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. INTRODUCTION- . ' 

The republication of J. W. Kaye’s ‘The Adrainisttation of the 
East India Company will serve a useful purpose./ Students of mo- 
dern Indian history will be able to make a convenient use of this valu- 
able work. The work was first published in 1853 by Messrs. Richard 
Bentley, London. Copies of this volume have become scarce and 
the book may be available in the antiquarian, book shops only. 

Before we proceed to analyse the importance of this work, it 
will be necessary to know about the author himself and his contribu- 
tion as a British historian of the nineteenth century. No detailed 
biography of Kaye is, so far as I know,; available. One finds useful 
notes in Buckland’s ‘Dictionary of Indian Biography and the Dictionary 
of National Biography Volume X.’ The note in the latter volume 
is a bit more detafied. 

Sit John William Kaye was the second son of Charles Kaye of 
Acton in the County of Middlesex.^ i belonged to a good middle 
class family. He had his early education at Eton and later joined 
the Royal Military College at Addiscombeh He came out to India 
in 1832 as a cadet in the Bengal Artillery and after nine years of service 
retired from the army in 1841. He was more inclined to take up in- 
tellectual pursuits and founded the CHcutta Review in 1844. The 
publication of this journal was hailed aka great event in the Anglo- 
Indian Society in Bengal. If one turns back the old numbers one 
finds a lot of useful material buried in their pages. During the short 
period he edited the Review, he raised it to a position of importance 
in the cultural life of Calcutta. 

On return to England, he took up a literary career during which 
period he published a novel ‘Long Engagement’, probably the only 
novel he wrote and which is not available easily now. He is, how- 
ever, known for his contributions to the field of Indian History. We 
are familiar with his works. An evaluation of his contribution: will 
be given a little later, - file wrote in collaboration with Dr. Forbes 
Watson of Bombay Medical Service a work known as ‘The People of 
India’. It was published in the years 1868-75 in 8 vols. and has been 
referred to in Col. Meadous Taylor’s Work^ ‘The Story of My Life’. He 
wrote on a variety of things. He was appointed Secretary in Political 
and Secret department of the East India Company. ^ He succeeded 
J. S. Mill. He had thus access to government papers and could write 

. , I. DicHonary of National Biograply, Vol. X. P. 1141. 

2. P, M. Taylor, The, Story of My Uft P. 463, 

BucklancI, Dictionary of Indian Biography, P. 230. 
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on contemporaneous matters with authority. As stated earlier, Kaye 
made a voluminous contribution to the field of modern Indian History. 
Amongst his major works are ‘The History of the War with Afgha- 
nistan’, ‘The History of the Seppy War’ which was later revised and 
enlarged by Col. G. B. Malleson, and was published as ‘History of 
the Indian Mutiny’ by Kaye and Malleson in six volumes. He wrote 
historical biographies separately of considerable value ‘The Lives 
and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe’, ‘Sir John Malcolm’ and ‘Henry 
St. George Tucker’, as well as two volumes on ‘Lives of Indian Offi- 
cers.’ He also wrote a comprehensive book on ‘Christianity in India’ 
and lastly, ‘The Administration of the East India Company’ which 
published as early as 1853 and reviews the working of the East 
India Company. AH works of Kaye are consulted by scholars even 
today. Historians of eminence like Dr, S. N. Sen and Dr* R. G. Ma- 
jumdar, while writing on the Great Revolt of 1857 have referred to 
the views of Kaye at various places. It will not be out of place to 
reproduce some of the references from ‘British Paramountcy and the 
Indian Renaissance’ Volumes 1 & 2. Kaye wrote in his ‘History of 
the Sepoy War’ and the following opinions have been cited*. 

“Many who had never struck a blow against us — ^who had tried 
to follow their peaceful pursuits — and who had been plundered and 
buffetted by their own armed country men, were pierced by our bayo- 
nets, or cloven by out sabres, or brained by our ‘muskets or rifles’-”. 
Further there is another reference of great significancei 

“To suggest that in Asiatic race there might be a spirit of Inde- 
pendence and a love of country the manifestations of which were 
honourable in themselves, however inconvenient to us, was commonly 
to evoke as the very mildest rebuff, the imputation of being ‘Anti- 
Britisb’* Whilst the true British feeling asserted itself in a less refined 
choice of epithets, and those who ventured to sympathise in any way 
with the people of the East were at once denounced as ‘White niggers”.® 

For his services in various fields the title of K.G.S.I. was con- 
on John William Kaye. He continued to serve in the India 
till 1874 as Political Secretary to the India Office. In one of 
itters to Gen. Sir John Low, he referred to his position in tiie 
Office as ‘My Alpine summits’.® His letters to Gen. Sir John 
Low indicate his bad health and spirits. He was rather gloomy about 
the situation in India. In one of his letters he mentioned: 


‘Terrible’. But I am afraid that nothing could be done to bring 
back the old days of Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, John Low, 
George Clerk, Henry Lawrence etc. No one who goes out to India 
now cares a straw about the country or the people.’'^ 

I. Kaye, Hhfory of the Sepoy War, Vols, i & 3. P. 636. 

. Ma}T 3 mdar, British Paramoantty and Indian Renaissance, Vol. IL P. 595 . 
Ursula Low, Fifty Years with John Company, P. 416. 
lbid\ P.- 41 7-. ■ , ; : 
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Kaye resigned his office of the Political Secretarv in 1874 and 
died in 1876. 

Such then was the author of the Volume of ‘The Administration 
of the East India Company.’ Before we proceed to discuss the mam 
features of the volume, let us take into consideration the merits of 
Kaye as a historian. Kaye came to India at a time when changes of 
great significance were taking place both in India and England, It 
was the age of great social and economic progress. New concepts 
of colonial empire were developing and at the same time new ideo- 
logies were arising out of the changing circumstances. Utilitarian 
thought governed the outlook of British administrators in India 
and England. The attitude of those who wrote was naturally in- 
fluenced by the ideas then in the air. The Great Revolt of the year 
1857 had closed one chapter in Indb-British relations and a new 
leaf was turned after the event. Dr. Bearce has very aptly commen- 
ted bn the attributes of British historians of India, ‘British his- 
torians of India before the Great Revolt provided considerable 
range in attitudes. Some merely repeated the romantic nonsense 
about India which the public favoured. The best provided Britain 
both an education and a course of policy which would regulate future 
relations with India (referring to Malcblmi Elphinstone, and Macaulay).^ 

Kaye, there is no doubt, believed in the beneficent rule of the 
British and wanted them to avoid pitfalls which had endangered 
the prestige of their country in India. It was probably this reason 
which led him to leave the army and engage himself in literary 
enterprise- The Great Revolt had created an awareness, and the 
cobwebs which had grown inside the Company’s government had 
to be cleaned away. 

As a matter of fact the period from 1830 to 1876 had been 
an exciting One in which within India and without, a variety of 
movements had developed. Kaye read the writing on the wall 
and by wielding a facile pen tried to caution his own country men. 

The following passage in his book ‘The Administration of 
the East India Company’ is a very significant one: 

“We looked upon them for a great number of years simply as 
a people to be trafficked with — a people with whom it was our mis- 
sion to drive hard bargains for muslin or silk. In time we came to 
look upon them as a people to be subdued, and then, haying sub- 
dued them, we began to regard our dusky subjects as many millions 
of revenue-payers, people from whom it is our duty to extract so 
much in the shape of rent or taxes in recognition of their subjection. 
Then, after another lapse of years, we looked upon them as a people to 
be governed. We invented, as has been seen, new codes of laws for 
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their restraint and Gortection afid Wc did our best' whilst keeping 
them in order to protect their properties and their lives. But it 
is only within recent times that we have thought it worth our while 
to know anything about the natives of India and to turn our know- 
ledge to profitable account^”. 

Further, he wrote ‘How could we address ourselves to the re- 
medy of the evils which was preying upon the vitals of Indian so- 
ciety, whilst we had no distinct understanding of what those cor- 
rosive evils were-k The: underlying idea of writing on the ‘Adniihis- 
tration of the East. India Company’ was as mentioned already. We 
may now proceed to examine the character and importance of this 
work which has now been re-published as an Indian edition. I 
had known this work for a long time but its importance was keenly 
realised when I was entrusted with the task of organising a summer 
school on Indian Social History (modern) at Kodaikanal in 1963k 

^ There are very few works on Social History of modern India. 
The Administration of the East India Company’ could be described 
^ ^^^^mpt at emphasising social and economic forces. 

The book is a substantial one and is divided into five parts. It deals 
with such problems of administration as Land revenue, judiciary 
and public works. But a large portion of the book is devoted to a 
discussion pf social problems. There are interesting chapters on 
Thuggee, Dakoitee, Suttee, Infanticide, work of Christian missions 
and Education. ^ Kaye has not fought shy of referring to evils which 
were prevalent in contemporaneous England. There were delays 
in courts. Condition of prisons was deplorable. People were 
thrown into prison for trifling mistakes. There is a reference that 
a man could be hanged in England for ‘stealing a yard of silk, des- 
troying a tree or breaking down the embankment of a river’. Fie refers 
to the existence of ‘30000 naked, filthy, deserted, roaming and lawless 
children who formed the seed plot of 19-20ths of the crime which 
desolates the metropolis. He pays a tribute to India when he men- 
tions in this context ......but the people of India are not driven to 

crime by want of honest occupations’’^. A discussion of the problems 
of Land Revenue and Judicial administration is most valuable. “Re- 
venue was the heart of the British administrative system and the one 
subject winch brought British rule into intimate contact with' the 
iwes of tile Indian peasantry”®. Kaye has, however, supported the 
Idea ot the Permanent Settlement and feels that land improved con- 

TVd*’ India ' Compitfiy (1853). P. 555. 

r. ,.3-, Itspi-'oceediflgs have already been prioted as, Bbatnaear: (Edited') 
Sludtesin Social History (modcfn India). & 

■■ ’ 4; Kaye, The Administration of the East India Compaiyy, P. n. 

5. Kaye, .The Administration of the East India Company, P. 12, 

0. Stokes,. English VtiJitarians and India. 
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sideraby under the Permanent Settlement. He is candid enohgh 
to admit that the effect of the settlement was to raise up a body of 
capitalists “whose existence is decisively advantageous to the state’ 
On the whole it has been a critical analysis of the land revenue settle- 
ments. In his analysis of the prevalence of Thuggee and Dakoitce, 
Kaye has been inclined to accept the opinions prevalent at that time 
about the origin of these practices. TC to hirh seemed to 

have a Divine origin and a regular cult and CGnsequentty its' suppres- 
sion in his eyes was a feat of great courage. He comments at one 
place ‘It is a greater exploit than the conquest of Sindh or the Punjab 
or the annexation of Pegu. Exaggerated versions about the prac- 
tice of Thuggee continue to be accepted even now. There were 
Thugs there is no doubt, and this gang of marauders practised a 
crude religion of their own, but there was nothing peculiar about it. 
Criminals all over the world have some kind of religious notions of 
their own, but the religious system of the country did not accord 
any sanction. Several \vrong notions prevailed about Suttee, too. 
Kaye has stated the situation as it was. Here again a lot of exaggera- 
tion had grown. In his description of the efforts to suppress the 
rite of Satti, one thing seems strange, that Kaye has omitted to 
mention the name of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy. Likewise when he 
describes the efforts made in the direction of spread of Western educa- 
tion in the country, he makes no mention of the Rajah. Nor docs 
he refer to the role of Rajah Radha Kant Deb. While referring to 
the introduction of medical education, he briefly refers to Rajah 
Dwarka Nath Tagore. He surely must have been familiar with the 
great part Rajah Ram Mohan Roy and the Brahmo Samaj played^in 
the eradication of social evils, f tudents of today may find some 
interesting comments on Education. At one place he pays a tribute to 
the capacity of Indian children. He writes ‘The children of India 
\vere perhaps the most impressionable — and the most teachable child- 
ren in the world. ^ Pie, however, felt that the kind of education which 
was being given tended to make them Public service minded and 
made students ignore such professions as Teaching, Medicine and 
Engineering. Provision for teaching the latter had also been made 
to some extent when Kaye w'rote on different aspects of the East India 
Company’s administration. 

On the whole the book is a fascinating one. That at such an 
early stage Kaye should have drawn the attention of administration 
in India and England to Social and economic problems of the day 
is something very interesting. 

A more critical and detailed study of the work of some of the 
early British Indian historians like jathes Mill, Cunningham and 


1. Kaye, T'/je Adminhiraiion of the East Jndia Conifauj. P, 199. 

2. Kaye, Th& Administration of the East India Company, P, 376. 

3. Kaye, The. Adminisiratisn of the East India Company. P. 601. 
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Kaye is vefy important. Kaye, of all, was most prolific of writers. 
He had a mastery over details and added a social purpose to his work. 
We may not agree with many of his views but we cannot deny him 
a place of importance amongst early British Indian Historians. ISior 
is the work ‘The Administration of the East India Company’ less im- 
portant as a piece of Social history. The way Kaye linked up vari- 
ous aspects of the administrative set-up in the volume speaks of his 
deep insight in the history of the country. Now that the work will 
be within the easy reach of scholars of Modern Indian History, it 
should lead them to a critical study of the social and economic forces 
which were influencing the lives of the people in this country under 
the rule of the East India Company. 

History Department, , O. P. Bkatnagar 

University of ' Allahabad . 
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I oi’PEB, this volume to the puhHc as a contribution 
to the general stock of information relating to India 
and her affairs — ^information which, in the present 
juncture, it is very desirable to possess. It contains 
much that is scattered over a great number of printed 
boojss, and much besides that is not to be found in any 
printed books. It will be seen that it is written almost 
entirely in a narrative form — ^that there is little of the 
disquisitional and controversial in it — and that I have 
not attempted to elucidate the great question of the 
future government of India, except by throwing on it 
such light as is derived fi-om illustrations of the past. 

Perhaps, indeed, the volume may best be described 
as a series of historicar illustrations of Indian govern- 
ment, arranged with some regard to completeness and 
uniformity of design, but not at aU pretending to the dig- 
nity either of a perfect history of the internal adminis- 
tration of India, or a finished picture of Indian Institu- 
tions. The exigencies of time and space have compelled 
me to pass hastily over the consideration of many mat- 
ters, of the interest and importance of which I am folly 
sensible, and in one or two instances I have been neces- 
sitated to throw into an Appendix papers illustrative 
of certain topics of inquhy of which I had intended to 
treat in the body of the work. The subject of Indian 
Administration, indeed, is so vast ; itbrmchesout into 
so many different channels ; and, the materials at my 
disposal for its illustration helve been so ample, tlrat the 
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more I Jiave drawn npon tliem tlie I have 

seemed &om tMr exhaustion. 

In dealing with a subject of such magnitudej the 
writer has the choice of two courses which lie before Mm. 
He may either so compress Ms materials into a narrow 
compass as to divest Ms fasciculus of facts of all living 
interest and external grace. Or he may select certain 
prominent topics of discourse, and illustrate them with 
that copiousness of detail wMch, by limiting its range 
of inquiry, necessarily subtracts from the encyclopedic 
value of the work, but imparts a vitality to it which 
I cannot help thinking extends its utility by increasing 
its attractions. I have followed the latter course. 
I believe that the reading public is less instructed 
than it should be on Indian subjects, because it has 
been less interested tbamit might have been, if writers 
had taken more^ pains to appeal to the common sym- 
patMes of mankind. I am not insensible of the value 
of statistics, and, indeed, I have dealt somewhat 
largely in them ; but it is principally by representing 
men in action that the writer on Indian affairs must 
hope to fix the attention of the public. 

It is mainly to anticipate any objections which may 
be raised on the score of omissions, that I make these 
remarks regarding what may he called the machinery 
of my work. Of the purpose and tendency of the 
work itself I spoken elsewhere; and shall now 
oMy add the expression of a hope that, in eonsidera- 
tiOE of what I have done, I shall be forgiven for what 
1 have necessarily leffc\undone in such a volume as 

Aprii, 1853. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTEK 1. 

The claims of the Governed on the Governing — How they have been discharged 
— ^England’s Opportunities in India — Inipemments to Domestic Improvement; 
— ^Administrave Difficulties in England and India — Crime and Poverty in the 
two Countries— Encouragements to Exertion. 

"When Mr. Barlow, then Seeretary to the Indian Go- 
vernment, drew np the elaborate minute, on which 
the Bengal Begnlations of 1793 were based, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, to whom this important document was 
submitted, struck his pen across the three first words. 
The correction which he made was a significant one. 
Barlow had ' mdtten i “ The two principal objects 
wMch the Government ought to have in view in all 
its arrangements, are to insure its political safety, and 
to render the possession of the country as advanta- 
geous as possible to the East India Company and the 
British hTatioh.^ Sir William Jones, I have said, 
erased the three first Instead of the two 

prmo^a^l h© wrote : two of the primary 

objects;” and then he appended this marginal note: 
“ I have presumed to alter the first words. Surely 
the p'Hneipal object of every Government is the hap- 
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piness of tlie governed.”* Sixty years liave passed 
away since tliat si^ficant correction was made, and 
it is now a moot question, whetlier the practice of the 
British Government in India, throughout that timOj 
has been in accordance with the words of Mr. Barlow, 
or those of Sir William Jones. 

Not, however, that Barlow, who may he supposed, 
in this case, to represent the general body of the Com- 
pany’s servants in India, had overlooked the “happi- 
ness of the governed.” In the next paragraph he 
wrote : “ It is a source of pleasing reflection to know, 
that in proportion as we contribute to the happiness 
of the people and the prosperity of the country, the 
nearer we approach to the attainment of these objects. 
If the peoifle are -satisfied with our government, we 
shall be certain that they wish for its continuance; 
and as the country increases in wealth, the greater 
will be the advantages which we shaU derive from the 
possession of it.”. The “ happiness of the governed” 
was to be considered as a means to an end — not as the 
end itself. But in those early days of Anglo-Indian 
rule, it was something to think of the people at all. 
It was no small matter, indeed, to recognise the great 
truth, that the prosperity of the governing and the 
governed are mutually dependent upon each other; 
that, to secure the former, -we must, at aU events, 
promote the latter. The servants of the Company had 
been for nearly two centuries regarding the natives of 
India only as so many dark-faced and dark-souled 
Gentiles, whom it was their mission to over-reach in 

* MS. Eecords . — haro copied this was drawn up hy me, and contained 
from, the original note in Sir W. Jones’s my suggestions to Lord Cornwallis, 
hjmdwriting. TO wliich con- The notes in the margin are by Sir 

tains the antogwph corrections of Lord W. Jones, for whose opinion it was 
Cornwallis, asE well as the marginal submitted. The corrections in the body 
notes of Sir W. Jones, is thus endorsed are those made hy Lord Cornwallis.” 
bjr Sir George Barlow; “This ia the I need not say that the document is 
minute which led to the formation of an extremely interesting one. I pur- 
iha constitution of the governmeiit of pose to make larger references to it ia 
■our iwssessions in India, in 1798. It aiwjther work. 
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business, and to oyercome in war. But out of tliese 
hucksters and spoliators liad now arisen a race of 
embryo statesmen mtli dawning perceptions of the 
duties and responsibilities of goyernments and the 
rightful claims of the people. Barlow, who sate at the 
feet of Oornwailis, was far in adyance of his predeces- 
sors— far in adyance of the great mass of his cot em- 
poraries. There may he expressions in his siiggestiye 
minute to jar upon the sensitiye chords of modern 
philanthropy ; hnt we mnst read it, not with the eyes 
of meridian enlightenment, bnt with the hazy vision of 
men just awakening, as it were, from dreams of coii- 
qnest, and only then cettsing to look upon tlie inhabi- 
tants of India as a race of men to be defrauded and 
subdued. 

A spirit of industry,” continued BarlCw, “ lias 
been implanted in man, that in seeking Ms oum good 
he may contribute to the public prosperity. The hns- 
handmau and manufacturer -will toil incessantly, if 
they are permitted to reap the profit of their labours.” ^ 
But a question arose in practice, and one ivMch has 
not yet received any very satisfactory solution, as to 
the extent to wMch, regard being had to the pros- 
perity of the State, the people might be suffered to 
reap the profit of their labours.” If the question 
had been satisfactorily solved, that would have be^n 
acMeved by Indian administrators, wMcb, as far as the 
range of my OTO^^k^ extends, has yet been 

aoMeved by no administrators under Heaven. This, 
bumaMy speaks is the greatest problem in 

the world. It is nothing, therefore, to say, that in 
India the rights of lahour have not been determined — 
that Its daims have not been acknowledged— in a 
manner to give entire satisfaction to every benevolent 
mind. Tinder the most favourable circumstances, we 
can only arrive at something of an approximation. 

B 2 
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And what onght now properly to be considered is, not 
whether India has been governed by its European 
conquerors after any imagined model of abstract per» 
fection, but whether, all circumstances duly consi- 
dered, all obstacles and hindrances fairly weighed, as 
much has been done, vdtMn a certain time, and with 
certain appliances and means at our disposal, as rea- 
sonable men might rightfully expect. 

All government is, more or less, an experiment. In 
India, it is, especially, an experiment ; and it is one on 
a gigantic scale. We have been compeEed to experi- 
mentalise upon a foreign people not msy to under- 
stand— upon a people whose character and institutions 
are not only extremely dissimilar to our own, but so 
fenced ill with exclusiveness, so bristling with all kinds 
of discouragements and denials, that it is difficult, 
above all things, to acquire that comprehensive know- 
ledge of their feelings and opinions which alone can 
enable us to adapt our legislation to their moral and 
physical requirements. It is the great eipl of English 
legislation, that it is based upon an imperfect know- 
ledge of the wants and wishes of the people. But an 
English legislator may converse with whomsoever he 
win, on any subject, in Ms own language. He may 
walk into the poor man’s cottage, and ascertain for 
himself what are the poor man’s wants. He has some- 
thing in common vdth the poorest. He was horn on 
the same soil — ^he speaks the same tongue — -he prays 
to the same God. The two classes, to a certain extent, 
may he severed by imperfect sympathies ; hut there is 
some bond of sympathy to unite them. . They are not 
utterly strangers and aliens to each other. They do not 
regard each other as infidels and blasphemers. They 
cross the threshold of the same temple together, and 
they may eat, without contamination, &om the same 
disk- There is a vast difference, I repeat, between St. 
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James’ and St. Giles’, The aristocrat of Belgraria 
hut imperfectly comprehends the feelings of the inha- 
bitants of the clanging rookeries. The great terri- 
torial lord has little in common with the wretched la- 
bourer who poaches by night on Ms overgrown estate. 
And hence the blnnders of English legislation. But 
these privileged classes cannot help knowing more 
a])ont the natnral history of their oivn countrymen, 
however wide the distinction of rank, than the pri- 
vileged classes of British India— the English con- 
querors— know about the dark-faced inhabitants of the 
country which they have subdued. 

It is little more -than sixty years since we began to 
govern India at all. Lord Cornwallis is the first In- 
dian rider who can be properly regarded as an admi- 
nistrator. Up to the time of Ms arrival, the English 
in India had been engaged in a great struggle for 
existence. Clive conquered the richest province of 
Hindostan. Hastings reduced it to something like 
order. But it was not nntil Cornwallis carried to 
India the large-minded liberality of a benevolent Eng- 
lish statesman, that our administrative efforts took 
shape and consistency, and the enthe hiternal manage- 
ment of the country under our rule was regulated by 
a code of written laws,* intended to confer upon the 
natives of India the benefits of as much European 
wisdom and benevolence as was compatible with a due 
regard for the character of native institutions. During 
those sixty years, India has never enjoyed any pro- 
tracted season of rest. We have continliaUy been 
engaged in wars and contentions, which have resulted 
in the extension of onr empire, until it has reached 
the confines of the Afghan dominions ; and many who 

* Barlow, in the minute of which I bly erasecl it, and substituted the word 
have spoken above, always used the “regulations." 
word “ laws }” but Cornwallis invaria- 
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would fain liare been peacefnl administrators, liaTe 
been conquerors in spite of tliemselves. Buring the 
sixty years of wMcb I speak, we have beenbxuldmg up 
our present enormous empire. When, therefore, we 
come to consider the time at our disposal, and the 
opportunities at our command, with reference to the 
ameliorative measures which have emanated from the 
British Government, we must not take account of the 
result, as though we had been for sixty years in pos- 
session of our present territory, and those sixty years 
had been years of settled tranquillity ; but as though 
we had all that time to do mth an empire inchoate 
and imperfect, calling for measures — ^in the first in- 
stance, of defence, then of aggression—which have left 
neither leisure to consider, nor money to provide the 
means of domestic improvement. 

For let us only just glance at the history of India 
during the last century — at the reigns of our dhOferent 
chief Governors, from Olive to BaUiousie, and see 
how they have been consecutively engaged, with but 
two exceptions, in great and engulpliing wars. Think 
of the wars in Madras and Bengal— the Eohilla wars 
— ^the Mysore wars— -the Mahratta wars — ^the Java war 
— ^the Pindarree war— the Burmese war— the Jlfghan 
war — ^the Sindh war— the Sikh war— with all kinds of 
minor wars occupying smaller space in the great his- 
tory of Indian conquest. Of ah our Governors-General, 
either reared in Indiaj or despatched thither from om? 
English Bureaux, Shore and Bentinck alone contrived 
to surround themselves with an atmosphere of peace 
during the entire period of their administration. And 
yet aU these warriors and statesmen, who were con- 
tmually pouring their battalions into the field, were 
not all of them men, “out of measure addicted to 
fighting”— men of large ambition, greedy of conquest, 
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mnniiLclful of tlie blessings of peace and the claim of 
an industrial people. CornwalHs— IMdato—Amherst — 
Aucldand — ^Hardinge—Dalhousie — ^were ah by nature 
peace-Govemor s. N either Hastings — commoner nor 
peer — ban be justly accused of unscrupulous aggres- 
siveness. And yet, somehow or other, all these rulers 
have been arrested in their career of internal improve- 
ment, or utterly prevented fcom giving a thought to 
it, by the necessity of concentrating their efforts on 
great schemes of military organisation, for the subjec- 
tion of enemies who have threatened the security of 
our frontier, and compelled us to possess ourselves of 
new territory to enable us to retain possession of the 
old. 

It is not for me now to consider iu detail, whether 
this or that war “ might have been avoided.” The 
more thoughtful reader of Indian history will, perhaps, 
arrive at the general conclusion, that although some 
of om* wnrs -with om: immediate neighbonrs might have 
been delayed, few, if any, could have been avoided.* 
It is enough for my present purpose, that the English 
in India, though not fairly chargeable with that lust 
of conquest which is often said to have marked our 
whole career in the East, have been, for a century, 
engaged in an almost continued struggle, which has 
paralysed the humane efforts of men, the desire of 
whose hearts has ever tinned to^vards the domestic im- 
provement of the comitry. If it had been possible for 
us to have held possession of a single province — say 
the rich province of Bengal — ^never to have gone be- 
yond its limits — ^never to have been disturbed by fears 
of invasion — ^never to have been engaged in warlilce 
operations, offensive or defensive — ^we might, perad- 

* I say ‘I with our immediate neigh- parated from us by an extensive tract 
hours,” for where we have crossed the of intervening territory, this necessity 
frontier to attack another country, se- is not to be pleaded. 
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Teutee, liave establislied a model empire on tlie 
loanks of tlie HoogWy. An OTerflowing treasury, at tlie 
conimand of an enligliteiied statesman, never arrested 
ty any tlneatenings from lyitlioiit, in Ms qniet career 
of beneficence, never, indeed, looking beyond tbe 
limits of Ms own narrow territory, migbt, in tlie 
course of a century, bave enabled ns to build iijy an 
Eastern principality, so compact in itself, and com- 
plete in all its internal arrangements, as to leave little 
or nothing for the philanthropist to desire. Bnt Ero- 
vidence has not w^illed that should be onr Eastern 
Empire. If one of the little handfnl of European 
officers, wdio, a cmtury ago, hi gaiters and pertxkes, 
followed the fortunes of Lawrence in the Oarnatic, 
were now tp stand, again on Indian sod, and in ope of 
our fSTorth-Western cantonments,, to spread out before 
him a map of' our Eastern Empire as now established, 
lie would be overwhelmed with astonishment and in- 
creduhty. He would declare, that not one of Ms co- 
temporaries, in the wMdest flight of imagination, ever 
contemiilated the possibility of the erection of such an 
empire as ive have. now built up in the East. But, in 
these times,'- it is equally difficult to imagine the exist- 
•ence of such an empire — limited, unexpansive, com- 
pact — as the Anglp-Indian of 1'760, regarded as the 
extreme result of our conquests in the East. Grown 
wise by experience, we now declare that it is in ac- 
cordance -^ritli a law of nature, universal and imimt- 
tahle, that om empire should have so expanded. Be 
this as it may, the history of India has been hitherto 
a history of expansion — of acquisition ; and it is only 
by so considering the fact, that w^e can rightly estimate 
the much or the little which the British conquerors of 
tbe Indian world have done to promote the happiness 
of the people who inhabit it. 
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Many great political proMems are yet unsolTed— 
many great social evils are yet unremedied. Mucli, 
doubtless, has yet to be done before tlie voice of com- 
plaint can be autboritatively called upon, in the name 
of reason, to be still. Unqualified commendation in 
such a case would be as unreasonable as unqualified 
censure— not because it is unqualified commendation 
of the Indian Grovernment, but because it is unqualified 
commendation of a terrestrial government, and, there- 
fore, of one prone to all sorts of ’short-comings^ and 
liable to all Mnds of error. If there were nothing 
more to be complained of there would be nothing 
more to be done. Now, in India, it must be acknow- 
ledged that there is much to be done. But in England, 
also, there is much to be done. .The Govornment of 
England has been, and is, a Government of Progress. 
We are astonished at the evils wliieh our fathers per- 
mitted, and our sons will be astonished at those which 
we in our turn are permitting. And yet generations 
of Enghslimen have boasted, and will boast, of the 
blessings of the British Constitution. We have not to 
consider udiether this or that Government has attained 
perfection, but whether it is making reasonable efforts 
to approximate to it ; we have not to consider whether 
the mass of the people are positively happy under any 
particular Government, but whether they are happier 
than they were fifty or twenty years ago under that 
Government. Progressive improvement is all that we 
have a right-to expect, or a vocation to consider. 

The history of Civilisation is the obituary of Error. 
We are coiitinuahy bur;^dng defunct fallacies, and 
making Suttees of huge practical mistakes. I am not 
an old man. I have seen little more than half of the 
■years allotted to humanity, and yet I have lived in 
times which, compared with the present, were years 
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of barbarism and darkness. I liave witnessed the 
cremation of social and political eyils, tbe existence of 
wMcli, in sncli recent timeSi my cbildren will scarcely 
credit. When I was a boy, tlie green slopes of Old 
Sarum w^ere my liabitual play-gronnd. Tliere was a 
little inn on tbe wMte clialk-road ■wliicli sent two 
members to Parliament, wliilst Mancliester and Bir- 
mingliam sent none. A Boman Gatbolic conlcl not 
sit in onr Legislative Assemblies, or in onr Mnnicipal 
Corporations, or lead a regiment or command a skip. 
Slaves were held as property by English gentlemen in 
the colonies, and bongbt and sold lilie slieep. A man 
might be transported for seven years for knocking 
down a partridge or a hare. Snch was the general 
effects of the game-laws, that it was said of them that 
“for every ten pheasants fluttering in a wood, one 
EngHsh peasant was rotting in gaol.”* The Court of 
Chancery, with its agonising delays and its desolating 
voracity, made playthings of human life and human 
reason, and wrote its fearful annals on the walls of 
the lunatic’s cell and the grave of the suicide. The 
state of our prisons whs so detestable, that a young 
and modest girl thrown into gaol for some trifling 
offence, or perhaps came out an 

abandoned criminal. The gibljet was in such repute, 
that a man might be hanged for stealing a yard of 
silk from a shop-counter, for destroying a tree, or 
breaking down the embankment of a river. And it 
was no uncommon thing for men to be lured on to 
the gallows by a detective police, who made it their 
business to associate in. flash houses with thieves and 
prostitutes, and incite them to the commission of 
crimes which it should have been their duty to pre- 
■ vent. • 

y’ ' ♦ -.Syan^ Smith. 
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These are a few of the social and political eyils 
wl^h I haye lived to see abolished hy the mteryen- 
tion of a humane legislature. PerhaiDs I may he 
spared to see many more great changes; for many 
more great changes are needed, and this is an age of 
progressive amelioration. But although I see clearly 
around me many things which I know cannot he 
right, and I hope earnestly that some day they may 
he remedied, I know how difficult it is to devise a fit 
remedial application, and how the best efforts of hene- 
volent statesmen may he haffied hy the magnitude 
and obstinacy of the disease. There are clamorous 
social evils crying’ out for redress almost under the 
walls of the Palace at 'Westminster. Prom the win- 
dows of the committee-rooms of that great costly 
senate-house, our legislators may. look out upon hun- 
dreds of miserable dwellings, overcrowded with squalid 
and liimgry tenants, v/hose sufferings far surpass any 
endured hy the inhabitants of a village in Bengal. It 
is not long since it was stated in Parliament hy a 
nobleman, who has made the misery and the crime of 
the London poor his peculiar study, that there were 
30,000 naked, filthy, deserted, roaming, lawless chil- 
dren, who formed the seed-plot of i9-20ths of the 
crime vdiich desolates the metropolis and again re- 
peated at a public meeting, “ that ninety-nine cases of 
crime out of every hundred were the result of want of 
honest occupation.” I have no wish to dwell upon 
these thingSi I would only say that it becomes us, 
before we indignantly expatiate upon the sufferings of 
the people of India, to think of the suffering at our 
own doors ; and to consider whether we have yet con- 
trived, with all oin Ministerial Cabinets, our Legis- 
lative Assemblies, our great corporate bodies, and our 
gigantic press, to furnish anything like a remedy for 
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this the greatest of social evils — ^tlie physical necessity 
of crime. The most enthusiastic advocate of the Go- 
vernment of the East India Gompany wonld not claim 
for it the merit of aholisliing poverty and wretchedness, 
and annihilating crime ; hut the people of India are 
not driven to crime by want of honest occupation. It 
is easy to conceive what would he said on the subject 
if they.were* 

I would say something, too, regarding material 
w^ants. A weU-informed practical man, writing in 
1822, says, The fertile plains of [ ], [ ], 

and [ ], are separated from each other by a de- 

serted country,' hitherto nearly an impassable barrier. 
Tills large district comprehends upwards of 900 square 
miles ; in many places it is very populous; As might 
i)e expected under such circumstances, the people are 
turhulcnt, and their houses, being inaccessible for want 
of roads, it is not surprising that during the disturb- 
ances of 1821-22, this district Avas the asylum for 
smugglers and robliers, and that stolen cattle were 
draAATi into it as to a safe and impenetrable retreat.” 
The blank spaces which I have left at the commence- 
ment of this extract the reader aa'lII, doubtless, feel dis- 
X>osed to fill with the names of some Indian cities or dis- 
tricts. But the fertile plains, separated from each other . 
by a deserted country, the ]populous jilaces rendered 
inaccessible, and the peox>le turbulent and lawless by 
want of roads, are not in any joart of the mighty Indian 
peninsula, but in a little island upon the other side of 
the Irish Channel. The places Avhose names I have 
omitted are Limerick, Cork, and Kerry.^ ISTotwith- 
stancliiig,” adds the writer, “ its present desolate state, 

* The extract is token from a re- through the press, this esteemed writer 
port hy Mr. Griffith, quoted in Mr. and valuable public servant has paid 
Porter’s admirable work on the “ Pro- the ordinary penalty of a life of unccas- 
gress of the Nation.” I grieve to think ing intellectual labour, and that hia 
that during the passage of this volume career of usefulness is at an end. 
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tMs coiintry contaias ’witMn itself tlie seeds of ftittire 
improvement and industry.’* 

It would be easy to multiply instances of tracts of 
country in Ireland, containing witMn tbemselves the 
seeds of improvement and industry, wMcb, even at the 
present time, are little better than bowling wildernesses. 
But I have no wish to enlarge upon tbe failures of our 
domestic administration. I merely desire to express my 
conviction that sucb failures, tbougb deeply to be 
lamented, fumisb no proof of tbe general incompetency 
of tbe Government wMch bas unwillingly permitted 
them; I would not argue that because Ireland bas 
been and is misgoverned — ^tbat, because there are large 
tracts of desolate country, and thousands of inhabitants 
in an extreme state of physical and moral destitution, 
tbe repeal of the Union is an event to be desired as an 
act of justice to tbe Irish people. I would give the 
British Government credit for tbe best iutentions—I 
would bebeve that it has laboured, and not laboured 
in vain, for the benefit of tbe people, though it has left 
much to be done for their amelioration before we can 
congratulate om’selves on the general result. I will- 
ingly believe that it is no easy thing to govern Ireland, 
although it is a small island within a few hours’ 
journey, by land and sea, from the senate-house of 
Great Britain, and contains less than eight millions of 
soulsj all speaking the same language, and worsMpping 
the same God. 

But believing as I do that it is no easy thing to 
govern Ireland — ^no easy thing to govern England — 
no easy thing in one island or the other, to abolish 
human misery and eradicate human crime, I would 
wish it also to he believed that the Government of 
India, a country whose area it is diihcult to com- 
pute, and whose population it is difficult to number, 
whose people present almost as many varieties of eha- 
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racter and language as tlie entire continent of EuropCj 
and the wliole of wliick are utterly dissimilar to our 
own, may ke also difficult to govern. 

I would wish, it to he believed that in the govern- 
ment of such a country some credit is due for what is 
done well, and some allowance to be made both for 
what is done amiss and what is not done at all. I am 
afraid that too many amongst us are prone to make a 
severe reckoning of the errors and short-comings, and 
of the good deeds and successful residts to take no sort 
of account. 

It is because I believe that, under the G-ovemment 
of the East India Company much has been done for 
the benefit of the people of India of which little is 
knouTi in this country, or if known, purposely ignored, 
that I now desire to throw together, in an historical 
form, some information, derived from a variety of 
sources, relative to the administrative results of British 
connexion with the East. In a word, I desire to show 
what we have done for India, and what we have 
attem]ptod to do. The review may not at all points 
present matter for congratulation, for our efforts in 
India, as elsewhere, have not always been crowned 
with success. But I believe that, viewed in a calm, 
candid, judicial spirit, without passion and without 
prejudice, the aggregate result refiects no little honor 
on the Company and their servants, and may be honestly 
applauded by men jealons of the interests of mankind. 

And assuming that there is much yet to be done— 
that much has been left undone which ought to have been 
done — ^that those to whom the administration of India 
is entrusted, req[uire at times to be roused and stimu- 
• lated by the consideration that there is a great tribunal 
at borne — ^the tribunal of tbe British public, which takes 
cognizance of all their doings— I cannot help thinking 
that the great object of securing the zealous activity of 
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our Indian administrators is best to be attained by 
recording and commeilding tlieir good deeds, tdan by 
an indiscriminate condemnation of wbat are presumed 
to be tbeir bad. I doubt, indeed, wlietlier tbe effect 
of all tbe vague general censure vdncli is lavished upon 
British administration in the East, has not a tendency 
rather to cramp and repress than to foster and develop 
the beneficence of our exiled countrymen who consti- 
tute the executive Government of our Indian Empire. 
But I am certain, on the other hand, that nothing is 
more likely to develop all their best feelings, and stimu- 
late ad their energies and activities, than the knowledge 
that their exertions are not overlooked by their bre- 
thren at home — ^that their good deeds are duly reported 
to the British public, and by the British public read 
with interest, and commented on with applause. If 
there be, full warrant for the belief that the British 
public will not be left in profound ignorance of all the 
good that is done in our far-off Indian possessions, 
nothing is so animating, so invigorating as the re- 
flection, “ What ^vill be thought of this at home But 
if the only response that can be given to the stirring 
question is “ Nothing”-— if a general conviction is left 
to impress itself on the minds of Englishmen in India, 
that, let them do what they may, and suffer what they 
may for the people, scorning delight and Hving labori- 
ous days, still one general sentence of condemnation 
will be passed on our Indian administration — still 
ignorance and malevolence 'Will be obstreperous in their 
denunciations— it is easy to conceive how all warmth 
maybe chilled^ and all activity paralysed ; how in time 
they may be made to conform to the erring judgment. 
People are very prone to become what the world 
believes them to be. 

Influenced by such considerations as these — ^j.’ooted 
in the faith that I shall best subseiwe the interests of 
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India and lier teeming millions of inhabitants, by en- 
couraging* the zealous and stimulating the actiye, than 
by wilting what can only dishearten and repress, I 
purpose, in the follo^ving chapters, to show what our | 

countrymen have done, and what they have attem|)ted 
to do, for the better government of India, and the 
amelioration of the condition of the people— as evi« 
denced in the development of the industrial resources 
of the country, the pm'ifieation of justice, the civilisa- 
tion of savage tribes, the suppression of unlioly rites 
and cruel abominations, and the general diffusion of 
enlightenment and truth. It will be my privilege, in 
the course of this attempt, to record some-incidents of 
our Indian rule, little, kuown beyond the area that has 
been the scene of them, but which are not to he 
chronicled without the strongest emotions of national 
pride. And if ever such chronicle of good deeds done 
by EngHsh gentlemen, under tbe fiery skies of the 
East, isolated from their kind, far removed from aU 
the ordinary incentives to exertion, amidst dangers 
and difficulties more than sufficient to repel the brave 
and deter the resolute, should stimulate one other 
Indian exile to go and do likewise, I shall not have 
written in vain, and I shall not he without my reward. 
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India under the Moguls— The Arab and Tartar Conquests— The House of 
Toghlak— F«roz Shall — ^The first Indian Canal — The House of Timour — ^The 
Emperor Akbar — His internal Administration — Shah Jehan — ^Public Works 
— Decline of the Mogul Empire — Comparison of Mogul and British Rule — 
Their General Effects on the Hajjpiness of the People. 

I DO not know that it is of much real importance to 
inquire whether the people of India would: have been 
more or less happy and prosperous if they had been 
left to the government of their old Mahomedan con- 
querors and rulers. The inquiry must, at best, he un- 
satisfactory and inconclusive. But, from the days of 
Bm'ke to the days of EUenborough, the insatiable 
benevolence, the magnificent philanthropy, of these 
Mussulman 4espots has been so often vaunted, either 
as a reproach or an encouragement to us, that I can- 
not persuade myself to pass on without devoting a few 
pages to the subject. 

The rulers whom we supplanted were, hke omselves, 
aliens and usurpers. We found the Hindoos a con- 
quered people, and, little by little, we substituted one 
yoke for another. The tide of conquest had hitherto 
set in from the inland northern counties. It was rolled 
back by a power whose approaches commenced fi.’om 
the southern sea-board, Erom the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, from the borders of the iiral lake, and 
from the snowy mountains, had come the overwhelm- 
ing desolating stream of northern conquest. The 
Greeks and Arabs, w'ho had preceded the Tartar 
hordes, scarcely passed the limits of the country which 
modem history knows as Hindostan. British arms 
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have now again extended the Indian Empire to the 
banks of the Indus, and onr legions have encamped- 
themselves, permanently and securely, npon the seat 
of the old Macedonian conquests. But of neither 
Greeks nor Arabs can it he said that they conquered 
India. A race of men, in whom the shepherd and 
the soldier were strangely blended, streamed from the 
countries watered by the Gxus and Jaxartes, and es- 
tablished themselves in Af^ianistan; looking donm 
from which, as from a platform of obsein’'ation, upon 
India, they sighed for its legendary treasures, and 
meditated the invasion of the coveted land. 

How at the dami of the present millenium, before 
the Norman William, on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, had stricken down the last of the Saxon kings, 
Mahmoud of Crhuznee, the son of a Toorkhee slave, 
crossed the waters of the Jumna, and with a multi- 
tudinous army, appeared before the stately walls of 
Ganoorj — ^how he attacked, plundered, and destroyed 
Muttra ; and how he returned to Ghuznee laden with 
glittering spoil, and attended by a train of five thou- 
sand captives ; — ^liow, at another time, crossing the 
great desert, he pom?ed his battalions into Goozrat, 
and made the walls of the far-famed idol-temple echo 
with the cry of Allah AhMar — ^liowhe desecrated that 
beloved Pagan shrine and carried off its hoarded 
wealth ; and how, on its backward march to Afghan- 
istan, his army perished miserably on the burning 
sands ;-i-are great Mstorical events, uot less interesting 
for then remoteness, at which, it is scarcely necessary 
to glance. Eor although Mahmoud entered India — ■ 
fought and conquered-— he never there established an 
empire. He coveted the fabulous treasures which, it 
was believed, were hidden in its gorgeous palaces and 
rich idol-shrines; and his lust was satisfied with the 
gold and jewels, which he bore away from this ro- 
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maiitic land. But he was a spoliator, rather than a 
conqueror; and his victories left upon India little more 
than the impress of transient calamities. 

It was by a prince of less- note in the page of his- 
tory— 'by Shahab-oo-deen, of the house of (ihor, that 
In^a was first really conquered. It is hard to say Why 
the life of one who reduced to subjection almost the 
entire country from Ajmere to Bengal, and left at his 
death the conquered provinces under his own officers, 
or under tributary princes, should stand out with so 
little individual distinctness from the great level of 
the Mahomedan chronicles. Little, however, is popu- 
larly recorded of his personal history and character. 
On his death, about the time when the great Charter 
of English privileges was signed at Bunnymede, India 
became an independent Mahomedan kingdom, under 
the rule of the conqueror’s favorite slave; and triA 
dynasty of the Slave-Kings was commenced. Then- 
the Empire of Delhi was established. Hindostan was 
nominally subject to one sovereign, the extent of whose 
real influence was mainly dependent on the energy of 
his personal character, and the vigor -with which he 
held his satraps in control,* Much of his time was 
consumed in efforts to suppress the rising power of his 
provincial governors ; and those governors, instead of 
concerning themselves about the welfare of the people, 
were continually striving to advance what they be- 
lieved to be their own. Some splendid architectural 
remains, conspicuous among which is the Kootah 
Mlno.r of Delhi, still hear pleasing testimony to the 

* “Ail HiiKlostan, except some iu- ceed the rest, and the princes "who te» 
snlatcd portions, now acknowledged tained the internal government of their 
the goyernment of Delhi; huttheohe- territories would he quite submissive 
dience of the different portions was in. and obedient in general politics ; hut 
difTerent degrees, from entire subjection two or three weak rulers would again 
to very iasperfect dependence; and in throw sll into confusion; new prince* 
this state, with various fluctuations, it would start and old ones would be- 
t-emained tillthe end ofthe Mogul Em- come unruly;- until the next vigorous- 
put*. Jn a succession of strong reigns, umuaTch had almost to begin the eon* 
the subject country would greatly^:ex- quest anew.*’ — lElphmtoru.J 

■ ' r 0 2',.; s:;- / 
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magnificent tastes of the Slaye-Eangs; hut, as peaceful 
administrators, and guardians of the public weal, they 
can lay little claim to the approbation of posterity. 
Indeed, the judgment is not oyer harsh which would 
pronounee them, for the most part, either unscrupulous 
tyrants or indolent debauchees. Nor were the G-hilji 
successors of a higher class. Their efforts at internal 
administration often took the shape of arbitrary inter- 
ference of the most irritating kind, and they most in- 
censed the people when they interfered most in their 
domestic affairs. 

Of the succeeding dynasty — ^the house of Toghlak — 
one of the greatest monarchs was a madman.* His 
successor — ^Teroz Shah — ^left behind him, perhaps, the 
brightest name of all the early Mahomedan princes. 
Considering the age in which he lived, and the circum- 
stances by winch he was surrounded, he was really an 
enlightened prince. Greatly in advance of his prede- 
cessors, he initiated many important public works ; and 
though the accounts of them which have come down 
to us are somewhat vague and general, and perhaps 
fahly open to some suspicion of their accuracy, it is 
not to he doubted that he did much to promote the 
prosperity and to advance the civilisation of the country 
which he govmmed.f By Eeroz Shah was constructed, 
in the middle of the fomrteenth ceutmy, the first Indian 

- • Mahmoud Toghlak. publicity to the demands of the state. 

■ t “ His reign, though not brilliant in ... The following list is given of his 
other respects, was distinguished for public works, for the maintenance of 
the enlightened spirit of his regula- which, lands were assigned :~50 dam-s 
tions, and the extent and utility of his across rivers, to promote navigation ; 
puhlie works. ^ He limited the number 40 mosques; 30 colleges; 100 caravan- 
of eapital punishments, and put a stop serais j 30 reservoirs for irrigation; 
to the use of torture and the praetice 100 hospitals ; 100 public baths ; 150 
of mutilation, which last prohibition bridges ; besides many other edifices 
was the more meritorious, as it was for pleasure or ornament.” Elphin- 
at variance with the Mahomedan law. stone, from whom this .account is taken, 
He abolished a great number of vexa« adds — “ The round numbers, as well as 
tious taxes and fees, put an end to all the amount of some of the items, sug- 
fiactnating and precarious imposts, and gest doubts of the accuracy of the list } 
fixedl the revenues in such a manner but the works of Eeroz which still te- 
as to leave as little as possible to the main, afford sufficient evidence of the 
coUectors, and to give precision .and magnitude of his undertakings.” 
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canal . The water seems to ha^e been drawn from the 
Chetang nullaJii at the foot of the lower range of 
Himalayahs west of the Jumna, and the line extended 
thence to BEissar, where were the fayonrite hunting- 
grounds of the emperor. Whateyer may haye been 
the purposes for which it was constructed--“ai!Ld I see 
no reason to question that it was designed for the 
irrigation of the country, and the benefit of the people 
— ^it was but a little time in full fertilising operation. 
Not very long after the death of ’Eeroz Shah, it seems 
to haye been dried up ; and it is belieyed that it never 
drew a p'^imanent flow of w’ater, until, two hundred 
years afterwards, the Emperor Akbar issued an order 
for its restoration.'* 

In 1389, ftrll of years and trouble, Eeroz Shah was 
gathered to his fathers. It was during the reign of his 
grandson, only a few years later, that India was laid 
prostrate by that stupendous calamity, the inyasion of 
Tamerlane. Girt yT-th the strange legend of miracu- 
lous conception, the lame shepherd-prince, with a frame 
of iron, and a heart of stone, came with a mighty Tartar 
army, bristling with pikes and jayelins, from the country 
beyond the Oxus, and oyer-ran the proyinces of Hin- 
dostan. Lust of conquest — ^nothing else — ^brought him 
to Delhi. He had no wrongs to redress — ^no insults 
to wipe away. But he had conquered the countries of 
Central Asia lymg nearer to his home. Persia, Georgia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, had fallen before his arms. He 
had captured Herat — thus made hhnself master of 
Khorassan — and thence crossing the Punjab, moved 

* Elphinstoiie says that it was dis- Shah Badshah, two hundred and ten 
used, “perhaps, since the death of years ago, brought water from the 
Eeroz” (in 1389); but it seems, from uuUalis and drains in the vicinity of 
the following passage in a curious docu- Sndliourali, at the foot of the hills, to 
ment discovered in lOiytul, by Ljiou- Hansi and Hissar, and by which, for 
tenant S. A. Abbott, to have been in four or five months of the year, water 
operation at a later date, The docu- was there available, has in the course 
ment is an edict of theEmperor Ahbar,. of tangie, and from numerous obstacles, 
relative to the restoration of ihe canal, become. aoohoked, that it is scarcely dis- 
“The Chetang Kndiv Eeroz ,c^aible,^ &c. &c.~[C'afct'''" «.*.] 
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dOTO with, irresistible force on the beautiful capital of 
the Indian Empirev No language can exaggerate the 
horrors of that iUTasion— horro^^ which haYe rendered 
the name of “ Timour the Tartar’* familiar to every 
school-boy in Western Europe, as the type of an in- 
satiable tyrant and a scourge of the human race. ^ ^ 

iudeed, that these Mahomedan con* 
quests were achieved at an enormous cost of human 
Mfe— that the misery wliich the conquerors diffused in 
their desolating careers, makes by comparison the vic- 
torious progress of British arms in the East a mild and 
merciful migration. The Arabs and the Tartars were 
oqu^lly remorseless. Each in turn murdered and qh!- 
laged with as little pity and compunction as tlie others. 
In the first, the spirit of proselytismwas the strongest. 
They went forth as. children of the Prophet, and fought 
and conquered in Ms name. A genuine religions en- 
thusiasm stirred the hearts of those early Mahomedan 
invaders . But the Tartar hordes were little better than 
lukewarm neophytes. They over-ran a new country ; 
they made its treasures their own; but they rather 
merged themselves into the general population, and 
took shape &om the surrounding mass, than stamped 
thar own conformation upon it. It was in no spirit of 
toleration and forbearance, however, that they spared 
the idols of the Hindoos.^ Their enthusiasm ibuncl 
vent through other channels than those of religious 
zeal. They murdered the idolaters, and plundered 
their temples, only because they delighted in cruelty, 
and were greedy of spoil.t 

• This is only metaphorically and represented. When the former broke 
•piritually true. Literally and sub- the graven deities of the Hindoos into 
, Btantially, it is incorrect. The Maho- pieces, they did bo to see what they 
medan conq.uer^ not spare contained. 

the Hindoo idols ; hut their icono- f The Mstory of the Mahomedan 
clasm was rery distent from that of dynasties in India is full of lament- 
the Spanish conq.aeror8 of South Arne- able instances of the cruelty and rapa- 
rka. The latter, vhen they struck city of the early conquerors. Take, 
down Idols of the Mexicans, struck as illustrative of Arab cruelty, the 
at the fidse c'ods which the images following from Elphinstone’s account 
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Tamerlaae was proclaime Emj^eror of BeM^ “but he 
soon wiilidrew Ms army jBcom India, leaving anarchy 


of Gaisim’s coniiuest of Sindh:— “ Ca- 
Bim at first contented himself with 
circniaeising all the Brahmins 5 but 
incensed at their rejection of this sort 
of coQTersion, he ordered all above the 
age of seventeen to be put to death, 
and aU under it, with the women, to be 
reduced to slaveiy.” And again, from 
the same writer — “The women and 
children were first sacrificed in flames 
of their own kindling; the men bathed, 
and with other ceremonies took leave 
of each other and the world; the gates 
were then thrown open, the Eajputs 
rushed out sword in hand, and, throw- 
ing themselves on the weapons of their 
enemies, perished to a man. Those of 
the garrison who did not share in this 
act of desperation, gained little by their 
prudence; the city was carried by as- 
sault, and all the men in arms were 
slaughtered in the storm. Their 
famnies were reduced to bondage.” 
Speaking more generally of the cha- 
racter of Arab conquests, he says: 
“ On the first invasion, each city was 
called on, as the army approached, to 
embrace the Mahomedan religion or to 
pay tribute, In case of refusal, the city 
was attacked, and if it did not capitu- 
late, all the flghting-meu were put to 
death, and their families were sold for 
slaves. Four cities held out to this 
extremity; and in two of them the 
number of soldiers who refused quarter 
is estimated at 6000 each.” 

Take the following from the record 
of the career of Mahmoud of Ghuznee; 

During a halt of twenty days, the 
city (Muttraj) was given up to plunder, 
the idols were broken, and the temples 
profened. The excesses of the troops 
led to a fire in the city, and the efiects 
of this confiagration were added to its 
other calamities. . . . This expedition 
was attended mth some circumstances 
more than usually tragical. At Ma- 
hawan, near Muttra, the Bajah had 
submitted, and had been favorably 
received; when a quarrel accidentally 
breaking out between the soldiers of the 
two parties, the Hindoos were mas- 
sacred and driven into the river, and 
the Bajah, conceiving himself betrayed,, 
destro;!^ his wife and cbiMreoi, ana 
then made away with himself. At 
Munj, after a despei^ resistance, 
part of the Bajput garrison rushed out 





whilst the rest dashed themselves to 
pieces from the works, or hurn^ 
themselves, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in the houses; so that not one of 
the whole body survived.” In Persia, 
Mahmoud seems to have been even 
more remorseless than in India. “ He 
invaded Irak, and, ungenerouriy, if not 
perfidiously, adzed the person of the 
prince who had trusted liimself in the 
camp before Bei. He then took pos- 
session of the whole territory, and 
having been opposed at Ispahan and 
Cazvin, he punished their resistance by 
putting to death some thousands of the 
inhabitants of each city.” “Perhaps, 
■however,” says Elphinstone, “ the most 
odious trait of his religious wars is 
given incidentally by a Mahomedan 
author, quoted in Price, who states, 
that such was the mrfltltude of captives 
brought from India, that a purchaser 
could, not he foimd for a slave at four 
shillings and sevenpence a head.” 

Again : — “ Shahab-u-din was more 
sanguinary than Mahmoud. V/hen he 
took Ajmir, he put some thousands of 
the inhabitants, who opposed him, to 
the sword, reserving the rest for 
slavery.” But it is in the history of 
such conquerors as Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane that the horrors of these 
Mahomedan inroads are most clearly 
revealed. I can afford space only for 
one more example, taken from Blphin- 
Btone's account of the latter. “ He 
(Tamerlane) then proceeded to Eatner, 
and massacred the country people who 
had taken refuge under the walls. The 
place afterwards surrendered on terms ; 
Wt, by one ofthose mistakes which so 
constantly accompanied Tamerlane’s 
capitulations, the town was burned, 
and all the inhabitants put. to • the 
sword. He then marched to Sam'ana, 
where he joined Ins main body, having 
slaughtered the inhabitants ■i^ every 
place .he passed. From Sama'na. the 
towns were deserted, and consequently 
there were no more general massacres. 
Many prisoners were, however, taken ; 
and on reaching Delhi,' Tamerlane put 
to death aU of them above fifteen years 
of age (to the number, according to 
the exaggerated accounts of the lifas- 
aulnmnitoriians, of 100,000). .... 
I>elhi surrendered under a solemn pro- 
fit of protecfion, andTi^erlane was 
{ntbMy pcO(iKim of India. 
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and desolation behind him. The great cities were de- 
populated. The country was without a government. 
The empire had been gradually falling to pieces since 
the early years of the reign of Mahomed Toghlak, and 
when now, after the withdrawal of Tamerlane, an 
attempt was made to re-establish imperial power in 
Hindostan, it was found that the sceptre of the new 
dynasty was waved over only a remnant of the exten- 
sive kingdom which had owned the sovereignty of the 
princes of Delhi. Everywhere independent monarchies 
had risen up, and it was not until a descendant of 
Tamerlane — loiown to the present generation by one of 
the pleasantest autobiographies ever written by sove- 
reign or subject, a memoir as instructive as Xenophon’s, 
and as amusing as Pepys’, — came from the countries 
which had poured forth the teeming multitudes with 
which Ms great ancestor had conquered India, fol- 
lowed in his footsteps, and re-conquered DelM, that 
any attempt was made to consolidate these distracted 
provinces. Baber found the empire broken uxi into a 
number of small principalities. Bebehion after rebel- 
lion in distant provinces had shorn the throne of Delhi 
of its strength, and reduced it almost to a pageant. 
In some of the principalities there was a sort of no- 
minal dependence, in others there was not even that. 
But the successor of Tamerlane, having established 
himself in the imperial city, had no thought of halting 
there, or of returning to Ms royal home. He had not 
come merely as a conqueror and a spoliator. He had 

What follows is so constant a con- impassable by heaps of dead; and the 
comitant of Tamerlane’s pronmea of gates being forced, the whole Mogul 
protection, that we are at a loss whe- army gained admittance, and a scene of 
ther to ascribe it to systemalac perfidy, horror ensued, easier to be imagined 
or to the habitual ferocity and insuD- than described.’ — Brigg's Ferishta.” 
ordination of the troops. On this oc- We fear that the insatiable cruelty of 
casion, the most credible accounts at- the Mabomedau conquerors stands* re- 
tribute tha .cmmencemfnt to the latter corded upon more undeniable authority 
cause. Hunder and -violence brought than the insatiable benevolence of the 
on resistance; ‘this led to a general Mabomedan rulers, 
massacre; some streets were rendered 
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come to estalilish a great empire on the banks of the 
Hindoo rivers 5 and he realised, in the fulness of time, 
the pregnant dreams of his hnaginative boyhood. 

Baber was sixth in descent from Tamerlane. A: 
space of time, exceeding a century and a quarter, im 
tervened between the invasion of the latter and the 
accession of the former prince.’’^ And again, after the 
death of Baber, was the succession interrupted by the 
revolt of a noble of the house of Grhor, who wrested 
the sceptre from the hand of the descendant of Tamer- 
lane, and established himself on the throne of Delhi. 
Shir Shah reigned only nine years ; but his reign was 
a lustrous one. No prince had, tip to this time, done so 
much for the improvement of the conquered country. 
He devoted himself, when not actually in the field, to 


the better or-dering of the civil administration, and the 
;; construction of great public works. He improved both 

the fiscal and judicial systems of the emxiirc. And the 
I native annahsts head the list of great works which he 

j accomplished, with an account of a broad road, which 

in those days it took four months to traverse, stretch- 
ing from Bengal to the banks of the Indus at Bhotas, 
1 along which noble rows of trees, and wells of good 

: water at short intervals, shaded and refreshed the tra- 

veller ; and caravanserais, at every stage, supplied with 
food for the poor, and attendants, alike for Mahome- 
^ dan and Hindoo, invited the weary and the hungry to 

! enter, t 

; * India, during that interral (from found the highways shaded by trees, 

r 1399 to 1526), was governed by the with resting-houses and wells at regular 

■ Sayuds and the house of XiOdi. It intervals along a great part of the. coast 

was a period of great intestine com- of Malabar, Uien under the Hindus; 
motion, and little appears to have and in an inscription lately discovered, 
# been done for the improvement of the which there is every reason to think is 

country. of the third century before Christ, there 

;■ t It is not, however, to he supposed is an especial order by the king for 

> that he was the first monarch who digging. wells and planting trees Song 

.• his attention to these things, the public highways.” Ibn Batuta, 

‘ “ The roads,” says, Elphinstone, “ may however, makes no mention of the ex- 

; have been improved by Shir Sliahj but istence of any such works as these in 

Ihn Batuta, 200 years before his time, bTprthem India, where the greater part 
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The iwolts which intermpted the reig^ of Shir 
Shah’s successors paved the way for the restoratiou of 
the house of Timour, Ahout the imd^^ six- 

teenth century, the expelled son of Baher recovered a 
portion of his lost dominions ; hut only survived hy a 
few months Ms return to the capital after sixteen years 
of ignominious exile. An accident deprived Mm sud* 
denly of life ; and Mstoiy would, in all prohahOity, set 
down against him that he had done nothing to earn 
the gratitude of posterity, if he had not forgotten the 
greatest monarch who ever sat on the throne of Hin- 
dostan. ' 

Akhar was thirteen years old when he began to 
reign. Our English Mary was then lighting up the 
fires of Smithfield in honor of the Pope of Borne. 
The Portuguese had rounded the Cape of Storms, and 
established themselves m Southern and "Western India ; 
but tbe British merchant had not yet begun to feeight 
Ms argosies with the rich silks and fine muSlins of the 
Indian world. India itself was then broken up iuto 
many principalities. The emphe of the young king, 
on Ms accession, extended little beyond the government 
of the Punjab and the country about Dehii and Agra. 
A series of revolutions had destroyed, not only the hi- 
tegrity of the empire itself, but the regularity of civd 
administration and the continuance of social order and 
prosperity. But the yoimg king, as he entered on 

of h.is time was spent, but says, on the a journey of two months, along the 
other hand, that the highways were shore from Sindahur to Kanlam. The 
infested by robbers. According to this whole of the way by land lies under 
traveller, the South was in a more ad- the shade of trees, and at the distance 
Tanced state of civilisation, for ho says of every half mile there is a house made 
that theft was unknown in Malabar, of wood, in which there are chambers 
“Should anything fall from a tree, none fitted up for the reception of comers 
except its proper owner would attempt and goers, whether they he Moslems or 
to touch it.” This was supposed to be infidels. To each of these there is a 
the result of the extreme severity of the well, out of which they drink, and over 
laws. The account of the great Mala- each is an infidel appointed to give 
bar road, alluded to by Elphinatoni^ is drink,” — \The Traveh of Ibn Batuta, 
worth q^uoting. “We next caine into iranstated from the Arabic, tfle Bev. 
the country of Malabar, which is the 
countxy of black pepper. Its length is 
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maiiliood, soon began to perceive tlie true cbaracter of 
tbe work wMcb tlien lay before him. He determined 
to restore the integrity of the old empire of Hindostan, 
and to place its internal administration upon a seem’e 
and permanent basis. Year by year he extended his 
conquests, until the rich country of Bengal lay at his 
feet, and Cashmere became a province of the empire. 
He again reduced to subjection his hereditary kingdom 
beyond the Indus, and then, turning his eyes towards 
the southern countries, meditated the conquest of the 
Deccan. He was, indeed, Ci^fatinually engaged in war, 
up to the time of Ms death ; but in spite of these ex- 
ternal distractions, he found time to fix his thoughts, 
as Ms heart was ever fixed, upon schemes of domestic 
improvement. He was at once a conqueror and an 
administrator. He had no delight in conquest. He 
fought when it was necessary to fight — and he fought 
with comuge and vigor seldom surpassed. But he 
was happiest when engaged in the work of civil admi- 
nistration; and Mstory delights to contemplate him 
rather as a philanthropic statesman, Whose internal 
policy has placed him in the first rank of the great 
kings of all ages and all countries, than as a warrior 
whose victories have secured him the applause of more 
vulgar and unreflecting minds. 

I wish briefly and fairly to state what the Emperor 
Akbar did for the improvement of the country and the 
people of Hindostan. He improved the system of land- 
assessment, or rather he improved upon the improve- 
ments instituted by Shir Shah. He adopted an uni- 
form and improved system of land-measurement, and 
computed the average value of the land, by dividing it 
Into three classes, according to the productiveness of 
each. This computation being made, one-third of the 
average produce was fixed as the amount of tax to he 
paid to the state. But as this was ordinarily to he 
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paid in money, it was necessary to ascertain tlie yalne 
of tlxe produce, and tMs was done upon an average of 
tlic nineteen preceding years, according to local cir- 
cumstances ; and if tlie estimate was conceived to be 
too Mgb, tlie tax-payer was privileged to pay tire assess- 
ment in kind. These settlements were at first made 
annually, but afterwards were fixed for a period of ten 
years. Tlie regulations for the collection of tlie re- 
venue enforced by Akbar, were well calculated to pre- 
vent fraud and oppression, and, on the whole, they 
worked well for the benefit of the people *, but it has 
been said of them, and with truth, that “ they con- 
tained no principle of progressive improvement, and 
held out no hopes to the rural population, by opening 
paths by which it might spread into other occupations, 
or rise by individual exertions within its ovm.”’*'- 
The judicial regulations of Akbar were liberal and 
humane. Justice, on the whole, was faMy adminis- 
tered. All unnecessary severity— all cruel personal 
punishments, as torture and mutpation, were pro- 
liibited, except in peculiar cases, and capital punish- 
ments were considerably restricted. The police ap- 
pears to have been Well organised, and subject to 
specific instructions, involving perhaps a little more 
interference than it was expedient to entrust to such 
hands, Imt, on the whole, not ill suited to the temper 
of the people and the character of the government. 
His enactments were, on the whole, of a humanising 
tendency. He prohibited those trials by ordeal, of 
which it is difficult to say whether they are more cruel 
or more absurd ; he suppressed the barbarous custom 
of condemning to slavery prisoners taken in war ; and 
he authoritatively forbade the burning of Hindoo 
widows, except with their own free and uninfinenced 
consent. He eveii inteifeed in person to suppress the 
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hoiTid. rite, when lie "believed tbat an unwilling victim 
was about to proceed to the funeral-pile. It is re- 
corded in tbe Akbar-Hameh, tbat when the Rajab of 
Joudpore was about to force bis son’s widow into tliis 
horrible self-immolation, tbe Emperor mounted bis 
horse, rode to the scene of the intended sacrifice, and 
prevented its consummation.* 

That something of the historical lustre which sur- 
rounds the name of the Emperor Akbar was derived 
rather & personal character of the man than 

fi-om the great tilings that he aooomphshed, is, I 
think, not to be denied. His actual performances, 
when they come to be computed, fall short of his re- 
putation. But his merits are to be judged not so 
much by the standard of what he did, as of what he 
did with the opportunities allowed to him, and under 
the circumstances by -which he was surrounded. Akbar 
built up the Mogul Empire, and had little leisure 
allowed him to perfect its internal economy. He was 


• No mention is made, by tho hia- 
lorians of his reign, of Akbar’s efforts 
to extend the system of canal irrigation 
initiated by Feroz Shah. But from 
the edicst discovered by Lieut. Abbott 
some information may bo gleaned. It 
is thus epitomised by the writer already 
quoted, in the Calcutta Review ; The 
indications given of his canal system 
are faint and feeble, and muy be con- 
densed into few words. A superin- 
tendent of canals was nominated, under 
the title of Mir-ab (chief of the waters), 
with absolute authority throughout his 
jurisdiction. In his hands were vested 
the charge of the works, the distribu- 
tion of the water, in short, all executive 
revenue and police details connected 
with the canal. The works would ap- 
pear to have been constructed by forced 
labor, since all loc4 oflleers are en- 
joined to famish laborers, &c., with- 
out delay. To those, however, who 
complied with this requisition, water 
is promised daring the season of culti- 
vation, and t<st the entire year. How 


this water was distributed is but faintly 
indicated. The Mir-ab was to deter- 
mine the number of cuts necessary for 
each pengunnah, and in a spirit of equal 
justice, he is directed to be careful that 
all parties, rich or poor, strong or weak, 
share alike. From other sources of 
information, it is supposed that the 
amount of water-rent was rated accord- 
ing to the time the heads of the cuts, 
probably of fixed dimensions, remained 
open. While the necessities of the Ze- 
mindars were thus ministered to, the 
comfort of travellers was not forgotten; 
and it is directed, ‘‘ thal on both sides 
of the canal, down to Hissar, trees of 
every description, both for shade and 
blossom, be planted, so as to make it 
like the canal under the tree in Para- 
dise, and that the sweet flavor of the 
rare fruits may reach the mouth of 
erexy one, and that firom these luxuries 
a voice may go forth to traveller caU- 
ing th«n to rest in the cities, wh«re 
their evexy want will be supplied.’” 
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SO miicli m tlie stimipj that the woDder is his portfolio 
sent forth ivhat it did. Bnt he was of a large 

and plastic mind, and so readily adapted liimself to 
external circamstaiices, that the transitions from the 
camp to the council-chamher hut rarely disqnieted 
and unhinged him. 

The successor of this great and wise Idng w’as a 
monarch of a very different stamp. Jehanguire inhe- 
rited the vast possessions of his father, hut none of his 
father’s greatness of soul. There was no element of 
greatness in his character. He was, indeed, a very little 
man. Hiconstant and self-indulgent, easily pleased 
with trifles so that there was some stamp of novelty 
upon them, lie lived a careless, sensual life ; now ex- 
cited by wine, now stupided hy opium, oblivious of 
the responsibilities of his station, and regardless of the 
welfare of his people. But he made great progresses to 
Cashmere, and the way was made pleasant for him. 
His public works wDre such only as benefited liimself. 
Around tlic elegant licentiousness of the voluptuous 
monarch the genius of the poet may throw'^ a halo of ro- 
mance, but all that the historian can say of him is, that 
he was a marvellously poor creature and a singularly 
had king. It is true that there was one not unlike him,, 
who wrote letters from “ our palace of Westminster,” 
beseeching him to cherish and support our English 
traders, hy the continuance of his favorable assistance 
and protection ; hut I am not sure that the character 
of J'ehanguhe will gain much ])y the admission that 
he wns not, either as a monarch or a man, worse than 
our first James. 

. The most interesting personage to he met mth in 
all the annals of Mahomedan India is, doubtless, the 
Emperor Akhar 5 hut it Was during the reign of his 
grandson, Shah Jehan, that the Mogul Empire reached 
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its highest state of prosperity.* Old travellers, who 
fbmid their way from Europe to the Empire of the 
Great} Mogul, speak with rapture of the paternal 
goverumeut of Shah Jehau, and of the grandeur of 
the cities which dotted his vast empire. It w^as the 
good fortune of tliis prince to reap the benefit of his 
predecessor’s conquests. He was not free firom the 
distractions of war, but the wars in which he was 
engaged were for the most part carried on beyond the 
limits of his own dominions, so that they -were not 
torn and desolated by the fierce conquests which, both 
before and after his reign, had rent and convulsed the 
provinces of Hindostan. If great public works were 
ever executed in India under the sway of the Moguls, 
it was whilst Shah J ehan ruled over the country from 
the Peacock throne of HeUii. 

Shah J ehan was the cotemporary of our first Charles. 
Like that prince, he reigned for more than thirty years * 
and was then violently deposed. The Company of 
English merchants, who, under the sanction of his 
predecessor, had established factories at Surat and on 
the coast of Coromandel and Malabar, were struggling* 
for a precarious existence against their powerful rivals, 
the Hutch, It w’'ould be d iffi cult to exaggerate the 
idea which in those days was entertained by our 
countrymen of the power, wealth, and grandeur of the 
Groat Mogul, Ear above all kings and emperors, in 
the imaginations of men,, ranked this mighty Eastern 
potentate ; and two centuries later, the name of the 
Great Mogul, capped, with its traditionary magnifi- 
cence, those of all the potentates of the earth, in t]?o 
nursery-sports of EngHsh children. Hor did the con- 
ception owe much to the prodigality of the imagina- 

Wstorian and finances, and tlie good adrnimstrii- 
opmion,that tiot» of department of thp 4?f 
although Akbar ifras pre-eminent as a no prince even retaned in in/it-i Ti 
c^Mror and lawgiver, yet. <br the Z& t„ Stoh San - 

ordet and amngement of his territoiy “ 
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tioE. The prince who coyerecl acres of land with car- 
pets of silk and gold, who reared above them stately 
pavilions glittering wdth diamonds and pearls, whose 
elephants and horses were lustrous ivith trappings of 
jewels and gold, whose crimson tents stretched out 
oi’-er long miles of level country, and whose throne the 
practised eyes of European lapidaries valued at six 
millions of English money, might well be regarded as 
the most magnificent sovereign of the earth. But 
magnificence is not benevolence. It must be admitted 
that the most lavish of our English viceroys has never 
been more than partially Our splendor 

is at best but tinsel and tawdriness beside the lustrous 
magnificence of the Mogul Courts, We have never 
attempted to compete with them in this direction. 
Let credit be allowed them for their royal progresses 
— ^their stately palaces— their gorgeous tombs. The 
genius of our country does not display itself in de- 
monstrations of this Mnd. But we have far greater 
wonders to show— far grander spectacles to exhibit. 
When we have got milhons to spend, we do not lock 
them up in peacock-thrones. 

Did these royal progresses benefit the people ? I 
am very certain that they did not. The approach, 
indeed, of the Mogul camp was something hke the 
dreaded descent of a great flight of locusts. The in- 
habitants of the country through which the Emperor 
progressed shrunk feom the contact of the royal tra- 
veller. The honor may have been great, but the 
injury was greater. Even if the personal character of 
the monarch himself was such as to cause him to de- 
sire the full indemnity of the people, his influence was 
not sufilcient to secure it. If Ms benevolence dictated 

•Sir James Mackintosh spoke of any mam^ho ever -went out to India, 
Lord Wellesley as a “ sultanited Go- but at best he was only a yery lUlle 
rernoT- General.” Lord Wellesley bad “ Great Mogul.” ; 

as good an idea of Tice-regal pomp As 
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payiaeHt to tlie uttenaost of every 0116 wKo sup- 
plied tlie royal camp, it may not uncliaritaMy He 
doubted wlietlier bis satraps were eq^ually scrupulous 
and eciualy honest. My impression is that the people 
paid heavily for the honor of these royal visits. There 
is one legend, at least, which favors the idea that the 
coming of the Great Mogul was looked upon almost 
with as much horror as English people anticipate the 
approach of the cholera in these days. The Emperor 
had constructed a sort of regal hunting-box, at a place 
called, in his honor, Badshah-mehal. The waters of 
the Eoab canal ran past it, and supplied its sporting 
foimtaina and its marble baths. Thither went Shah 
J ehan, with his courtiers and his servants, his wives 
and Ms concubines. Brief, however, was then? rusti- 
cation. Erom this pleasant retreat the Court, as tra- 
dition asserts, was soon scared away in fluttering con- 
fusion. At the foot of the hills, that disfiguring dis- 
ease soweU known among Alpine residents, the goitre, 
happened to be very common. There were some clever 
people ih the neighbourhood of Badshah-mehal, who 
turned it to good account. Assembling a number of 
women so afflicted, they sent them into the Zenana 
with supplies. At the sight of the unseemly facial 
appendages with wMch these poor women were deco- 
rated, the ladies of the Court, filled with horror and 
pity, eagerly asked what had produced such cruel de- 
formities. Well instructed beforehand, the women 
answered, that the air and water of the place had 
caused these ailments — ^that no one ever escaped the 
affliction who resided long in these parts — ^and that 
the ladies would soon discover this unhappy truth for 
themselves. Such alarming intelligence as this burst 
like a loaded shell among the inmates of 4he Zenana. 
They soon appealed to the Bm|)eror, Would he icaye 
them in such a pestiferous country, to be so afflicted 
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and disfigured ? Tlieir entreaties are said to have 
prevailed.. He sent tliem away from Badsliali-melials 
spent a week or two in the surrounding forests, en- 
joying the ])leasnres of the chase, and then followed 
the ladies into a part of the country more favorable 
to the retention of their charms.* He never made 
his appearance in so dangerous a locality again. 

'Whether, after this mischance^ the waters of the 
canal continued to flow in the direction of the regal 
hunting-box, does not very clearly appear. The 
ground upon which we here tread is rough with con- 
troversial asperities. They wdio, desiring to produce 
strong contrasts unfavorable to the British-Indian Go- 
vernment, greatly extol and exaggerate the beneficence 
of the Mo^ Emperors, are ever pointing to the re- 
maias of the great aq^uednets and reservoirs, wdiich the 
traveller in India stumbles upon and pauses over ; 
whilst another partyj perhaps, with ec^ual want of 
candor, declares that the Mogul princes were notMng 
better than selfish tyrants, and that all the roads 
which were made, all the trees that wnre planted, all 
the wells that were dug, ail the caravanserais that 
were erected, and all the canals that were excavated 
by them, owed their origin to nothmg more ennobling 
than a desire to render their Journeys more agreeable 
and their residences more habitable to their Imperial 
Majesties themselves. In all probability, the truth is 
to be found midway between these tun extremes. To 
a certain extent, both parties are right. The Mogul 
Emperors may not have been wholly unmindful of the 
interests of their subjects. They were never umniiid- 
fol of their own. Eortunately for the former, the 
claims of the twn were not wholly antagonistic. If 

* I baYe "borrowed thi» sttary from never roet with it: elsewhere; and it is 
the article .“Canals of Jtxigatioa probable that the ingeiuoiis and ex- 
in the North-West Frovincei,” in the perienced writer derived it from local 
Calcum Btvkw, Ho. XXHL I here tradition. 
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the Emperor had shut himself iip in a single palace, it 
is possible that the fine causeways and the noble acjue- 
ducts, oTer the remains of ■which we now shed our 
archseological tears, would not exist to agitate the 
sources of our regret. But as the Great Mogul was, 
by nature, of the peripatetic class— as he delighted in 
change of scene and change of residence— it was ne- 
cessary that there should be roads oTer which to moTe 
the material mass of his leTiathan camp, and it was 

deshable that the sultriness of Ms regal halting-places 
should be mitigated by baths and fountains, supplied 
with a constant flow of the refreshing element. The 
roads were made, and they benefited the people. The 
canals were. dug, and they benefited the people. But 
when the Emperor ordered the construction of a road, 
or the excayation of a canal, and determined the di- 
rection which either should take, it may be doubted 
whether the line that was tahen w^s always that which 
most promoted the internal traffic or the agricultural 
irrigation of the country. The personal convenience 
of the Emperor himself was of more account than the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. But the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people were not wholly 
forgotten. The Mogul Emperors somewhat reversed the 
sentiment contained in Barlow^s initiatory minute on 
the Begflations of 1793.^ « It is a source of pleasing 
reflection, they thought, ** to hnow that in proportion 
as we contribute to the happiness of ourselves and the 
prosperity of the Couit, .tlie nearer we approach to 
these objects”™?. the welfare of the people. The 
principal object ^ of the Mogul Government was 
certainly not the happiness of the governed. 

That Shah dehan did much wMch in effect pro- 
moted the prosperity of the conntiy, not to be de- 
mm. He was aided by the greatest 'execufrre officer 
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wlio ever served a Mogul priaee, iJi Murdan Khan, 
iiH arcMteet and eagiaeei^ ivlio would^M 
euoiis in any age in any coimtry, was at the Emperor^s 
right hand. The Delhi canal was his work.^ The 
Eastern Jumna, or Doah canal, is also said to he his 
work. The former appears to have been more or less 
in operation up to the year 1753. The efficacy of 
the latter was more short-lived. Indeed, it has been 
questioned whether it very long survived the panic of 
the Court *adies at the sight of the disfigured tliroats 
of the poor wumen who entered tiie Zenana with their 

* I give the following account of the neatli which the drainage-water of the 
direction it took, and the countries it country found escape. Clearing the 
traversed, from an article, already low land, the canal wound for some 
quoted in the Calcutta Review, by the distance ^ong the base of the Aravulli 
best historiographer of our Indian hills, and, at a favorable point, boldly 
canals; crossed this ridge by a channel cut 

“ Ali Murdan Khan’s first line parted through the solid rock, no less than 
from Feroze’s canal at a place, called sixty feet deep at the crest. It then 
Madlonda, and xmxsning a southerly flowed through the city in a masonry- 
course to Korana, it there entered an bed, throwing off to the right and left 
extensive natural hollow, the head of a innumerable minor streams, by which 
great drainage line, and following that, the residences of the nobles, and the. 
in a highly embanked channel, as far as various divisions of the city, were 
Gohaua, it turned thence to the south- abundantly supplied. Throughout the 
east by Intoula, and, nearly on the ex- great halls, and courts, and private 
isting line, entered Delhi. On the first apartments of the imperial palace, the 
opening of the new canal, it was found plentiful stream was carried in nu- 
Ihat the embankments near Gobana merous channels, both above ground 
were inadequate. The water, entering and below, supplying the graceful foun- 
the great hollow there, found no effi- tains, filling the marble baths, watering 
cient line of escape*, it gradually rose the rich ftuits and flowers of the ad- 
orer, and ultimately burst, the banks, joining gardens, and adorning, through- 
and committing fearful devastation, de- out its entire extent, that truly regal 
stroyed the town of Lalpur, the exten- abode in a manner worthy of the mag- 
sive ruins of which are still to be .seen nificent taste of its great architect, 
in a hollow near Rohtuk- v The ineffi- ** The success of Ali Murdan Khan’s 
ciency of the line having been thus labors was complete. The immense 
fatally demonstrated, an entirely new number of old water-courses along the 
channel was excavated from Rehr to whole line of the Delhi canal show to 
Intoula, traversing the anticlinal xidge, how great an extent the agriculture of 
. or natural water- shed of the country, the country benefited by its existence, 
until it reached tbe vicinity of Bowana. Traditions of incredible amounts ot 
Between this point and the City of revenue having been realised from vil- 
Delhi, very low land intervenes ; and lages on its banks still linger among the 
to carry the canal successfully across people there; and a proverhialism, cur- 
. this hollow much caution and skill rent at Delhi, intimates that the clear 
were required. To give command over returns from the canal were sufficient 
the supply, an escape or outlet was for the maintenance of 12,000 horsemen, 
constructed at the ujpper extremity of The permanent establishment, main- 
■ : the line of eralmnkment, by opening .tained for purposes of police and repair, 
which the surface^lwel of the .’“Sonaisted of numerous bUddrs (diggers), 

could be greatly reduced. - Over the 1000 armeci peons, and 500 horse, sta- 
lowest part of the hollow -l^e . canal . ironed, under- their officers, at points 

carried .by a masdnty a^ueduotj, be- tioree ox four miles apart.” 
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supplies. But if tlie had not destroyed it, 

there were eugmeeruig difficulties of too forinidabie a 
character to be surmounted eyeu by Ali Murdan 
Khan ; and though an attempt was made long after- 
wards to re-open it, it seems wholly to hare failed.’^ 

The reign of Shah Jehan may be regarded as the 
golden age of Mogul rule. Soon after his deposition, 
it was evident that the seeds of decay had been sown 
in that vast empire. Aurungzebe was a prince of 
greater energy of character ; but it was nc permitted 
to him to enjoy the blessings of repose, and to turn its 
opportunities to the advantage of the people. His reign 
I was a long and troublous one. He lived in an atmo- 

sphere of strife. And what were the effects of these 
civil wars may be gathered Irom the letters of our own 
people. Industry was paralysed ; trade was at a stand- 
still. People buried their money in the ground : “ It 
does not a little trouble us,’’ wrote one of the Company’s . 
chief servants, “ to pay nine per cent, interest for what 
money we shall be forced to take>np for yoiu’ account 
towards providing of goods for the next year, and at 
that rate little to he had, every one rather burying 

i * The following account of the East- palace at Eanup, fell into the rirer 

I em Jumna, or Doab canal, is from the nearly opposite the city of Delhi 

1 same source as the preceding note : “ The great difficulties at the head of 

! “In common with the Delhi branch, the canal were doubtless beyond the 

the construction of this canal is ordi- skill of the hlogul engineers : and, as 
narily attributed to Ali Murdan Khan, there are no signs of irrigation in the 
Its head was established immediately southern pivrt, and no masonry works 
under the sub-Himalayan, or Sowalik of any kind, it may be concluded that, 
hills; possession having been taken of after the first opening, which is said to 
an old bed of the river, bearing at this have been followed by great injuries to 
day the name of the ‘ Budha Jumna.* the towns of Beirut and Saliarunpur, 
Passing by the hunting-palace of Shah the attempt to maintain the supply was 
Jehan, called Badshah-mehal, it entered abandoned. 

the bed of the Baipur-nala, and, carried ^ " “ About 1780, Zabita Khan, Eohilla, 
thence in an excavated channel across is said to have re-opened the channel, 
the IntuQwala and Nowgong mountain and to have brought a stream of water, 
torrents, it was thrown into a low through the bed of the Kirsunni river, 

„ ravine near the town of Behut, which to the site of the great city projected 

it followed until it reached the head of him in the neighbourhood of Jella- 
the Muskurra river, near the village of labad, Thana Shown, and Lohari, in 
Kulsia. Entering there upon the high the district of Muzufiernuggur. But 
land, the canal was carried past Saha^ bos canal could have been open only for 
iranpur, Eampur, Jellalabad, ShamB, -» few niontlisj and with the first rain- 
and other large towns, until it de- floods,- it was doubtless seen that the 
scended again into the vsUey of the difficmties ^erer too formidable to be 
Jiimna, and, passing another imperial • etercoine.*' - ‘ 
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their money than adrenturing to trust it out in this 
time of war.” ^ And with good reason, too, was the 
treasure buried deep in the ground, for another of the 
old Company’s servants writes, about the same time, 
that ** u^on any occasion of war the Idng will either 
have the purses, or else purse and head.”t Nothing 
was more dangerous, in those days, than to he the pos- 
sessor of a little available coin. The Mogul princes 
opened their loans at the edge of the scimetar. 

In the eyes of the general body of Mahomedans, 
Aurungzebe stands upon a higher pinnacle of reputa- 
tion than any one of his predecessors. He was the 
most magnificent of potentates, and the most arbitrary 

every inch a king, according to 
the Mussulman standard of consummate royalty. No 
man was more prodigal of money, or more prodigal of 
life. The gorgeousness of his Court, and the unscrupu- 
lousness of his acts, reached a height that had not been 
^ttained during the reign of his predecessors. Bythik 
^e European intercourse with the countries of the 
East had greatly increased ; and we have, therefore, 
more vivid and more Mthfol pictui'es of the splendor of 
Aurungzebe’s Court, and more detailed accounts of the 
^neral state of the empire during his reign, than the 
Mahomedan historians have handed down to us. And 
it must be aclcnowledged-that no traveller, before or 
smce, has dazzled the world with such a glitter of 
words, signing gorgeous realities, as the pleasant 
hrenoh physician! who accompanied the royal camp 
om Delhi to Cashmere, and has told us in rapturous 
lan^iage, of the stately spectacle of Bowshera Begum, 
on her Pegue elephant, glittering with gold and 
azure, followed by five or six other elephants almost as 
s a e y as her own, and “ a troop of Tartarian and 

Pelff t Henry Mevington and alhers to the 

Jfeo, 14 , 1658 . 5 ?. India Hov«e JiecQrd^ Company, 1659 . India House Records. 

J Bernier. 
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CasliiaieriaD. maids of lioiiop around Ixer person, all fan- 
tastically dressed.’’ ^ . ■ 1 A ■ 

But tile only question to be considered is, wliat 
effect bad all tMs upon tbe happiness of the people ? 
It is certain that regal magnificence is no test of 
national prosperity. Tbe wealth which was layished 
upon all the sumptuous palaces and the panoramic 
camps of these restless Bmperors, must have been 
primarily extracted from the people. How the im- 
perial coffers were filled it is not difficult to conjecture. 
Some of the early Mogul conquerors enriched them- 
selves by a series ot stupendous burglaries. If we 
could trace the career of any particular emerald or ruby 
from the days of Mahmoud of Grhuznee to those of Shah 
Jehan, there are few who would not rather thmk. of 
the costly jewel in the blaze of the peacoch s tail, than 
in the deep obscmdty of the bowels of a hideous idol. 
But we have no means, amidst so many broken dynastic 
chains, of establishing any imperial succession of this 
Mnd; and we might fairly assume, even if we had 
no positive evidence to rest upon, that, directly or in- 
directly, the people paid the price of ah the gorgeous 
magnificence which rendered the Court of the Great 
Mogul a type of regal splendor throughout the whole 
of the civilised world. It is stated that the progresses 
of Shah Jehan had no perceptible effect upon his cof- 
fers— that aU his vast nndertakings, indeed, were ma- 
naged with so much economy that he left an oveifiou - 
ing treasury, and a jewel-house groaning with wealth. 
We may gather from this significant fact some idea of 
what it was that caused the people to regard un- 
niingled horror the approach of the Mogul Coui . 
would be curious to ascertain what was the amoirnt ot 

* JSlphimtone, Bernier computes the S 

amount at fiomclhing under 6,000,000?. Ee m^es Shah s xeTcni^ 

ofourmoney,KhafiIihanat24,000,000/.. 28,00^000?., whilst Y 

“and,” says the historian, in a note, reckoned to have Been » 2 ,oou,uuut. 
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forced labor extracted from the people, and to what 
extent they were paid for their supplies. It is easy to 
manage vast undertakings with economy,” if little or 
nothing IS to be paid for work or materials. And I 
nardly thmk that with such data before us — as costly ex- 
peditions undertaken at Uttle cost, and the popular dread 
ol the Emperor’s approaoh-it is very unfair to assume 
that the rights of the people inhabiting the country 
through which the despot dragged the' cumbrous length 
of his gorgeous camp, were very slenderly regarded 
either by the sovereign himself, or the officers who at- 
tended his Court.* 

That the Mogul Emperors left behind them some ma»- 
mcent works, rests not merely on the authority of the 
Mahomedan historians. There are many picturesque 
evidences of the fact still patent to the senses of all who 
journey through the provinces of Hindostan. But onlv 
a small portion of these works ever conferred any sub- 
Btantial benefit on the people, and a still smaUer portion 
were intended, pnmarily, to promote their happiness. 
B they (M, It was more by accident than by design. 
Many of the works of which traces are still to be seen 
were m active operation for any one’s benefit but fa 

purpose when a particular king ceased to 
e n a particular direction. There is nothing more 

beneficence, than the fact that there is nothmg of a s«s- 

me character about It. The beneficence of the Mogul 

Sr ofT ^as never L 

^owth of any fixed pnnciple inherent in the Govern- 
or moMr’v S’ from one representative 

entirely on individual character, which was oft^ only 


time. »ere eKavtled bjrforMd 
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another name for individual caprice. Fortunateljj these 
individual changes were then of occurrence unusu^ly rare 
in Mahomedan countries. The epoch of which I am now 
writing extended over a period of about a century and a 
half, and embraced only four reigns. Akbar ascended 
the throne in 1556, and Aurungzebe was carried to the 
tomb in 1707. The evil, therefore, of that capricious 
exercise of power, of those frequent mutations in the 
sj’stem of government, which are inseparable from all 
despotisms, was not experienced to that extent which is 
entailed upon a people when they have not merely to con- 
tend against the caprices of an individual, but against the 
caprices of a series of capricious individuals. I confess 
that I have little faith in the happiness of the people 
imder such a despotism as that of the G-reat Moguls.’*' 
Neither life nor property was secure under their rule. 
The Mahomedan conquerors took what they wanted, and 
executed whom they would. If a merchant possessed 
gold or jewels, he was careful to hide Ms wealth. If an 
artisan was more than commonly ingenious in his craft, 


♦ I am speaking here of the flower 
of the Mogul princes. ' It is almost 
superfluous to allude to the cruelties of 
the earlier Mahomedan rulers. Ibn 
Batuta says that owing to the tyranny 
of the Emperor, Delhi, when he entered 
it, was almost a desert. “ The greatest 
city_ in the world had the fewest in- 
habitants.” The particular instances 
of the prince’s cruelty which are given, 
are too numerous for citation — one or 
two instances will suffice; “ One of the 
Emirs of Eargana came to pay him a 
temporary visit. The Emperor re- 
ceived him very kindly, and bestowed 
on him some rich presents. After this 
the Emir had a wish to return, hut 
was afraid the Emperor would not 
allow him to do so; he began, there- 
for^ to think of flight. Upon this, a 
whisperer gave intimation of his design, 
and the Emir was put to death; the 
whole of his wealth was then given to 
the informer. Eor this is the ciistom, 
that when anyone gives private inti- 
mation of the designs of another, and 
his information turns out to be true, 


the person so informed of is put to 
death, and his property is given to the 
informer.” Again; “Upon a certain 
day, when I myself was present, some 
men were brought out who had been 
accused of having attempted the life of 
the Vizier. They were ordered accord- 
ingly to be thrown to the elephants, 
wMch had been taught to cut their vic- 
tims to pieces. Their hoofs were cased 
with sharp iron instruments, and the 
extremities of these were like knives. 
On such occasions the elephant-driver 
rode upon them; and when a man was 
thrown to them, they would wrap their 
trunk about him and toss him up, then 
take him with the teeth and throw him 
between their forefeet upon the breast. 
If the order was, to cut him to pieces, 
the elephant would do so with his irons, 
and then throws the piece among the 
assembled, multitude; but if the order 
was to leave him, he would be left lying 
before the Emperor,, until the skin 
should betaken off and stuffed withhay, 
and the flesh g^ven to the dogs.” 
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he concealed the extent of his skill. It was dangerous 
to be rich. It was dano-erous to be clever. It was 

. . 'O' 

dcangerous in any way to be a marked man. If the sove- 
reign was accessible to his subjects, so was the execu- 
tioner. Justice was administered with such extraordi- 
nary promptitude, that offenders were hurried into the 
presence of their Maker almost before they knew that 
they had committed any offence. Nor was the personal 
clemeney of the sovereign liimself any defence against 
such gross abuse of arbitrary power. He had no means 
of communicating his own mild nature to the provincial 
viceroys and governors who ruled over remote parts of 
his empire, or even to the ministers of his own imme- 
diate cabinet.’* His delegated authority was often cruelly 
abused. Old travellers tell of barbarous acts committed 
even in the presence of European gentlemen, at the re- 
cital of which humanity shudders, and credulity is well- 
nigh staggered.f There is hardly a native of India in 

* Behram, Akbar’s prime minister, tice, it is little likely that the com- 
was a great man, and, on the whole, monalty escaped, 
not, ^ had one. But it is recorded of f Take, for example, the following 
him, that “he took advantage of from the travels of John Mandelslo, 
Akbar’s absence on a hawking-party, written in 1640. The governor of 
to put to death Tardi Beg, the former Ahmedabad had invited the principal 
governor of Delhi, without even the directors of the English and Dutch 
ceremony of taking the king’s orders on trades to an entertainment, of which, 
so solemn an occasion. One day, while as usual, displays .of the dancing-girls 
Akbar was amusing himself with an were among the chief features. One 
elephant- fight, one of these animals party having danced themselves out, 
ran off the field pursued by its antago- another was sent for; hut they refused 
nist, and followed by a promiscuous to come, for a reason which need not be 
crowd of spectators ; it rushed through given, and were then forcibly dragged 
the tents of Behram, some of which into the presence of the governor. He 
were thrown down; thus exposing the listened to their excuse, “laughed at 
minister himself to danger, whilst it it, but immediately commanded out a 
threw all around him into the utmost party of his guar^ and ordered their 
confusion and alarm. Irritated by this heads to be struck off. They begged 
seeming affront, and, perhaps, suspect- their lives with horrid cries and lamen- 
ing a design against his life, Behram tations; but he would he obeyed, and 
ordered the elephant-driver to be put caused the execution to be done in' the 
to death. A nobleman, room before all the company — ^not'one 

of consequence enough to oppose of the lords then present daring to make 
Behram, was put to death, oh . some the least intercession for those wretches, 
slight charge by that minister. The who were eight in number. The stran- 
king’s own tutor, Pir Mahomed Klian, gers were startled at the horror of the 
narrowly ; escaped the . same fate, spectacle, and inhumanity of the action, 
and was banished bn |H^tenee of a which the governor taking notice of, 
pilgrimage to Mecca;” If men of fell a laughing, and asked them what 
rank were treated to this wild jus- they were so much startled at.” 
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the present day, who does not hug to himself the precious 
thought that there is no longer any power in the state 
that can order, under the influence of a gust of passion, or a 
spasm of caprice, even the meanest laborer to be trampled 
to death by elephants, or disembowelled with a sharp 
knife. The poorest Cooley is entitled to all the solemn 
formalities of a judicial trial, and the punishment of 
death, by whomsoever administered, and on whomsoever 
inflicted, without the express decree of the law, is a mur- 
der for which the highest functionary in the Company’s 
territories is as much accountable as a sweeper would be 
for the assassination of the Governor-General in Durbar. 

It must be admitted that the later Mogul Emperors 
*\yere not intolerant — that they seldom or never gave 
way to the littleness of religious persecution. It would 
seem that the earlier Tartar monarchs filled all the chief 
ofllces of the state with strangers and aliens, and that 
the Hindoos were almost wholly set aside. But the 
princes of whom I am now writing were more tolerant 
and more liberal. The claims of the Hindoos were not 
disregarded. Men were appointed to offices of high trust 
and emolument, without reference to the religion which 
they professed, or the country from which they drew 
their origin. 

i It is not easy to arrive at a clear conception of the 

general condition of the great mass of the people during 
the reign of the Mogul princes. Materials are greatly 
. wanting. Early travellers and historians tell us much of 
the Court — little or nothing of the people. Ibn Batuta, the 
Arab traveller, whom Mahomed Toghlak made Judge of 
Delhi, tells us nothing of the condition of the inh|bit.ants 
of Northern India, but leaves us to infer that the country 
was considerably over-nm with robbers and wild beasts. 
Of the country on the coast of Malabar, however, , he 
gives a flourishing account. “ In all this space,” he says, 
“ of two months’ journey, there is hot a span free from 
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cultivation. Por everybody has here a garden, and his 
house is placed in the middle of it, and round the whole 
of this there is a fence of wood, up to which the ground 
of each inhabitant comes.” The Italian travellers, who 
visited India about the same time, speak with rapture ot 
the flourishing state of Gruzerat and Cambay; and de* 
sciibe the populous towns, the rich orchards, and the 
beautiful gardens which every where decorated the banks 
of the G anges, and indicated the prosperity of the people. 
But the knowledge possessed by these travellers was su- 
perficial ill the extreme; what they saw they but im- 
perfectly comprehended, and of what they heard they 
had but scanty means of estimating the truth. One fact 
was always related to them, and always carefully set 
down in their tablets. In every city that they passed 
were stored up immense heaps of jewels and gold. That 
there were, in those days, vast accumulations of this kind 
of unproductive capital is not to be doubted. But the 
many profited little by the hoarded wealth of the few. 
The indications of national prosperity were, I believe, 
local and accidental ; and I have no faith in the general 
result. The wealth of India .may have been great, but it 
did not circulate. It is now diffused over a larger space 
— is more reproductive. That, to some extent, these 
once stored“Up treasures have, by a gradual process 
of extraction, been drained out of the country, is not to 
be denied. But the residue is of more service to the 
people than the gross amount secretly garnered up in the 
most affluent days of the old Mahomedan kings.® 

Of this gorgeous display of imperial wealth our own 

* A very experienced and intelligent native chiefs, Mahrattas, and others, 
friend, to whom this work is indebted was dazzling — ^what has become of it? 
for some of its most valuable details, Has it, I asked — has it not spread 
writes, with reference to this and the among the people, and so raised the 
passage at p. 24; “The question here general level, though the eminences 
suggested is a vwy carious one, and may have been lowered ? Skinner 
one regarding which 1 once had a talk would not admit this —at least, not to 
with James Skinner. Even so late as the extent I desired — and maintained, 
in, the days of his youth, the exhibition with the ShroflTs and Bunneahs, that 
of wealth at the great gatherings of we drain the land.”— [ Jf5. Mtes.2 
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CGitntrjmen spoke in the same-exalted strains, but tkey 
contrasted it witb tbe general poverty of tbe people. 

‘ ■ Toucbing tbe wealth of tbe king,” wrote one-of tbe 
oldest of the Company’s servants, in the reign of Je- 
banguire, ‘‘ though I cannot be otherwise persuaded 
than that it is very great, yet I cannot beheve it to 
amount to that exceeding height that Captain Hawkins 
hath very fabulously written of it; but howsoever, it is 
certainly marvellously great ; and this he raiseth two 
principal ways, by the rent of his lands, and by the 
goods of his noble subjects, for almost the whole estate 
of all the greater persons of his kingdom retumeth to 
him after their decease. The main sum of his wealth 
consisteth partly in ready money in his coffers, whereof 
he is said to possess wonderful store; for there is still an 
importation of all sorts of money into his- country, but 
never an exportation ; and partly in rich stones, pearls, 
and jewels, wherewith he is reported to be better fur- 
nished than any prince on the face of the earth.” And 
the same writer adds, that though some of the courtiers 
are very wealthy, “ the plebeian sort is so poor, that tlie 
greatest part of them go naked in their whole bodies, 
saving about their [middle] which they cover with a 
linen coverture;”* a state of beatitude in respect of 
which they, in no degree, differ from the people of the 
present day. 

Of the dangerous state of the public ways at this time, 
a clear conception may be gained from the statements 
of the same writer. On my passage fr:om Surat,” he 
says, “ over a large tract of country as far as Agra, I was 
subject to a world of dangers on the way, it being well 
known that no country more dangerous to travel is in 
the whole world than this, by reason of many thousands 
of blood-sucking villains, that for so much as one of their 

* Joseph Salhank io the Company ^ Nov, 22, 1617. /w/k* House JRecords, 
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■brass pieces of money tliat countervailetli tlie tliird part of 
a penny sterling mil cut a man’s throat, wHcli doth appear 
bj tlie examine of one of our poor countrymen, travelling 
about a year past betwixt Surat and Agra, over certain 
woody and desolate parts of the country, was so often 
assaulted by tMeves on the way, whereof some stripped 
Mm of all his little money about him; yet when cha- 
ritable people did oifer him money to buy him victuals, 
he would take none of them, knowing he should c[uickly 
be deprived of it, besides the fear of his life, but con- 
tented himself only with such poor food as people pre- 
sented to him.” “ Howbeit,” adds the writer, in a spirit 
of grateful veneration, “ I for my part passed through all 
those hellish weapons that these cannibal villains used 
to Mil men withal, securely enough, through the tender 
mercies of my gracious God.”* This does not bring out 
in very favorable colors the internal administration of 
the Moguls. 

Some stress has been laid upon the amount of revenue 
raised under the Mahomedan dynasties ; but I do not re- 
gard this as any real test of the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Ibn Batuta says that the revenue raised from the 
district of Dowlatabad, in taxes and fines,” amounted 
to seventeen crores of rupees, or seventeen millions of 
our money. What the extent of country subject to the 
lieutenantcy of Dowlatabad may have been, is only to 
be vaguely gathered from the assertion that “ it extends 
through a distance of three months,” e., a three months’ 
journey. During the reigns of the later Mogul Emperors, 
from Akbar to Aurungzebe, the revenue seems to have 
averaged from twenty-six to twenty millions of our money. 
During these reigns, varymg according to the personal 
character of the monarch, a considerable amount was 
: realised from the questionable sources of fines and pre- 

* Joseph ^Ibank to i}\e Compca^, Novmher^ 1617, India House Becords, 


sents. Besides these, tliere was little else than the land- 
tax to recruit the roj^al treasury.^ It would seem that 
ill Akbar's reign, Upper India yielded more, and Iiower 
India less, than at the present period. A comparison of 
the wealth of the difierent districts will be in some re- 
spects to our advantage ; in others, to our disadvantage. 
But, on the whole, rightly estimated, the balance is not 
^ against us.f 

There have necessarily been great changes, and of those 
changes advantage has been taken by writers eager to 
elevate the Mahomedan rule at the expense of that of 
the British Government in India. Doubtless, some once- 
prosperous places exhibit now no sign of prosperity— - 
doubtless, there is nothing but waste and ruin visible in 
spots which were once smiling with cultivation, or stately 
with the evidences of mercantile wealth. But look at the 
state of England at the present time. If a traveller were 

* It should he homo in mind that, two •with us, ia opposition to seven mth 
under the govormnent of the Mahome* the Mogul. We have selected the above 
dan princes, the productiveness of the almost at a venture, and on the other 
soil was more uncertain and accidental hand it •would he unfair not to mention 
than under our own. The disturbed several districts -where the balance 
state of the country often caused large seems in favor of the old scheme, 
breadths of land to remain fallow for These, it may be augured, are mostly 
some years, and when they were again in Upper India, nor were the mighty- 
brought under cultivation, the yield resources of Bengal ever brought into 
was necessarily great. _ full play by the Mahomedan sovereign 

^ f _A very able writer^ in the Calcutta or by the ablest of his viceroys. Ke- 

licview (Article, The Life and T'imes of niaon, under the great financier of 
Akhar) has given some interesting de- Akbar, paid in ten laklis at least, and 
tails of the relative amounts of revenue it is now set down as giving only two. 
raioC'dfrom different districts in Akbar’s Bahar showed twenty-one lakhs, and 
time and in our o-wn: — ** We will take its actual land-revenue is probably 
at random the revenue of different about the same, and Agra, which is 
?.inahs in various parts of the kingdom, now thought rich at fifteen, is set down 
and the balance-sheet will bo struck in. as giving the almost incredible return 
our favor. Chittagong or Chatgaon, of fifty-one iakhs of rupees. [This, 
in Abtd Fail’s scheme, paid three lakhs however, may be explained away. In 
a year. Kow, though over-run with the Sabah, were probably comprehended 
jungle, and burdened with an extra- several smaller Sircan or zillahs, as 
ordinary revenue and judicial esta- Muttra, Furrukabad, Etawah, &c.] But 
^ blishment, it yields almost six. Purnea our present great strength lies in the 

gave barely two: it now yields above revenues of Bengal and Behar. Here 
twelve. Tirhufc gave hardly five lakhs, we surpass the best days of the Mtw- 
and it now produces fourteen.- Budaon aulmans, and to this alone -we trust for 
shows us a balance of nine laklis, and a corps de reserve when war or the ex- 
it gave eight in the time of Akbar; penses of a province unable to pay it^ 
Allahabad presents a score of twenty- have drained the coffers of the atet*.** 
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now to nudertake a journey into the interior "by road, he 
would stmiihle upon many signs of what, with equal 
candour and truth, might be declared to be evidences of 
the decadence of Great Britain. He would pass through 
many once-flourishing country towns, now in a state of 
visible desertion and prostration. He would enter once- 
inagnificent caravanserais (posting-houses and hotels), 
on the spacious court-yards of which the grass is now 
growing. If the windows are not broken, and the house 
and the stables empty, the probability is that the traveller 
will find the many-roomed edifice inhabited by the an- 
cient landlord, now a needy farmer, and the parish curate, 
who finds there permanent accommodation at a lower 
rent than is demanded by any other inhabitant of the 
place. The little town, which once was in a continual 
state of bustle and excitement, is now like a city of the 
silent. Little children play securely in the streets, un- 
scared by the clanging hoofs of post-horses, or the smack- 
ing of post-boys’ whips. But, for all this, England is not 
in a state of decay. The tide of traffic and the course of 
our pleasure-progresses run in a different direction. But 
if old towns are falling into decay, new ones are springing 
up. As it is in England, so is it in India. It would be ' 
as reasonable to declare that the prosperity of Great 
Britain is declining, because there are evidences of decay 
along the Great Horth Eoad, as to comment upon the de- 
crepitude of the Indian Empire, because about the grand 
imperial highway from Delhi to Cashmere there are 
indications of a state of bygone road-side grandeur, 
in the shape of ruined caravanserais and wells. The 
similitude is not a perfect o&e, but its imperfections 
are decidedly to the disadvantage of my argument. 
The change is, in the one case, from a state of things in 
accordance with the interests of the people, to another 
state of things, under altered circumstances, advantageous 
to the interests of the people. In the other case, the 
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cliange is from a state of things advantageous to the 
Emperor and his immediate followers, to a state of things; 
advantageous to the general mass of the people ■ The 
evidences of decline which we see around us in India, are 
evidences, in reality, of little more than the decline of the 
paramount power of imperial selfishness. We need not 
much concern ourselves about such a decadence as this. 

I have touched upon the subject of the relative amount 
of revenue raised under the Mogul dynasties and under 
the British-Indian Government. But of fiir more im- 
portance and interest than the question of the amount 
of revenue raised, is the question of the manner of its 
expenditure. I doubt whether the revenue actually col- 
lected under the most prosperous Mogul Government 
ever exceeded that now raised’ by our own: I am certain 
that, whatever the amount may have been, it was less 
beneficially expended. Now it is paid into what is 
emphatically called the public treasury. It is held in 
trust, and expended for the benefit of the people. But 
ill the old times, much of the money collected irom the 
people by legitimate, and much besides that was extorted 
Irora them by illegitimate means, was poured into the 
coffers of the Emperor and his dependents. Save in 
rare exceptiqnal cases, there. was a lavish waste of money 
on the costly accompaniments of a licentious Court- 
on dancing girls and fighting animals, and pleasure-pro- 
gresses and great panoramic camps. The contributions 
of the people were not sown, as it were, in the national 
soil, to spring up speedily again multiplied into a rich 
harvest. That which was taken from the husbandman 
did not return to him, but went, perhaps, to decorate 
the tail of a jewelled peacock, or to beautify the costly 
mosaic on the tomb of a Mussulman dame. It is very 
true that the English in India have erected no TaJ- 
Mehals. If a Governor-General wei'e to attempt to spend 
a tithe of the hundreds of thousands of pounds which 

'b 
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the Taj is said ito liave cost, on tlie tomb of a defunct 
wife, lie would be recalled long before tbe work could 
be completed, and impeacbed soon after bis recall. 

I have no wish to blacken tbe cbaracter of tbe Ma- 
bomedan Emperors. I am anxious to give them credit 
for all that they bave done. But I am almost asbamed 
of myself for having spent so much time in showing — 
what is so patent to the unaided comprehension of all who 
have not contented themselves with ignorance or aban- 
doned themselves to prejudice — ^tbe manifest inferiority, 
in tbe scale of benevolence and beneficence, of even the 
best of these Mahomedan despots, as rulers of Hindostan, 
to the most indolent and selfish of our own Govern ors- 
General. It is enough, indeed, to write that they were 
despots. Under such a despotism, the people could not 
have been prosperous or happy. There was no security 
for bfe or property. The luxurious, selfishness of the 
Emperors depressed and enfeebled the people. It could 
not be otherwise. The country, indeed, is still prostrated 
by that great curse of Mogul tyranny. It has never re- 
covered from the corrupting influences of the slavish 
fear which that great domination engendered. India 
owes the confirmed debasement of her morals, no less 
than her mosques and cenotaphs, to the Moguls. It 
may be that a concjuered people are always, more or 
dess, a false people — that it is not in the nature of men 
"to be truthful with the yoke on their necks. But the 
form of government observed, and the character of 
the religion professed by. the conquerors, must always 
regulate the degree to which political prostration is 
accompanied by moral debasement. Falsehood is the 
child of fear. And who can estimate the tremendous 
amount of falsehood against which the English legis- 
lator has now to contend? — falsehood which baffles the 
wisdom of the enlightened, and sets at nought the best 
efforts of the humane. The state of things which ex- 
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isted under tlie rale of tlie Mogul despots was too 
surely caleulated to corrupt both Mahomedans and 
Hindoos to perpetuate among both classes the selfish- 
ness and faithlessness which years of milder rule and 
more ennobling example have yet scarcely even begun 
to eradicate. “ 

We found the people of India abject, degraded, false 
to the very core. Mussulman domination had called 
into^ full activity all the-bad ..qualities which Hindooism 
has in itself a fatal tendency to generate. To the esoteric 
vices inseparable from such a religion were added the 
exoteric vices born of circumstances, injurious to any 
people, but to such a people fatal in the extreme. The 
faithlessness, if not engendered, aggravated, and 
petuated by Mussulman despotism, is now the grand 
stumbling-block of British legislation. There, is hardly 
an hour of his official existence in which it does not 
present itself in the path of the Christian functionary, to 
impede his advance and embarrass his inovements. It is 
as patent to him as the Taj-Mehal, or the Kootah-Minar ,* 
and, go where he will, it is sure to stare him in the face. 

It has not been my object in this chapter to draw any 
regular comparison between the general features of Ma» 
homedan rule and those of our own dominion in the East. 
There is one point of difference, which will readily 
present itself to the mind of even the most inexperienced 
reader. It will at once occur to him, that the Miissuh 
man conqueror, though differing in religion, and to a 
certain extent in manners, from the Hindoo, was still 
a member of the same great Oriental family, and ex- 
hibited, in his ordinary intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the conquered land, as many points of resemblance as 
ot difference, and even in the latter very often assimilated 
Ms own customs to those of thecountiy of his adoption. 
He sat on the ground ; he ate his dinner with his fingers • 
he covered his head and uncovered his feet/m-doorsi he 
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secluded Ms ■women,* and if he did not bring with him the 
same amount of regard for ceremonial observances, and 
the same rigid ideas on the subject of the cleanliness and 
imcleanliness of external things, he was very soon impreg- 
nated with them. The Mahomedan conqueror rapidly 
became Hindooised. He fused himself into the general 
mass of the people. He was not a Tartar, or an Afghan, 
but a Mahomedan Indian. India was Ms country ,* he 
was not merely in it, but of it. He, or his father, or some 
more remote ancestor, had emigrated thither, and had 
forgotten the country he had left behind. But between 
the English conqueror and his Hindoo subject there is 
an impassable gulf. There is nothing in common be- 
tween them. The British gentlemen, who fill all the 
principal offices of the state, are not Christian Indians, 
but Christian Englishmen. They have brought their own 
costume and their own customs with them, and they keep 
them on the banks of the Ganges as they would on the 
banks of the Thames. They live alone — utterly sepa- 
rated from the mass of the people. — and are surrounded 
with a prestige of superior wisdom and superior strength; 
but still, in many respects, an astonishment and a reproach 
in the eyes of our benighted brethren. 

It is within the scope of this inquiry only to consider 
the very obvious difference of which I speak in relation 
to the happiness and prosperity of the people. And, 
on this point, it needs not that much should be said. 
The more you know of a man’s circumstances— -the 
more clearly you understand his character, and are 
acquainted with his feelings and opinions— -the more 
familiar you are with his domestic habits, and the more 
unrestrained is your intercourse with him— the more good 
you may do Mm, if you will. But the greater, at the same 
time, is the injury wMch these advantages enable you 
to indict upon him. Doubtless the orientalism of our 
M.ahomedan predecessors might have wrought mightily 
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for tlie benefit of tlie people of India, but it may be fairly 
doubted that it did. It was used rather as an engine of 
oppression than of protection. It manifested itself rather 
in arbitrary interference than in kindly concernment. It 
was insolent and magisterial, rather than tender and 
paternal in its demonstrations. If the familiarity of the 
Mahomedans with the language, the usages, the feelings, 
and opinions of the people of India had been associated 
with our own earnest and sustained desire to turn these 
advantages to account, great, doubtless, would have been 
the gain. But it was the study of the Mahomedans to 
turn them only to their own » account, and they were 
rarely used as anything else than as instruments of extor- 
tion and oppression. 

Apart from these considerations, it is probable that the 
points of resemblance between the conquerors and the con- 
quered rendered Ae yoke more irritating and oppressive. 
The greater the difference between the master and the 
servant, the less intolerable is the state of servitude. But 
not merely upon this account is the latter less restless 
beneath it. It is certain that iinder the Mahomedan 
Governments the people were continually breaking out 
into revolt. Under the British Government internal re- 
bellion is a thing almost unknown. I believe that this is 
in no small measure attributable to the approximation in 
the one case, and the divergence in the others of which 
I have been speaking. When the difference between the 
master and the servant is slight, the latter is little able to 
understand why the relationship should exist, aud little 
willing to suffer- its continued existence. not 

recognise either the physical or the moral superiority 
which should place one in subjection to the other. And, 
therefore, he is restless under the yoke, and endeavors 
to cast it off. But when the master comes from a distance 
—from some far-off fabulous cottntry — when he speaks 
another language, has another complexion, wears another 
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dress, and comes witk all the enwoMmeuts of wealth, 
aad wisdom, and physical power, great alike ih activity 
and endurance— the servant recognises the necessity of 
submission ; his self-love is less wounded, he is more 
patient under the yoke. N ow, if the yoke is to he home 
at aU, it cannot he home too patiently. Every effort to 
cast it off increases the cost of the subjugation. 

I have one more argument to notice in this chapter, 
which has swollen to a length which I did not contem- 
plate at its commencement. It is said that if the 
people of India were happier under our rule than under 
that of their Asiatic conquerors, they would emigrate 
largely into the British provinces from those states, as 
Oude and Hyderabad, wMch are stiil under Asiatic 
domination. And it has been m?ged by a very high 
authority that this circumstance is to be attributed to 
the fact that, although under British rule there is 
more security and more tranquillity, our monopoly of 
aU the cMef offices of the state more than counter- 
balances these advantages, and deters men from seek- 
ing o\ir protection. But it appears to me that we need 
not look further than the known character of the 
people of India for the cause of their immoveability and 
quiescence. The natives of India are not a migratory 
people^ They are not an enterprising people. Apathy 
is one thing-; content is another. Of the misgovern- 
ment of the Oude and Hyderabad provinces I need not 
speak in this place. It is argued that this misgovem- 
ment is submitted to, because the natives under native 
rule may rise to offices of dignity and emolument. But 
how little, after ah, does this E^ect the happiness of 
the great mass of the people. It is small consolation 
to the husbandman whose crops are destroyed, or to 
the artisan whose house is bmmt to the ground, that 
there is no law against his sitting as a judge, or com- 
manding a regiment of horse. It is of far more im- 
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portaBce to him that they who commaaid regimeiits of 
horse sho-uld protect instead of oppressing, and that 
they who sit as judges shonH conscientiously admi- 
nister justice to the people. It appears to me that the 
view taken of this matter by the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company is pre-eminently sound. 
“ Facilities of official intercomrse,” they wrote in an 
admirable letterto the Supreme Government of India, 
enunciating their opinions respecting the interpretation 
of the Charter Act of 1884, can little aifect the bulk 
of the people under any government, and least under 
a good government. It is not by holding out incen- 
tives to official ambition, but by repressing crime, by 
securing and guarding property, % creating confidence, 
by ensuring to industry the fruit of its labors, by pro- 
tecting men in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
rights, and in the unfettered exercise of their faculties, 
that government best ministers to the public wealth 
and happiness. In effect, the free access to office is 
chiefly valuable when it is a part of general freedoin.*’*^ 
But it is time that this inquiry should cease. The 
paper upon which I have written these last pages has 
rested upon a foMo “ Blue Book,” containing a return 
“of all puMc works wMct haye been completed in 
India by the East India Company withm the last ten 
years; including embankments, canals, and works of 
irrigation, roads and bridges, buddings, factories, docks, 
and all other pubHc works.”— “ Also, a similar return 
of all public works now in progress in India (with the 
addition of any proposed railways), shoving in each 
case the object of tlie work, the date of its commence- 
ment, and ■ (where ternainated) its termination, the 
amount of esspense incurred, 4he amount esto for 
completion, and the probable ‘time of completion, of all 

* The Court of Directors to tlie Govemor-Qenerai of Xndia in Council, December 
10, 1834. MS, Becords, 
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unfbiisliOd works ; with such statements or documents as 
may be deemed necessary to explain or illustrate the 
above returns.” — (Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, August 1, 1851.) I shall have occasion 
to refer to this, in less general terms, in a subsequent 
portion of this work. In the mean while, there it is, 
as a solid argument in itself, against which little can 
be said by those who vaunt the superior beneficence 
of the Mahomedan Emperors, and discourse upon the 
short-comings of our British rule in the East. It may 
not be all that I could desire ,% but, even as it is, could 
Akbar and his famous minister, Abul Eazul, have 
brought out such a “ Blue Book” as this ? 

Note.— Illustrative of vhat I have any favorite aes!gn,reuaered it possible 
remarked, at pageu89, on the subject of for a very feeble state to leave very 
forcfed labor employedintheconstruction bulky vestiges to excite the admiration 
of the great public -works of the native and curiosity of succeeding generations, 
princes of India, I find a passage in What ancient Egypt suffered that the 
Mr. Robertson’s very interesting -rork, Pyramids might rise no one can tell; 
“Political Incidents of the First Bur- andj^rho thinks no-w of the 30,000 men, 
mese War,” -which I should have quoted woriien, and children, said to have 
in the right place had the volume been perished, since this century commenced, 
in existence -when I -was -writing on the to accelerate the excavation of the 
subject. Speaking of the remains of a canal connecting the Nile with Alex- 
great wall in Arracan, Idr. Robertson andria ?” It was observed, too, by 
says: “It is always to be -borne in Lord Aberdeen, in tbe House of Lords, 
mind, in drawing conclusions from the with reference to the “humiliating” 
great doings of ancient rulera, of whom fact of tbe “ great works of the Mogul 
no other record remains, that the po-wer Emperors,” that -we “might as well 
unscrupulously exercised by the mo« draw an inference from the Pyramids 
narchs of those early days, at least in of Egypt, and concta^ their 

Asia and Africa, of. compelling the builders were sujferior to us in moral 
whole mass of their subjects to devote qualifications,” — IParliatnenfar^ Pro- 
tlieir labors to the accomplishment of cecdinys, ilfarc7i 11, 1853,] 
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CHAPTER in. 

Our European Predecessors— The Portuguese in India— The Dutch— Discourage- 
ments at the Outset — ^Progress of Empire— Our Eirst Administrative Efforts 
—The Conquest of Bengal — Efforts of Clive and Hastings — ^The Eegulating 
Act — Cornwallis and the Begulations— Subsequent Administrative Advances. 

Theee is no need that, in pursuing the history ol 
Indian Adnhnistration, I should treat m detail of the 
measures of our European predecessors on the great field 
of Eastern adventure. They were traders ; they were 
conquerors j they were spoliators; they were prose^ 
lytisers. But they were not administrators. 

I would only speak of them in so far as their doings 
induencod the rise and progress of onr own power m the 
East. On the last day of the sixteenth century the 
London East India Company became a substantial fact. 
The Portuguese had preceded us on the great pathways 
of the Eastern seas, and had even claimed a sort of ex- 
clusive right to the traffic of the far Indies. They had 
led the way to the great discoveries, by which other 
countries were eager to profit, and looked upon our 
merchant-ships as piratical interlopers. They had nari- 
gated and traded ; they had fought and conquered ; they 
had mtrigned and proselytised, before the traders of 
London had met at Alderman Goddard’s house or 
E ounders’ HaU, and taken measures to equip certain 
vessels of their own “upon a pure mercantile bottom.” 
The commercial enterprise of the substantial Elemmgs, 
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too, had been roused into activity before our own, and 
they sent out their heavy vessels to the spice-islands 
before we had done more than talk about it. When, 
therefore, we fairly started as adventurers in the Eastern 
seas, we had rivals to cope with, whose antagonism cannot 
be estimated by those who would measure it in accord- 
ance with the relative powers of the three nations in the 
middle of the present century. 

The progress of the Portuguese on the Continent of 
India had been rapid and dazzling. But the seeds of 
decay had been xdanted deep in the constitution of the 
Indo-Lusitanian power fi:om its birth. Encouraged by 
the first successes of their countrymen, all kinds of 
adventui'ers, bound by no laws, and restrained by no 
scruples, flooded into the comatry, and made a deluge of 
licentiousness wherever they went. Soldiers swaggered, 
and priests crept about the seaports. Ports and churches 
rose up at theh bidding. Strong in numbers, with all 
the muniments and equipments of war by sea and by 
land, they had no need to crouch to the native princes 
and, humbly solicit their protection. Insolence and 
violence were the characteristics of the “braggard 
Portugals,” and for a little whde they carried everything 
before them. 

It is not easy to ariiye at a just conception of the 
extent of Portuguese immigration in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centmdes. Some, at least, of the statements 
illustrative of this subject should be received with ex- 
treme caution. It is related, for exainx)le, that when 
the Moguls attacked Hooghly, where the Portuguese 
were garrisoned, in 1632, ten thousand of the latter fell 
in the course of the siege. Such statements as these may 
be safely discarded- The stamj) of exaggeration is too 
plainly upon them to suffer us to hesitate about their re- 
jection. But when every allowance is made for these 
over-charged traditions, it still remains to be accredited 
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tliat Portugal poined lier thousands into India in tlie 
eixteentli and seventeentH centuries, and tliat a large 
proportion of them were desperate and unscrupulous 
adventurers, who loved neither God nor Man. 

The evil influence of the Portuguese was, in those 
early days, recited as the main hindrance to our advance- 
ment in the East. But it only kept us in check for a 
time to contribute to our ultimate greatness. At first, it 
would seem that the native powers, already alarmed and 
irritated by the fortifying of the Portuguese, had done 
their best to restrain a like evil habit in the new tribe of 
Peringhees ; but they began, after a while, to understand 
that the countrymen of Hawkins and Eoe could fight as 
well by sea and land as the descendants of Albuquerque j 
and it was conjectured that we might expel the lawless 
intruders, who had plundered their towns, massacred 
their people, and broken their idols without remorse. 
These things were in our favor. And whatever re- 
proaches we may rightfully heap on the iniquitous career 
of the Lusitmian conquerors, this much at least must be 
conceded to them, that they were the first to breast the 
heady torrent of Mussulman usurpation in Hindostan, 
and to destroy the prestige of the invincibility, of the 
Mogul. It was no light thing to bring the skill and 
enterprise of western civilisation face to face with the 
embodiment of that great Maliomedaii power, which, 
streaming fi:om its wild home in Central Asia, had over- 
run so many countries, and absorbed so many princi- 
palities. It was no light thing to drive a thorn into the 
flesh which had swollen so proudly under the influence 
of years of unbroken prosperity, and to raise festering 
anxieties and misgivings where before had been only 
security and triumph. 

It is clear to me that the errors of the Portuguese 
wrought mightily to our advantage-. Not that we vo- 
luntarily profited by them in the way of example, but 
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that we were compelled to avoid the excesses into which 
the}’- had hurried themselves, and those very excesses 
tended to facilitate o-ur gi’adual progress. We have 
established ourselves in India, because our progress has 
been gradual. Whilst we were slowly advancing step by 
step, the Portuguese Empire in India was rapidly faUing 
to pieces. We need not look to any foreign sources for 
the cause of its decline and fall. The enmity of the 
Dutch may have precipitated the event, but sooner or 
later it. mu St have fallen to pieces by the innate force of 
its own corruption. 

Outwardly these Flemish adventurers, who were so 
eager to grapple with the Portuguese, were our allies. 
But they were false friends, and, as such, more dangerous 
than open enemies. Our own seamen and factors had 
from the first been suspicious of the designs of these 
“ honest Dutch,” and had written one to another, from 
our insular establishments, -warning them that they were 
“our enemies to the utter ruin of our trade, so far as 
their power will give them leave.”* And this was very 
soon apparent. They obstructed us, and. dictated to 
us. They compelled us to do what we did not wish, and 
prevented ns from doing what we did. They committed 
excesses, and we paid the penalty of them in vicarious 
forfeitures and imprisonments. They wronged us, and 
lorded it over us ; and we were perpetually seeking 
redi’ess at home and abroad, but never succeeded even 
in obtaining an instalment of tardy justice. According 
to all human calculations at this time, the Dutch were 
about to establish a great empire in India, and the 
English were about to be driven ignominiously into new 
fields of enterprise in another quarter of the globe. All 
that the Company could do at this time was to maintain 
a gasping existence' against the threatened danger of 
total destruction. But the very obstructions which 

* Letter oj George 'BaUy from Macassar., to Bantam. ' India Home Beeords. 
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seemed to menace tlie life of tiie Company were the 
elements of its permanent success. ' 

For these very disconragements, which beset the 
Company at the commencement of their career, averted 
envy and compelled caution, and were therefore their 
protection and support. If India had really embraced 
within its limits the “ arm heata divites et insulas" which 
the ima^ations of our countrymen pictured to them so 
luxuriantly at the dawn of the seventeenth centmy—if 
the traffic had been as profitable, if the fields of adven- 
ture had been as alluring in reality as in expectation — if 
the young men of good family who went out in oim early 
fleets had met with brave entertainment from the native 
princes, and had sent home dazzling accounts of their 
marvellous success, there would soon have been an end 
of the Company.- A httle cluster of London merchants 
could never have kept in their own hands the privilege ■ 
of exclusite trade with the far Indies, if it had not been 
that this privilege appeared to be little worth contest- 
ing. The Company were opposed abroad and vilified at 
home* Their dividends were unexpectedly low. Their 
shares were at a discount. Their factors wrote home 
that English goods “ w^duld not vent among the Gentries;” 
and the Lord Ambassador, whom King James sent but 
to the Mogul, protested that “ the country was mistaken.” 
This embassy seemed for a time to raise the dignity of 
Indian adventurd, and to give an impetus to the ignorant 
ambition of the rrnprofitable classes at home. But they 
soon discovered the error they had committed, and re- 
turned home to report that there was no hopeful enter- 
tainment for them in the kingdom of the Great Mogul. 
The war in the Low Countries gave better prospect of 
employment to our younger sons. And so, in this the seem- 
ing hopelessness of Indian enterprise, lay strong tind deep 
all our hope. If the Company’s monopoly had not been 
preserved we should have established no Indian Empire. 
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Not that tlie Gompanj ever thought of empire. The 
IiOndoE merchants, who looked anxiously for the retuni 
of their rich argosies, when the Stuarts sat in White- 
hall, and the Moguls ruled the empire of Hindostan from 
the Peacock throne of DelM, were tio more than adven- 
turous traders. They were never stirred hy dreams of con- 
quest, or perplexed hy projects of government. Their 
v^dest specrdations were hounded hy the vision of a few 
factories within sight of the white surf of the southern and 
western coasts, or washed hy the dark waters of the 
Ganges. They were settlers only hy sufferance of the 
native princes, of whom they stood in continual awe ,* and 
it would have seemed as impossihle to them to reduce the 
“ Great Mogul” to a pensioner and a suppliant, as to 
float the continent of Hindostan into the British Channel, 
and annex it materially to the British Isles. 

In all their counsels at home — ^in all their instructions 
to their servants abroad — ^the trader was everywhere 
dominant. It was their policy to retain the slightest pos- 
sible hold of the soil — ^to encumber themselves with as 
little as possible that they could not carry off at a 
moment’s notice. They hated the thought of an increase 
of “dead stock.” The multiplication of factories was 
odious to them ; and a fort was an abomination. They 
looked only for a brisk trade and a good diridend. And 
although for “neglecting to establish fortified factories”^ 
they were nearly losing their monopoly altogether, they 
reprehended their servants abroad' for thinking of terri- 
torial acquisition and military defence. Indeed, so little 
did it seem to them that there was any chance of ever 
fighting with the natives of India, that, during the war 
of snccession at the end of Shah Jehan’s reign, they ex- 
ported ordnance and ordnance-stores “ on a pure mercan- 
tile bottom,” calculating that there would be a demand 

* Tv-as one 0^ assigned for the grant of the charter to 

Courten's Association. 
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for sueii articles of merchandise, and that the royal 
princes would pay highly for goods which they could 
turn to such profitable account. But the disposal of 
events was far beyond the reach of that little handful 
of London merchants. All things were working quietly, 
but powerfully, when least they thought it, towards 
the establishment of that great empire of the Merchant 
Princes which now stretches from Peshawur to Pegu. 

Eager as the Company were, and earnestly as they tried, 
to limit the number of their factories, the number con- 
tinued to increase. Expansion seemed to be the natural 
la;W which governed our position in the East. From the 
Bombay coast, where the Company’s factors first settled 
themselves, they made their way by land to Agra, then 
rounded Cape Cormorin, settled themselves on the 
coast of Madras, and soon stretched up the Bay of 
Bengal, to establish themselves in that rich province.* 
This was not the result either of commercial cupidity or 
territorial ambition. Naturally disposed towards slow and 
cautious movement, the Company were hurried onward 
by an irresistible power, which made them, in spite of 
themselves. Merchant Princes and great territorial Lords, 
Wonderful, indeed, was the manner in which the road 
was cleared for the advance of the Company. Everything 
was falling to pieces and decaying around them. The 
Mogul power was crumbling at their feet. The Portu- 
guese Empire was rotting away, devoured by worms and 
maggots — a filthy mass of corruption. Nothing had any 
vitality and progressiveness in it, except that little body 
of London merchants, which seemed beyond the reach of 
human accident to damage or to repress. Heavy blows and 
great discouragements gave them only new courage and 

♦It was not, however, considered a ‘Ms a hot country— the most of the 
rich proTinco in the early days of people very poor Gentiles-” — TMS 
British adventure. Our factors looked iiccoi-* of the East India Company,! 
askance at it. “ Bengalla,” they w^rote, 
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new strengtli. He wliose ways are not our ways wrouglit 
for tliein deliverance out of peril— power out of weakness 
—victory out of defeat. Tliere is no more instructive 
lesson in all liistory tkan tins. The great structure of 
our Indian Empire has been reared as no human intellect 
would have designed, and no huRian hands would have 
fashioned it. It has been reared for us as for a chosen 
people^ and mighty is the responsibility which a trust so 
imposed upon us entails. The more we consider all the 
circumstances of the Rise and Progress of the British 
power in the East, the more palpable and obstinate ap- 
pears the scepticism which would attribute so stupendous 
and mysterious a movement to anything but the special 
interference of an almighty Providence for a purpose 
commensurate with the grandeur of the design. 

It is not the object of this work to trace the triumphs 
of British arms and the extension of our territoiial 
dominioh. I have here to do only with matters of 
internal administration, and I assume the possession hy 
the reader of a general knowledge of the salient events 
of Anglo-Indian history, from the day on which Captain 
Best wrote to the Company, ‘‘we have settled in 
Surat,” to the time when Lord Dalhousie announced the 
annexation of Pegu.’*' We traded; we conquered; we 
governed, It was long before this matter of govern- 
ment came very palpably before us. At first, all that we 
had to do was to govern ourselves, and this we did in a 
very loose manner — ^rather according to laws of power 
and impulses of passion, than to principles of justice and 
reason. At the outset of our career the Company’s 
factors were under the immediate orders of their own 
chiefs — Surat being the seat of the central authority — 
but the “ General,” or commander of the Fleet, seems to 

* We liad a factory of old in Pegn~ used to report that the country was 
hut it u'as soon abandoned. Our traders full of nibios. 



* Joseph Salbank, one of the oWest f ** Whereby the •nray your wbrships 
of our factors, nrrote home to the Com- may be pleased to take notice, that it 
pany in 1617, complaining “ that your may be a tiling of ill consequence, ^vhen 

f rond Captain Keeling, towards whom you make commanders of ships to, be 
have ever carried myself very gen- of your Council of India, though to be 
teelly, or rather more humbly’ than I consulted without by your President 
ought to have done, should offer me and Council in some thin^, especially 
that indignity as to place me under such as concerns sea-affairs, hath been 
punies and younglings to wliom, for ray their continual practice, and is also very 
years’ sake, I might be esteemed grand- necessary -’’—CF. C?, JSfcwc to t/is Cm- 
fiitber— -yea, this he did, though he panjff Januar^j 1649, India House 
never saw them to whom he ^ve pro- Mecor4t , } 

^ence above me.”— India Home . 1 MS, Itidiu Home Mei^de, 


IMS. India Home J MS. India House Records. 


that lie regulate tiieir promotiorij* and that tlie captains 
of his s^hips sat in their councils and interfered 


sisted, in no small measure, of the people of the Fleet, 
perhaps this hision of the tTfo authorities was not alto« 
gether unreasonable or inexpedient. The consnltations 
■were often held'f.on board the ships in the Eoads ; and 
the chief of the factory signed his name after that of the 
principal naval officer. 

The laws under which our people lived at this time 
were necessarily twm-sided. In regard to all our trans- 
actions •with the native inhabitants of the place, we were 
subject to the judicial tribunals of the country. On the 
first establishment of our factory at Surat, Captain Best, 
ill his treaty with the Viceroy, had stipulated that “in 
all questions, wrongs and injuries that shall be offered to 
us and to our nation, we do receive from the judges and 
those that be in authority speedy justice, according to 
the quality of our coniplaints and wrongs done us, and 
that by delays we be not put off or wearied by time or 
charge.’’^ But our people had no great liking for these 
native courts, and when it could be done witliout ma- 
nifest danger, took the law into their own hands.. Among 
themselves justice was administered in criminal cases by 
virtue of a King's commission under the Great Seal, 
which empowered the Commissioners to punish and 
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execute offenders by martial law. ^ In civil cases tlie 
will of tlie President or Chief of the Factory seems to 
have been absolute. 

As our factories increased in number, there became a 
divided authority and control. The establishments on 
the western coast and in the interior of the peninsula 
were subordinate to Surat, whilst those on the Coro- 
mandel coast were off-shoots from, and subject to, the 
factory at Bantam. But the Company’s servants in India 
recommended a system of greater centralisation. “We 
are told,” they wrote, ^‘to declare our opinions that 
your affairs, like those of other nations which are far 
greater, would be best managed if they were submitted 
under one government, which you might place at y^our 
pleasure either at Bantam or here (Smut), as you shall 
find to stand with your most convenience ”f It could 
hardly be q^uestioned whether the central authority could 
be fixed more expediently at Surat or Bantam. The 
importance of our insular establishments had been great, 
when it was doubtftil whether we should be able to 


* And this power was exercised too. loweth.” [Here follow the crimes 
I find among the Surat consultations, with which he was characd.] “Where* 
as far back as February, 1616, the fore the said Gregory fellin^ton being 
following record of criminal proceed- convicted by his own confession, it was 
logs : generally resolved on, that as well in. 

“ ConsultaUen* held on board the resi>ect of the offence itself as for ex- 
ship Charles^ dated Swally Eoad, Feb. ample and prevention of others in the 
28, 1616. Present, Captain H. Pep- like, that he should suffer pains of 
well. Chief Commander of the fleet, &c. death whereof he received judgment 

“ Whereas GregorJ' LelLlngton had on by the mouth of the Ciiief Commander, 
Sunday, the 16th of February last past, which was (according to his own 
in or near the town of Surat in the desire), that he should the ne.xt day be 
dominions of the 'Mogul, killed Hemy conveyed ashore, and by the musketeers 
Barton, Englishman, and belonging to of the guard be shot to <h;aih— ancl so 
the company of the good ship the the Lord have mercy upon his soul. — 
JrnneSf then riding in or near the lioad Signed Henry PRPwiiit. (Chief Com- 
of Swally, it was concluded by the tnander of the fleet) — Thomas Kek- 

■ council aforesaid, that the said Lei- ni-aan, Chief of the Factoty, Scc.^—IMS. 
lington should be called to answer for India Hovse ilfecord.-!,] I have given 
the said murder ; which being effected, this at length, as the earliest account of 

■ the King's M^esly’sCommlssionj under our judicial proceedings in India with 
the Great Seal, in point of authority and which I am acquainted. 

power to punish and ecmmte hy mar- j- William Trenden and others to the 
}. tial law, where need required, was Icead Company, Jan. 4, 1638, MS. India 
publicly before the prisoner, and f^iafc Mouse Records. 
dona it was laid to his charge as fol- 
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establisli a trade with, the continait of India, But it had 
continued gradually to decline as om, factories took root 
on the great Indian peninsula, and W3 had become more 
willing to leave the island trade, to, the Dutch. Surat 
was therefore erected into a presidency As time ad- 
vanced, the control of the naval authorifeiOs was shaken 
off; and the President at Surat became the chief repre- 
sentative of the Company in the Hast. 

The power which this officer possessed was great; and 
it was often fearfiilly abused. Everything depended 
upon the personal character of the man ; and the Com- 
pany were not always fortunate in their representatives.* 
But great local changes were now impending. In 1653 
the settlement of Madras, or, as it was now officially 
known, of Fort St. George, was erected into a presidency. 
In 1668 the island of Bombay, which had formed a por- 
tion of the dowry of the Infanta on her marriage to our 
second Charles, was granted to the Compaily, and placed 
under the government of the Company’s servants. It 
soon began to rise into importance. But at this time 
Bengal, which lias now dwarfed the other Indian presi- 
dencies, held the lowest place in the scale, and was sub- 
ordinate to the Presidency of Madras. It was not until 
the year 1715 that it was created an independent presi- 
dency, under the name of the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam, f Our first efforts at improved administration were 
made upon the western coast. 

On the first grant of Bombay to the Company', a Go- 
vernor was appointed, with a Council, from among the 
members of which a Deputy-Governor was to be selected 
by the chiefs. But this Council was held subordinate to 

* It appears to roe that as time ad- f In 1690 tiie vdlages of Chuttanut^ 

ranced, the character of the chiefs, or tee (or Calcutta) and Goviadpwe 'aret«. 
presidents, rather deteriorated than im- granted to the Compax)y. Sir Charles 
proved. The earliest were among the Eyre was sent out as chief agent m 
heri— Mr. Thomas Kerrid^ fw ex- Bengal, trith instructions fe> build a fort, 
anspk, the first chief of Surat, seems to which, in honor of the reigning w- 
Urn a man ci great integrity awd iinxch, was c^led Eort WUUam. 

-abaiiy. 

' ft ' . , ' , r 
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tile Presidents and Conncil of Surat, and in tlie following 
year an clTort. 'was made by tlie Court of Directors to 
place upon some better and more substantial footing 
tbe general administrative agency of tbeir several settle- 
inents. It was tben determined that tbe central autbority 
sbould consist of a President at Surat, witb a Council of 
eight members, five of whom were to reside permanently 
at tbe Presidency.^ In tbis year, 1669-70, two Courts of 
tTudicature were established at Bombay. Tbe lower 
Court -was presided over by one of tbe Company’s civil 
officers ; and tbe other, which was a Court of Appeal, 
was composed of the Deputy-Governor and members of 
Council, f The Dejiuty-Governor and three military 
officers ivere to constitute a Court for the administration 
of martial law. The Court of Directors took this matter 
of the legal tribunals into their serious consideration at 
this time ; and were amdoue, whenever it was possible, 
that trial by jury should be the practice in force. At the 
same time they recommended the establishment of a 
mint. But they were extremely jealous of the growth 
of military influence at their settlements, and turned 
their soldiers into civilians and their civilians into soldiers 
at discretion ; that the pure military element might not 
anywhere assert itself in dangerous predominance. J 
There was another advantage, too, in this. It ap- 
peared to the Company that indifferent book-keepers 
and accountants might make very decent soldiers ; and 
that if their civilians were trained to arms, an occasional 
hard bargain might be got rid of by the gift of a military 
commission. Three-quarters of a century afterwards 
the force of this reasoning met with the most remarkable 

* Bruce, cU recommended the establishment of 

The writer adds ; This plan merits a police force at Bombay, 
particnlar notice, from being the first % Mr. Bruce relates that one Captain 

example of a regular constitution, with Sh^ton, who was sent to Bombay in 
chiefs, in the Company's fojreign command of troops, was made a factor 
pendencies. ’ ' forthwith, “ that be might combine his 

t In 1 67S-73 the and Conn- military -mth his civil duties.” 
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illustratioii to be fotmd in tbe biatory of tbe world. 
There was a young man at Madras, who bad gone out 
as a writer on the establishment, but who made no 
great progress with accounts, and exhibited no very 
warm passion for the ledger. But he had been de- 
scribed, when a boy, as one out of measure addicted 
to fighting,” and no sooner were our settlements on the 
coast threatened by the enmity of our French rivals than 
he pushed aside the ledger, accepted a military com- 
mission — and laid, broad and deep, the foundation of 
our British Empire in the East, 

The only recognised substantive service at the close of 
the seventeenth century, was what is now known as the 
Civil Service; and that the Court of Directors were 
eager, in those early days, to orgahise after a fashion of 
their own — a fashion, which w^ preserved unchanged 
long after the English had become the lords-paramonnt 
of the Indian world. The gradations of Writers, Fac 
tors, Merchants, and Senior M.erchants were then esta- 
bhshed, and the names of the Company’s servants en- 
rolled in a regular seniority list.^ Tfiey passed, Jio'v’.ever, 
from one presidency to anotheh j atidj it sometimes hap- 
pened, that when any emergency arose-— when the Com- 
pany’s servants were at strife among themselves, or the 
trade of any particular agency was embarrassed — that 
the Directors sent out one of their own body, or a rela- 
tive of one of their chief members, to bring matters to a 
favorable adjustment. It appears, too, to have been 

* The following are the serrice re- yeara. And knowing that a dislinc- 
gnlations as contained in the Court’s tion of titles is, in many respects, pe* 
letters:-—" Eor the advancement of our cessary, we do order that when tht 
apprentices we direct that, after they apprentices have served tlieir times, 
have served the first five years, they they he styled writers ; and when the 
shall have 10?. per annum for the last writers have served their times, they 
two years ; and having served those he styled faetors ,* and- factors, having 
two years, tq be entertained one year served their times, to -be styled 
longer as writers, and have writers’ *uid merchants having served 

salary , and having served that year; thpir tirnhs, to he styled senwr mr- 
to miter into the degree of 

which otherwise would have been teq '■ 
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very mucli the custom, even in those early days when 
the mercantile affairs of the Company were in a had 
way— when trade was slack and money was scarce, or 
when their dead stock was consuming their revenue, to 
send out instructions to reduce the pay of their servants, 
and so to save a few hundreds a year.^ This was not 
the way to obtain good service, and to keep the Factors 
and Merchants from trading on their own accounts at 
a greater loss to the Company than would have been 
entailed upon them if they had doubled, instead of re- 
duced, the salaries of their servants. 

It is in the records of the year 1679-80 that I trace, 
for the first time, anything like a scheme of general 
administration, embracing the whole question of Inland 
Revenue. In that year instructions were sent out to the 
Local Grovernment to make Bombay discharge its own 
civil and military expenses. A duty was to be levied 
on the houses in the island ; and the land was to be 
surveyed and assessed — or rather let out on lease. 
There was a dim idea, too, even in those days, of the 
development of the resources of the country by means of 
artificial works, and a system of drainage was recom- 
mended, by which the low marshy grounds of the Bom- 
bay island might be rendered fit for cultivation . 

In 1681-82, Bengal was established as a distinct 
agency, with instructions to communicate immediately 
■with the Court of Directors. This arrangement, however, 
did not last long. The chief Agent, who had been sent 
out directly by the Court, mismanaged affairs and mis- 
conducted himself,* and Bengal was accordingly brought 
back again to its old subordination to Madras. About 

* For example, in 1678-79, orclers expenses'of Bombay, civil and military, 
wciitout to reduce the pay of the Pre- were' 1 faited to 7000/. a year. The 
-- aiWt or -Surat to 3001. a year, and to result dar these measures was a rebel- 
change liis title to that of Agerit, The lion, headed by .the chief military 
. senior member of Council was, to have officer, which well-nigh lost Bombay to 
80/. per annum ; and the Deguty-Oq- the Company altogether, 
veittw 'of Bombay 1201. TSe <intib& . _ , , . • 
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tlie same time Bombay was constituted an independent 
settlement, and in 1685-8 6 it was erected into tbe chief 
seat of the British power in the East Indies, whilst Surat, 
with a subordinate Agent and Council, was reduced to a 
Factory. In April, 1686, a new charter was gi’anted to 
the Company, eonfirmuig all their former privileges, and 
further empowering them to erect courts of judicature, 
to exercise martial law, and coin money at a mint of 
their own. The establishment of a mint had long be- 
fore been recommended to the Company by them ser- 
vants abroad j and it had been much considered and 
discussed, but had never before taken practical shape. It 
was now, however, actually to pass into a fact by the ex- 
press permission of the Crown. The Company regarded 
it simply as an instrument of Irade, but their servants, 
hve-and-twenty years before, had been looking at the 
matter of a Tankshall in the Deccan, in coimexion with 
the question of war.* 

In 1687, Bombay, in imitation of the more ambitious 
style of the Portuguese and the Dutch, was elevated to 
the dignity of a Begency, and the Governor was created 
General-in-Chief of all our Indian settlements. This was 
a matter, however, merely of outward titles and digni- 
ties. It is of more importance to record, that at this time 
Madras was formed into a corporation, with a Mayor 

Tile factors at Rajapore — ^Ilenry account for, when your worships shall 
Revington and others — wrote, in 1659, think iSt to call the Persian to account 
during the war of succession, recom- for hia (and both together must be, if 
mending the Company to take advan- ever jrou call the latter to account)? 
tnge of the weakness engendered by Will it not be necessary to have a 
this internecine strife, to coin money Tankshall in the Deccan, and a coin 
and make war on the Mogul. “ For that will be current to carry on a trade 
your worships may please to know,” here, as large as you please, during 
they said, “that all those artificM your war wiQx India, whidh will eon- 
mines of money which were made in tinue no longer than you please? .... 
rime of peace, are now exhausted Then judge if you would not make the 
through a civil war; and what better Tankshall cry as mournful to the Rjtog, 
time than now to make them sensible of India’s ears as the liver, the toxxB^ 
ofthe benefit theyhavefor many years tain of blood, should complain in ja - 
received from you, and likewise of the ' natural body, and then what condition* 
injuries, oppressions, and wrongs, that yon may bring him to, is easy to :l^- 
you have received from them, whidi India House Seeords.J 

"would be a good time to call thent to 
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and Aldermen on the English model. But the charter 
of incorporation came not from the King himself, under 
the Great Seal, but under the seal of the Company., 
Already had it been seen, in the case of legal no less 
than of military oificers bearing commissions direct from 
the Crown, that, in the words of the Court, “ the 
wind of extraordinary honor in their heads made them 
haughty and overbearing.” The Company, jealous of 
such interference, argued against the use of the Great 
Seal, and maintained their ground with such good effect, 
that they carried the point in Council, and the Charter, 
under their own seal, was duly-engrossed, and sent out to 
Madras.* 

I set these things down in a frag^ientary insequential 
manner^ because tnere is nothing of a sustained character 
— ^no evidences of any comprehensive design — ^in these 
early efforts of the Company at civil administration. 
But it was about the period which I have now reached 
that they began to think seriously of their position in 
India — not merely as traders, bnt as representatives of a 
great nation. The power of the Mogul had sensibly 
diminished as their own power had increased. They had 
■become more conscious of their strength, and had begun 
to weary of subservience to the native princes. Indeed, 
it had become apparent that these proud Mussulmans 
were no such formidable enemies after all. The enemies 
whom thejT" most dreaded at this time were much nearer 
at home. A rival Company was starting up. The seas 
were bristling with interlopers. The Company’s own 
servants were conniving at the piratical trade. The mer- 

* “ The corporation of Madras, under fleers urere to be elected by the mayor 
this charter, vere to consist of a mayor and aldermen, subject to the approba- 
and ten aldermen (three to be Com- tion of the president. A sword and 
pany’s servants and seven to be natives), mace were to be carried before the 
who were to be justices of the peace, mayor, and a silver one before the 
and to wear thin silk scarlet gowns, judge-advocate. A record was to he 
and of one hundred and twenty hur- kept of their proceedings, and regularly 
gesscs, to wear black silk gowns n transmitted to the Court.”— [Brnce’s 
town clerk and a recorder were to be Aimtio/Hi&EastJMdiaCmpany,'] 
appointed, and all 4he snboiflinate of- 
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eaiitile prosperity of the old corporation was threatened, 
and with their increased establishments and accumulated 
dead stock they were naturally alarmed by the thought 
of the loss of their commercial profits. Thus situated, 
they turned their thoughts with increased anxiety to the 
matter of revenue, the importance of which had been 
greatly enhanced by the jeopardy of the trade. “ The 
increase of our revenue,” they -wrote out to Bombay, “ is 
the subject of our care as much as our trade ; ’tis that 
must make us a nation in India — ^without that we arc but 
as a great number of interlopers, united by his Majesty’s ^ 
Eoyal Charter, fit only to trade where nobody of power 
tliinks it their interest to prevent us — and upon this 
account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices which wc have seen, write -ten paragraphs con- 
cerning their government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one para- 
graph they write concerning trade.”^ The drift of this 
is not that the Company had become ambitious, but that 
the trade had become precarious. It appeared to be a 
necessity to think of revenue, if they were to maintain 
their position at all. But the national phase of the ques- 
tion would not have forced itself upon them with this 
urgency if there had been more hopefulness in the aspects 
of their commercial life. 

Indeed, all this talk about the wise Dutch, theh 
military establishments and their warfare, seems to have 
been little more than a spasmodic outbreak of bitterness 
incited by the evil circumstances of the trade, for instead 
of increasing their armaments, we find the Company at 
this time reducing them. They were wise enough,, 
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* Mr. Mil], quoting this passage, 
says: “ It thus appea/rs at how early a 
-period, when trade and sorereignty 
were blended, the trade, as ’t^s abun- 
dantly natural, but no less unfortunate, 
became an object of contempt, and ti;om • 
an object of contempt by necessary 




consequence an object of neglect” But, 
it appears to me, {hat it had heeome 
not an object of contempt, or- an object 
of neglect, -but an object of uncertainty. 
If the trade had not been in jeopardy, 
these paragraphs ‘ Vould never have 
b^n wtitten-f 
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however, to look after tlieir revenue and exert them- 
selves to improve the internal condition of their settle- 
ments— they kept a steady eye on the mnnicipal insti- 
tutions of Madras — ai^proved of the erection of a new 
Town-hall, “recommended that a Post-office and an 
Insurance-office should be established, and repeated 
their instructions to offer encouragement to artists who 
were eminent for ornamenting cloths, to settle at the 
Port.”* To accomplish these objects, the “ revenue 
was to be increased.” But the Company’s servants do 
not appear to have been very successful in this depart- 
ment, and circumstances were greatly against them, for 
we are told that, at this time, the revenue of Bombay 
had fallen down to less than a third of its previous 
amount. External enemies and internal disputes had 
embarrassed their fiscal proceedings ; and the Company’s 
debt continued to increase, 

Those were cloudy days for the Company at the end 
of the seventeenth ceiitiny. They had made their way, 
for a hiuidred years, against all kinds of impediments 
and obstructions, foreign and domestic, and now a 
greater peril than any stared them obtrusively in the 
face. The interlopers, under shelter of a needy Govern- 
ment, glad to sell any privileges or patents for which 
they could obtain purchasers, were consolidated into a 
chartered company, which was intended to supplant the 
centenarian association which had planted its settlements 
along the whole coast of the Indian peninsula. But the 
old Company did not lose heart'. Allowed by their con- 
stitution three years of grace, they determined to make 
the best use of their time, and to battle it out manfully 
with the intruders, still hopeful of driving them from 
the field, t In the discreditable contest which then 

* Bruce’s Annals. than tro kings at the same time reg- 

t They wrote out to their SOTvanta . nant in the two kingdoms— that now a 
i.n India that “ tv<ro Ewt India Com- civil battle was to he fought between 
panies inEngiandoould no more subsist the old and new Company, and that two 
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ensued, all ^ thought of the improvement of the internal 
aclniihistration of our settlements was swallowed up. 
The two Gompanies obstructed each other j injured each 
other j maligned each other. And the character of the 
nation suffered in the eyes of the princes and people of 
India. But the old Company had vdsely predicted that 
such a contest could not last long, although they did not 
foiesee the manner in wliich it would be brought to a 
close. I need not add that a compromise was effected ; 
that the two Companies, sinldng their animosities and 
making arrangements about their stocks, were consoli- 
dated into one ,• and that in the year 1702 the “ United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East India” was 
prospectively incorporated under the Great Seal* 

The evil tliat this unseemly strife had engendered 
‘ lived after it. The violence of the Companies’ ser- 
vants in India did not easily subside. Whilst the affairs 
of the two associations were being wound up, prepara- 
tory to their practical mcoiporation as one joint stock, all 
sorts of outrages were committed. There was no law, 
there was no decency. The revenue fell off. The ad- 
ministration was at a stand-still. They were evil days 
for the dignity of Indian adventure. But when, in 1709, 
the United Company were fairly in operation, a brighter 
day began to dawn, dhe trade of the Company revived j 
their administrative affairs recovered something of order 
and regularity. At all events, there was no open scandal 
of a very notorious kind. Of government, as we under- 


or three years must end this war, as 
the old or the new must give way — that 
being veterans, if their servants abroad 
■wyuld do their duty, they did not doubt 
of the victory — that if the world 
laughed at^the pains the two Companies 
took to ruin each other, they could not 
help it, as they were on good ground 
and had a charter— that when the three = 
yei^s expired, still they had revenues 
and possessions, and had a share ift the 
new Company’s sliock, to thesmhunt ojf 

!■- b 


315,000/., and were therefore entitled 
to trade annually to that amount.”— 
\Ths Court of Directors to the Council of 
DeMol, Attgust 26, 1 698. Bruce's An- 
no/r.] 

* The union was not completed until, 
X?09. The intervening years were de- 
Toted to the winding up of the concerns 
of'the two Companies, under A commit- 
tee pf management at home, coropojsed 
of eqigai numbers ofmemhera belonging 
to thelifo asSodatioris^’, , 
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stand it, in these days there was little. We did not get 
much beyond temporary shifts and expedients. There 
was no system ; no iinifomiity. Burmg the first quarter 
of the eighteenth centmy there was a Court of Justice 
at Bombay, and one at Madras, known as the Mayor’s 
Court ; hut in Bengal there was none. The records of 
these courts contain some curious illustrations of the 
morals and manners of the early settlers, and of the 
natives, Portuguese and Indian, who clustered round 


they adjudicated were for the most part the public or 
priyate servants of the settlers themselves, or people 
connected with the shipping in the ports. The Court 
carried on ail Idnds of business. It was at once a civil. 


proceeded with remarkable promptitude and despatch, 
from the proving of a will to the trial of a murderer; 
from the settlement of a dispute regarding the sale of 
a slave-girl to the punishment of a drunken trooper or 
an cLtortionate wtch. Plogging was the usual re- 
medy prescribed. It w^as one of general application, 
and fell with the greatest impartiality on all offenders, 
old and young, male and female ahke.’*^ 

But it was not on the southern or western coasts, 
hut on the banks of the Hooghly, on those low lands 
of which onr first settlers spoke contemptuously as of 
a hot country inhahited by very poor Gentiles, that in 
the early part of the eighteenth century there was 
made the greatest administrative progress. In the 
year 1716, as I have said, the English settlements in 
Bengal were erected into an independent Presidency; 
and some ten years afterwards a Mayor’s Court was 
established in Calcntta, which had become the chief 
place of our trade in iixat patt of the world. But we 
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bad 1)0001116 by tbis time Zemindars, or landed-pro- 
prietors, niider tile Soubabdar of Bengal, and, in this 
capacity, with the consent of the native Government, 
we bad erected a criminal court, a civO. court, and a 
revenue court in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, for 
the management of our aflams rvitb the people located 
upon our estates. The Outcheshy, indeed, was fast 
becoming an English institution. The Company’s 
servants were rising into administrative importance as 
heaven-boi'n judges and territ*orial financiers. They 
constituted themselves tribunals for the trial of their 
own causes ; they had power without responsibility, and 
dealt in judgments without law. They had liberty to 
fine, to imprison, to sentence to labor on the roads, 
but they could not hang the subjects of the Mogul. 

The lash, however, took the place of the gibbet, and 
malefactors were whipped into another world by the 
manual sldll of the native fl-agehants. 

-Erom this time, up to the eventful day when Kobert 
CHve, in the heavy turban and loose trousers of a 
Mogul, escaped from Madras to Pondicherry, and 
turned his back for ever on the drudgery of the desk, 
no very noticeable events, bearing upon the progress 
of English government in India, present themselves 
for specific mention. But great events were now 
hurrying the English into an open manifestation of 
national power, and their territorial possessions, ficom 
obscure farms, were fast swelling into rich principa- 
lities. Clive and his little army appeared before Port 
William, and the power of the Soubahdar of Bengal , 
was broken by a handful of English atrangers. The 


Erench, who had been contending with us for the 






hand that ^ve thejn their salt. The 






But although, m 1765, tlie xeTenues of tliese pro- 
yiuces became otir owu, motires of policy, natural but 




ministration in. tae bands of tbe old natiya functionaries 
to be carried on in tbe name of tbe Soubabdar. It 
seemed expedient tliat we sboiild be content with tbe 
unambitious part of gorging ourselyes upon tbe 
reyenues of tbe Bewannee, and leaying all the re- 
sponsibility, and all the danger of its internal manage- 
ment and its external defence, in tbe bands of tbe 
native power. “ Tbe first poMt m politics which I 
oi 

Committee in 1767. is tbe form of government. 
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tile teiritorial jHrisdM must still rest in the chiefs 
of the country, acting under him, and thus presiding 
in conjunction. To appoint the Company’s servants 
to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, to do any act by 
any exeition of the English power, ■which can eq^ually 
be done by the nabob at our instance, would be 
throwing off the mask, would be declaring the Com- 
pany Spubah of the Province. Eoreign nations would 
immediately take umbrage, and complaints preferred 
to the British Court might be attended "with very em- 
barrassing consequences.”^ It seemed, indeed, incon- 
venient at this time to do anything but swallow the 
emoluments of power ; its risks and responsibilities 
were to be studiously ignored. We were to remember 
■whenever there was an emergency, that there was a 
Soubahdar. 

But the mask had its pains and penalties, too; it 
did not sit easily upon us, and it was now soon\ to be 
discarded. Old Mr. Holwell, who had escaped the de- 
stroying horrors of the Black Hole, to ■write pleasant 
“tracts” in England, which now, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, are still to be read with interest, had 
protested strongly against this “ ringing changes on 
Boubahs,” from the first. « Let us boldly dare,” he 
exclaimed, “ to be Soubahs ourselves.” “ We have 
nibbled at these provinces,” he added, “ for eight 

years, and notwithstanding an immense acquisition 

an immense acquisition of territory and revenue— 
what benefit lias resulted from our successes, to the 

^ ® nibbling and nibbling 

at the bait, until the trap falls and crushes us f” He 
wrote this, and^much more, in the same strain, in 

^ suthority, independeaUy of 

theexistmgrOottmsa TheCoSen, 

They Trere to losibt tbolr aotteiiy; Imt 

Aoey yrere empowered to act upon CUto l)eaii dovnudl opposition 

1 C'l I U ( , ' s : ■ 






at first left imeontroUedly in the hands of the native 
ofiicers. It was found that, in every respect hnt the 
promotion of their oto interests, they were ntterly 
inefficient. It would he difficult, indeed, to exaggerate 
the vices of such a system. Natives and Europeans 
alike took advantage of it. There was no responsibi- 
lity and no control. The strong preyed upon the 
weak-— and the weak had none to look up to for pro- 
tection, brought its wonted bitter 

fruit, and the revenue soon began to decline. So, in 
1769, European supervisors were appointed as a check 
to the native functionaries. The most elaborate in- 
structions were issued to them. It is hard to say what 
they were not expected to do ;— but stiH the double 
government contmued to work grievonsly. And there 
were those who thought that the supervisors only made 
confusion worse confounded and corruption more cor- 
rupt.* 

After all due abatement made for the rhetorical 
exaggerations of florid writers and speakers, it is not 
to be denied that onr administrative agency was- at 
this time exceedingly vicious aud corrupt. The temp- 
tation to excess was very great, and the power of re- 
sistance was of the slenderest order. The Company’s 
servants in Bengal did very much what they liked, 
and grew rich on unhallowed gains without oompunc- 

* Mr. Verelat says that it was im- commercial business; they were q,uite 
possible at that time for the Company ignorant of the genius of the people, and 
to have taken the management of the totally unfit for the work of adminis- 
Dewannee into its own hands, for that tration. — [Vieitto/ the English Govern'^ 
the number of civil servants vras barely ment in Bengal, p' 62.] 
adequate to the due performairce of the 
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tioE or remorse. It was not to be supposed in tliose 
clojs, it is not to be supposed in these, that men would 
leave tiieir iionies, to rot like sheep, among strangers, 
ill a destroying climate, without some adequate reward. 
The Company’s service, in all its open recognised con- 
ditions, presented nothing that could be regarded as a 
moderate compensation for all the pains and penalties 
of Eastern exile. The pay was so miserably small that 
the whole of it would not cover the house-rent of a 
civilian, and the young writer was sometimes obliged 
to go to bed soon after the earlv day-close of the tro- 
pics, because he could not ahbi I to supply himself 
with the luxury of a candle or a supper.’’^ Yet in 
those days large fortunes were made — ^how, has often 
been told before. The evil was one which necessarily 
increased with the progress of the administration, for 
the more determined the administrative character of 
the Company’s servants, the more important it was to 
divest *them of the prestige of dishonesty and rapacity, 
and' to withdraw them from the practice of such 
crimes. Nothing conld he more ‘clear than this to the 
soldier-statesman CMve, who declared that the Com- 
pany’s servants should cease altogether to touch the 
profits of tradcj and never handle native money. On his 
return to India in 1765, he had taken the resolution, to 
use his own wwrds, “ to cleanse the Angsean stable 
and it is hard to say how much the purity of the civil 
service at the present time is assignable to the efforts 
of the President and the Select Committee, 

But it was not until some time after the final de- 
parture of Clive that the principle for wliich he con- 
tended became the rule of the Company, and the ad- 
ministrative business of our emphe in the East was 
performed by men reoehing fixed” salaries, propor- 

i* XT-- 1--" 



* Etch CJlire shrank from the idea ambitious and absurd, that no goTomor 
of & farther extensUm of dominion, and council in their senses can eyer 
“My resolution yras, and my hopes adopt it, unless the whole scheme of the 
will always be ” he wrote in 1765y “to Company’s interest he first entirely 
confine our assistance, our, con^nests, new-modelled.” 
and our posaessionB to Bengal, Bebar, f Messrs. Yansittart, Scrafron, and 
and Orissa. To go frirfber i% in 
opinion, a scheme so extrscrut^tty' ^ 
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seririces wMcli they reM to the State. There was a 
season of shifts and expedients — of devices and experi- 
ments-^dtiring which the character of the Company’s 
service contmued to improve, because there was more 
rigorous supervision, hut did not reach a high standard 
of integrity or efidciency. Affairs, indeed, at this time 
were in a transition state. The Company, unac- 
customed to their new character of great territorial 
lords and incipient administrators, seemed to stagger 
under the responsibility which had been thrust upon 
them, and to wonder what would come next. They 
were eager to confine their territorial possessions to 
Bengal, and fearful of expansion on the side of Madras.* 
Great q[uestions of government were new to them. 
They were suddenly called upon to administer the 
affairs, not any longer of a few factories, hut of au 
empire of the internal concerns of which, except in 
their commercial relations, they had the most limited 
knowledge, and coidd hardly in reason he expected to 
have more. In this conjuncture, they did the best thing 
that could he done, though it grievously miscarried in 
the issue. They sent out a Commission, consisting of 
three gentlemenf of high character and extensive ex- 
perience, with large powers of superintendence and con- 
trol over all the Company’s settlements, with instruc- 
tions to inquire into and remedy all abuses, and to 
dismiss without scruple any of the Company’s servants 
convicted of incapacity or corruption. What they 
would have done it is impossible to say. They sailed 
for Bengal in 1769, and nothing was ever heard of 
them again. 
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No -BoticeaHe changes in the administration 

of Bengal took place under the governments of 
Yerelst and Mr. Cartier ; hut m 1772 there succeeded 
to the chief seat at the Presidency a man destined, in 
the fulness of time, to take the very highest place 
among our Indian statesmen. "Warren Hastings, one 
of the civil servants of the Company, was appointed 
President of Bengal. The double government had by 
this time fulfilled its mission. It had introduced an 
incredible amount of disorder and corruption into the 
state, and of poverty and wretchedness among the 
people ; it had embarrassed our finances and soiled our 
character, and was now to be openly recognised as a 
failure. On the llth of May, 1772, it was proclaimed 
that the Company had determined to “stand forth 
publicly in the character of Bewan and the whole 
fiscal administration of the country now passed avow- 
edly into our hands. 

This was the greatest step in the progress of Anglo- 
Indian administration ever made by the Company — the 
greatest administrative revolution, perhaps, to which 
Bengal had ever been subjected. But although the 
Dhectors at home clearly enunciated the evils of the 
old double govermnent, and ordered that a new system 
should be hitroduced directly in the name of the Com- 
pany, they did not instruct their servants in India what 
the nature nf the new government was to be. They 

*Tho appointment of the supervisors, give relief to the industrious tenante, 
intended to remedy some of the defects to improve and enlarge our investments, 
of the system, -wrought more harm than to destroy monopolies, and to retrench 
good. The Court of Directors, -who expenses, the end has hy no means 
seem to have been at this time consider- been answerable to the institution. Are 
ably in advance of their servants, wrote not the tenants more than ever op- 
to Mr. Hastings, in 1773, “ We wish pressed and -wretched? our invest- 

that we could refute the observation ments improved ? Have not the raw 
that almost every attempt made by silk and cocoons been raised upon ns . 
m and our. administration at your 60 per cent, in price P We can hardly 
rresxdoncy, for the reforming of abuses, say what has not been made a monopoly, 
lias rather increased them, and added And as to the expenses of your Presi- 
to tho miseries of the country we 'are denty, tihey are at length settled to a 
aoxms to protect and cherish.- The de^ee we are n6 longer able to sup- 
pxll; of this observation appears ftOIy pQrt.’'.-rj»f?aiiJes Mvuknce on Ha9t>- 






m the late ajppointment of supervisors wyjfs' 
and chiefs, instructed as they were to 
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loft to tlieir own serTants tlio great work of sketcli- 
mg orit tile system and in tke details ; and 

fortunate was it tliat, at that iimej the administration 
was in the ablest hands to which it had ever been, 
entrusted. 

In subsequent chapters on the E-evenue and Judicial 
systems of India, some account will he given of the 
changes introduced on the hrst standing forth of the 
Comj)any as Dewan. Eor a few days there seems to 
have been an administrative hiatus. We had not yet 
come very clearly to understand the duties and respon- 
sibilities of government, or to take those clear consti- 
tutional views of the relations subsisting between the- 
nilcrs and the ruled, and the necessity of a precise 
dehnition of authority, which arc now inseparable 
from even the crudest ideas of Indian administration. 
The working of one machine was stopped, before an- 
other was ready to be set in motion. It is instructive 
to contemplate a state of things, which in these days 
could have no existence, and mark what progress we 
have made since wa first stood forth as Eewan. 

But the new Eegulations were hot upon the anvil, and 
Hastmgs soon began to set the admhiistrative macliinery 
again at work. I will only here state that he wisely de- 
termined not to wdeld the besom of destruction at the 
outset in too fierce and uncompromising a manner. He 
kneiv that the first step tows lxIs the reform of the admi- 
nistration of Bengal was the acquisition of information 
relating to the institutions of the conntry. He knew 
that tlie most experienced servants of the Company 
were groping in the dark, amidst errors and delusions, 
and that to base a system, of the highest abstract 
excellence, on hreh errors and delusions, unsnited to 
tbe character and the usages of the x>eople, would be 
to inflict greater .injury u_^ them than had resulted 
from the double government which, had gi‘ountl them 
down to tbe dttstr All that he did was of a proba- 
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tionaaj, experimental cliaracter. He was tlie first to 
come face to face with the inhabitants of the country 
as their immediate ruler and protector, and he was the 
first to acquire extenswe information relating to the 
people who bowed to his rule and looked up to him for 
protection. 

But other great changes were now impending. By 
this time the British Parliament and the British public 
had begun to bestir themselves about Indian affairs. 
There have been ever since that important year, 1772, 
periodical spasms of iatense interest in the details of 
Indian administration, which come and go like the 
cramp or the colic, and are very formidable whilst they 
last, hnt do not seem to have any abiding effect upon the 
constitution which they assail. The year 1772 was the 
first spasm-year — ^but it was a great one. It opened 
with an Indian paragraph in the King’s Speech, and 
closed with a report from a Select Committee of Secrecy 
which had been intermediately appointed. India was 
not so large a subject in those days as in these. The 
following year produced the Regulating Act. 

I shall speak of this more fuUy in the next chapter. 
I have only now to do with its effects on the constitu- 
tion of the Indian Government. And those effects 
were prodigious. A Governor and Council, consisting 
of four members, was to he appointed to Bengal, with 
supreme authority over aU the presidencies of India ; 
and a Supreme Com’t of Judicatiue was to he esta- 
blished iu Calcutta, with civil, eruninal, and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction over all persons except the Governor- 
General and the Councillors. The appointment of the 
ConncOlors, as of the Judges, was to he vested iu the 
Crown. One member of the Indian seiudce, Mr. Bar- 
well, was selected, and three strangers— General Cla- 
vering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Bhilip Brands — ^were 
sent out to Bengal., The Government of this new body 
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was declaied by Act of Parliameiit to commence on the 
1st of Angnstj 1774!, but tbe Coimciilors did not reacb. 
Calcutta before tbe 19tb of October. On tbe day M- 
lowing tbe old Government was formally dissolved, 
and tbe Governor-General and OoimciL entered upon 
tbeb administrative dnties. 

By tbe Act of 1773 (13tb Geo. III., cap. 63) tbe 
Presidency of Port William, or Bengal, was erected 
into tbe seat of tbe chief power in India; and tbe Pre- 
sidencies of Madras and Bombay were rendered subor- 
dinate to it. Tbe Bengal Council was to consist of a 
Governor-General and four members, one of whom 
was Commander-m-cMef. Tbe salaries of these officers 
were fixed at 25,000?. for the Governor-General, and 
10,000? for each member or Oonncil — a tarif which 
has existed without alteration up to tbe present time.* 
Tbe Governor-General bad a casting vote in Council, 
but no power to act independently of his colleagues. 
There was a general authority vested in them “ from 
time to tune to make and issue such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations,^ for tbe good order and civil govern- 
ment of tbe settlement of Port William, and other fac- 
tories and places subordinate or to be subordinate 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable — such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations not being repugnant 
to tbe laws of tbe j^m.” They were empowered also 
to act as Justices of tbe Peace, and to bold quarter 
sessions four times a year within the settlement of Port 
Wilbam. Such were the powers of the Governor- 
General and Council under the Begulating Act. Por 
any offence against this Act, or for any “ crimes, mis- 
demeanors, or offences committed by them against 
any of bis Majei^ty’s subjects, or any of the inhabitants 
of India withiia their respective jurisdictions, they were 

♦ It is said that Lord Clive recom- Iwtb an additional 5000i a year for 
mended that the councillors should each table-money. 
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rendered amenable to tlie Gonrt of King’s Bench, and 
liable, on conviction, to “ such fine or corporal pnnisb- 
ment as the said Court shall think fit to infl ict.” 

Thus, for the first time, was the administrative cha- 
racter of the Company’s government fixed and deter- 
mined by Act of Parliament. ¥p to this period there 
had been nothing more than a general recognition of 
the Company’s right to ** have the ordering, rule, and 
goveraiment of all then forts, factories, and planta- 
tions;” and to “appoint governors and ofiflcers for 
the said forts, factories, and plantations.”^ But the 
system of government and the powers of the governors 
had been left entirely to the discretion of the Company 
to define and limit.* The administration of these dis- 
tant settlements had been matter of little concernment 
to the Crovm ; but now that the Company had be- 
come great territorial lords, and the possessors of a 
large territorial revenue, it became necessary for the 
Parliament of Great Britain to fix and regulate the 
administrative agencies and authorities to be esta- 
blished in the British possessions in the Bast, and to 
exercise, through the ministers of the Crown, a direct 
control over the Bhectors of the Company them- 
selves. The administration of the East India Com- 
pany had now become a great recognised fact. 

The Act of 1773 continued in force up to the year 17 81, 
throughout the whole of which time Warren Hastings 
presided over the Supreme Council of India. It was, 
in spite of the intestine strife winch so embarrassed 
the administrative efforts of the Governor-General, a 
period of progressive improvement. The Company’s 
servants had everything to learn as administrators, 

* See the charter granted by Wil- “ to punish governors of plantations 
liam m. to the English Company, and in this kingdom for crimes by them 
subaeq.uently confirmed the Iftiited committed in the plantations.” It was 
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End tliose great lessons were not to be learnt in a day. 
But considering the strangeness of the duties which 
then devolved upon them — ^the magnitude of the labor 
imposed and the extreme difficulty of acq^uirmg a com- 
petent knowledge of the language, the institutions, the 
usages, and the character of the people, in all their 
multiform social aspects, a people whom before they 
had only Imomi in the one relation of trader, the 
wonder is not that they advanced so little towards 
good government, but that they advanced so much. 
During this great ex2)erimental period of British rule 
there was gradually springing up a race of trained 
administrators, around wdiom the old commercial tra- 
ditions did not cling — ^who had not graduated in 
chicanery, or grown grey in fraud and corrugation, and 
who brought to their work not only a sounder intel- 
ligence but, purer moral perceptions, and a higher sense 
of what they owed to the people of the soil. When, 
therefore, in I'ZSG, it seemed to the authorities at 
home expedient to appoint to the chief seat m the 
council of India, not one of the Company’s own 
servants, hut an English nobleman of good parts, 
unsullied character, and extensive influence, the Go- 
vemor-General so selected from the aristocracy of 
Great Britain, found himself on his arrival surrounded 
by a class of men with little resemblance to the old 
denizens of the Augsean stable which, twenty years 
before, Clive had so courageously ventured to cleanse. 
The Shores and the Barlows were at his elbow — ^men 
whose talents attracted admiration, and whose integrity 
commanded respect. 

Under the rule of Lord Cornwallis the progress made 
in the internal administration was great and striking. 
He gathered up the scattered fragments of government 
which he found, and reduced them to one comprehen- 
sive system. He gave substance and permanency to 
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wliat had before b^en light aaid transient. He laid the 
foundation of the present Indian constitution —not 
hastily and unadvisedly, as has been often said, but 
after much profound thought and earnest consideration, 
with the advice and instruction of some of the ablest 
and most experienced of the Company’s servants. A 
peculiar merit of the system which he introduced was 
that, broadly emlnciating the principles of the Govern- 
ment, it created a code of mitten laws or regulations, 
to wiiich publicity was to be given ; it made legislation 
thenceforth proceed in the presence of the people ; it 
taught the Company’s servants, clearly and distinctly, 
the laws or regulations which they were to administer, 
and opened the Indian statute-book to every man in the 
country who had the will and the power to peruse it. 
But its leading feature was the recognition of the great 
constitutional truth that the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial powers of the State ought to be m 
separate hands. It is true that no despotic Govern- 
ment ever submits to the fetters imposed by tliis great 
protective principle. But in no other way was Corn- 
wallis’s system an arbitrary setting aside of existing 
usages, in disregard of native prejudices and predilec- 
tions; it recognised those usages, it respected those 
prejudices and predilections, and was most honestly 
and humanely devised for the protection of the people. 

Of the changes which, during this great adminis- 
tration, were introduced in the Bemnue and Judicial 
systems, I shall speak in detail when I come specially 
to consider these important subjects. But tliis would 
seem to be the right place in which to speak of the 
legislative powers and functions of the Indian Govern- 
ment, as they existed at- that time. It has been seen 
that the Charter of 17'73 gave the Governor-General 
and Council authority to ftame from time to time 
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rules, ordinances, and regulations :0br tlie good order 
and civil goyemment of the Company’s settlements. 
There was something rather yague and indeterminate 
in this ; hut the Company’s servants thought that 
they discerned in it the indication of general legidatiye 
power, and Barlow, who drew up the minute contain- 
ing the first rough draft of the new constitution, freely 
used the word “ laws,’’ instead of “ regulations,’’ m all 
parts of the document. 

Clearly setting forth the principles hy which the 
Goyemment were actuated, and estahhshing such a 
system of checks as would leave it “ for the Govern- 
ment only in its collective capacity to have the power 
to commit oppression.” It |)roposed that every law 
thenceforth to be passed hy Government should he 
printed and published, so that if it he imwise it may 
stand in evidence against the framers of it, and then 
went on to say — “ It may he urged that these ideas of 
justice are incompatible with our political situation — 
that as the people become rich they will feel their 
power, and combine to subvert our Government. But 
there appears to me to he no ground for such a suppo- 
sition, for although we hope to render onr subjects the 
happiest people in India, I should hy no means pro- 
pose to admit the natives to any participation in the 
legislative power.” 

The draft of this famous minute was submitted hy the 
Governor-General to Sic WiUiam Jones, Sir Bohert 
Chambers, and others, and was hy them diligently exa- 
mined. Their verdict was all in its favor. “ I return,” 
wrote Sir WUliam Jones to Mr. Barlow, “ Lord Corn- 
wallis’s incomparable minute, with which I have been so 
charmed, that I have read it attentively five or six times, 
and I have $(5ribhled a few marginal notes without 
reserve. The plan is so perf^ that I could suggest no 
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material addition to it.’”^ ‘‘ In obedience to yonr lord* 
sMp’s commands,’’ wrote Sir R. Chambers to Lord Com- 
waUis, “ I have perused with attention the judicious and 
elaborate minute which I received therewith.”f' But 
there were one or two pomts contained iu the document 
whidb startled the English lawyers, and made Hh^ 
hesitate before they could express their entire approval 
of all the contents of Barlow’s minute. Against the 
Regulation which made British residents in the MofussO. 
amenable to the local courts, they respectfully protested. 
“ I recommend,” wrote Jones, “ a serious re-consideration 
of the article concerning British subjects residing in the 
provinces.” And Chambers recorded at some length an 
opinion differmg in no great measure from that of his 
brother judge.J But that which seemed most to stagger 
the English lawyers was the assumption, indicated in the 
minute, of legislative power by the Indian Government 
— -power of which the Jndges of the Supreme Court 
denied their possession. “ Many passages in this excel- 
lent minute,” wrote Sir William Jones, “seem to imply 
a general legislatwe power in the Government, hut I 

* MS. Records. ~.Siv W. Jones to [J/r. Burroughs to Mr, Barlow.— -MS, 
Mr. Barlov. “ Gardens— -December 2, Correspondence.'] 

1792.” ^ t The proposed Eegulation calledl 

t Records. — Sir E. Chambers upon Enropeans desiring to settle in 

to Lord Cornwallis, Eeb. 4, 1793. A the provinces to sign a bond n^aking 
still stronger opinion was afterwards tliem amenable in civil cases to the 
expressed by Mr. (subsequently Sir) local courts. Jones doubted the legality 
W. Burroughs. of such a process, and argued that the 

“ They (the Eegulations),” wrote the validity of such a bond would not be 
Advocate-General, “ are worthy of recognised in any court of justice; hut 
every praise which can be bestowed Chambers on the whole “ inclined to 
upon them, and would do credit to any the opinion that such a bond, if ea- 
legislator of ancient or modem times, forced in a proper manneac and on a 
I am, I do assure you, sincere in think- proper occasion, might he supported in 
ing that they are as likely to prolong au English court of justice.” But he 
our empire in Asia, as they are certain contended that it would be expedient 
of promoting the prosperity andhappi- to confine the condition “to actions for 
ness of the millions which inhabit it. small sums, such as a native manufac- 
Should we ever, as probably we must, turer or mechanic living at a great dis- 
he driven from our present power in tance from Calcutta, would find it difl^ 
the East, tltey will remain a menu- cult to sue for in the Supreme Contt.” 
ment of our justice and true glory, and — [,Marginal Notes of Sir fV. Jones, and 
may continue to the people for whom MS. Correspondence of Sir R, Clum^ 
they have been framw many blessings for*] 
which tuidet them they now enjoy.”— . ’ 




Tants. Mr. J. H- Harrington, to ■whom and more familiar term Regulation . — 
the Minute had been submitted, wrote: [ JiS Records.'} The lawyers, however, 
“ Even the substitution of the term could not tolerate what they thought 
'^ws for Regulations, though it hd hut 9xl abuse of the sacred word; and Lord 
^ verbal amendment, will, I am per- Cornwallis erased it. '< 
tfhaded, tend to substantial advant^es. \ MB. Correspondence. 

’fhere is an hi^bitual association of ioeaa 
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have searclied in vain for the statute hy which such a" 
power is given. The rules and orders of Courts may, 
indeed, he called laws of those Courts ; but 1 should 
think rules and orders^ or regulations^ a clearer and 
better expression than laws." And again : “ These and 
many similar phrases in the minute seem to assert a 
greater power of legislation than (I believe) the execu- 
tive Government has been entrusted with.”* Chambers 
wrote a long letter on this especial subject to the Go- 
vernor-General, urging that the 9th article of the pro- 
posed Eegulations seemed to take for granted a general 
legislative power, and supposes that laws affecting pro- 
pert)’- and private rights may be passed by the English 
Government in this country, just as they are by tlie King 
and Parliament of Great Britain;” and setting forth, 
after a full statement of the argument, that “ the con- 
clusion which may be reasonably inferred from all these 
particulars is, that the King and Parliament having 
taken into their hands the legislation of this conquered 
country, no subordinate le^slature can exist here, but 
such as is derived from Act of Parliament, or such as, 
either expressly or by fair implication, is recognised and 
allowed by Parliament,” “ And,” continued this excel- 
lent man, and upright judge, ‘‘ it %vill, I believe, be found 
on examination, that there is no general legislative 
power here Avhicli can be so derived, or which has been 
so recognised.”! 

Kor did the English lawyer stop here. He laid it 
down as his opinion that even the British Parliament 

* Marginal Notes of Sir W. Jones attached to the term Law, which in- 
to rough draft of Minute. MS.'*- It voluntarily influences a more serious 
is curious to observe the different^ and deliberate attention as, to a solemn 
views taken of tliis particular sul^iect' act of the legislature, which is not so 
by the most eminent Company’s ser- much excited hy the less appropriate 
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coiild not rigliteously interfere witli tlie existing laws of 
Malioniedaiis and Hindoos. “By tlie Parlianient,’' lie 
wrote, “ they certainly may legally be altered, for wliat 
is enacted by tlie supreme legislative power must, i?^ «7i 
iermm% be legal. But it may be doubted wlietlier even 
the Parliament, after all that lias been done and declared, 
can consistently with prudence, mercy, and natural equity, 
overturn the established doctrines of the Hhidoos, or the 
Maliomedans, on any of the subjects before enumerated, 
or on any other pomts which either of those two classes' 
of people consider as fundamental principles of their 
respective religion. More especially when it is remem- 
bered that their native princes, whether Mussulmans or 
Idolaters, though they might sometimes infringe those 
laws which they believed to be divine, never claimed 
or pretended to have any right to abrogate or alter 
them.”* But it was this very overturning of the esta- 
blished doctrines of the Hindoos and the Maliomedans, 
which the authors of the new constitution declared was 
ever furthest from their thoughts. The arguments, how- 
ever, against the use of the word “ laws ” seem to have 
prevailed, for Cornwallis erased it and substituted Hules 
ot Megulations, 

Many years afterwards Barlow, in his green old age, 
looking back through a vista of half a centurj^ upon 
those early days, when at the elbow of Lord Cornwallis 
he sketched the Kegulati ns, which have since been the 
basis of our Anglo-Indian code, wrote, in the clear 
delicate penmanship of his youth, these retrospective 
notes : 

“ Great misunderstandings have prevailed with regard to the 
new constitution for the civil government of the Britisli posses- 
sions in India, established by the Marquis Cornwallis in 1793, and 
completed by his successor. Marquis Wellesley. The change did 
not consist in alterations in the aiicient customs and usages of the 








MS- Correspeytd^e, 
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country, affecting tlie rights of persons and property. It related 
chiefly to the giving security to those rights, by affording to our 
native subjects the means of obtaining redress against any infringe- 
ment of them, either by the Government itself, its officers, or in- 
dividuals of any character of description. 

“ Every Government in the world, from the most free to the 
most despotic, consists of the same elements. In each of these, 
there must necessarily be a power to make laws, a power to 
administer these laws, and a power to conduct what is termed 
the executive branch of public affairs. The difference be- 
tween the two descriptions of government consists chiefly in 
the union or separation of these powers in the same or different 
hands. In the despotic Government, all authority — the making 
of laws, the administration of them, and all the duties of the 
executive branch, are lodged in the same hands. In a free 
Government these powers are lodged in different hands, so as to 
ensure the enactment of good laws and the just administration of 
them, and to provide for the due conduct of the executive duties. 
The despotic Government may be compared to the natural world 
in a state of chaos — the well-regulated Govempaent to the natural 
world with all the elements assigned to their proper purposes. In 
this distinction consists the difference between an Asiatic or Turkish 
Pashaliok and British form of Government, and each is known by 
its different effects on the lives, properties, and persons of the 
people. 

Lord Cornwallis made no innovations on the ancient laws and 
customs of the people. On the contrary, the main object of the 
constitution which he established was to secure to them the en- 
joyment of those laws and customs with such improvement as 
times and circumstances might suggest. When he arrived in the 
country the Government was, in fact, a pure despotism, with no 
other check but that which resulted from the character of those 
by whom the Government was administered. The Governor- 
General not only was the sole power for making ail laws, hut he 
exercised the power of administering the laws in the last resort, 
and also all the functions of the executive authority. The abuses 
to which such a system of government is liable from corruption, 
negligence, and want of information, are too well known to re- 
quire being particularised. It is, in fact, from the of a 
proper distribution of theSe authorities in different iltat all 
abuses in government prinoltiefly 
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“His lordship’s first step mr to make it a fundamental law 
(see Regulations XLHl, 1793), that all laws framed by the Go- 
vernment should be printed and published in the form prescribed 
by that Regulation, and that the Courts of Judicature should be 
guided by the laws so printed and published, and no other. It 
had before been the practice to carry on the afiairs of the Govem- 
ment, and those of individuals, by a correspondence by letter with 
all the subordinate officers.”^ 

Barlow repeated wimt lie liad often em- 
phatically: insisted npon at the time. It was his wont 
to declare that improvement was one thing----innova- 
tion another ; and that he had only improved nPon the 
laws of the Moguls, t ^ 

Lord Cornwallis governed India with enlarged 
powers. The ‘‘ Regulating Act ’’ had invested the Go- 
vernor-General with no power independent of his Coun- 
cil ; and Pitt’s India RiU, which passed into law in 
1784 though it had given to the Court of Directors 
the power of nominating and recalling the Governor- 
Generalt and Coimefflors, had introto^ no further 
change into the constitution of the supreme Govem- 

1 , purpose. The distribution of the three 

t “By improTementy he wrote, “I powers (which constitutes one of the 
Wderatmd tie gradual correction of essential differences between the twesSt 
or Regula- and past arrangements) is calculatS to 

® Vhat they nevS 

tions for CMOS which ImTeneyer before enjoyed before, tiie fuU benefit nf 

^umd. Theuew is thus in a manner la^ and reSlSsTand from the 

out and preserving a close relationi introdnetion of any 'principles or mea 

teuinoyaton prMeed. ta a ffltoe.it ....e,, wUch wofflS rfrorTiranfS 
way. It sets out with rejecting all the objections urged by the favorers nf 
connexion with the past, and adopts the Mogul system7nett to immaetu 
principles and measures that can never cable .” — Correspondence 1 ^ 
assimilate V^th it. ’ — [AWmfter 26, J The recall clause in pSt’s India 
VI letter he says; Bill runs thus— “And he it further 

The I^gulations of 1793-4-5 are filled enacted, that it shall and mnv bp lawfiil 
withi injunction for the observance of to and for the King's Maiestv his heirs 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan law in all and successors, by any writme or in 
matters to which they have invariably etrument under his ^ thSir 

^ contain all the specific manual, countersigned by the Secretafv 
f ® and pro. of State, or for the Coui^ ot uSetors 

United Company, for th7S 

by siting Jder\eirImdMo ' 

dunng tte kst twenty years, remove or recaU the present or ^v 
With alterationii and amendments to fhtnre Govemor-General ” A-/, 
lenderthem better fitted to the intended 34 George III, chap. g 5 ] ’ ^ 
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ment tlian tliat of tlie reduction of the number of 
Councillors from four to tliree, on tlie occiuTence of tlie 
first vacancy. Eut two years afterriurdsj a Bill was 
introduced to “ explain and amend certain provisions” 
of this Act. It enacted that no person (except tlie Go- 
vernors or Commanders-in-Cliief) should be appointed 
to the supreme or subordinate Councils who had not 
‘‘been twelve years at the least, in the whole, resident 
in India, in the civil line of the Company’s scri’ice;” 
and it empowered the Governor-General and minor 
Governors in extraordinary cases to act without the 
concurrence of the Council, inasmuch as that such 
power would tend greatly to the strength and security 
of the British possessions in India, and give energj-, 
vigor, and despatch to the measures and proceedings 
of the executive Government.” Tliis was in effect a 
public recognition of the utter failure of the system 
under which Brancis^ and his colleagues had been sent 
out to India to “regulate,” by then’ ignorance and 
impetuosity, the proceedings of a really capable Go- 
vernor-General, who had graduated in the Indian ser- 
vice ; and though the restraint of Comicilhas since the 
passing of this Act been sometimes a little too loosely 
regarded, the new provision was a salutary one. Under 
this Act (26th George III., chap. 16) it was decreed 
that all acts of the supreme or minor Councils shoidd 
be “ expressed to be made” by the Governor-General, or 
by the Governor or President “ in OomiciV — a nomen- 
clature, expressive of the supremacy of the Governor, 
which has been maintained to the present day.f 

It was under this Act that Lord Cornwallis governed 
om’ Indian possessions. In 1793 a new Charter Act 

* Francis, -who liail been by this time Court of Directors should have the 
returned to Parliament, endeavoured power of appointing their Goveraors 
to introduce a Bill of his own, intended and Councillors without the approba- 
te upset that which Dundas had ftaraed tion of the Crown. — [26tA George JIL, 
— but he was unsuccessful. chap, 25.] This was Buhsejjuently con- 

f A subseqLucnt Act of thesameyeor firmed by the Charter Act of 1793.— 
({7S6) decreed or explained that -the George HL^ chap. 
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was passed, continiiing tlie Company’s privileges for 






ties- of tlie Grovernor-Generar and minor Governors 
were more clearly defined. It was then proidded that 
they shonld have no power to act without the concur- 
rence of their Councils in - matters of purely civil go- 
vemmehf— that is, in the words of the Act, in any 
matter which shah come under their consideration in 
their judicial capacity”— “ or to make, repeal, or sus- 
pend any general rule, order, or regulation, for the 
good order and civil government of the IJnited Com- 
pany’s settlements, or to impose of Ms own authority 
any tax or duty within the said respective Governments 
or Presidencies.”* By tMs Act the Governor-General 
was empowered, during his absence from the Presh 
deney, to appoint one of -the members of liis Council 
¥ice~President, and Deputy-Governor of Bengal, with 
authority coincidental with that exercised, in Coimcil, 
by the Governor of one of the minor Presidencies, 
Those minor Presidencies, under the Act of 1773, 
had been left very much in the same constitutional 
state as they were prior to the passing of the Bfil. They 
were at tins time three in. number — “ the Presidencies 
of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen their chief officer 
was designated President ; the number of their Coun- 
cillors was arbitrary, not limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and they ’were directed and required to pay 
due obedience to the Governor-General and Council, 
who had the power of suspending them from office. 
But the Act of 1784 had decreed that “ the Govern- 
ment of the several Presidencies and settlements of Port 
St. George and Bombay shall, after the coinmenceinent 
of this Act, consist of a Governor or President, and 

* Act 33rff George III., chap. 52, Commissioners, “ to suspend all or any 
clause 51. — By clause Si> of this Act, of thepo-wers hereby given to the Go- 
the Court 6f Directors are, empowered, veenor-General to act upon, his o-\Tn 
with the approbation of the B.oard of sole authority.” 
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lliree Oouncillors only” — of wliom the CommandeiMn- 
Ghief was to he one. And this is the constitution of the 
minor Governments as established in the present day. 
At the same time it W'as enacted that the Governor- 
General and Council of Eort WiUiam should have 
** povrer and authority to superintends control, and 
direct the several Presidencies and Governments in all 
such points as relate to any transactions until the 
country powers, or to war or peace, or to the applica- 
tion of the revenues or forces of such Presidencies and 
settlements in. tune of war and that tliis subordina- 
tion to the supreme Government might he complete, 
another change was introduced, which compelled the 
minor Government Ar -to obey the orders of the supreme 
authority, notwithstanding any douhts that they miglit 
entertain of such instructions coming within the limits 
assigned by the wording of the statute. By the sub- 
sequent Charter Acts of 1793, this subjection to the 
chief Presidency was confirmed ; and the Act of 1833 
more distinctly and minutely defined it. The general 
authority of the supreme Government is declared in 
one clausef — and in another it is expressly enacted 
no Governor or Governor in Council shall have 
power of making or suspending any regulations or 
laws in any case whatever, unless in cases of urgent 
necessity (the burden of the proof whereof shall be on 
such Governor or Governor in Council), and then only 
untn the decision of the Governor-General in Coundl 
shall be signi&ed thereon ; and provided also that no 
Governor or Governors in Council shall have the 
power of creating any new office or granting any salary, 
»ra.-fin*ty, or allowance, without the previous sanction 
Governor-General of India in Council.” $ 
Governments of the minor Presidencies had be- 

Act 3 arid 4 Will. JV-, chap, 85 , 
clause 59 . 
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fore tMs possessed the power of foaming laws or regiila- 
tions for themselves, hut this clause of the Gharter Act 
of 1833 deprived them whoUy of this power, and 
rendered their humiliation complete. The passing of 
this Act is one of the most important events in the 
whole history of Indian administration. The com- 
mercial privileges of the Company were no longer 
recognised, and the new Bill related, therefore, entirely 
to matters of , government.. Tinder the Acts existing 
previous to this date, it has heen seen that there were 
three Governments, each similarly constituted, with a 
Governor (or Governor-General) and tlmee Comieillors, 
of whom the Oommander-in-Chief was one. The new^ 
Act left the minor Governments with their old con- 
stitutions,* hut remodelled the supreme Government, 
and erected two other suhordinate Governments — ^the 
Governments of Agra and Bengal. 

Tinder this Act the Supreme Council of India was to 
consist, and does now consist, of a Governor-General, 
appointed hy the Cotirt of Directors with the approba- 
tion of the Crown, and four ordinary members of 
Council, three of whom w'-ere to be servants of the 
Company, civil or military, of ten years’ sendee, ap- 
pointed by the Court of Directors, and the foiiith, a 
member not of the Company’s service, to he appointed 
by the Court with the approbation of his Majesty, and 

not to he entitled to sit or vote in Council, except in 
meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” f 
Hie Commandeivin-Ohief might also he, and always 
lias been, an extraordinary member of tliis Council — 
that is, he has always drawn the salary, and sometimes 
he has taken his seat. The effect of the new law was 
to constitute the Supreme Council of two members of 

* Thp Act, however, conferred on the f Known as the legislative member 
Court of Directors authority, with the of Council, and selected always from 
consoii', .til’ the Board, to reduce or the legal profession at home, 
to the Councils of the minor 

Goverimients, 
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the Bengal ciTil service — one memher of the Indian 
army, and a memher of the legal profesdon from home. 
Sometimes the Governor-G-eneral presided over it— 
sometimes the Commander-in-Oliief bestowed himself 
upon it; hut these functionaries were more frequently 
at a frontier station superintending an unhappy war, 
or refreshing mind and body under the bracing influ- 
ence of the cool breezes of the northern hills. 

Under this Act I have said two new Governments 
were erected, that is, the old Presidency of Port Wil- 
liam in Bengal was divided into two distinct Presi- 
dencies, one of such Presidencies in which shall be 
included Port WiUiam, to be styled the Presidency of 
Port WiUiam, in Bengal, and the other of such Pre- 
sidencies to be styled the Presidency of Agra.” The 
administration of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency was entrusted to what is called the Bengal 
Government, and its precise limits were to be defined 
by the Court of Directors. The Governor-G.eneral was 
to be ew-officio Governor of Bengal, with power to 
appoint one of his Councillors to act for him, in the 
capacity of Deputy-Governor, with three members of 
Council. The Presidency of Agra was to consist of 
the D pper Provinces of the old Bengal Presidency ; 
and its alfairs were to be administered by a Governor 
and Council of tliree.* The Court of Dhectors, how- 
ever, had the power of determining, with the sanction 
of the Board, whether there should or should not he 
Councils in the subordinate Presidencies ;t the 
original design of the Bengal and Agra Governments 
was revised. It was deemed expedient that these new 
Presidencies shotdd have no separate armies--”no sepa- 
rate civil establishments ; and therefore it was con- 
ceived that Councils were unnecessary. By a suhse- 

* C/okw 5ft Act 3 and 4 Will XV,, t Clause 57, Act 3 and 4 Will, IV,, 
(dtap, 85. chap, 85. 
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quent ‘‘ to aiitliorise the Court of Directors of 

the East India Company to suspend the execution of 
the proTisions of the Act of 1833, so far as they relate 
to the creation of the Government of Agra, the Go- 
vernor-General was empowered to appoint any member 
of the Company’s service, of ten years’ standing, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
of India. And such has been the system pm'sued up 
to the present time. The two Governments of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces administer, without 
a Council, but with a separate Secretariat, the civil 
affairs, and have the general domestic superintendence 
of, all that tract of country, which previously consti- . 
tuted, and in respect of military arrangements does 
still constitute, the Presidency of Bengal. But they 
have no military or political authority, and no finan- 
cial control except in subordination to the supreme 
Government. In fact, the system is one of extreme 
centralisation, and the Governor of Bombay or Madras, 
or the Governor of Bengal, being also Governor- 
General of India, cannot lawfully entertain an addi- 
tional Cooley, on a salary of seven shillings a month, 
without the recorded assent of the Governor-General 
in Council. 

But that which most of all imparted a distinctive 
character to the new Act, was the earnestness with 
which it addressed itself to the great matter of Indian 
legislation. It recognised the necessity of constructing 
a comprehensive code of laws for the protection and 
restraint of our Anglo-Indian subjects, of aU colors 
and all creeds ;t it vested, as I have shown, the sole 


* 5 am mum, chop. 25 . 
t, “ n esjtedient tiha^ eubject to 
such spe<aal arrang«ments as local cir- 
cumstances may require, a general 
system of judicial establishments and 
police, to which all persons whatsoever, 
aa well Europeans as natives, may he 
subject, should be established in the 
B^d territories at an early perioi^ and 
that such laws as may be applicable in 


common to all classes of the inhabitants 
of the said territories, due regard being 
had to the rights, feelings, and peculiar 
usages of the people should be enacted, 
and that all laws and customs having 
theforceof law within the same 
ries should be ascertained and consoli- 
dated, and as occasion may require 
amended.’’— ’[Breambie to clause 53, 3 
and 4 of WiiUiam IK, chapter 83 .] 
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power of legislating for all parts of India in tlie 
Supreme Oouncilj and it not only imparted to that 
Comieii a distmctive legislatiye character and a pre- 
sumed legislatiye efficiency such as it had neyer 
fcaown heforej hut it afforded, hy the estahlishment of 
a body of Law Commissioners, certain external legis- 
latiye aids which were calculated to contribute largely 
to the success of its codhications. 

This Law Commission, of which the legislative mem- 
ber of Council was generally President,^ was to consist' 
of not more tlian five members, selected by the Court 
of Directors wdtli the approbation of the Board of Con- 
trol. It was to be their care “ fully to inquire into the 
jurisdiction, powers, and rules of the existing courts of 
justice and police establisliments, and ad existing forms 
of judicial procedure, and iuto the nature and opera- 
tion of all laurs, whether civil or military, written or 
customary, prevailing and in force in any part of our 
territories and ‘^froin time to tmie to make reports, 
ill which they shall- fully set forth the result of their 
said inquiries, and shall from time to time suggest 
such alterations as may in their opinion he beneficiady 
made in the said courts of justice and police establish- 
ments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due re- 
gard being had to the distinction of castes, difference 
of religion, and the manners and opinions prevailing 
among different races and in different parts of the said 
territories.” In a wol'd, it was their duty to supply 
the materials of legislation i and considering the extent 
of the country, and the diversity of its hihahitants, it 
would he difficult to over-rate the magnitude of the 
task. 

Excellent as was the intention, and apparently sound 
in theory as was this provision of the Legislature, there 

* Thi* “wa* a matter, I beliavi^ of mission was principally composed of 
private arrangements , jSi,i$ npt, ‘*80 the Company’s civil servants; and 
nominated in the bond.” The Com- dwindled down at last to one member. 
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were many grave reasons to doubt, if not to despair, of 
its practical success, ^d some of the ablest members 
of tbe Court of Directors looked upon tbe experiment 
as one from wMcb it would be expedient to abstain. 
They questioned the wisdom of this centralisation of 
the legislative power; and contemplating the many 
varieties of our Indian subjects — of a people with 
different languages, different creeds, different social 
institutions, different social usages, different tempers, 
and different intelHgences ^hey could not bring them- 
selves to tliihk that an uniform code of laws, appli- 
cable to all these varieties of mankind, could be firamed 
by any number of men with the head of a Bentham or 
a Bomilly, and the heart of a Wilberforce or a Howard. 
But, as a body, the Court of Directors, boiving to the 
behests of the Legislature, accepted the scheme, for 
better or worse, and wrote out to the Supreme Council, 
exhorting them to do their best to give it beneficial 
effect. Nothing could be more liberal than the spirit 
of their instructions. They exhorted the Legislative 
Council to legislate for the people ; and urged them to 
spare no pains to obtain for themselves the aid of all 
the wisdom and experience of the country, to whomso- 
ever it might belong, as the basis of their legislative 
enactments.* 

* The following extracts from this projects of laws, or regulations, which 
latter will indicate the tenor of their any of the subordinate Governments 
instructions;-^** We shall say no more .may propose to you- 5 but on this point 
irf the necessity of deliberation among we shall afterwards have occasion to 
yourselves. Another point not less im» observe more particularly. The Act 
portant is to provide that in the work also, we need not say, contemplates 
of legislation yon shaH, as fer as may constant communications from the Law 
be practicable, avail yourselyes of ex-r Commissioners, which, communications 
tetual aid. Persons who are not mem- are intended to furnish the founds or 
hers of your body may afford yon vain- the materials for legi^ation. Useful 
able assistance, either by suggesting intimations may also be derived from 
laws that are required, or by pointing the Public Boards, from the Judges of 
out what is improvable or objection- the Supreme Court, from all persons, 
able, in the drafts or projects of laws whether native or European, invested 
under consideration. With respect to with a judldal character, or holding 
the suggestion of new laws, the Act, oflSdal stations of eminence ; from aU 
by clause 66, expressly requires you to colleges and other constituted bodiei^ 
take into consideration the drafts or perhaps from the native heads of' 
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It is possible tHat tMs scbeme of wtiiform codification 
would soon be forgotten — ^buried m tbat “ limbo of 
Vanity,” where all decayed errors and rotten fallacies 
are stowed away—bnt for one circitostance connected 
with it. It will be remembered by fature generations, 
wherever the English language is spoken or under- 
stood, that the great historian of England, whose 
captivating pages charm the young and fascinate the 
old -with equal ppwer, was sent out to India, in the 
year 1834, to take Ms plage in the Council to which 
sixty years before another great miter had imparted 
an evil reputation. That Macaulay was for some 
years an Indian legislator wiH he held in popular 
remembrance long after the duties of the legislative 
member of the Supreme Council of India, and the 
labors of the Law Commissioners, have ceased to be 
matters known to any but the laborious student of re- 
mote Indian chronologies, who perhaps, in those days 
when the New Zealander stands on the ruined arch 
of London Bridge,” and the Anglo-Saxon races of 
America and Australia are contending for the empires 
of India, China, and Japan, or are amicably partition- 
ing these vast territories among them, more as mis- 
sionaries than as conquerors, may be writmg, after the 
manner of G-ihhon, a history of the “ Decline and EaU 
of the British Empire in the East.”^ 

I would speak tenderly of the labors of the Commis- 
sion. Some able English lawyers, and some of the 
ablest of the Company’s servants^ have been connected 
with it. They carried to their work as much zeal and 

"Villages, or even private inditidnals of gestiions Bhoold 1)6 reqeivecl, and should 
personal weight and influence. We do even he inirited .’' — {The Court of Direc- 
not mean that these parties should hy tors to ike Supreme Council* of India, 
law be entitled to call oil the Legishitinfe 2?ece?)i6ef 18, 1834. MS. Jtecords.^ 
to discuss such suggestions, or id come * It was, I believe, for some time a 
to any decision respecting them. question Whether Robert Grant or 
such right belongs to those who petition Macaulay should he the first legislative 
the Houses of Parliament in this conn- member of Council, 
try. We mean only that their s»g- 
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industry, as ability and experience. Snob men as Amos 
and Cameron, Macleod, Eliott, and MiHett, were not 
liltely to address themselves carelessly to their new 
duties, or to toE on without profitable results. They 
have at least brought together an immense mass of ser- 
viceable information — ^the raw materials of legislation ; 
and what they have done will go far to lighten, as indeed 
it has already lightened, the labors of those whose 
duty it is to send out the fabric, full fashioned, from 
the legislative loom. The .mistake that was made, was ' 
made by the British Legislature. It prescribed duties, 
the adec[uate performance of which, according to the 
intent signified in the Act of Parliament, was simply 
an impossibility. The Law Commission were expected 
to prepare a comprehensive code of laws— -to suit men 
of all denominations living in the territories of tlfeEast 
India Company— -Englishmen, Eurasians, Portuguese, 
Armenians, Par sees, and every variety of Mahomedan 
and Hindoo. But it was felt after a time that the 
work entrusted to the Commissioners could not he 
performed in ah the integrity and completeness of the 
original design. People looked impatiently for results 
before results were forthcoming. The Court jof Direc- 
tors had written out to the supreme Government, that 
with respect to this matter of codification ‘f no time 
she old he lost by delay — ^none should be worse than 
lost by precipitation.” Doubtless, there Was some 
precipitation at the outset ; and. afterwards there were 
apparent delays, the result of an earnest desire on the 
part of the Commissioners to siffc all subjects of inquiry 
to the bottom. The Commissioners id their duty, 
hut it was only in the natime of things that' the Com- 
mission should have disappointed puhHc expectation, 
and left the design of the Legislature unfulfilled. It 
was suffered therefore, little by little, to die a natural 
death ; and it must he acknowledged that it has left 
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behmd it only an impression that it was a faHnrej as 
costly as it was complete.^ 

I think that this condemnation is far too sweeping. 
It is not to he denied that the Act of 1833, under 

* I may advantageously give here •while small-oause judicature "was not 
the substance bt the evidence given to be committed to inferior judges, but 
before the Lords’ Committee in 1852, all causes, ■whatever their amount^ were 
by Mr. C. Hay Cameron, lately legisla- to be cognisable in the same Courts, 
tive member of the Supreme Council of In regard to appeals, *lie scheme of the 
India, and President of the Law Com- Law Commission was to have a general 
mission, relative to the performances of Court of Appeal in each Presidency, 
that body. “Practically, the functions consisting of the judges of the Supreme 
of the La-w Commission have ceased. Courts and the judges of the Sudcler 
Some years ago the Oovcrnment dis- Courts, which should receive appeals 
continued filling up the vacancies as to both in civil and criminal cases, and 
the now legal members of the Commis- from all the Courts in the country. The 
sion, and its existence would have been hlahomedan law was to be codified, the 
entirely terminated, but for doubts Hindoo law was to be codified, and a 
which began to be entertained whether third civil code, the k,v loci was to be 
it was competent for the Government applicable to all but Mabomedans or 
to dispense with its maintenance as Hindoos- This was much wanted, as, 
directed by the Act. But it not being beyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
considered necessary to incur the ex- Courts, there is difficulty in knowing 
pense of paid Commissioners, certain how to deal with foreigners. The course 
members were reguested to act as Com- of the Company’s Courts is to inquire 
missioners without additional salary, what is the law of the country of every 
simply that the Act might be complied man that comes before them. If a 
with, and that the only remaining paid Prenchman, they consult French autho- 
Commissioner might be enabled to rities ; if a Portuguese, Portuguese 
complete and submit to Government autliorities; and so with regard to all 
some reports on which he was engaged, foreign nations. The condition of tlie 
Mr. Cameron stated, that when the Law Armenians, who consider themselves a 
Commission was nearly extinct (eon- separate nation, is also peculiar, and 
sisting only of two members, himself the position of the Bast India or half- 
and another), it proceeded j' by reference caste population seems unsettled. Then 
from the Governor-General in Council,, in cases between persons of different 
to examine the criticisms upon Mir. nations, as when one party is a French- 
Macaulay’s Penal Code, made by all man and the other not, increased difii- 
the judges of the Supreme Court and calty arises. There was also to be a 
the judges of the Gompany’a Sadder single penal code, the Mahomedaa 
Courts, which criticisms, it is said, had law, in this respect, being swept away, 
accumulated to ah unmanageable bulk, and that substituted applying to all 
Upon these the Law Commission re- classes of persons without exception, 
ported, recommending that the code, but varying the penalties according to 
as revised by that Gontimission, should the diversities of birth, class, and cir- 
be passed into la-w. Permission for the cumstances. Tile Courts of first in- 
Commissioners to travel into various stance all over the country were to 
districts, for the purpose of instituting administer the three codes of civil law, 
inquiries into slavery and btlier Bub- and 'the new code of crimmal law. 
jects, was sought, but not obtained. Subsequently^ the Law Commission 
Plans were proposed for a Model proposed a Small Cause Court, with 
Criminal Court for the trial of offences jurisdiction extending to 1000 rupees, 
not of the gravest character; as well as but it was not adopted. Certain parts 
for a Model Civil Court and a plan of of the lex loci code, which protected 
civil procedure, under which the ad- converts from Mahomedanism or Hin- 
ministration of law and equity was to dooism from loss of ancestral or other 
, be united, and the whole case brought property which they previously in- 
under the cognisance of one jndg^ curxed, have since become law.” 
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wMcli tlie legislative member of council was appointed, 
and tlie Law Commission established, found the laws 
of India in a very confused and anomalous state, and 
that now, after twenty years, it still leaves much ano- 
maly and confusion behind it. But there is little room 
to doubt that, since the passing of that Act, there has 
been a great improvement in the character of Indian 
legislation. The labors of the Law Commission may 
not have resulted in any very large number of substan- 
tial acts, but they have had a sensible effect upon the 
working of the legislative forge ; and much of what the 
Commissioners have done has been infused into the Acts 
which, from time to time, have passed the Legislative 
Council.* And I am certain that all future Indian 
legislators will derive extensive benefit from the mate- 
rials which they have amassed. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, when speaking of the general progress of legis- 
lation, that since the establislnnent of the Legislative 
Council, the people of India, Europeans and natives, 
have had a larger share in the manipulation of the law. 
A draft of every new Act is now published ; the com- 
munity are thus invited to comment on its provisions, 
and often the result of these commentaries is dis- 
cernible in the modification, or even the withdrawal, 
of the proposed law”, when it has been found to be 
obnoxious to the people. 

Looking now to general results, it would appear that 
this system of extreme concentration of power in the 
hands of the supreme Government has imperfectly 
fulfilled the intentions of the Legislature. It has 

* With regard to the criminal code, referred to, and extracts are made from 
Mr. Prinsep, no great admirer of the it in any cases of importance that arise 
Law Commission, but a great authority, where a law is required for the purpose; 
said in his evidence before the House of and several of its chapters have so been 
Commons, in 1851, “ A code of criminal incorporated, I believe, into the laws 
laws has been prepared, but has not tliat have been passed from time to 
been passed. It is, no doubt, frequently time,” 
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and Eombay. T]ie Bengal and Agra governments are 
immediately imder tlie eye of the Governor-General. 
He passes from one to the other, traverses the whole 
tract of country from Peshawnr to Pegu, and has a 
hindly paternal interest in the welfare of all those 
provinces, which, in spite of the divided administra- 
tion, still integrally constitute the one great Presi- 
dency of Bengal. The vast progress, therefore, which 
has "been made, under the government of the North- 
Western Provinces, can hardly he admitted as an 
argument in favor of this excessive centralisation. 
We must look for arguments on the southern and 
western coasts ; and I fear that we shall not gather, 
from the apparent results, any very satisfactory proofs 
that the tendency of the system is to kindle much 
administrative zeal, or to develop much internal im- 
"provement.. ■ 

* I think that Mr, Helps has so fairly completely the imperial ideas are likely 
stated the advanta^s ana disadrantages to be sacrificed to petty privileges and 
of centralisation in the following pas- near-sighted interests. On the other 
sage, that I am tempted to guote it. hand, if the central power prsvalis too 
It is written with espeoial reference to mnch, the minds and energies of the 
a “free Government,” hut it equally small communities dependent on it are 
applies to such a Government as that weakened hy disuse; at the centre itself 
of India:— “How much depends upon too much influence falls into the hands 
the happy admixture of local and cen- of faction, so that sullenness hecomes 
tral authority. If there he too much the arhitress of national affairs; and, 
local power, how much time will elapse moreover, there is danger of everything 
before the results of collected wisdom being sacrificed to any one idea or fancy 
and the experience of the shrewdest prevailing at the seat of Government. — 
men in public affairs will be carried ^Friends m Council, Book //,] 
into the local administration .... how . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EstaWislitnent of tlie East India Company—Early Management of its Affairs-— 
Becomes a Joint- Stock Company— Its succeesiye Chairs— Progress of the 
Interlopers— The English Company— Union of the two Companies— Territorial 
KPrhts— The Regulating Act— Pitt’s India Bill— The Charter Acts of 1 793, 
1813, mid 1833^ — Present State of the Company. 

Having mdely traced in tlie preceding chapter tlie 
progress of British admioistration in India up to the 
present time, I proceed to give some account of the 
Home Government— of the authorities and agencies 
which direct the movements of the foreign Govern- 
ments, and to which the whole body of Indian admiuls- 
trators are responsible— the Authorities and Agencies 
which are now known as the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company and the Board of Control, hut 
which for more than a century and three-quarters were 
all included in the former. 

The bells which rang out the year 1600 rang hi the 
jSrst East India Company. It was incorporated, by 
a charter from Queen EHzaheth, under the name of 

the Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies.” It was a very small 
heghmmg. A few Biiglish traders — ^ironmongers, clo- 
thiers, and other substantial people of that kind — • 
headed by the Lord Mayor, subscribed 30,000?.,’^ and, 
as soon as they obtained their charter, began to or- 

* The precise amount was 30,1337, set down opposite to the name of 
— flubscribed by 101 different parties. Messrs. Corkain and Co. — [India Houm 
Tho highest subscription was 30007, Record$d\ 
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ganise tlieir system of management, and to adopt mea-% 
sines for tlie equipment of their fleets. I'hst seventeen 
-—tlien twenty-four— directors, or, as they were called, 
“ committees,” were chosen, and from among them a 
Governor was elected — ^the first being Sir "Piomas 
Smith, Alderman of London— to serve for a single 
year. The Company in the first instance had npt Bven 
the dignity of a Joint-Stoch, The adventures were 
promoted hy private subscription, and the profits di- 
vided in the proportions of the sums subscrdfied by 
indmdual Shareholders. 

The business of the Committees at this time consisted 
mainly in the equipment of their ships, the |)urchase of 
goods likely to have a ready *G^ent” among the Indians, 
and the supply of bullion wherevith to procm^e the rich 
produce of the Eastern world. Occasionally, at long 
intervals, came in a letter from the commander, or 

general” of one of their expeditions, setting forth the 
doubts which perplexed his mind, and the difficulties 
which beset liis career — how their efforts, in one quar- 
ter, to establish a factory had proved fruitless, and that 
there was “ no way but to remove and go how, in 
another direction, the Moodthirsty Turks” had come 
down upon them, “ murdered their distrustless naked 
men, and seized their goods how the Portugals had 
obstructed their trade until they had turned round and 
“checked their insufferable saucy insolence hy taking 
one of their bragging fidgates how the drunken 
Elemings had hindered them less openly in another 
place, and how our own people had been drinking wdth 
the said Elemings, and trustiug them over-much ; how 
their goods would not vent among the Gentiles ; how 
the Gentiles, in their dealings, contrived to overreach 
them, and how they were compelled to submit to henry 
losses, or else to caiTy back their damaged goods.’^ The 


* India Hovse Records, MS. 
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record of these tilings stiU snmves in quaint homely 
English, and in spite of some ohscurities of style and 
penmanship, render the Indian correspondence qf the 
hegnming of the seventeenth century as patent to the 
historian as the effusions of “ our Governor-General in 
Council” at the beginning of last month. 

There were other anxieties than these to disturb the 
Committees in the infancy of the Company’s existence 
—anxieties generated by popular complaints at the very 
doors of their council-chamber. The trade went on 
briskly enough in one department of commerce, but 
very flatly in another. It was nearly all buying— little 
or no selling. English produce did not “vent” among 
the Gentiles. It was necessary, therefore, to export 
large quantities of bullion. This was nearly proving 
fatal to the Company at the veryoutset of their career.* 
There arose a cry in London that the India Company 
was draining the country of its wealth. Men spoke 
loudly against the system in places of puhHc resort, and 
wrote wordy pamphlets agaiust it. It is cnrions, now 
that the English traders have well-nigh absorbed the 
whole of India, whilst the prescient exclusiveness of 
Japan has preserved its integrity inviolate, to read that, 
two centuries and a half ago, the Company were seri- 
ously meclitatiag the abandonment of their trade nitli 
the former country, and confining theic efforts to the 
establishment of conmiercial intercourse with the latter. 

Eor nearly a century this London Company continued 
nominally to enjoy the exclusive prmlege of trading 
with all parts of Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward of the Straits of Magellan. 
Luring that century eight successive charters were 
granted by different monarchs to the London Com- 

* “Tho Honorable Company, as they ping away so mucli money y-arly for 
■wrote to us, make doubt of continuing India, Bantam, &c., and their large and 
their East India Trade, being daily hopeful intimations no'w lately given 
murmured at and scandalised for ship- them of the Japan trade,” 
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pany.* The second of these charters, granted toider the 
reign of the first James, conferred npon them exclnsive 
privileges in perpetuity — or at least as long as they 
could be continued without prejudice to the interests of 
the nation. Under this second charter, in the year 
1612, the Company became, by a resolution of its 
members, a joint-stock ; money was no longer sub- 
scribed arbitrarily for the promotion of a particular 
adventure,, but was tlirown into a general fund, to be 
managed according to the discretion of the Governor 
and the Committees. In 1617-18 there were nearly a 
thousand proprietors of India Stock, who in that year 
had subscribed 1,600,OOOZ. towards a new fund. There 
was hopeful assurance in this. But increase of trade 
did not bring increase of profit ; and in 1626-27 they 
had a debt of 200,000^., and their shares were selling 
at a discount of 20 per cent. 

The charter of 1609 continued in force for more 
than half a centmy. But those were not’ days when 
kingly faith stood on a very lofty eminence. The 
needy Stuarts and their profligate courtiers made what 
they could out of the Indian trade, and many were 
the injmies inflicted upon the Corporation by the 
hands of the denizens of Whitehall. Just at the close 
of the first James’s reign that dissolute “ Steenie,” the 
Duke of Buckingham, in his capacity of Lord High 
Admiral, extorted 10,000^. from the Com^jany, as a 
douceur, to obtain his sanction to the despatch of a 
fleet. Some years afterwards, Charles, in one of those 
pecuniary straits which always drove all sense of justice 
out of him, bought up aU the Company’s pepper on 
credit, sold it for cash, and never paid for it after aU. 

These, however, were mere temporary, accidental 
liindrances. A heavier blow was aimed at the Corn- 

* That is, under date December 31, April 12, 1686 ; October 7, 1693 ; and 
1600; May 31, 1609; April 3, 1661; April 13, 1698. 

October 5, 1677 ; August 9, 1688 ; 
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paiiT, when haek-stairs influence induced the needy* 
Stuart to strike at the monopoly which had heen granted 
hy his predecessors, and to issue a license anthoxising 
a priyate association to embark on those fields of coin- 
iiiercial enterprise wMch had liitherto been deemed, in 
their, relations to English trade, the exclnsiye domains 
of the Company. 

It has been obseryed, in the preceding chapter, with 
no loye of parados, that the enmity of the Portuguese, 
and the treachery of the Dutch, nnre long the defences of 
the London Company. If any further proof of this he 
needed, it may he found in the fact that, when the 
English and Portugnese patched up a sort of coyenant, 
which promised to shield the former against the out- 
rages of their imscrupulous riyals, and gaye them, 
moreover, access to their ports, competitors for a share 
of the Indian trade rose in London, and haunted 
tl].e hack lohhies of 'Wliitehall. The Indian trade was 
now likely to become more jprofitable, and less dan- 
gerous. So it seemed to the gentlemen of London tliat 
a share of it was worth grasjiing. They had left the 
Company to breast the storm alone; hnt now that 
there was a glimpse of fine weather and smooth seas, 
the West-end people began to sound the depths of 
Charles’s fidelity, and to bait their hooks with the pro- 
mise of a .share of the contemplated spoil. A con- 
yenient gentleman of the bcd-chamher, named Eiidy- 
mioii Porter, acted as the go-between. Sir Williani 
Conrten and others obtained a license Ibr a new Asso- 
ciation, and the King received a share in the venture. 

Eor this violation of the charter, granted to the 
London Com];)any, it was necessary to find an excuse. 
It was alleged, therefore, and duly set forth hi the pre- 
amble to the grant, that ‘‘the East India Company had 
neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of trade 
to which the King’s subjects could resort, ydtli safety-— 
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» tlmt &ey had consulted their own interests only, without 
any regard-to theEjng’s revenue— and, in general, that 
they had broken the conditions upon which their charter 
and exclusive pjrivileges had been granted to them.’’ 

It has always been the fate of the Company to be 
subjected to charges of the most opposite and incon- 
sistent character. One day they are charged with 
doing too little— another, with doing too much, llie 
Lord Ambassador,” whom King James had sent out 
to the Court of the I/fegolj had recommended the Com- 
pany to establish as few factories as possible, and not- 
to fortify them at aE ; and now, in a public docnment, 
presumedly expressing the sentiments of the King, the 
Company were charged with the offence of “ neglecting 
to establish fortified factories.” The Company, indeed, 
were in no Irarry to fortify. Sir Thomas Hoe had told 
them that the Portuguese had “ ueTer made adyautage 
of the Indies since they defended them;” and that 
the Dutch, who had sought plantations by the 
sword,” had found that *• iiieir dead j)ays consumed 
all their gain.” Profiting by these cogent hints, 
the Company had never forgotten that their position 
in India was that of traders, and not of princes. 
Territorial acqnisition and military defence formed no 
part of their policy. And as it was at the out sot of 
Ihoir career, so has it ]>cen from generation to gcmera- 
lion. It is nothing to say that no such empire as the 
British Empire in the East has ere3* been built up 
by ibc exercise of so little deliberate aggression, but 
that nothing even remotely resembling it is to be found 
in the history of the world. 

But although the sun of royal favor brought Courten’s 
Association into lift., that great chartered party of 
Interlopers achiifYed no verj^ brilliant success. They 
endeavoured to ca^ry everytlung before them — more 
Lmitamrum — ^by a series of rapid coups de main. 
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But the aggressive hostility of the Butch, who treated 
them as pirates, cramped their energies, and contracted 
their eiforts. They encountered many difficulties, and 
were assailed by many disasters. But more than all 
the malice of their enemies, did their own unscrupulous 
conduct hasten them undoing; and when an arrange- 
ment was made by which they were swamped into the 
legitimate body of the London Company, they were 
neaily at their last gasp. A failure such as this had 
a natural tendency to discourage private adventure in 
the Indian seas. Bomestic dissensions, too, which 
filled men’s m inds, and evoked their hochly activities, 
shnt out all thought of foreign speculation ; and when 
new homes beyond the seas were dreamt of by men 
weary of intestine strife and oppression, their imagina- 
tions turned to the gentle clime and the green savannahs 
of the western world, where, with their wives and little 
ones around them, they might live and pray in quietude 
and peace. 

The civil wars did not promote the Company’s trade,* 
hut their tendency was to keep down competition, and 
so far they henefi.ted the Company. But when the 
King’s head had been brought to the block, and' the 


Mr. Bruce, a stauncli lioyalist, 
says, under the, year 1644-45, that the 
King of Persia refused the usual j&uian 
to the Company because our agents did. 
not take off ilio wonted quantity of silk. 
“ It ia a memorable proof,” he adds, “ of 
the effects of the political distractions 
in F.ijgland .at this period, that the 
agent wa s compelled to explain to the 
King of l,V;rsia the reason of this change 
to be, tlie distracted state of the Go- 
veruraent in England, in which the 
rigid and austere mannera of the Be- 
publicans hud rendered silks (an article 
of fonner laxiuy) less an article in 
demand than under the polished man- 
ners of a Court— a melancholy example 
of the effect of political anarchy on 
commercial prosperity.” It is not very 
clear from this whether, in Mr, Bruce’s 
estimation, the “political anarcJjy ” of 


the times, or the “ austere manners of 
the Kepublicnns,” had this disastrous 
effect upon th'S commercial prosperity 
of the countr;^. The passage is not 
very logical as it stands. It would 
seem, however, .that Jilr. Bruce intended 
to build up an argument in favor of 
absolutism, for he goes on to sav, “If 
the con'"ulsed and austere manners of 
England thus struck at the prosperity 
of the Company’s trade in Persia, it ia 
a remarkable contrast to find, at the 
same juncture, that the settled, though 
absolute Ooverntaent of Turkey, was 
favorable to the introduction of the 
Company’s trade j because, under such 
a Government articles of foreigit im- 
port found a ready sale for the luxu- 
ries of the great, wliiist this luxury fa- 
cilitated the exports of Turkish pro- 
duce.” 


i2 
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’monarcliy for a time suspended, it was natural that the 
general vindication of liberty should embrace Kberty of 
trade, and that the Company’s monopoly should be in 
danger. During the first years of the Commonwealth, 
however, the war with the Dutch kept this experiment 
in abeyance, and it was not until the peace had been 
completed that the Company found that their exclusive 
privileges were again threatened. It was not even then 
that their charter was endangered by a general demand 
for license to trade with the continent and islands of 
India, but that some of the members of their own pro- 
prietary body urged their right to be emancipated from 
the trammels of the Joint-Stock, and under the name 
of Merchant- Adventurers, set forth then grounds for 
desiring to substitute for the existing system “ a free 
regulated trade.” An eager controversy then ensued; 
argumentative petitions from both sides were laid at 
the feet, of the Protector, and for a time it seemed that 
the chances of the contending parties were pretty equally 
haiancedf. Certainly, as wc regard with the eyes of 
modem enlightcmnent the arguments which were thus 
paraded by the two disputants, the Merchant- Adven- 
turers have the best of the controversy. But the Pree- 
trade arguments of 1813-33, which are here fore- 
shadowed, do not apply with equal force to the great 
commercial question raised in 1G51-55. Tlie reasoning 
of the Company in favor of the United Joint-Stock was 
not unsound in its application to the existing state of 
things, and when the question at issue was referred in 
1656 to a committee of the Council of State, that body, 
after hearing evidence, delivered a private opinion in 
favor of the Joint-Stock, bnt left it to the Council to 
pronounce an authoritative decision.^ The Council 

- * Mr. MUlaa;fS: “These coohuding Council, as too difficult ami important 
, pretonsiona were referred to a com- for the judgment of any inferior tribu- 
mittee of the Council of State, and, nal.” There ia here discernible some- 
they, without coming to a r«- thing of the suppressio veri. The his- 

mitt^ the subject to the Trottedior and toriau ought to have stated that the 
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declared in favor of tlie “ United Joint-Stocky exclusive 
of all others, ” and Cromwell ratified the decision. 

But in the mean -wh^Q~-pendente lite — ^the Merchant- 
Adventurers had subscribed 46,000?., fitted out a fleet 
of three ships, appointed a committee of management, 
and obtained a commission from CromweU to trade 
mth tho East Indies. Oomten’s Association had been 
broken up, but it had left a trail of piratical spawn 
behind it. The troubles of the Company and then 
servants had been great ever since the evil Khutput” 
of Mr. Endymion Porter had covered the Indian seas 
with these reckless corsairs, and now a new tribe of 
chartered Interlopers were pouring in, seemingly with a 
fan chance of superseding the Company altogether. 
But the decision of the Council of State brought The 
Merchant- Adventurers back to then old allegiance ; 
they fused themselves again into the general Joint- 
Stock, and the only interlox)ers left on the seas were 
phates without charter or commission. 

But the days of the Commonwealth, adverse, ddubt- 
less, to corporations and monoj)ohes, were nmnbeled. 
The people of England, though erring and straying, 
for a little space, from their monarchical ways, Ito lost 
sheep, were eager to return to their old allegiance to a 
royal master ; and the Bestoration was at hand. They 
wnre wiOing to try another of the false Stuarts, and 
Charles the Second was proclaimed. 

To the Company this seemed a propitious event. It 
was natural that the restored monarch should have 
looked nith a ben%^^ kinds of legiti- 

macies, real or supposed — ^upon aB vested interests and 
corporate privileges, and especiaBy those which -had 

committee reported that they had heard they deemed it expedient to refer it, 
evidence on both sides, and that their with the papers, to tlie Couadl of Staiie, 
private opinionwas,thatthe tradeought for their formal decision. This i^ ^hly 
to be conducted on an United Joint- stated in Bruce’s Annals,” to which 
Stock, but ib«t, as the subject was one Mill refers in the margin, 
of 80 much difficulty and importance, 
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been violated by the sacrilegious hand of the lawless 
Protectorate. Tlie op|)ortnQity was a good oHe—Hot 
to be neglected by the Company; and they sought 
renewed protectic u from the Crown. They sought for 
such a recognition and confirmation of their privileges 
as would secm'e them against all intrusioBj chartered 
or unchaitered; and they obtained for themselves a 
new charter, which promised at least all that they 
desired. 

It promised tliem “ for ever, hereafter,” the whole 
entire and only trade and traffic to and from the East 
Indies.” It estiiblished them as a body politic and 
corporate in perpetual succession. It gave them the 
power to change and alter whatever might ];)e for the 
common interest and w’^eal of the Company ; to hold 
general courts, to mahe hy-laws, and to establish a 
constituency, each adventui'cr voting according to Ms 
stock. It gave them full control over all their plan- 
tations, forts, factories, and colonies in the East Indies, 
It empowered them to make peace and war with any 
prince or people not beiug Clmstians, to build fortifica- 
tions, and to send out soldiers and military stores. It 
farther gave them the power to seize and ship off to 
England all unlicensed persons invading the Com- 
pany’s privileges ; in fact, it conferred upon the Com- 
pany a strict monopoly with very large powers ; and it 
aclcnowledged what in the time of the new Eling’s 
sainted father had been authoritatively denied, that the 
Company had for a long series of years been enjoying 
the liberties and exercising the privileges granted to 
them by Elizabeth 'and James “ for the honor and 
profit of the nation.”^' 

This was the Company’s third charter. It continued 
without alteration or infringement until October, 1677. 

* Letters patent from King Charles tutional fiction, was called “ the tbir- 
‘ to the East India Company, April 3, teenth year of his reign.” 

X66l| ia what, by a pleasant consti- 
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It had heon granted, |is I haye said, under letters 
patent from the second Charles hut about this time 
the legality of such charters began to be {questioned, 
and X)eopie openly declared that nothing but an Act of 
Parliament could legalise the monopoly wliich the 
Company sought to enjoy. It was urged, moreoYer, 
that they had forfeited their priyiLeges, by divers acts 
of omission and commission ; but the |)Oj)ular clamor 
seems to have had little effect either on the fortunes of 
the Company, or the favor of the King ; for letters 
patent w^ere again issued, mider date October 5, 1667, 
conJirming to the Company “ aU rights, liberties, and 
franchises ” granted by former charters. It gave them 
also the further qiower of establishing mints in any 
of the Comjiany’s settlements, and to issue money of 
any kind, so long as it was not called by the nanae 
of the current coin in other parts of his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

In 1683, the Company received then fifth charter 
from the Crown.* The “ Interlopers” had, by this 
time, risen to a height of daring which the Company’s 
powers were insuldcient to repress. They applied, 
therefore, for additional powers to seize on the ships 
and the merchan.dise of these lawless intruders, to try 
them, as phrates, by martial law, and to execute them 
uqion conviction. The charter was granted. It em- 
powered them to seize the shiq)s and goods of Inter- 
lopers, within the hmits of their exclusive trade ^to 
hold forts, factories, and plantations— to make war— to 

* Mr. Wissett, in his “ Compendium volume. The Charter of 1683 was the 
of East Indian Affairs, collected and fifth chatter grafted to the ^mpwy 
arranged for the use of the Court of since its iirst estahlisliment in the wign 
Directors,” says, under this year (1683): of Queen Eliiaheth. ® ® 

“The Company’s trade having been charters granted by Charles U„ the 
materially injured by the proceedings last of which was httle th^ an 
of the Interlopers, (Sharles II. granted act for the suppression of the Inter- 
the Company a new charter (the fifth lopers. There were besi^s these th^ 
in his reign)," &c., &c. It is fortunate grauts of the IsImos of Bombay and 
that there is much more twistworthy St, Helena ; but they are not properly 
inibrxoatiou than this in Mr; Wissett’s to be described as ciiarters. - 
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muster forces— to execute martial law — ^to erect Courts 
of Judicature, and to appoint Judges thereof, wlio were 
“ to determine accordliig to equity and good conscience 
and the Laws and Customs of Merchants.” But this 
charter was not sufficient; and three years afterwards 
another was granted to the Company, giying them 
further power “to mahewar on-such Indian princes as 
may hurt the Company,'’ if satisfaction for injmies 
should not he obtained in a peaeeahle way, and authoris- 
ing to use their ships in a martial manner, to appoint 
Admirals, Vice- Adnthais, Bear- Admirals, Captains, &c., 
who may raise and mnster seamen and soldiers on 
board their ships. All the wrongs which the Company 
had sustained at the hands of the natiye princes were 
attributed to the Interlopers, who were recited to have 
instigated the Mogul’s people to make war upon the 
lawdnl traders. 

These charters granted by the Btnarts related ahnost 
entirely to the foreign management of the Company’s 
affairs, hut the next, which was conferred on them in 
1693 (3rd and 4ith of William and Mary, chapter. 15), 
related to their domestic arrangements. Various rules 
and orders for the Company’s observance were pre- 
scribed by the Ciwvn. Every subscriber to the Joiut- 
Stock was to be a member of the Company. A pro- 
prietor of 10002. stock was to have one vote in the 
G-eneral Court. No proprietor was to hold more than 
10,000'2., or to have more than ten votes. Each Di- 
rector or Committee-man was to be possessed of 10002. 
stock, and the Covemor and Deputy-Governor of the 
Company were to possess 40002. stock. The Governor 
(and in his absence the Deputy-Governor) was to have 
a casting vote in pH Courts. And the Company were 
to he required to export to India goods “ the growth 
?md produce of England,” every year, of the T»iuiTmnTi 
value of 100,0002. 
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Blit tliese regulations were not altogether pleasing 
to the Company, so they hesonght the King to modify 
them. Letters patent were accordingly issned, on the 
13th of April, 1698 (this was the eighth charter), by 
which the qualification of voters, in General Courts, 
was materially altered. The possession of 600L stock 
was to confer one vote—lOOO^. was to give two votes—. 
3000/. fomr votes — 1000/. five votes — a much lower 
qualification than exists at the present time— and it 
became necessary for a Director to possess ’2000/. stock 
at the lowest. 

This was the last charter granted to the old London 
Company, which, for the space of nearly a century, 
amidst all sorts of difficulties and discouragements, 
had maintained itself, with singular courage and con- 
stancy; hut whose existence wvas now threatened by 
the promise of a charter to a new Company, made up, 
in no small measure, of the Interlopers whom the old 
corporation had resisted and assailed with so much 
vigorous severity, and against whom, it has been seen, 
the principal provisions of more than one of then re- 
cent charters had been dhected. The London Com- 
pany were at the mercy of the ICing. In 1793 they 
had subjected themselves, by the nomfulfilment of their 
engagement to pay a 5 per cent, duty on their capital 
stock, to the entire loss of then charter ; and though 
it had heen confirmed to them by an act of grace, a 
condition had heen attached to its renewal, that the 
Company’s privileges should be terminable at any time, 
after three years’ notice. The King wanted money. 
The Govcrimient, indeed, of that period was in a 
chronic state of financial embarrassment ; and some 
instructive chapters of English history might be written 
fiom existing materials, in the shape of the correspon- 
dence of those whose chief business it was to provide 
money for the requirements of the State and the exi- 
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gencies of the Court. It is no strange thing, therefore, 
that now the temptation offered by the project of a new 
India Company, willing to bid iiigh for its commercial 
privileges, should have been imresisted by the King. 
The new Company offered to lend 2,000,000^., at 8 per 
cent, interest, to the Government — and the old Com- 
pany’s charter was terminable upon three years’ notice. 
The time seemed now to have arrived, therefore, for 
the suppression of the London Company, and the ele- 
vation of the new English Company upon the ruias of 
its venerable predecessor. 

Brief mention has been made in the preceding 
chapter of the struggle which then ensued. The 
reader is acquainted with the result. The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies then 
entered on an existence which endured for a century 
and a quarter. The charter of 1698, under letters 
patent of "William III., granted to the English Com- 
pany, and subsequently transferred to the “United 
Company,” supplies some of the materials of the present 
ccmstitution of the Courts of Directors and Proprie- 
tors.* Twenty-four Dhectors were to be chosen, be- 
tween the 25th of March and the 25th of April, every 
year, by the members of the Company — or, as they are 
now denominated. Proprietors of East India Stodk. 
The qualification for the Dmection was the possession of 
2000^. Every proprietor of 500^. stock was entitled to 
one vote, and no proprietor had more than one. The 
Directors were chosen only for one year. Thirteen were 
sufficient to constitute a Court. It was incumbent 
upon tliem to convene a General Court of Proprietors 
four times in tbe year, and these Courts were em- 
pow^ered to make hy-laws, for the better regulation of 
the Company. 

* The charter decreed that the Company should “ for ever hereafter freely 
trade unto and from the East hudiet, 
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The Directors of the Dnited Oompany, as it has heen 
shown, were, at first, elected every year. Every week, 
on proceeding to discuss the business before them, they 
appointed a new chairman. In 1714, this practice 
passed into desuetude. A resolution was adopted, to 
the effect that a chairman and a deputy-chairman 
should be elected annually, and sit throughout the en- 
tire year. And on the Mth of April, being the first 
Court-day after the election of Directors, Chairs were 
appointed by ballot. This arrangement has remained 
unchanged up to the present tune. The chairman and 
deputy-chairman are elected every year ; but the ge- 
neral body of Directors are no longer subject to annual 
election. In 1773, an Act was passed (13th of George 
III., chapter 63) for the better management of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, which contained 
some important provisions affecting the constitution 
both of the Court of Directors and the Court of Ero- 
prietors. It was enacted that, at the next general 
election, instead of twenty-fom? Directors being chosen 
for one year, six should be elected for one year ; sis for 
two years ; six for three years ; and six for four ; and 
that at the expiration of every year, six new Directors, 
and no more, should be chosen. The effect of this 
provision lias been to constitute a body of thirty Di- 
rectors, of whom six, forming a sort of non-effective 
list, go ont every year by rotation. Eor although it is 
competent upon the proprietors, at snch annual elec- 
tions, to choose six new members, the power is never 
exercised. The Court of Directors, as thus established 
hy the Act of 1773,^ the well-known Regulating 
Act,” of which some mention has heen made in the 
preceding chapter, has survived to the present day. 

■ * The Act recited the reason of the of their office to so short a time, evi- 
change—viz., that the annual election dently tended to weaken the authority 
of Directors “ had not answered the of the Court of Directors, and to pro- 
good purposes intended thereby, but on duce instability in the councils and 
the contrary, by Utniting the duration measures of the said Company.” 
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The last eighty years haTe seen no change in its con- 
stitution. 

By the same Actj the qualification of proprietors 
underwent a revisions which has seen no subsequent 
change. The possession of 500^. stock had qualified a 
proprietor to vote ; hut this system, as the Act recited, 
had ‘‘ been productive of much inconvenience,” as 
tending “ to promote the mischievous practice of making 
collusive transfers,” and was, therefore, to be amended. 
No member was to be thenceforth qualified to vote, 
unless the proprietor of 1000?. stock. Two votes were 
conferred by the possession of 8000?. stock; three 
votes by GOOO?. ; and four votes by 10,000?. These, as 
I have said, are the quafifications in force at the pre- 
sent time. 

At this time, the East India Company continued to 
enjoy the privilege of exclusive traffic with the East 
Indies, under the charter of 1698, which conferred 
these privileges upon them in perpetuity — or for as 
much as perpetuity is worth in letters patent. But, 
in 1781, when Indian affairs were pressing impetuously 
upon the attention of the Legislature, an Act (21st of 
George III. , chapter 65) was passed, confirming these 
privileges for a fixed period of ten years, at the end of 
whicli tlie Company were entitled to three years^ notice 
of an intention to resume them. 

IJp to this date, it has been seen that the Home 
Govnemment of India was vested cnthcly in the East 
India Company. .The control which Parliament had 
hitherto sought to establish was a control over the 
Indian Goyennnents. They had sent out from Eng- 
Imd new men — ^men without Indian antecedents, and 
unconnected with Indian interests- toy regulate- the 
prop^dings of the local administration, by a fusion 
of the English or .Parliamentary element into the au- 
thorities' and ageheies: in operation at the seat of the 
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SupreEO-6 Goveriiiiieiit. But tiie expernaont was a 
faiSire. The coutrol was at once too great and too 
little— too great in evil, too little in good. It clogged 
the wheels of Government ; it threw the affairs of the 
administration into confusion; and really regulated 
nothing except the continual supply of internal strife. 
It was evident that this was not the kind of check to 
be advantageously interposed between India and bad 
government. So Parliament began seriously to think 
of some new scheme for the better ordering— not so 
much of our Indian possessions, as of the Government 
to which the welfare of those Indian possessions was 
entrusted. 

The idea of the Board of Control took shape slowly 
and gradually in the minds of our English legislators. 
Tty this year, however, the small end of the wedge was 
introduced by Parliament. In the Charter Act of 
1781 a clause was inserted which gave one of the 
Secretaries of State a controlling authority over the 
Company’s affairs. It was enacted “that the Court of 
Directors should deHver to the Lords of the Treasury 
copies of all letters and orders relating to the Bevenues 
of the Company, and to one of his Majesty’s Secretaries 
of state copies of all letters and orders relating to the 
civil and mihtary government and affairs of the Com- 
pany, or of their servants in India ; and that the Court 
should be bound by such instructions as they might re- 
ceive from his Majesty, through one of the Secretaries 
of state, so far as related to the conduct and trans- 
actions of the Company and thei^ servants with the 
country powers in India, as well to the levying war as 
to making peace.”* 

The following year was a year of inquiry. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 

* Awicr’* Amfysis of the ConstUutim of Charters and Statutes relating to the Eusi 
the Emt India "Compant/.— Collection of India Company, 1817. 
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investigate tlie subject of, Indian administration, and 
to consider how the British possessions in the East 
could be governed with most advantage to Great 
Britain and to the native population. And in the suc- 
ceeding year (1783) leave was given to bring in a bill, 
by which the Company’s affairs were vested in the 
hands of Qommissioners, for the better government of 
our Indian possessions. 

I should like to dwell upon the events that ensued, 
but I can only speak of the actual results. Charles 
James Box was then one of the chiefs of the British Ad- 
ministration. The Bill which was then introduced is 
known in history as Box’s India BiU.^ It was very 
adverse to the Company. It i3roceeded on the assump- 
tion that they had betrayed their trust— mismanaged 
their affairs — oppressed the natives of the country, and 
brought themselves to the verge of bankraptcy. It 
proposed to place the entire territorial government of 
India, for four years, in the hands of seven Directors, 
to he nominated by Parliament, wliilst its commercial 
affairs were to be left in the hands of nine Assistant 
Directors,’ ’ elected by the Proprietors, hut acting under 
the instruction of the Directors nominated in the Act, 
and removable by them. It entirely degraded the 
Directors of the Company to the character and con- 
dition of mercantile clerks. The huimHating proposal 
threw the Company into a ferment of indignation. 
The Court of Ilhectors appealed against it. The Court 
of Proprietors appealed against it. Pitt, with the old 
head on the young shoulders, then only a youth of iive- 
and“twenty, earnestly and eloquently denounced it. He 
declared that the promoters of the Bill were “ proceed- 
ing to the protection of the oppressed abroad by an act 

* Orij^nally there ’wer^ two EiUs, rectors, and the other for the revisioti 
one relating to domestic, the other to of the local authorities, and the better 
foreign administration— one for vesting government generally of the country, 
the government of India in the bands The two bills were sufesequentiy 
of Commissioners or Parliamentary Hi* merged into one. 
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of unparalleled oppression at home.” But the House 
of Commons were with the Minister ; and on the 8th 
of .December Ms Bill was carried by a majority of two 
to one... 

But the Company in the hour of their need had one 
friend ; and that friend liyed in a palace, and Ms lihe- 
ness was stamped on the coin of the realm. The India 
Bill was obnoxious in the extreme to George ; he con- 
ceiyed it to be animconstitutional and dangerous moye- 
inent, and it was soon noised abroad how the King had 
declared that no friend of his would support so oppressive 
a measure. The Bill was carried up to the Lords, and 
thrown out on the second reading. The Ministry was dis- 
solved. The country, now about to subside into a chro- 
nic state of Pittism, received the youngest of her states- 
men as the cMef of her councils. Early in the following 
year, 1781, the new Minister moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better government and management of 
the atfairs of the East India Company. But the new 
Minister and the old Parliament could not carry on the 
business of the country together. Pitt was outvoted 
in Ms attempt to bring in an Indian Bill, and Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The new Parliament brought 
mtli them a new temper ; and the young Minister 
carried them with Mm. On the 6th of July, 1781, he 
introduced his India BiU. It did not seek to destroy 
the East India Company, hut to control them. It 
neither stripped them of their commercial privileges, 
nor divested them of their territorial rights. It left 
the constitution of the Court of Dii*ectors untouched, 
hut decreed that a Board of Commissioners, composed 
of six Privy Councillors, of whom one of the Secre- 
taries of State and the Chancellor of the Exoheq^uor 
were to he members, should he appointed by the 
Grown, with authority to scrutinise and to control 
the proceedings of the Company. They were to have 
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access to all the Gompany’s papers. Hrafts of all de- 
spatches to he sent out to India were to he submitted 
for their inspection and revision. I'hey were em- 
powered to call upon the Court of Directors to prepare 
despatches on any subject, and on their failure within 
fourteen days, to do the required work themselves. The 
Directors were at the same time required to nominate 
from among the members of their own body a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, not exceeding three in number ; and 
it was enacted, that if the Board of Connnissioners 
should he of opinion "that the . subject-matter of any 
of their dehherations concerning the levying of war, or 
making of peace, or treating or negotiating with any 
of the native princes or states in India, should require 
secrecy, tnstractions should he sent to the said Secret 
Committee," who should thereupon, without disclosing 
the same, transmit their orders and despatches.” Thus 
was the constitution of the Secret Committee esta- 
blished. IHvo years afterwards, it was enacted that 
the members of the Secret Committee should be sworn, 
and the words of the oath were prescribed.* 

The famous Bill emhodying these provisions~-(Aet 
24th. George III., chapter 26) — ^was carried trium- 
phantly through both Houses, and in 

imperio was established. These provisions remain sub- 
stantially in force up to the jmesent time ; hut the 
personal composition of the Board of Commissioners 
has been materially changed. By the Charter Aet of 
1793t (33rd George III. cap. 52), which confirmed 
the Company in their privileges for twenty years, the 

* Act Mlh Geo. III., cap, 16. slialV not Wlawful for tlie Govornor- 

f I may mention here, that this General in Council, without the express 
. Act of 1793 contains the important commands and authority of the Court 
clauses prohibitory of war-making ~ of Directors, or of the Secret Com- 
“ Forasmuch as to purspe schemes of mittee, by the authority of the J3oa»y 
conquest and extension of dominion in of Commissioners fo^ the affairs uf India 
India are measures repugnant to, the (except where hostilities have actually 
wish, the honor, and the policy of this been commenced, &c., &c.), either to de- 
ntation ; be it fiirtfeer enacted, tjtefc .ii dare WOT, or commence hostilities, 
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Board .was made to consist of certain members of tli-e 
Privy Council (of whom tlie two principal Secretaries 
of State and the Chancellor of the Exchec^ner were 
to he three) and two other members. The first named 
in the letters patent constituting the Board, was to be 
its President, The Commissioners were authorised to 
apj)oint secretaries, and enjoined to “enter then’ pro- 
ceedings in proper books.” Under this Act the Secret 
Committee was ,^mstituted, as under the Act of 1781, 
with the further jjower of receiving, as well as for- 
warding, certain despatches in the Secret Department. 

Such is^ the constitution of the Home Govenmient, 
as it is represented by Acts of Parliament. But how, 
in its infancy, the conjoint authorities worked together, 
and to what extent the Board of Co mm issioners w as 
a really living operative power, is nowhere represented. 
Something, however, of the secret history of the w^ork- 
ing of the Board may be gathered from the foUowing 
extract of a letter, written by Hr. Beaufoy, one of. its 
first secretaries, in 1796 ; 

“ Having mentioned that the Revenue despatch of the 30 th of 
Apiil, 1794, was written by myself, ‘you may, perhaps, be 
desirous of knowing in what manner the correspondence to India 
is conducted. In general, the business of preparing all despatches, 
those in the commercial department excepted, is assigned by the 
Directors to H*. Johnson, k gentleman of very considerable talents, 
and of great experience in their service. Two assistants are allowed 
him, whose principal duty,' when a letter is to be answered, consists 
in examining the consultations of Government, together with the 
proceedings of the subordinate Boards, and in marking all such 
passages as furnish in detail the information which that letter 
professes to convey. These passages are afterwards extracted by 
the numerous writers at. the India Hous^ and enable Mr. John- 
son to form his own opinion on the facts related and the sentiments 
expressed, in the letter to which he replies. 

“ The process is laborious, but, on tie whole, is tho easiest and 
the best. As soon as the Directors have read and appi-oved the in- 
tended despatch, their secretaiy sends it to tlie office of the Com- 
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missioneTS for India affairs, and care is taken that tlie private copy 
for my own ngfe shall be accompanied by the volume of extracts 
(often amounting to many thousand pages) on the authority of 
which the despatch was formed. If doubts arise upon any point 
as to the fairness of the extract, recourse is had to the original 
record; but no instance in my time of intentional omission has 
ever yet occurred. The labor of reading these extracts falls, of 
course, upon the secretary, hut this is the lightest of his employ- 
ments; for as Mr. Dimdas is seldom present at the Board, and 
afterwards requires at ve:^ uncertain times, and often at the 
shortest notice, complete information on such points in the de- 
spatch as engage his particular attention, it becomes necessary to 
form, a written abridgment of these bulky materials. This the 
custom of writing short-hand enables me to do. 

“Before the Act of 1793, the Board of Commissioners for 
India affairs was little more than nominal, except as the term 
applies to the principal Commissioner; for as ..the papers, which 
required their signature, were usually sent in circulation, they 
seldom were convened, and I, who had been invited to the office, 
as to a situation in which my services were particularly wanted, 
was surprised to find that it not only had been a sinecure in the 
hands of my predecessors, huk that no active duties (the labor of 
writing reports on points of extensive discussion excepted) ap- 
peared to belong to the appointment. 

“ Fortunately, however, the Act of 1793 relieved mo from the 
embarrassment by declaring that the sentiments of tlio Board of 
Commissioners for India affairs, upon any proposed despatch 
transmitted to them by the Directors, shall be certified under the 
hand of their chief Secretary by order of the Board. Tlie conse- 
quence of the Regulation is, that no public despatch can be trans- 
mitted to India without a previous meeting of the Commissioners; 
that information is expected from the secretary on all the principal 
points of every such letter; and that his office has become efficient 
and important.’** 

The Charter* Act of 1S13 introduced no material 
change into the constitution of the India Board. The 
alterations were merely those of detail management ; 
but the Act of 1833 d^ermined that in addition to the 
principal Secretaries of State and the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, the Lord President of the Council, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Pirst Lord of the Trcasiuy, should 
he e^v-officio CommiBsioneTs, and that such other Com- 
missionei s as the Crown might please to appoint should 
also he members of the Board—the first named beino- 

its President. The Act of 1793 had specified that there 
should he two Commissioners — ^not of the Prhy Coun- 
cil ; and these two junior Commissioners had received 
salaries, but had attended the meetings of the Board 
or not, according to their conscience or convenience. 
Under the Act of 1833, ao junior salaried member has 
been appointed. But an alteration has been introduced 
into the constitution of the Secretariat ; for instead of 
a chief secretary and an assistant secretary, as in Mr. 

Beaufoy’s time, two joint secretaries are appointed 

each of the smd secretaries to have the same powers, 
rights, and privileges, as by any Act or Acts, now in 
force, are vested in the chief secretary of the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India.” The President and 
the Secretaries are the paid working members of the 
Board. All the rest is a mere fiction. 

In fact, the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India is now one man — a fourth Secretary of State. 
He may, or may not, have any knowledge of Indk,' 
acquired fronl actual experience or the study of books • 
but his power to control the proceedings of the Coiut 
of Directors is absolute and comifiete. He has con- 
stitutionally, in respect of all matters of internal 
admimstration, only a controlling power ; that is he 
is empowered to correct the despatches of the Court 
on all suhje^s that come under their consideration. 
But this unBmited power of correction is in effect co- 
extensive with the power of initiation, and it would foe 
easy to name cases in which despatches, relatmg to 
matters of mtemal administration, have lost under the 
hana?. of the Minister aU traces of thdr original 
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significance, and have been made to convey sentiments 
tlie very opposite to those entertained by tfie members 
of the Oonrt. 

In respect of all transactions witb. foreign powers^— 
all matters bearing upon questions of Peace and War 
— ^tbe President of the Board of Control has authority 
to originate such measures as he and his colleagues in 
the Ministry may consider expedient. In such cases, 
he acts, presumedly, in concert with the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Oomt of Birectors—a body composed of 
the Chahman, Deputy-Chairman, and the Senior Mem- 
ber of the Court. The Secret Committee sign the de- 
spatches which emanate from the Board~but they 
have no power to withhold or to alter them. They 
have not even the power tn record their dissents. In 
fact, the functions of the Committee are only those 
which, to use the words of a distinguished member of 
the Court,* who deplored the mystery and the mockery 
of a system which obscures responsibility and deludes 
public opinion, could as well be performed “ by a Secre- 
tary or a seal.”t 

It should ever, therefore, be uppermost in the minds 
of those who, considering the constitution of the Indian 
Government, and its effects upon the happiness of the 
people, would judge rightly of the responsibility of its 
different Agencies and Authorities, that the whole 

* The late Mr. Tucljer. terms, complained of the Secret Com- 

f How little, until very recently, the mittee: the letter wliich had come out 
real constitution of the Indian Govern- to him being signed by the Chairman 
ment had become known even to Intel- and Deputy Clmirman: this officer felt 
ligent men, living immediately under it, amazed, and wrote his letter to the 
may he gathered from an anecdote told President of the Board of Control, 
by Lord Hardinge, in his evidence be- When I heard of it, I wrote to him: 
fore the House of Commons (1852). ‘ I hope you have not sent the letter, 
After ‘stating that the constitution of for, though the order was signed by the 
the Secret Committee was *^a mystery Chairman and Deputy-Chairman, it in 
not understood by the public,” he went fact came from the President of the 
on to illustrate his positicm. “I le- Board of Control,’ with whom this 
. ctiflect,'' he said, an instance, in which officer was on friendly terras. This 
an officer of very high position and officer did not understand the mystery 
ability in India, had written, a lettesp to of the President of the Board of Control 
the President of the Board q| Control,, ^feblng in fact the Secret Committee; it 
in which he had, in somewhi^t is, however, a convenient arrangement.” 
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foreign policy of tlie East India Company is regulated 
by tbe Board of Gontrol-^tbat in tbe solution of tbe 
most vital questions—questions of peace and war- 
affecting tbe finances of tbe country, and, therefore, 
tbe means of internal improvement, tbe Court of 
Directors have no more power than tbe Mayor and 
Aldermen of any Corporation Town. Tbe bappiness of 
the people of India is dependent less upon the will of 
a deliberative body of four-and-twenty English gentle- 
men, a large majority of whom have studied India 
under an Indian sky — who are experienced in the 
languages and tbe usages of the people, and to whom 
the system of administration in all its details is as 
familiar as household words — ^who have, as a body, no 
connexion with Party, no dependence on the fate of 
ministries, whose official lives do not hang upon an ad- 
verse vote, and who can, therefore, pursue from year’s 
end to year’s end a consistent course of administrative 
conduct — ^than upon the caprice of a single man, who 
may be gone to-morrow, who may preside over the 
India Board and govern India for a fortnight, and 
then be suddenly deposed by some gust of Parlia- 
mentary uncertainty, by the mistaken tactics of an 
iaexperienced Party leader, or the neglect of an in- 
efficient “Whipper-in.” 

The Acts of 1813 and 1833 affected, in a very 
important manner, the character of the Board of Con- 
trol, and rendered its controlling powers more absolute 
and entire. The authority of the Board had not ex- 
tended to the trade of the Company. But now the 
Company were about to be deprived of their trade, and so 
of nearly aU their remaining independence. The “ XT nited 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies” 
were fast ceasing to be a Merchant Company ^t £dl.' 
Ever since the British flag had first waved over the 
Soubahdarry of Bengal, it had been i^d that a trading 
Company and a j|gliting Company were antagonistic one 
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witli the other, and that in course of time the greater 
would swallow up the less.^ But it took nearly half a 
century of increasing empire to absorb even the jSrst 
moieiy of the Company’s trading privileges. And then, 
I fear it must be said of them, that they had lived their 
time. At all events, they had outhved the patience 
and forbeai'ance of the people. The temper of the age 
was growing less and less attuned to the conservation 
of exclusive rights and corporate monopolies ; and 
now, in 1813, the gigantic preserve, the legal bounda- 
ries of which had been maintained for more than two 
centuries, was about to be thrown open to the mcur- 
sions of all the vulgar traders of the land. I do not 
know what I might have thought of the matter had I 
been aHve at that time. I have great respect for the 
tiompany’s trade. I believe that, under Providence, 
to the preservation of the Company’s monopoly we 
owe our Empire in the East. But long before 1818, 
it had fulfilled its mission ; and I can not look hack 
npon its extinction with regret. 

Eor this much at least is certain — ^that when the 
Company began to think less of trade, they began to 
think more of government. Under the Charter Act of 
1813, which deprived them of the monopoly of the 
Indian trade, their administrative efficiency consider- 
ably increased. But it was under the Act of 1833, 
which left them without the compromise of tl 3 China 
monopoly — ^wMch deprived them of the last remnant 
of their trading privileges, and took from them even the 
name of a Merohaht Company, that greater progress 

* Old Zephaniab. Holwell wrotej in defend them, and thus we shall go on 
1765, “ A trading and a fighting com- grasping and expending, until we 
pany is a two'headed monster in nature mm our hands so full that they be- 
atat cannot exist long, as the expense come cramped and numbed, and we 
and inexperience of the latter must shaR be obliged to q^uit and relinquish 
exceed, confound, and destroy every even that part, which we might have 
nrofit or advantage gained by the >held feist, if bounds had been set to our 
former— new tetfiporwy victories progress, which, upon the present 
mulateandpushusontogmspaiihew’ system, we now see is utterly impos- 
acquisitions of territory ; these fbr n|>le, therefore a totsd change in our po- 
ft bffge increase of military ^bree io' Udos becomes mdispensably necessary.*' 
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out all the long years — ^the long eenturies—when trade 
was iippermost in their thoughts. I heHeve that the 
Directors of the East India Company, since they 
ceased to be the managers of a leviathan mercanthe 
firm, have taken more serious and enlarged views of 
their duties and responsibilities as guardians of a 
country inhabited by a hundred millions of feUow^ 
men. I believe that there has been more wisdom in 
their councils—more nobility in their aims — ^more be- 
neficence in their measures. They have now become a 
purely administrative body; and it is impossible for 
any one, tracing, step by step, as I have done, the 
grovi:h of that close connexion which now exists 
between them and the people of India, not to mark a 
progressive enlargement in the scope of their views, 
and a progressive improvement in the character of thdr 
measures. There have been more good things done for 
India — ^there has been more earnest, serious, enlight- 
ened legislation for the benefit of the people, under the 
Act of 1833, than during the previous two centuries 
and a quarter of British connexion with the East. And 
yet never has a benevolent Government, recognising the 
great truth that Peace is the mother of Improvement, 
ever been confronted, in its career of internal ameliora- 
tion, by so many impediments to success. 

That Act was a most important one in other respects 
than in the total abolition of the Company’s com- 
mercial privileges. Of some of its provisions I have 
already spoken. Indeed, the changes - wliicli it intro- 
duced affected principally the local Governments. I 
speak of it here mainly because I date from it the davn 
of a brighter era — ^because I believe that , under that 
Act the administrative machinery of the Home Govern- 
ment, divested of all commercial clogs and incum- 
branceis, began to perform its appointed functions as it 
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had never perfornied them before. It wonM have been 
difficult for any Government, invested, by an Act of the 
supreme Legislature, with new powers and responsi- 
bilities, to have taken a more enlarged statesman-like 
view of its position, or to have recorded its sentiments 
in a more humane and enlightened spirit, than did the 
East India Company in this great conjuncture, Be- 
viewing the whole question of Indian Government, as 
affected by the provisions of the new Act, they wrote 
out to the supreme Government of India a comprehen- 
sive letter,* in which they earnestly exhorted the 
local authorities to give, in all respects, the most liberal 
interpretation to its enactments, and to make it the 
instrument of conferring the greatest possible benefit 
upon the people under their rule. It can never, with 
truth, he said that they had not a due sense of the 
mighty responsibility entailed upon them as the rulers 
of a hundred millions of their fellow-creatures, when it 
is seen how reverently they bethought themselves of 
their own obligations, and how earnestly they exliorted 
the Indian Government to the due performance of 
theirs. Speaking of their extended powers of legisla- 
tion, they wrote in December, 1834 : 

" In contemplating the extent of legislative power 
** thus conferred immediately on our supreme Govem- 
“ ment, and in the second instance on ourselves, in 
considering that on the use of this power the differ- 
** ence between the worst and, the best of Governments 
** mainly depends — ^in reflecting how many milhons of 
men may, by the manner in which it shall in the 
“ present instance he exercised, be rendered happy or 
miserable — in adverting to the countless variety of 
interests to be studied and of difficulties to be over- 
” come, in the execution of this mighty trust, we own 

* I hare already quoted this letter with reference to the subject of legislation 
in the preceding chapter. , , ' . ' , 
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that we feel oppressed by the weight of responsibility 
“ under which we are conjointly laid. ‘Wliatever 
means or efforts can be employed on the occasion— 
‘^ whatever can be effected by free and active disenssion, 
“ or by profound and conscientious deliberation— what* 
** ever aids can be derived from extrinsic counsel or 
intelligciicej all at the utmost vlll be barely com- 
** mensurate with the magnitude of the sphere to be 
** occupied and of the service to be performed. We 
“ feel confident that to this' imdertaking your liest 
“ thoughts and care will be immediately and persever- 
“ ingly applied ; and we invite the full, the constant, 
“ and the early communication of your sentiments in 
“ relation to it. On our part, we can venture to affirm 
“ that no endeavoim shall be wantmg in promoting your 
“ views and perfecting your plans. Others, also, who 
“ are in a situation, by advice or exertion, to assist in 
“ the work, will contribute to it, we hope, to the extent 
“ of their power. And we trust that by the blessiag of 
“ Divine Providence on our united labors, the just and 
“ beneficent intentions of this country, in delegating 
“ to our hands the legislative as well as the executive 
“ administration of the mightiest, the most important, 
“ and the most interesting of its transmarine posses- 
“ sions, will be happily accomjilished.” 

Since tliis admirable letter was written,* the general 
principles which it enunciated have been repeatedly 
illustrated, from time to time, in the correspondence 
of the Court of Directors and I believe that nothing 
would so much redound to their honor — ^notliing would 
so clearly exhibit the progressive improvement in the 
administrative earnestness and efficiency of the Past 


* Mr. Tucker was chairman at this the historian of India, then at the head 
time, and his is, therefore, the first of the Examiner’s Department in the 


name appended. It breathes much of India House, and that Mr. Robert Grant 
Ins spirit. I believe that the original was concerned in its revision. 


draft was written h7 Mr. James Mill, 
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India Company, as a selection &om their own de- 
spatches. Shackled by debt“~embarrassed by exhaust- 
ing and distracting wars, of which they have been not 
the authors, but the victims^— they have not been able 
to give full effect to those measures of internal amelio- 
ration which demand the material support of an over- 
flowing treasury. But I do not see any reason to 
suppose that, under such chcumstances, any other ad- 
ministrative body would have done more ; and, if it 
can be shown by a recital of what they have done, 
that the progress of good govermnent, all obstacles 
and impediments fahdy weighed and considered, has 
been relatively commensurate with that in our own 
country, I think that it would be more just and more 
reasonable to commend them for then good deeds 
than to censure them for tlieh omissions. The good 
deeds are assuredly thehs. The omissions may be the 
growth of Oh’cumstance. 

* In a note at page 128 , it is stated abroad a prohibitory condemnation of 
that the Ciiarter Act of 1793 con- all schemes of conq.uest and enlarge- 
tains the clause prohibitory of war- ment of dominion, by prescribing cer- 
making. I should have written “re- tain rules and boundaries for the opera- 
peats,” for the clause is contained in tion of their military force, and enjoin- 
the Act of 1784 . It is based upon ing a strict adherence to a system of 
certain Resolutions of the House of defence, upon the principle' of the treaty 
Commons (April 9 , 1782 ), commencing, of lllihabad, were founded no less in 
“ That the order of the Court of Bi- wisdom and policy than in justice and 
rectors of the East India Company, moderation,” &c., &c. 
wliich have conveyed to their servants 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 

The ReTenue System of the East India Company— English and Indian Systems 
of Taxation— The Land Revenue— The Salt-tax— Tlie Opium Revenue — The 
Cnstoms — ^The Abkarree — State of the East India Company’s Finances— Evils 
of War-making. 

It lias been seen Ilow, in time/ with sore reluctance 
the merchants vf London trading to the East Indies 
came to be great territorial lords. It has been seen, 
in brief outline, how they came to establish revenue 
and judicial systems, and to turn their ledger-keepers 
and investment-makers into tax-collectors and judges. 
Erom that time the 'welfare of millions of Hindoos 
and Mahomedans became dependent npon the ■wisdom 
and integrity of a httle handful of European strangers. 

The Hevenue and Judicial Systems of the East 
India Company are two extensive and important sub- 
jects. I cannot hope, in a such a work as this, to do 
more than render an unsatisfactory account of them. 
In giving precedence to the former, I only follo’w, 
wisely or unwisely, the prevailing custom. I think it 
is too much a characteristic of modern Indian adminis- 
tration to exalt the Revenue branch of the public 
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service at tlie expense of the Judicial. And I believe 
that this opinion is shared by many of our ablest 
Indian administrators. 

The Ecyenue System maintained by the English 
conquerors in India differs but little in its main 
features from that which was before enforced by the 
Moguls. The people of India being, for the most part, 
a people wanting little and consuming little, the taxes 
were necessarily few and comprehensive. They were 
fitted to a state of society simple and primitive, and 
were little affected by the mutations of time or the ad- 
vances of civilisation. It was, doubtless, an uncom- 
fortable necessity that presented itself to us, but it 
loas necessary to raise revenue for purposes of govern- 
ment. And it was necessary that in so doing we 
should subtract from the scanty means of subsistence 
enjoyed by the great mass of the people. It was, 
doubtless, a painful and deplorable fact ; but benevo- 
lence could suggest no remedy for the evil — ^wisdom 
could find no substitute for the thing so grievously 
deplored. 

Taxation, in all countries, at best, is bad. It is 
difficult to hit upon a good tax — a tax that is not 
open to some very grave objection. It may be ad- 
mitted, therefore, that all the taxes which feed the 
treasury of the Anglo-Indian Empire, are inherently 
bad ; that something reasonably is to be said against 
them; that solid arguments may he adduced in demon- 
stration of the fact that they are loaded with pernicious 
results. I do not know any tax of general application 
in this country of which the same may not truthfully 
be said. But there is this difference between the fisc^ 
histories of the two countries — that whereas in Eng- 
land we are continually throwing out new expedients 
and fashioning new modes of taxation, in India we go 
on from generation to generation without introducing 
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any substantial clianges. In England, every new 
OhanceUor of the Excliequer lias some new financial 
scbeme to propound. The taxation of the country is 
the battle-field of party. We are continually being 
taxed or untaxed in one direction or another. It 
seems sufficiently easy and reasonable, if one scheme 
of taxation is not found to answer, to try another. 
The Einance Minister of the day states his reputation 
and his place upon some pet project of his own which 
is publicly enunciated in Parliament, and in the 
course of twenty-four hours disseminated by the press 
throughout all the remote places of the empire. If the 
project be unpopular, it is abandoned. The scheme 
falls to the ground, and perhaps the Minister falls 
with it* There is a little excitement for a few weeks, 
but the popular indignation is soon appeased, and the 
triumph is not that of the people over the Govern- 
ment, as the representative of constitutional authority, 
but over Government as the representative of a jiarty. 
Constitutional authority is not weakened by these 
miscarriages. A new phalanx of administrators take 
their place on the Government benches, and a new 
experiment is made. The people of England have no 
horror of change. Indeed, they do not think that 
justice is done them if financial novelties of one land 
or another are not from time to time presented to the 
country. They must have something for their money, 
even though it be a change for the worse. 

But nothing of this is applicable to India. In every 
single respect the case is precisely the reverse. The 
people of India will bear a great deal so long as they 
are used to it. They are very intolerant of change. 
They do not understand it. They are timid and sus- 
picious. Benevolence and wisdom may go hand and 
hand in our measures, hut the people are not easily 
persuaded that what we are doing is for their good. 
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Tliere is for them no Parliament and no Press. They 
have the vaguest possible idea of the intentions of 
their rulers. They do not thinlc— they do not inquire 
— ^but with cMld-like haste and impetuosity resent the 
innovations wMoh are intended to confer tenedts upon 
them. Piscal changes are especially dangerous. We 
cannot experimentalise without peril on such a people. 
We may relieve them of old burdens, and impose 
lighter ones upon them ; but the probability is, that 
the open disaffection of the ignorant masses would 
compel us to abandon our benevolent projects, noth a 
loss of dignity and an injnry to the prestige of our 
authority not easily to he comimted. The failure in 
such a case is not the failure of a party or the failnie 
of a man, hut the failure of the paramount governing 
power in its abstract constitutional integrity. 

It is necessary, to a right understanding of the sub- 
ject of Indian taxation, that these considerations should 
have reasonable weight. If the Government could be 
administered without money, or if money could he 
raised without taxation — one or both of which beati- 
tudes some writers would seem to consider attainable — 
we might leave the land nnassessed, the salt untaxed, 
and cease to cultivate the poppy. But we must assume 
iu this case not only the necessity of taxation, but the 
necessity of maintaining such taxes as will embrace in 
their network the largest possible area of population. 
In such a country, and with such a people, there is 
little choice left to the financier. Where the millions 
live almost entirely on the produce of their rice-fields, 
with only a rag about then middle, and a few brass 
pots for their household goods, there is no very exten- 
sive field for the display of financial ingenuity. There 
are fifty different ways in which the English tax- 
gatherer may get at the poor man. But iu India the 
approaches to the mud hut of the laborer are tew ; 
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began to lease it out to different tenants, ni)on no nni- 
foim system, but according to local circumstances and 
jiersonal convictions. Upon tlie different modes of 
land assessment, wliicli we have recognised in practice, 
I shaU presently come to speak in detail. I wonld here 
only generally set doTO that there are three principal 
systems now in force, besides other modes, -of limited 
extent and partial application, which do not belong 
either to one system or another. These three principal 
systems are known as the Zemindarry, or great land- 
lord system, the chief seat of which is in the lower 
provinces of Bengal ; the Byotwar, or petty cultivator 
system, which is enthroned in certain parts of Madras; 
and a mixed system, which aims at a less partial re- 
cognition of rights, and is neither as permanent as the 
one nor as flnctuating as the other-^ system which 
is principally represented by the “ Settlement of the 
North-Western Provinces.** 

The Zemindarry settlement of Bengal is a fixed 
assessment, made with a certain class of landholders, 
whom the Government of 1793 recognised, rightly or 
wrongly, as the legitimate owners of the soil. The 
amount payable to Government on each estate is fiLxed 
in perpetuity. The productiveness of the land may 
increase a hundred per cent,, but stni the Zemindar 
carries the same amount of revenue to the office of the 
collector. He may lease it out as he pleases, -in large 
or in small holdings; may make what amount of 
money he can, directly or indirectly, from the imme- 
diate cultivators — ^but so long as he pays the fixed 
amount of assessment punctually to the Company, he 
and Ms descendants remain, at this fixed rate, continu- 
ahy in possession. The cMef seat of this Permanent 
Settlement is the lower part of what is known as the 
Bengal presidency — ^hracmg the provinces of Bengal, 



and Benar-es. There 
settled in nernetnitv h 
s and 

The TLyotwar system reco^ises the proprietary 
jht of the sovereign to the lordship of the soil, and 
Ings him into immediate commnnication with the 
feiial cnltivator. No intermediate agency is em- 


on an 


amount of rent is 


each village, whether th« 
by an individual or by 
limit of a senarate settlei 


communities have been 


was made the 


native tenants^ for the supply of the territbrial revenue^ 
of India, The amount levied varies considerably, but 
on the aggregate the assessment cannot be said to- 
be heavy. In the North-Western Provinces, of which 
detailed statistics have been supplied by Grovemment, 
it is set down at 1 rupee 12 annas, or 3s. 6d. the acre! 
This average refers to the land actually under cultiva- 
tion ; and, perhaps, does not differ greatly from the 
g^ral average- oUhe whole-Gam%. 

*^^^**^ ^ Bombay there are Byotwar settiemcDt? made for thirty 
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The next source of Beveiiue which I have set down 
is Salt. The article is one of imiversal consumption, 
and contributes to the Kevenue in tliree different ways. 
Mrstly, there are the profits on the home^manufacture, 
which is retained in the hands of Government. Se- 
condly, there is the iifiand duty, levied in that part of 
the country where the manufacture is not restricted ; 
and thirdly, there is the Customs duty on imported 
salt. The salt manufactured by Government, princi- 
pally at the mouths of the Ganges, is sold for between 
three and four rupees the maund (or 821bs.). The prices, 
generally “ wholesale on account of Government, ai’e 
fixed with reference to the principle that they shall not 
fall short of the cost of production, plus the duty on 
imported salt.” The tax, whatever form it may take, 
may he estimated at about 2| rupees, or 5s. for the 
821bs., being less than a penny a pound. It is calcu- 
lated that each consumer pays on an average about 
12 annas, or Is. 6d. a year, to the Treasury on account 
of the:article.*:\ ; :V ^ ■ 

The next item of Revenue is the Customs duties, 
regarding which little heed be said in this place. 
The amount is principally derived from import duties, 
of which the duty on imported salt constitutes a con- 
siderable portion. With this exception, there is no 
local peculiarity worthy of especial mention. 

The next source of income, however, is one of a 
peculiar and exceptional character. It is knomi as 
the Opinm-monopoly.f The Government reserves to 
itself the right of cultivating the poppy, or rather the 
right of pm'ohasing, at fixed rates, the produce of 
such cultivation. Opium is manufactured under the 
auspices of the Company’s servants, and sold by 
. auction to traders, who export it for the consumption 
of the Chinese. It is, to a very limited extent, a tax 

" ; ♦ See Appendix A. t See Appendix B. 
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upon oiiv own subjects, and the objections which may 
])c raised against it have little bearing upon the ques- 
tion ol th e happiness of the people of India, Humanity 
cannot allege against it that we sell opium, as we sell 
salt, at a high price, but that we sell it at aU. The 
two “ monopolies,” to use the current word, are in 
almost every respect the very reverse of each other. 

It only remains that I should bestov/ particular 
notice iii)on one other source of Eevenue. The 
Abkarry, or spirit-tax. it is, in fact, a tax levied 
upon spirit-licenses. Government farms out a par- 
ticular district to the highest bidder, who under cer- 
tain restrictions seUs the privilege of spirit-vending, 
at a profitable rate, to a number of small dealers. 

I would now proceed to give some account of the 
productiveness of these several taxes. The gross 
receipts from the Land-assessment of the several pre- 
sidencies now amounts to about fourteen millions and 
a quarter of our money. It is thus derived, according 
to the latest detailed statements yet published ;* 

. ■ Eupees. 

Bengal . . . . . . 3,56,25,000 

North-Western Provinces , , 4,97,50,000 

Madras . . . . . 3,52,89,200 

Bombay . . * . . 2,21,65,480 

Total ... . 14,28,29,680 

The estimated receipts imder the head of Customs 
for the same finauciai ye# to nearly two 

millions sterling, in the following divisions : 

Eupees. 

Bengal. . . . . 1,02,73,500 

North-Western Provinces ;* . - 52,22,000 

Madras ..... 11,36,460 

..... 31,13,600 

Total .... 1,97,45,660 

Both in Bengal and the NtMfth-Westem Provinces 
the principal item in the Customs receipts is the duty 

* JFtnance Letter of the Covri o/Diree- ChmUBil, June 3, 1852. Appendix to Corn- 
tors to the Govemor-G&iercd qf India i* mans* JRqport on Indian Territories. 

. ■ %% 
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OIL former alone/ it amoimts to more 

tlmn 61 laMia of rupees. 

This it will be understood is the duty on imported 
salt. Tke gross receipts from the' sale of the Salt 
manufectured by Government, amounts to nearly a 
million and three-quarters of English money. It is 
thus derived: 


^Bengal , 
Madras 

Bombay 


Total 


Rupees. 
1,02,89,30C 
46,76,120 
22, 79, .560 

1,72,44,980 


But from this Is to be deducted for “ advances 
and cliargeS’V 48,31,139 rupees, leaving a balance of 
1,24,13,841 rupees, or a million and a quarter. 

The last estimate of the amount realisable for the 
Opium: sales — that for the year 1851-52 — is be- 
tween three and four millions sterling ; thus divided 
between Bengal and Bombay 


Beng&l 

Bombay 


Rupees. 

2,99,71,184 

72,70,600 


Total . . , . 3,72,41,784 

Erohi'this, however, a deduction of something more 
than a miUion sterling is to be made for ‘‘advances 
and charges,” and the net-receipts are thus reduced to 
a sum little exceeding two millions and a haK of our 
money, or 2,68,78,184 rupees.* 

' Thus it win be seen that these four principal items 
of Eevipnue yield, in round numbers, twenty miUions 
of money ; 

' Millions. 

, Land 14 r 

. ‘ 'Custom# / 2 * 

\Salt ij 

'Opium ; 24 


Total 


120 


In cal<aiatiBg the Indiaa Revenue, gross leceipts ate cakiQated actual 
I to account only the n^receipts money advances, which yhen recovered 
Of salt and op'^um, b^use under the ..cannotfj^perly be odl^ i^vemm. 
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There then remain six millions to he accounted torv 
Of these the Sater and Abkarree yield one million ; 
thns't.."^ 


Bengal . . 

North-Western Provinces 
Madras 

Bombay . . 


Rupees. 
31,52,100 
23, .50, 000 
33,44,430 
10,23,310 


Total . . . . 1,04,69,840 

Then come the following various items of receipt : 

Rupees. 

Stamps . . . . . 46,37,490 

Post Office . . ... 20,44,170 

Marino. . . . . , 18,00,000 

Subsidies ftom Native Princes . 6,5,10,181 
Tobacco monopoly . , . 6,04,980 

Calcutta — Mint (net receipts) . .1,14,162 

' "'Total .... 1, 57, 10, 983 

To these net receipts, now swollen by these last 
additions to more than twenty-two millions and a half, 
are to he added the revenues of Lahore, Sindh, the 
IBastem Settlements, and the territories acquired from 
the Burmese, Arracan, and the Tenasserim Provinces 


Xiahore . . . 

Sindh 

Eastern Settlements 
Buraaese Territory 

Total 


Rupees. 

1,30,00,000 

28.00. 00C 

13.00. 000 

20 . 00 . 000 


1,91,00,000 


This amount added to the preceding, raises the net 
receipts to about twenty-four millions and a ^ half,* 
which according to the last published accounts may he 
set down, iu round numbers, as the correct amount. 

Having thus briefly given an account, in a rough 
general manner, of the Bevenues of India, I proceed 
to mai:e some statements relative to the expenditure 
of the country. The principal heads under which this 
expenditure may he rsmged, are Bevenue Charges, 
Judidisd Charges, Customs Charges," Marine Charges, 

* Ox ti^^ufy-rix nuUioBi ilie vrbea oalculating Uxe xecidpts the 
addition of ^ million and a bi^-vi|bioli sal^ ahd opium. . 

I have tntbtracted for > 
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Military Cliarges, Home Charges, and interest on the 
Oompany*s Debt. 

The Reyentje Chahoes, according to the estimate 
for the financial year 1850-51, amount to two millions 
sterling. The distribution, hi the seyeral presidencies 
is this : 


Bengal . . . * 
North-Western ?roTioces 
Madras .... 
Bombay . , . 

Total 


Rupees. 

40 , 37,376 

75 , 85,000 

55 , 16,230 

28 , 74,460 

2 , 00 , 13,006 


In these charges are included the expenditure on 
account of the revenue surveys ; of canal irrigation in 
the Horth-Western Provinces, and on the repair of 
tanks in the Madinas Presidency, The first item is 
estimated at an amount somewhat exceeding 8 lakhs 
of rupees (80,000?.) ; the second at 30 lakhs of rupees 
(300,000?.) ; and the last, at 9 lakhs (90,000?.) — ^thus 
reducing the cost of actual revenue coliection to a 
million and a half of Englisli money. 

The Judicial Charges are estimated at, a sum 
equal to about two millions sterling : 


Bongal .... 
North-Western ProYinces 
Madras .... 
Bombay . . . . 

Total 


Rupees. 

74 , 98,732 

59 , 88,000 

34 , 74 , 1.55 

26 , 21,717 

1 , 95 , 82,604 


The Customs Charges do not much exceed 200,000?. 


Bengal 

North-Western ProYinces 
Madras , 

Bombay . " . 

Total . 


Rupees. 

5 , 17,759 

8 , 80,000 

2 , 14,010 

4 , 15,970 

20 , 27,739 


It win he gathered fi*om these statements that the 
purely civil charges of the Indian Government do not 
exceed four millions and a quarter annually — -less than 
one-sixth of the Indian revenue., ’ 
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The Mabike Charges— -belongiBg both to the War 
and the Peace department — ^including, as they do, the 
expenses of the Indian navy, the pilot estabHshiaent, 
harbor duties, lighthouses, &c., are estimated at less 
than half a million ; 


Bengal . 
Madras . 
Bombay . 


Total 


Rupees. 

19 , 41,200 

1 , 36,613 

36 , 35,660 

47 , 13,473 


To this amount is to be added, however, the cost of 
Europe stores and coals, supplied to the Marine de- 
partment and the Indian navy, amountiug to upwards 
of nine lakhs of rupees, and raisiug the entire amount 
of Marine expenditure for the last estimated year 
to 56,32,853 rupees. 

Thus we see that the ordinary expenses of the Civil 
establishments, including the Marine, do not amount 
to five millions of money : 


Revenue charges, including Canals, Tanks, and Surreys 
Judicial charges . . . . . . . 

Customs charges , , . , » . . 

Marine charges , . . ... . . 

Total . . ... 


Rupees. 

2 , 00 , 13,066 

1 , 95 , 82,604 

20 , 27,739 

56 , 32,853 

4 , 72 , 56,262 


The ordinary Military charges exceed ten millions 
a year; 

Rupees. 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Total 


5 , 57 , 57*700 

2 , 72 , 60,540 

1 . 79 , 37,800 

10 , 09 , 56,040 


This' is exclusive of the cost of Europe stores sent 
out from England* and charged to the Home accounts. 
Under the head of military expenditure, also, are to be 
accounted the “extraordinary military charges,” in- 
cluding the cost of “ addition^ commissariat supplies, 
extra allowances to the troops, donation batta, com- 
pensation for loss of baggage, &c., &c.*^ In the last 
twelve years, the aggregate amount of these extra- 
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ordinary military charges (a deduction heing made for 
extraordinary military receipt's) has reached a sum of 
seyen millions, maldng an average of nearly sixty 
iBhhs, or 600 ^ 000 /. a year. 

These heavy military charges could not be met with- 
out increasing the Indian debt. The ti^easury being 
efxhansted, the Government*^ were compelled to borrow 
money where they could. I shall speak of tliis presently 
more ip. detail. In this place, it is sufficient to mention 
that the interest on the debt charged in the Bengal 
accounts, reaches nearly to two millions and a quarter 
sterling — ^that is, in Indian currency : 

Kupees. 

2,22,38,918 

To TThich. is to be added the Interest on tbe Home Bond Debt 47,45,685 


Total 


2,69,84,603 


Thns far I have accounted for about eighteen millioiis 
sterling : 

■ ■ '.'■■■ Eupees. ' 

Ciriicharges (Including Bevenue, Judicial, Castoin8,aud 

Maripe") ' 4,72,56,262 

OrdinaKy Military charges 10,09,56,040 

- Extraordinary Military charts, on an average of 12 years 58,81,372 

Intereat on Debt 2,69,84,603 


Total 


18,10,78,277 


The next considerable items of expenditure are 
those which are comprehended under the head of 
General Charges, and which include the stipends and 
allowances made to the native princes and chiefs who 
have suffered by tte assertion of our supremacy, tbe 
expenditure upon public works, upon education, upon 
the ecclesiastical establishments, and other component 
parts of the great administrative machiue. These gene- 
ral charges- amounted, according to estimate, in the 
year under review, to nearly four millions and a half : 
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The cliarges, as we have seeiij have now reached the 
amotint of twenty-two and a half millions. To these 
are to he added the Home chargeSs amounting to two 
millions and a half more, raising the total charges to 
twenty-five millions, and leaving a deficit of half a 
million.^ 

These statements are extracted from the last general 
review of the Company’s finances, taken by the Court of 
Director’s. But they are intended here rather to convey 
a general idea of the revenues of India, and the charges 
incurred in the government of the country, than to de- 
termine the financial results of a particular year with 
any de^ee of precision. Indeed, nothing is mSre diffi- 
cult than to secure, in any such statement, an amount of 
accuracy that will satisfy all financiers. The accounts 
are made up, by different authorities so differently, 
that the inquirer is often staggered by the discrepancies 
which look him in the face, and bewilder the under- 
standing. As a general rule, it may, I think, be laid 
down that the Indian financiers make out a more 
favorable balance-sheet for the Company than those 
who make their calculations in Leadenhall-street. I 
have shown, for example, that the estimated deficit for 
the year 1860-51, according to the Company’s last 
general financial letter, was about half a million of 
money. But since the body of this chapter was written, 
the Government of India have announced in their 
Binance Letter of December 16, 1852, that the actual 
ultimate result in 1850-51 was a surplus of half a mil- 
lion, f Estimates are generally more favorable than 
actual results. But here we see that the actual results 
of the Indian Government are better by a million 

* The atnotmt of deficit, according to clear as possible to the general reader, 
estimate in the Home calculations for I have dealt principidly with round 
1850-51 (the last year in the Company’s' nqinhers. j J 

Finance Letter of June last), is 678,7091. f 50,85,107 rup^. 

Wishing to make the balance-sheet as 



Rupees. 
2,9 1,07-, 264 
2, 41, Sr, 854 


Probable Indian Surplus . 

Home Charges Estimated 

Estimated Ultimate Surplus in 1852-53 


The Debt estimated to be increased in 1852-53 
aggregates . . , . . 

Ditto to be paid off in ditto . , . . 

Net amount to be paid off . ... . 


The Cash Balances on 30th April, 1851, amounted 

■ to. .. 

On 30th April, 1852 

On 30 th Apdl, 1853, they are estimated at . 


These results are regarded as in every respect most highly satis- 
factory, and indicative of a very favorable condition of the 
finances of India. It is hoped that the improvement now gra- 
dually developing itself in the resources of India, may not only 
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of money than the estimates of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

The estimate of the last financial year 1852-53, is al- 
most equally favorable. The surplus is again set down at 
hnlf a million, I give the statement as contained in the 
Finance Letter of the Indian Gfovernment. It will be 
understood that it represents the gross revenues of the 
cmintry. 


Sketch Estimates of the Revenues and Charges cf India^for 1852 - 53 . 

The results are as follow: 


Bengal 

North-Western Prorinces, in- 
cluding Punjab and Trans- 
Indus Territory . 

Madras . . . . . 

Bombay ..... 


Revenues. 

Rupees. 

11,44,71,845 


7,66,51,000 

5,26,22,820 

4,85,36,860 


Charges. 

Rupees. 

12,93,81,137 


3,18,25,300 

4,97,68,660 

5,22,00,164 
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prove to be permanent) but progressive hereafter, as general tran- 
quillity is restored to the country, 

(Signed) Dalhousie. 

F. Currie. 

December IQ ^ J. Lowis. 

These assurances are most cheering at a time when 
people had begun almost to fear that the deficit had 
become chronic. 

It is easy to trace the causes of this continued deficit. 
In the financial year 1835-86 the Indian reYenues 
yielded a surplus of nearly a million and a half. In 
the following year, the surplus was a million and a 
quarter; in the next, three-quarters of a million. In 
the next year (1838-39) the surplus had altogether 
disappeared, and the awkward word “ deficit” appeared 
in the accounts. Then came the Afghan war. A 
British army was pushed across the Indus ; and the 
deficit for the year 1839-10 reached the alarming 
amount of more than two millions sterling, From 
this time to the year 1818-19 there has been an 
average deficiency of a million and a half a year. 

How these extraordinary expenses sw^'clled the In- 
dian debt may easily be seen. In 1830, the debt 
amounted to less than thirty millions ; in 1850, it had 
nearly reached forty-seven millions. The debt had 
been reduced in the former year by the application to 
that purpose of a portion of the Company’s commercial 
assets, realised on the cessation of their conmierdal 
privileges. At the outset of the war in. Afghanistan 
there was an abundance of money flushing the public 
Treasury. There was the happy surplus of three good 
years to indent upon. It was not, therefore, until the 
beguming of the year 1841, that the financial embar™ 
rassments of the Indian Government gathered so 
oppressively around them, that they could only look 
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for extrication to tlie opening of a new loan. Then 
they hegain to borrow money at five per cent, interest ; 
and as affairs beyond the frontier grew worse and 
worse, and a new war was undertaken to repair the 
disasters of the old, it was not until the commence- 
ment of 1843 that the subscription was closed. During 
that interval five millions of money had been received 
into the Ti’easury of India, The debt then in 1843 
amounted to thirty-six millions sterling. A new four 
per cent, loan was then opened ; but money came in 
slowly at this rate of interest, andfipom Eebruaiy, 1843, 
to October, 1846, only two millions and a h^ were 
attracted to the hands of the Government financiers. 
Bv this time the Sikh war had commenced, and more 
money was required. It was necessary, therefore, to 
stimidate the cupidity of the money-holders by the 
offer of a higher rate of interest. The five per cent, 
loan was therefore re-opened in October, 1846, and from 
that time to April, 1851, during a portion of which the 
second Sikh war was in full operation, eight millions 
and a half were subscribed. The debt had then been 
swollen by these additions to nearly forty-seven millions. 
The increase of interest, since 1839, payable on- this 
debt, is ninety lakhs of rupees, or nearly a million 
sterling per annum.* 

But the full extent of the evil is not here adequately 
represented. But for these exhausting wars we should 
have had a continued surplus, and been able to reduce 
the original debt. The cost of our military operations far 
exceeded the amount subscribed to the loan. The aggre- 
gate excess of ordinary military charges from the year 
1838^89 to 1850-51 amounts to more than twenty 
millioilS^and a half; and the excess of extraordinary 
militaiy changes to upwards of seven millions. The 

' ' ' . , ' . Rapees. % 

, Inteinatt on debt la 1889-40, , . . , 1,31,99,649 

mtto ia 1850-51. , , . ^ ., 2,22,38,918 . . 
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Oompaiiy’s financiers, indeed, estimate tlie cost of 
these wars at thirty millions. “We haye alr^dy,”“ 
they write, “ explained the grounds on which we have 
coine to the conclusion that 30 cfores had been ex- 
pended in increased military charges since 1838-39, and 
we have now shown that 5f crores more have been 
paid for interest on the money borrowed in India.” 
And when these wars, beyond our north-western 
frontier, commenced, the country was only beginning 
to recover from the exhausting effects of another great 
war be^oud our south eastern boundary. The Burmese 
war in 1824-2G cost fifteem millions of money. 

Haying briefly shown the present state of the Indian 
Bevenue, I must say something about its antecedents. 
Under the administration of Lord Cornwallis in 
1792-93, the Indian Bevenue amounted to mil- 
Uous of EngUdi money. _ Xlntler lord WeUesley’s ad- 
ministration in 1804-05, it had risen to nearly fourteen 
millions. At the close of Lord Minto’s period of 
government in 1813-14, it was set do’svn at seventeen 
millions. Under his successor, Lord Hastings, in 
1821-22, it exceeded twenty-one millions, f And now, 
at the present time, the gross Bevenue is estimated 
at twenty-nine millions. 

But with all this increase of territory, and mcrease 
of Beyenue, we are poorer than we were. In the year 
17.92-93, when our gross Bevenue was only eight mil- 
lions, we had a surplus of a million and a half. In 
1804-06, the drainings of the Mahratta war had 
brought about a deficit of more than two millions and 
a half. During Lord Minto’s peaceful reign, our 
financial position continued steady to improve, and 
at the close of it, there was a surplus of a million and 

Comaemya Finance Letter^ June 3, Stuathn of (he East India «»* 

1852. . 1824. 

t Tuekefe Eevieto of the J^amal ’ . . '.i ; 3.-' 
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a lialf. In the course ot Lord Hastings’ long adminis- 
tration, there were two bad years ; but at the close of 
it, in 1821-22, there was again a surplus of more than a 
million and a half.^' In 1835-30, at the close of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, the disturbance in 
the Exchequer occasioned by the Burmese war had been 
allayed, and there was again a sinplus of a million 
and a half; but in 1839-40 the Afghan war having 
been commenced, there xvas a deficit of two millions, f 
Since that time the deficit, with some slight tluctua- 
tions, has diminished ; and it lias now been seen that 
the Indian financiers are gratifjnng us liy the unaccus- 
tomed exhibition of a surplus. 

These facts are worthy to be held in remembrance, 
briefly indicating as they do the effect of all om* great 
Indian wars upon the finances of the country. But 
although in India we w-ould seem to live in a chronic 
state of warfare, there is nothing discouraging in 
them. They are, as it were, the accidents of our posi- 
tion — external hindrances and encumbrances — but 
there is real vitality %dthia. All our principal sources 
of revenue have been continually mcreasing. In 1834- 
35 the Land-assessment, Sayer, and xibkarree, 
yielded thirteen millions gross revenue ; in 1850-51 
they yielded nearly eeventeen millions. In 1834-35 
the Customs yielded a million and a half ; in 1850-51 
they yielded more than a million and a half, | aithongli 
in the interval the transit-duties had been aholislicd in 
all the three presidencies. The Bengal Customs re- 
ceipts, principally owing to the large importations of 
salt, have increased nearly a hundred per cent, since 
1842-43. In 1834-35 the Salt revenue yielded two 
milhons ; in 1849-50 two and a half mdllions ; in 
1850-51 two miUions, besides 610,000^. derived from 


* TmktTt JRevku). 
t IwSa Houat! Jtebtrm. 


J The increase is 41,000{., upon the 
yeftrs mentioned. 
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the duty on imported salt In 1834-35 the Opium 
revenue 1 cached only to a million and a (piarter j in 
1860-51 it exceeded three millions and a haE''= ' In 
1834-36 the Stamp-duties produced 350,000^:. ; in 
1850-61 dliey had risen to 443,000^. In fact, every 
branch of the llevenue has considerably increased. 

Iiord Hastings, in 1822, declared that he saw no 
reason why in time of peace the Revenues of India 
should nolyield an annual sm?plus of four millions. 
Mr. Tucher, one of the ablest financiers who has ever 
addressed liimself to the illustration of Indian affairs, 
wrote, m 1826, that a surplus of two millions might 
be fairly looked for, but that from this sum must be 
deducted a million and a half for Home charges. I 
see no reason why, after a few years of peace, we 
should not have a clear surplus of a million. 

This subject of Indian finance is not an attractive 
one, and I do not wish to dwell wearisomely upon it. 
But it is absolutely necessary to the right understand- 
ing of our position in Indhi that the financial status of 
the Company should be clearly ascertained. What I 
wish to be gathered from these statements is tliis — 
that the welfare of the people of India mainly depends 
upon the preservation of peace. The finances of India 
have continually been in an embarrassed condition, 
because the Company ha^'c continually been, m spite 
of themselves, engaged in great and engidpliing wars. 
The pohey which they have avowed and honestly en- 
deavoured to maintain has been pacific to the very core. 
But they have seldom been j)ermittcd to see the dis- 
turbance of their Exchequer more than readjusted be- 
fore they have been again called upon to find money to 
prosecute a new war. Ender these repeated pressures 
they have been compelled from time to time to borrow 

rather than a good sign, inasmuch as that 

thia source ofincome is precarious. 
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inoiiey at a Mgli T#e of interest, and by so doing 
Have created a permanent embarrassment wMcb bas 
kept tliem, and still keeps them, poor. So circum- 
stanced, so inipoTerisbed, they cannot be generosns 
they can barely afford to be just. They are compelled 
to take a finaneial view of almost every question that 
is presented to them. They are compelled to repress 
humane instincts and kindly impulses — ^to narrow en- 
larged schemes of policy, and to give themselves up to 
petty shifts and temporary expedients. They are con- 
demned on the one hand for e^iacting so much from 
the Revenue-payers, though they exact barely enough 
to keep themselves from bankruptcy. And they are 
condemned, on the other, for not spending more of the 
Revenue which it is said to be shaJneful to coEect. 
Indeed, as far as I understood it, th^ whole drift of 
the popular clamor which in some quarters is raised 
against the existing Government of India, is that they 
ought to have lesfe money, and ought to spend more. 

There are many filings in the Government of India 
which I would fain see amended --there are many 
things to be done, and many things to be left undone 
before any man of enlarged vieivs and humane desire 
can look on with' complacency and content. But it 
were weU that it should be clearly understood how, at 
the bottom of all our misdoings and our short-comings, 
is this miserable want of money. With an overflow- 
-ing treasury impure taxes might be remitted, and great 
public works might be completed. The interest alone 
of the increased debt, which lias accumulated since 
1839, would have sufficed for the construction of some 
great material work, which at the same time would 
have increased our revenue -and benefited millions of 
X)^ple, or for the extensive diffusion among them of 
the blessings of intellectual csnlightenment amd practi- 
cal educt^tion. 
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rile past Mstory of India is a history of revenue 
, wasted, and domestic improvement obstructed by War. 

I But I see no reason why we should not he honeful 

I of the fotoe. Already, as I have shown, is 

, maiked impiovement in the finaueial returns * and 

j is every reason to believe that the Company wih 

I soon be enabled to reduce their outstanding obli^a- 

( tions. The reduction of the debt will release year bt" 

j year, for purposes of national improvement, sums of 

I money hitherto disappearing, under the name of in- 

; terest, ’I without a sign. The good or bad government 

of India is mainly a question of money, and, therefore 
a question of War or Peace. V 

I have shown in tliis chapter what the Revenues of 
India are — ^ivhat the moneyed resources of the Indian 
Government. I purpose now to write more in detail of 
these revenues and resources, and especially of the 
^ great tax, which, in different parts of India, under 

different systems, is levied upon the Land. I have 
briefly stated what these systems are. I am anxious 
now to show how they took shape under our rule, and 
, wdiat have been their effects upon the happiness of the 

I people. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

First Possession of the Eewanee — Primal Efforts at BeTenue Conection;|— 
InstUTCtions to the Sopervisors — Quinquennial Settlements — Hastings, Francis, 
and Shore — Arrival of Lord Cormvallis — The Decennial Settlement — Tlie Per- 
manent Zemindareo Settlement — Its Eesults. 

The land-revenue of India is a very large subject. A 
man of more than ordinary intelligence may confess, 
•without discredit, that after thirty years’ study he but 
imperfectly comprehends it, in all its bearings and rela- 
tions, I know very few men who have attained to any- 
thing beyond this imperfect comprehension. It is a 
subject on which volumes might be written without 
exhausting it, and on which volumes, indeed, have been 
•written, only to leave it as obscure as before. As for 
myself, I purpose only in this volume to give a very 
slight account of the systems of land- assessment intro- 
duced into difterent parts of India under the British 
Government, and the inlluence which they seem to liave 
had upon the happiness of the people. 

It was in the year 1765 that this great question of 
land-revenue first opened out before us. Up to this time 
the English in India had been buyers and sellers of pro- 
duce — compelled at last to buy and sell under the pro- 
tection of ships of war and battalions of Sepoys, but still 
no more than traders, trading with military escorts at 
their backs. With the taxation of the people for pur- 
poses of government we had had little to do; for we 
had owned no territory, and lorded it over no subjects. 
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But in 1765 tlie reigning prince conferred on the East 
India Company a grant in perpetuity of the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; and the whole civil and 
military government of tins fine tract of country fell under 
om’ sovereign control. The country became our own, 
and with it the revenue. So the matter of taxation from 
that time became one in which we were vitally con- 
cerned. 

But it appeared at this time, no less to Clive and his 
associates in the local Government than to the Directors 
at home, that it would not be expedient to interfere, 
hastily and ignorantly, in the collection of the revenue. 
The Company’s servants at this time were dead hands at 
investments ; but they knew nothing of landed tenures. 
How could they be expected to know anything of them? 
They had other things to do than to study either the 
patriarchalities of the Hindoo^ the oligarchisms of the 
Mussulman supplanters, or the bastardising effects of 
Mabratta intrusion. The philosophy of the question of 
right-in-the-soil was quite out of their reach, and its 
practicalities were equally beyond them. It was enough 
that somehow or other the revenue had been collected 
by the native officers of the hTewab, from whom we 
received the territoiy, and it was thought expedient that 
the collection should remain, for a while at least, in them 
hands. 

But It was soon found that these native officers required 
vigilant supervision and active control. So, in 1769, 
supervisors were appointed from among the covenanted 
servants of the Company to every district or province in 
the new territory.^ What these European officers were 

* “Agr€edunammoTisay,thatin every dent of the Durbar, and managed as is 
proTitMJC or district, a gentleman in the expressly set forth and defined in the 
service be appointed, with or without following letter of instructions,” &c. — 
assiatsDDce, iu proportion to the extent [J^oceedmgs of iKe President and Select 
of the dif^ict, whose offioe or depart- Committee, Aug, 16, 1769.] 

■ ment is to be subordinate to the Eesi- 

m2' - • ‘ • 
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now instructed to do was no slight thing, considering that 
they had had little or no training for business of this 
description. They were ordered to collect and to report 
information regarding the form of the ancient constitu- 
tion of the province compared with the present /’ to give 
“ an account of its possessors or rulers, the order of their 
succession, the revolutions in their families, and their 
connexions ; the peculiar customs and privileges which 
they or their people have established and enjoyed ; and, 
in short, every transaction which can serve to trace their 
origin and progress, or has produced any material change 
in the affairs of the province.’’ They were to report on 
the state, produce, and capacity of the lands ; on “ the 
amount of revenues, the cesses, or arbitrary taxes, and 
all demands whatsoever which are made on the Eyots, 
either by Government, Zemindar, or collector, with the 
manner of collecting them ; and the gradual rise of every 
new impost.” These might have been considered duties 
sufficiently onerous for men not much accustomed to the 
work of drawing up elaborate reports of this kind. But 
their studies -were not to be limited to the nature of 
landed tenures and the system of territorial assessment. 
They were instructed also to report on the best means of 
regulating the commerce of the country, with especial 
reference to the development of its internal resources, 
and the best means of removing all internal obstructions, 
in the shape of unauthorised exactions between the pro- 
ducer and the market, foreign or domestic. And having 
dismissed the great agricultural and commercial questions, 
they were required to report on the judicial system, or 
no.fiy-stem, of the ceded country. I do not know whether 
any of the reports so elicited are extant; but the paper 
of instructions is a very curious and important one, for 
they are the first which assume a real administrative 
character, and in them the foundation of the Indian civil 
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service seems to be laid, broad and deep, to future gene- 
rations.'- ■ 

But I bave spoken of tMs more generally in another 
place. My immediate concern now is with tbe land- 
revenue. And, in connexion with tbe question of as- 
sessment and collection, under Britisb administration, 
this paper of instructions to tbe supervisors of 1769 is 
very interesting and suggestive. It clearly sets' forth the 
difficuities with which we had to contend at the outset, 
and shows that the revenue administration, which, we 
found in force on first assuming the Government of 
Bengal, was vicious and corrupt in the extreme. In 
fact, we had then, as we still have, to surmount the great 
stumbling-block of native corru|)tion. “ It will require 
the greatest care,” so ran the paper of instructions, “to 
enable you to form a general and particular ‘ hustabood,’ 
or rent-roll, of the districts; you may perhaps find what 
is called a ^ hustabood ^ in the suddur or principal cut- 
cherry, hut this, instead of satisfymg must stimulate your 
curiosity; for the contents of it are merely adapted to 
the private interests of the Zemindars (or landholders), 
filled with representations designedly disguised to ignore 
with their offers and accounts to Government, loosely, 
unfaithfully, and partially formed in every instance. In 
fact, they can supply you with little more than a pro- 
gressive history of the present dismemberments, and only 
suggest to you the degree of oppression which the multi- 
plication of collectors and changes has, on that account, 
from time to time brought on the Eyots” (or cultivators 
of the soil). Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 
when first we began to dabble in revenue matters, we 
found that, whatever may have been the system of land- 
assessment in force, it was bearing only the bitter fruits of 
extortion and oppression. Every man tried in his turn to 
pay as little to, and exact as much firom, his neighbour 
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as fraud and falsehood could compass. The revenue-col- 
lector over-reached the landholders, and the landholders 
over-reached the cultivators. Cruelty and chicanery had 
full sway. 

All this was plain enough. But the Indian revenue 
system, or systems, so varied and unstable, were not 
very readibly intelligible to our merchants and factors. 
This much, however, was clear — ^that, although the culti- 
vation of the soil was the main source of revenue, the 
cultivators were one class of x>eople, and the revenue- 
payers were another. The Company’s servants may have 
heard something of village communities, which had once, 
perhaps, existed in the very districts over which they 
had obtained a delegated sovereignty, and were still 
flourishing inviolate in other parts of the country ; but 
they found that the actual payment of the revenue to the 
coHecting officers of Government was in the hands of a 
few responsible parties, known as “ Zemindars,” or land- 
holders, who looked to the actual cultivators for the means 
of meeting the Government demands.* The titles of these 
landholders were often extremely doubtful. In many 
cases they had been fraudulently obtained. In all it 
seemed that the landowners were a class who had very 
little claim upon the sympathy and forbearance of the 
governing body, whether native or foreign. The good 
old rule, the simple plan was theirs, to take what they 
could from the cultivators, and to keep all that they could 
from Government. Often this was best accomplished by 
means of collusion between the payers and the collectors 
of the revenue. The strong tyrannised over the weak, 
and authority was on the side of the former. 

This was a state of things not to be upheld ; and it is 
pleasant to see, that in the very first revenue-paper of 

* I do iiot mean to say that the Ze- that it yraa principally, in operation 
iQiadany wae exclusively, but throughout the Dewaaee, 
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any importance emanating from tlie Britisli-Inclian Go- 
vernment, on record, tlie claims of tlie cultivators to 
our sympathy and protection were distinctly enunciated. 

“ The Byot,” it said, “ should be impressed in the most 
forcible and convincing manner, that the tendency of 
your measures is to his ease and relief; that every oppo- 
sition to them is riveting his own chains, and confirming 
Ms servitude and dependence on his oppressors; that 
our object is not increase of rents, or the accumulation of 
demands, but solely by fixing such as are legal, explain- 
ing and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unautho- 
rised, not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him from all furtlier invasions of his property.” 
And the supervisors "were, in conclusion, earnestly ex- 
liorted to do everything that could conduce “ to the im- 
provement of the lands, the content of the Eyot, the 
extension and relief of trade, the increase and encourage- 
ment of any useful manufacture or production of the soil, 
and the general benefit and happiness of the province in 
every consideration and point of view.”*' 

But enlightened as were the instructions thus issued 
to the supervisors, the supervision was wholly inadequate 
to the requirements of the case. The double Govern- 
ment, as I have shown, did not work well.f It was al- 
together a sham, and an imposture. It was soon to be 
demolished at a blow ; and on the 11th of May, 1772, 
a proclamation was issued, setting forth that the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors had been pleased to divest 
the Nabob Mahomed Eeza Khan of his station of Naib 
Dew an, and had determined to stand forth publicly 
themselves in the character of Dewan. Three days after- 
wards certain “regulations for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the revenue” were passed ; and from that time 
the collection of the revenue became one of the most 

• Proceedinjra of the President and Select Committee, 16th August, 1769.— , 
{Cohhrooke's Diuest — Supplement,! T See ante, page 83. 
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important duties of the civil servaiits of the Company, 
and the European “collecthr” started into life * 

The management of the revenue having now passed 
into our -own hands, a new system of landed tenures was 
to be introduced. The Court of Directors had instructed 
the Jocal^ Government not to introduce any very violent 
changes into the existing system— not suddenly “to de- 
rive tho Zemindars, &C., of their ancient privileges and 
immunities. What those • ancient privileges and immu- 
nides were was not very clearly understood. Indeed, it 
had pupled the servants of the Company from the first 
to satis^ thanselves regarding the rightful ownership of 
the land. There it was, so many square miles of noble 
country yielding all sorts of produce, and a revenue of 
two mdhoM j but, m whom the rightful ownership of all 
these broad heegahs were vested, we knew no more 

f proprietorship of the moon, 

^hether we have yet arrived at any very satisfactory 

but f ® A question, may yet admit of a doiib/; 

but in those emly days, even the information, on which 

are bawT”^ 'i’scussions of the present enlightened period 
lh!v Id ’ our English officials. Whatever 

eEnei^lr regarded only as an 

■onf^ho i d “ ®^Periment was not a successful 
term of five ^us to to the highest bidder, for a fixed 

mpOTerlshed condition, for there had been a mighty 
^r^th^ ^ sufficiently 

t hbtl P-Prietomhipf weto 

number of defaulters appeared.f The machineiy^ of 

“ “ tte CoraFony mihtton”? the praent ap • 

*tand forth as Dewan, the swisors » 

emplt^ed in the management of the remissions, on the five years’ 

colleoe™ .M S, 
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collection, too, was not found to work as well as had 
been anticipated. The European collectors were inex- 
perienced in business of this kind ; and it was found 
necessary to replace them hy a staff of native revenuc- 
ofScers, known as mmilsj to be controlled by a per- 
manent Committee of Revenue, meeting daily at the 
Presidency, and by occasional Commissioners, selected 
from the Company’s covenanted servants, and “deputed 
to visit such of the districts as may require a local inves- 
tigation.” At the same time, other subsidiary regulations 
were passed tending to facilitate the collections by a 
now distribution of the collectorates, and a better system 
of subordination to central control. 

The settlement liad been made for live years, com- 
mencing on the 10th of April, 1772. As the period of its 
expiration approached, the future arrangements for the 
management of the land-revenue became a subject of 
warm discussion in the Council-chamber.. It was a 
period of sharp intestine strife. The Governor-General, 
in those days, had no absolute power. He had merely 
a vote in council, like his colleagues, and was not 
seldom out-voted. It is not to be denied that, on all 
questions of internal administration, Hastings knew more 
than all the other counsellors together. But Prancis 
was in hot and heady opposition. He was a man of 
energy and ability, with an uncommon opinion of his 
own importance, a weak judgment, and a bad heart. On 
the great question of landed tenures in Indiar, he knew 
little or nothing. What could a clerk fresh horn the 
War-office be expected to know on such a subjects* But 
he knew how to avail himself of other men’s experience, 
and John Shore was at his elbow. In the unhappy 
dissensions which then a^tated the settlement, Shore had 
taken part against the Governor-General, and was not 

at the end of the time, had reached the neartjr two millions and a half of oar 
still lar{;er -Sgore of 129 lakhs— in all, mon^. 
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unwilling to supply his enemies with information which 
OTght he turned to profitable account. He was one of 
the best authorities on questions of revenue in the 
county,: and he wrote with fluency and precision, 
h rancis rerenue minutes Were mainly the work of Shore, 
the counsellor seasoned them when necessary ivith the 
due amount of acrimony, and then served them up as 
his own. When Sliore fell sick, Francis, it is said, was 

co^^tu“ onS‘fof! the ludicrous dis- 

c! TT V,*"''' 'Vhich Eastings had espe- 
c ally diieoted his attention, two objects which he was 

imm-ov«l“‘7 ‘’“V" of plans for an 

S? collection. He desired to 

o7tbe°«n 7° "5 of information 

hti^^of t^i I ‘“d the actual capabi- 

mern with a ^ li^self to a settle- 

men! ^ ® '■‘d®® ofassess- 

Ind nutlet 7 7 • '® f'driy to recognise 

P 1 cultivators of the 

.? under tlie existing system, not Iiaymp- 

subject to aU kmds of ai-bitmry exactions. “ It Is the 
Zemindars m erest,” wrote Hastings, in his minnte of 
November 1 , 1776, «to exact the grktest reS he cem 


1 J” whatever manner it mav be 
hereafter determined to form the^ew 
settlement of the provinces after tlio 
expiration of the present leases, it wili 
he equally necessary to be previouslv 
funiished with the accurate states trf 
the real value of the lands, as the 
gropds on winch it is constracted."— 
Revenue Con- 

tv™. 1, me—aia^,: 

t “Many other points of inquiry 

^ota the perpetual and undisturbed 
possession of their lands, and to gnaid 


them apinst arbitrary exactions. This 
M not to he done M proclamations or 
edicts, nor by indulgences to the Ze- 
The former will 
not be obey^ unless enforced by regu- 

own to produce their 

tmd the latter, though it may ffedthe 
SSvif ^ the Zemindars, or the rapa- 
f “0 relief 
to toe cultivator, whose wd&re ought 
tOM the immediate and primary care 
of Government."— 
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from the Ryots ; and it is as mucli against Ms interest to 
fix the deeds by which the Ryots hold their lands and 
pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences against 
his own anthority. The foundation of such a work 
must be laid by Government itself j all that I would 
propose is to collect materials for it.” Nothing could 
have been more reasonable than this; but the office 
which he proposed to establish for the collection of this 
information was to be under Ms immediate control, and 
tliis was in itself sufficient to secure the opposition of the 
imported counsellors to any measure, wise and beneficent 
in itself, though signed by a Prophet, and sealed by an 
Angel of light.* 

But the ink with which this important minute was 
written was hardly dry, before Colonel Moiison fell a 
victim to the climate of Bengal. Hastings was now 
Governor, indeed. Barwell was by Ms side, to preserve 
the balance of numbers, and the Governor-General had 
the casting vote. The proposed office was therefore 
established. Three experienced covenanted servants of 
the Company, Anderson, Crpftes, and Bogle, were ap- 
pointed to superintend it, and a bevy of native officers 
were sent into the country^ “ for the sole and express pur- 
pose of collecting snch accounts and information as have 
reference to the business of the office.” 

The establishment was formed at the end of 1776. In 
the April of the following year the old leases expired ; 
but the expected instructions from the Court of Dhectors 
relative to the new settlement had not, at that time, 
arrived. When they came at last, in July, it was found 
that they extended no further than to a temporary 
arrangement for the collection of the current revenue. 

* Francis fell upon the plan, in detail, ’wrest from the Council the ordering;, 
opposing it with a string of frivolous numagement, and government of the 
objections. Clavering denounced it in territorial acquisitions, 
sweeping language as an attempt to 
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The lands were to be let for a year on the best terms 
procurable from the Zemindars, or others, the preference 
being given to the Zemindars ; if on the terms of the old 
contract so much the better, if not, at any rent “judged 
adequate to their real worthf’^ An important change was 
introduced at this time into the mode of obtaining secu- 
rity for the payment of the Government dues. The 
security was henceforth to consist in the right of selling 
the estates of defaulting holders, for the realisation of the 
aiTears. “ In case of their falling in arrears,” said the 
terms of the- settlement, “ they shall be liable to be dis- 
possessed, and their Zemindarees, or portions of them, 
shall be sold to make up the deficiency.” t Here we have 
the germ of the Sale law, which has since been produc- 
tive of sudi mighty results. 

The same plan of annnal settlements was adopted for 
the three following years. It was a season merely of 
experiment and preparation. The system was declaredly 
instituted “ for the temporary purpose of introducing 
another more permanent mode by an easy and gradual 
change, by which the effects of too sudden an innovation 
might be evaded.”f It was now determined to place the 
revenue administration of the provinces upon a more 
permanent footing. So, at the commencement of 1 7 8 1 , 
certain “ regulations,” relating to the machinery of col- 
lection, were proposed in the Supreme Council. By 
these regulations the provisional councils were abolished, 
and a metropolitan Board of Eevcnue was appointed. 
The Board was to consist of four members, all experienced 
revenue-officers, Anderson, Shore, Charters, and Croftes. 

* Tliey were let eventually, on an the amount agreed upon in the original 
average of the collections of the three lease. 

preceding years. It was not to he -f Plan of Settlement^ in MeomM Con- 
uoubted that the assessment, under sultations^ 

the quinquennial settlement, had been + Introduction to Resolutions for the 

of it Revenue Administration, A"c., Aw., Fe- 
tnere wag scarcely an estate paying ftrwary 20, 1781. 
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It was left to them to propose a new plan .for the settle- 
ment of the revenue. In little more than a month after 
their appointment they made their report.* “ The two 
principal objects,” it stated, “ for consideration are, the 
amount of the settlement, and the form of it.” “ The 
amount of the assessment,” it continued, “ must depend 
on the capacity of the different districts. In some, the 
assessment will be found already too great; others again, 
and the greatest part, will admit of an increase.” The 
country had by this time recovered from the effects of 
the great famine of 1770; and the natural fertility of 
the soil had begun to proclaim itself. The four experi- 
mental years of annual assessment had sufficed to restore 
the balance which had been disturbed by the great 
drought. And the measures, of which I have spoken, 
seem to have brought together a sufficiency of accurate 
information to enable the Board to fix the amounts of 
assessment, without any very signal violation of justice 
in subordinate cases. Having thus sufficient materials 
for the ascertainment of the proper amount of settlement, 
they proceeded “to consider the mode of it.” “The 
mode,” they said, “ which appears to the Committee the 
most convenient and secure for the Government, and the 
best for the Ryots and country, is, in general, to leave 
thelands with the Zemindars, making the settlement with 
them.” The preference was, as in former instances, to 
be given to the Zemindars, and only in the event of their 
unwillingness, or disability, were the contracts to be con- 
cluded with- others. “The considerations,” it' was added, 
“ which ought to preclude the Zemindars, are their gross 
mismanagement, oppression, or incapacity.” The leases 
were to be for one year, renewable by all who had punc- 
tually paid their rents. The proposed plan was adopted 
' by the supreme Government, with some slight modifica- 
tion not affecting the principles upon which it was based, 

. * Match 29, wai, - ' " 
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and it was duly carried into effect, and remained in force, 
but with no very brilliant results, until the arrival of 
Lord Gornwallis. The Zemindars proved to be no better 
paymasters than the Adventurers under the settlement of 
1772; the revenue fell off; and the home Government 
were alarmed and discouraged by the unfavorable out- 
turn of events. 

^ That full success did not crown our initial efforts in 
the department of Land-Eevenue, must be truthfully 
admitted. But the work was altogether new to the 
Gomp^y s servants at this time, and they may be for- 
given if they only carried to it the amount of experience 
which, in the ordinary course of events, had gathered 
round such bari-eii antecedents. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they addressed themselves to their new labors 
with a sincere desire to respect the rights both of the 
Zemindar and the Eyot, and to develop the industrial 
raapes of the country. What their efforts seemed to 
want at this time, was a sustained and systematic cha- 
lacter ; and this was now to be imparted to them, and 
in such a manner as to excite a controversy which sixty 
ye.ars of continued discussion have not sufficed to allay 

autumn M' 

Ob. Ml. Shore, then appointed — in no small mei 
sure through the instrumentality of Warren HastinusJa 
member of the Supreme Council,* sailed from Englmd in 
he same vessel mth the new Governor-General, ^d 
soon ceinented a close friendship with him. Hitherto 
India had been governed by men who had entered the 
country m early youth, and risen to high place thro-ivh 
aU the padations of service, military or civil CorawaUk 
was an English nobleman, who had commanded ^ 
w America, and sat in English Parliaments, but who 

reS 1?° ta the nwn, a»4 to 

Of this, to acknowledge that he ^lad ® Aieadahip with Hast- 
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knew little or nothing of India, the nature of its institu- 
tions, and the character of its people. But he was neither 
a hasty, nor a self-willed man. Equally willing to obey 
the instructions of his superiors and to profit by the 
advice of his inferiors, he fonned no visionary projects 
of his own. He did not- rush into authoritative execution 
of ill-digested measures, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of the experienced men by %vhom he was surrounded. 
Judged bythe remarks which have been passed upon his 
civil administration by very opposite writers, he avouM 
appear to have been a presumptuous and self opinionated 
man ; but he was the very reverse of this. He adopted 
a measure only Avhen it was his deliberate conviction that 
the balance of evidence Avas in its favor, and that it was 
his duty to carry it into effect. 

As far as all predilections or prejudices for or against 
any particular system of revenue administration are con- 
cerned, it may be safely said, that Avlien Cornwallis 
quitted England, his mind Avas a blank. It is not to his 
discredit to affirm, that he kneAV nothing about the land- 
revenue of Bengal and Behar. But the best revenue- 
officer in India was his felloAV-passenger on board the 
Swallow ; and it may be presumed that, from his con- 
versation Avith Shore, he derived at least some general 
ideas of a subject of such pressing importance. His first 
lessons in Indian revenue were, doubtless, learnt during 
his passage to Bengal. But specific instructions had 
been sent to him by the Court of Directors, and he was 
not a man to toss them aside Avith haughty unconcern. 

The Court of Directors had regarded with disapproba- 
tion the recent proceedings of the Indian Government in 
the Eevenue department. They had seen that the mea- 
sures adopted had not been successful ; that the annual 
settlement had left the contractors, Avhether Zemindars or 
farmers, heavily in arrears, and that whilst the Govern- 
ment had been great losers by the system, it had bene- 
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fited no class of the community. They therefore laid 
down as a fixed principle, for the future guidance of tlieir 
executive, that a moderate permanent assessment would 
be more beneficial, both to the State and to the people, 
than a heavy fluctuating one. “A moderate assessment, 
regularly and punctually collected,” they wrote, “ unites 
the considerations of our interests with the happiness of 
the natives, and security of the landholders, more ration- 
ally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
jamma (assessment), to be enforced with severity and 
vexation.” The amount of the assessment was to be 
determined by the experience of the four preceding 
years, but not to be fixed without reference to the home 
Government ; and, although it was intended by the 
Directors that the assessment so determined should be 
fixed in perpetuity, it was deemed expedient, at this 
time, for special reasons, to introduce it by a settlement 
instituted, in the first instance, for ten years. They 
expressly declared their intentions, that the contract 
should be made with the Zemindar — that “ the humane 
intention of the Legislature towards the native land- 
holder should be strictly fulfilled.” 

Such was the tenor of the instructions written to the 
Governor-General in Council, in April, 1786. Neither 
the Zemindaree settlement, simply as such, nor the per-> 
petual Zemindaree settlement, was the growth of liis 
own imagination. He found that the idea had taken 
root in LeadenhaH-street, and when he arrived in India 
he found that some of the most intelligent and expe- 
rienced revenue-officers in the country were in favor of 
the latter — nearly all in favor of the former. All men 
seemed to have made up their minds that the claims of 
the Zemindars, as proprietors of the soil, should be amply 
recognised j and many were of opinion that no effectual 
settlement — a settlement advantageous to the State, to 
the landholder, and to the actual cultivator — could be 
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completed without embracing a permanency of tenure.^ 
But so little disposed was Lord Cornwallia to complete 
such, a settlement “ at once,” that he ’ hesitated even to 
enter upon the decennial settlement recommended by the 
Court as. an initial measure. He did not th-iiik that the 
information before the Government warranted* such a 
measure; and he began his career as a civil adminis- 
trator with a recurrence to the system of anndal leases. 
And whilst these annual leases were in -operation, no 
effort to increase the store of available information was 
spared by the Governor-General and his colleagues. All 
the most experienced revenue-officers were encouraged 
to give their opinions, and other sources of information 
were resorted to without stint. 

■ A vas^ body of information was thus collected — “ in- 
formation” declared in the celebrated ‘‘Fifth Eeport” to 
be “ too voluminous to lay before the House.” Foremost* 
amongst those who advocated a perpetual settlement to 
be made with the Zemindars, was Mr. Thomas Law,* 
Collector of Behar, and afterwards a member of the 
Council of Eevenue. He had the strongest possible 
faith in the virtue of a -permanent Zemindarree. settle- 
ment, and he did not hesitate to lay his plans before the 
Government, through the ordinary channel of the Board 
of Eevenue, with an overwhelming array of argument 
in their support.' Vigorously contrasting, in a series ot 
juxta-posed paragraphs, the farming and the permanent 
system, he made out a strong case in favor of the latter. 
“ Every year (under the permanent system),” he wrote, 
‘‘increases Confidence by length of possession. Every 
man will la.y out money in permanent structures, as such 
works enhance the value of his estate, and promise fu- 
ture benefit. If a scarcity happens, the landholders will 
forego demands, and encourage cultivation to preserve 

* Mr. Law was a brothe^^of . the late, and trade of the present Lord Ellen- 
horough. 
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tlieir tenants, who become a part of their necessary pro- 
perty. The increasing independence will raise a class of 
native gentlemen proprietors, who will gradually have 
established themselves in good houses, with the various 
comforts of life.” In short, he wrote, after a long array 
of detailed blessing, “The mocmrery (permanent) 
system founds on a permanent basis the future secu- 
rity, prosperity, and happiness of the natives, and ensures 
stability. A long and painful observation,” he added, 

of the evils of the farming system, which have dwindled 
great families into the commonalty, diminished rich cul- 
tivation, and exhausted the country ; and a subsequent 
war, which has not only drained the resources of public 
credit, but the hoards of individuals, have induced me to 
reflect upon the subject,”^ 

Nor was it only the expression of speculative opinions 
which Mr. Law forwarded to Government. He declared 
that aheady, in the districts of which he had the fiscal 
management, the expectation of the permanent settlement 
had produced the happiest results. He declared that 
these results were developing themselves in an increase 
of general confidence, and a corresponding increase of 
revenue. Men of ancient family, who had been ruined 
by our assumption of the Dewanee, who had mortgaged 
all their available property, and were pining under the 
aggravating contrast of their present penury with their 
past splendor, now began again to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of hope.t Other classes of the community, de- 


* Mr, Law to the President and Mem- 
bers of the Revenue Boards Oct, 4 , 1778 , 

" f “ I cannot refrain,” aaid Mi*. Law, 
in a letter to the Board of Ecvcnue, 
“ from communicating the pathetic ex- 
presaions of the descendant of a great 
family. ‘ Our fathers,’ said he, * for ad- 
hering to the Company’s arms, obtained 
pensions and jagheers; and they fondly 
fm^ined they had henefitod their pos- 
terity, by introducing a mild adminis- 
tranoii in lieu of feudal anarchy; they 
foresaw not that oiBces of state and 


command of troops would naturally he 
excluded from us by conq[uerors. Under 
adventuring farmers they could not sub- 
mit to extortion and insult, or expose 
themselves to caprice for temporary 
tenures. Look, sir, into our houses; 
our widowed' mothers, reduced to 
penury, in vain call upon us who 
have mortgaged almost every valuable 
in their support; our sisters pine in 
celibacy for want of portions, and men 
of property ec[ual to their rank; when 
we look forward, future misery adds 
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pressed and impoverislied by onr previous operations, 
were, be represented, eager for tbe introduction of tbe 
permanent system, wliicli was to restore tliem to tbeir 
lost property. The bankers were petitioning for it. 
Under the old system, they said, they had no security 
for the recovery of their advances to the agriculturists, 
but that if the permanent system were introduced, they 
“ would be greatly encouraged, and could confidently 
advance loans of money to the under-renters and Eyots,” 
and “by this means,” they added, “ two advantages are 
apparent j first, the Byots will daily exert themselves in 
improving the cultivation, and will become more capable 
and responsible, while the bankers will have an eye to 
the produce j and secondly, if any mocurreydar (perma- 
nent landholder) should happen to die, the accounts may 
be kept open with his successor, and the ^ebts will be 
recovered without any risk whatever.” All these things 
were duly pressed upon the Eevenue Board by hfi. 
Law, until at last, overwhelmed by tbe formidable array 
of facts and arguments poured forth by the worthy col- 
lector of Behar, the President of the Board (Mr. Shore) 
requested him to afford certain specific information re- 
quired at the time, “ without reverting to the compara- 
tive advantages^ of the plan over any other system, as I 
see 710 reason tQ douht theiny^ 

But although Thomas Law was of all the servants of 
the Company at this time the stoutest advocate of the 
permanent system, he -was by no means the only one. 

poignancy to present want, and the from invasion, thus making the etipe- 
retrospect of past splendor aggravates rior policy and discipline which flub- 
all. But we have now a hope upon the dued us the sources of our happiness.’ 
mocurrory (perrapent) plan, that some The look, the manner of the speaker,” 
may be favored with grants, and those added l^Ir, Law, “cannot he conveyed; 
who have jewels or plate remaining much, therefore, is lost; yet I trust that 
from the wrecks of their family may even this faint participation will bo 
purchase villages and at length settle, grateful to sensibility and reason.”— 
by degrees to become affluent— our gra- [Mr. Law to the Board of Bevenue, Nov. 
titude daily increasing to the British 26, 1788.] 

Government, who at once grant us * Mr, Shore io Mr, Law, Jan, 23, 
places of tranctnillity, and secure us 1789, 

3sr 2 
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Among others, Mr. Brook, collector of Shahabad, came 
forward, with his unsought testimony, earnest and em- 
phatic, in support of the proposed measure. “My 
earnest desire,” he wrote to the Board of Eevenue, 
“to see so beneficial a measure as a permanent quit- 
rent carried into execution, has induced me to trouble 
you with this public expression of my sentiments of 
Mr. Law’s benevolent plan — a plan which, with a few 
subsidiary emendations, will ensure the relief of anxious 
millions, diffuse universal satisfaction through every sub- 
ordination of landholders,' and extend the fame of our 
justice through the remotest kingdoms of the East.” 

Of all the information which flowed in from the pro- 
vincial revenue-officers, John Shore was the recipient. 
He was in immediate communication with the Governor- 
General, as member of the Supreme Council and chief 
of the Eevenue Board, and to him had been, entrusted 
the Avork of preparing the details of the new settlement. 
He labored at ■ it, in , his own words, “ like a galley- 
slave.” x\.nd in the summer of 1789 he was enabled to 
report that the arduous task which had been assigned 
to him, was complete. A- masterly minute, dated the 
18th of June, recorded his views on the subject of the 
proprietary rights of the Zemindars, and took a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole civil administration of the 
Company’s territories in Bengal. 'The plan now to be 
carried into effect was a decennial Zemindarree settle- 
ment. This had been suggested to the Governor-General, 
on his departure from England, three years before. But 
the measure had, as has been seen, been delayed for 
want of sufficient information to enable the Government 
to give it detailed effect. During the interval, informa- 
tion had been diligently sought and carefully collected. 
The home authorities had rebuked Hastings nearly ten 
years before for hesitating to mature a system of land- 
revenue on the ground of insufficient information. And 
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HOW tlie ablest revenue-officer in tbe country reported 
that the subject was exhausted, and that it was useless 
further to discuss a matter which had been removed 
beyond the regions of doubt. From all quarters came 
assurances that the interests of the country could only be 
pronaoted by a Zemindarree settlement. A remarkable 
unanimity prevailed, upon this point, among all the civil 
servants of the Company ; and the opinion which was so 
generally expressed in India was shared by the Directors 
at home. 

I have never been able to understand how, in the 
knowledge of such simple facts as these, it could ever be 
asserted that the Zemindarree settlement was an idea 
hastily conceived by Lord Cornwallis— the aristocratic 
plan of an aristocratic statesman*— an ignorant AJjag*- 
Ushimj in short, utterly unsuited to the country in 
which it was designed to make it strike root. The 
measure, whether good or bad, was not one of aristo- 
cratic conceptioh, English importation, or precipitate 
execution. It was emphatically the work of the Com- 
pany’s civil servants— members of the middle classes, 
who had come out to India in their boyhood— -and they 
had been incubating it for a quarter of a century. It 
had nothing whatever to do with the personal character 
of Lord Cornwallis. If Mr. Macpherson, who had been 
a ship’s husband, had remained at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the settlement would still have been com- 
pleted with the aristocratic Zemindars. 

The terms of the decennial settlement were an- 
nounced at the close of 1789 j and it was then notified 
to the proprietors, with whom the settlement had been 
made, that at the expiration of the ten years the assess- 
ment would be continued, and “ remain unalterable for 

*' Mr. Mill says; “ F\ill of the aiisto- tlie Government avowed his intention 
cratical ideas of modern Europe, the. ofestablishing' an aristocracy upon the 
aristocrutical person now at the head of . European model.*’ , 
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ever,” provided that such continuance should meet with 
the approbation of the Court of Directors. It is con- 
tended that this was a mistaie. Shore, who had been 
the^ framer of .the Zemindarree settlement, protested 
aga^ its hasty perpetuation. He did not urge that it 
might not be rendered permanent; but that such a 
measure would be premature under the drcumstanoes 
hen exutmg. ^ Law, on the other hand, had from the 
nrst declared in favor of its permanency, arguing that, 
mder a perpetual settlement, every year increased the 
interest of the holder in the prosperity of his estate, 
whereas, under an arrangement for a term of years, as 
every year brought him nearer to the close of it, and 
therefore nearer to a chance of being dispossessed, his 
mterest naturally declined, and his efforts diminished. 
Cornwall^ recognised the force of this argument. But 
other motives than these impelled him to recommend the 
pe^etuation of the settlement. He would have yielded 
to Shores weighty reasoning, but he feared that such a 
concession would he fatal to the entire project. If he or 
his cohere could have continued to watch the opera- 
tion of the settlement during the ten years of probation, 
and been supreme at their close, he would have been 
contented to give a merely experimental character to the 
new settlement. But he had no guarantee that the pre- 
judices of ka suc^asor might not reverse the entire 

H u r thorou^y in earnest about it himself. 

He believed that a great boon had been conferred on the 
people of Bengal, and that every year would see an in- 
ore^e in the prospenty of the country and the happiness 
of the people. Anxious to secure to them what he re- 
g»ded as so mighty a blessing, he recommended to the 
Court of Directors that the setflement should be fixed 
beyond the reach of reversal. And it was so fixed. 

But if, m the month of September, 1789, Cornwallis 
hastily announced his intention, with the permission of 
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tlie Court of Directors, to render the settlement irre- 
versible, that permission was not hastily accorded. It 
was not until September, 1792, three years after the first 
promulgation of the terms of the decennial settlement, 
with the conditional promise of its perpetual continuance, 
that the Court of Directors completed their reply to the 
reference of the Governor-General. The answer, when 
it came, was one of concurrence and approbation. It had 
been drawn up, after long consideration and much dis- 
cussion, and was mainly, I believe, the work of the King’s 
Ministers — ^Pitt and Dundas, aided by Mr. Charles Grant. 

In the spring of the following year these instructions 
reached Bengal, and on the 22nd of March a proclama- 
tion was issued, setting forth that the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Governor-General in Council, now notifies to all Ze- 
mindars, independent Talookdars, and other actual pro- 
prietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, that he has been empowered by the Honorable 
Court of Directors for the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, to declare the jumma, which has been or may be 
assessed upon their lands under the regulations above 
mentioned, fixed for ever. The Governor-General in 
Council accordingly declares to the Zemindars, inde- 
pendent Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, 
v/itli or on behalf of whom a settlement has been com- 
pleted, that at the expiration of the term of the settle- 
ment, no alteration will be made in the assessment. which 
they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they 
and. their heirs and la^vful successors will be allowed to 
hold their estates at such assessment for ever,” 

I "ntlier this from a letter written tlie plan of a report, prepared hy the 
by Mi*. Boaufoy, secretary to the Board secretary, from the original records.” 
of Control, to Sir G. Barlow. “The And he adds in a marginal note: “Pai- 
revonuo letter of^ the last year,” he ticular parts of the letter are said to 
writes, “was considered as the sequel have been written by Mr. Bundas, and 
of that which confirmed the decennial some by Mr. 0. Grant.”—[7d'6’. Corre* 
settlemeiit, and which was written spondence.J^ 

Cprincipally, I believe, by Mr. Pitt) on 
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Such is tlie History of the permanent Zemindarree 
settlement. It passed into law nearly seven years after 
Lord. Cornwallis descended from tHe quarter-deck of the 
Swallow, It was sanctioned by the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control after at least two years of con- 
sideration. It was approved, as a Zemindarree settle- 
ment, by all the first revenue-officers in the country, and 
as a permanent settlement by many of them. It was 
based upon information acquired during .twenty-eight 
years of diligent inquiry. And yet it has been said that 
Lord . Coimwallis, an aristocratic personage, saturated 
with aristocratic English ideas, hastily and unadvisedly 
completed in perpetuity a settlement with the wrong 
people. 

I come now to speak of the results of this Bengal 
settlement. It is a large subject fearfully overloaded 
with controversy, and it is my desire in this work rather 
to state facts than to deliver opinions. 'No measure that 
ever emanated fi.'om the Anglo-Indian Covernment has 
been so warmly' extolled on the one side, and so fiercely 
assailed op the other. Clouds of witnesses to be gathered 
from among. the ablest revenue-ofiSicers of the Company, 
may be bited on either side of the controversy; and 
there is nothing in history to which a one-sided witer, 
not unwilling to make foul use of the materials within 
his reach, may so easily color according to the com- 
plexion of his^bwn mind. ■ Thus it has been asserted 
that the utter failure of the experiment was palpable 
within ten, years of its initiation. But it was in the cold 
weather of 1801-1802 that Sir John (then Captain) 
Malcolm, who, in the capacity of Private Secretary, was 
in attendance upon Lord Wellesley, then travelling 
through Bengal, wrote to Mr. Barlow: «We have 
since you left us, passed through one of the finest and 
most highly cultivated tracts of country in. the world 
What adds to my pleasure in contemplating these scenes 
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is to hear every man I ask tell how jungles have been 
cleared, and waste lands brought , under cultivation. I 
cannot but envy your feelings on this subject. I confess, 
before I travelled through these provinces, I was not 
perfectly reconciled to your system. I have now ob- 
served its effects, and must ever think it one of the most 
wise and benevolent plans that ever was conceived by a 
Government to -render its subjects rich and comfortable. 
We can only hope that a sense of gratitude will be the 
primary feeling in the breasts of those 'who benefit by 
this admirable system, and that they will repay the State 
for the care it takes of their interests by a firm and last- 
ing attachment,”* 

It was one of the main objects of the Permanent Settle- 
ment to give the landholder , such a beneficial interest in 
the improvements of the land as would induce him to 
venture upon this reclamation of the jungle. The theory 
was ezcellent, and so, up to a certain point, was the 
result. . But there were errors of detail which threatened 
to vitiate the broad and. beneficent principle. The Go- 
vernment reserved to itself the right of selling the estates 
of defaulting Zemindars for arrears of revenue, and it is 
not to be doubted that, in the first instance, whilst the 
authority of the Zemindar over the Kyot was insufficient 
to enable him to obtain his dues, the power of the State 
over him was exercised in too summary a manner. Tire 
period of grace allowed to the landholders was too brief. 
The revenue-officers were empowered at any time in the 
course of the year to bring the lands of defaulting Ze- 
mindars to auction if the monthly instalment were not 
paid. Jind under of this law a large 

number of .estates Were put up to sale. -Sbme. of the 
oldest and inost respectabie families in Bengal were, it is 
said, to be found in the list of defaulters. It seemed, 

• MS* CorrespondcTice, quoted hif tee in Cedcutta Seview: 
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indeed, tlmt the old aristocracy of the conutry was about 
to be speedily extinguished.* 

The grievance was a palpable one, and Government 
was not unwilling to redress it. Accordingly, in 1799, a 
regulationf was passed, decreeing that sales of land for 
arrears of revenue should not take place until the end of 
each year. As the Zemindar was invested, at the same 
time, with the power of summary distraint over the goods 
of the defaulting Ryot, he was thus enabled to realise his 
own dues before he was called upon to give strict account 
to the Government ; and it was the opinion' of the larger 
number of experienced revenue-officers that he was now 
sufficiently protected. The Zemindars had alleged that 
the dilatory payments, or the actual non-payments of the 
cultivators, had been the occasion of their default ; but 
under the new regulation they could not any longer 
put forwmrd this extenuating plea. The whole question 
was sifted by Government. A series of interrogatories 
were circulated among the collectors, and their collective 
answers exhibit the result of the Zemindarree settlement 
dining the first ten years of its operation. Among the 
most important q^uestions snbmitted to the revenue- 
officers was this i “ Are the existing regulations calcu- 
lated to enable ZeMndai'S to obtain payments from the 
Ryots without affording them ready means of oppres- 
sion Several collectors stated in reply, without quali- 
fication, that the regulations' answered every purpose — 

* I give this as the received version of Eirhhiira makes ans'wer, that “ the 
of the storyj but it is my 'belief that existing regulations are most favor- 
“the old aristocracy” had nearly dis- able for realising the rents from the 
appeared before 1793, under-farmers andEyots, and in general 

t Act VII., 1799. are acknowledged to be so by the Ze- 

J A feiv of these answers may be mindars, and other description of land- 
briefly given. Mr. Eicketts of Tirlioot holder?.” Mr. Smith of Dinageporo 
replies, that “the regulations are well curtly answers: “I conceive that they 
adapted for -the purposes intended.” are,” Mr. Wright of Eungpore says: 
Mr. Elphinstone of Sarun says;-“Tlje “The regulations which have been 
regulations are perfectly well calculated issued for the benefit of the landholders 
for the purposes Intended.” Mr. Cowell have answered the purposes intended,” 
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tliat the Zemindars had the power of obtaining punctual 
payment of his rents, and had not the power of oj)press- 
ing the Byots. Several stated- that the Zemindar had 
the power of obtaining his rents, but that the system did 
tend to the oppression of the Eyots. A few stated, on 
the other hand, that the Eegulations enabled the Eyot 
to cheat the Zemindar j and Sir Henry Strachey stated 
outright that there was not a Zemindar left in Bengal. 

How, the truth appears to have been this. Immaculate 
Byota do not grow in Bengal any more than immaculate 
Zemindars. As there was tyranny on the one hand, 
there was hand on the other. But the balance of wrong- 
doing must have been greatly on the side of the Zemin- 
dai\ The ignorant husbandman was no match for the 
landed proprietor~-still less was he a match for the 
middle-man or agent. Cunning he may have been-— 
dishonest he may have beenj but he was weak and 
cowardly too, and had little heart to systematise fraud, 
and to fight it out boldly with his superiors. He paid 
his rents when he could. He generally paid them, 
indeed, when there was no attempt to oveiTeach him,* 

Mr. Seton of Ejsbnagliur replies: “The am of opinion that, since theEegula- 
powers vested hy the regulations in the tion VII. of 3799 has heten generally 
Zemindars, and other proprietors and known and enforced in the Mofussil, 
fanners, holding lands immediately of the Zemindars h&ve been very well able 
Government, are fully adeguato to en- to realise their rents.” “ nands,” says 
able them to collect their rents from Mr. Grant, collector of Midnapore, 
their under-farmers and Eyots.” Mr. “being how exempted from sale for the 
Le Gros of Mymensing ans-wers in recovery of arrears of revenue till the 
alniost the same words; “The existing end of the year, It^appears to memuch 
regulations are perfectly well calculated less necessary lo Expedite the sale of 
for enabling Zemindars and other pro- distrained property than it was before 
prietors of land, and farmers of land Eegulation VII. of 1799 was issued, 
holding their farms immediately of Go- when they -w'ere liable to be sold every 
vernment, to realise their rents from .month- . . . I have frequently had 
their under-farmers and Eyots.” Mr. . occasion to state to the Board that, as 
Hayes of Mtirshedabad emphatically far as my experience goes, I have found 
declares that the “Zemindars, and that the common Ryots, or the lowest 
other descriptions of landholders, are tenants, who are the cultivators of the 
unanimous in acknowledging that the soil, 'pay their revenues with great 
existing regulations, for enahiing them punctuality. . . . They are much 
to realise their rents from the under- more apt to subniit tamely to exaction, 
farmers and Eyots, are well calculated than to hazard a contest with a Ze- 
for the purposes intended;” and the mindar} and they pay a kist or two in 
Collector of Midnapore commences a advance mnoh oftener than they fall in 
long able minute with the words; “I arrear.’* 
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but wben be fell into arrears, and tlie war began, be did 
all that be could, in bis weakness, with fraud and lying 
and tbe collusion of bis Mends, to outwit bis antagonist. 
He got tbe start, when be could, of bis enemy, carried 
off all bis moveables to a neighbour’s bouse, cut bis 
standing crops in the night time, concealed them by tbe 
connivance of bis friends, and met the distraining party 
with no worldly goods in bis possession, but tbe rag 
about bis middle, and a few earthenware pots in bis 
bouse. ' The Zemindars certainly did complain that in 
this way the weapon of distraint became a telum imhelle 
in their hands ; that they bad great difficulty in obtaining 
the assistance of the police-~tbat, if a small party went 
to distrain, they were beaten ; and that, if a large party 
went, the expense was so heavy, that it was better not 
to distrain at all j and that, as to suing tbe defaulter in 
our law courts, tbe process was so tedious, and tbe cost 
of maintaining tbe defendant in prison so onerous, that 
they seldom gained anything but a heavy loss by the 
proceeding. 

Such was tbe plaint of tbe Zemindars. I do not 
doubt that such things happened. But tbe power of tbe 
Zernindar'^ tpr'Oppress the Ryot must have been far greater 
than that of the Ryot to outwit tbe Zemindar. Tbe 
husbandman was gener^y better disposed to submit to 
imposition than to battle it , out with tbe proprietor, or 
tbe agent, who was sure to be a greater tyrant than bis 
master. . Tbe Ryot bad not much to lose, it is true; and 
it is argued that tbe constitutional indolence of tbe native 
character made him look upon mere loss of liberty as no 
evil, and that he was content to exist in gaol at tbe ex- 
pense of bis oppressor. But indolent and debased as he 
may have been, he was not utterly hardened and reck- 
less. He, could not meet with indifference a calamity 
that severed all family ties, and left wife and children at 
the mercy of the spoiler, and exposed to all the accidents 
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of life. He liad, too, whatever he may have thought of 
the immunities of gaol-life, a horror of the police—- a 
horror of the long journey to the justice-seat: — and of a 
thousand vaguely apprehended evils, to which even the 
natural litigiousness of his character could not fortify 
him to look forward with complacency. The balance, 
indeed, was greatly against -him, and he had sense enough 
to know it. He seldom invited a contest, which he 
knew must end in his ruin. It was better, he thought, 
to compromise with fate, and bear the lesser evil of the 
two. So he acceded in patience to the extortionate de- 
mands made upon him, when he could ; when he could 
not, the Eegulations took their course. And how de- 
structive that course was, may be gathered from the evi-' 
dence of Mr. Bees, the collector of Purneah, who speaks 
of “repeated instances of families, nay whole villages, 
reduced to penury and distress by their (the middle-men’s 
and agents’) oppressive use of that power of distraint, 
which is vested in them with equal authority as in the 
actual proprietor of the soil.” It was not till ten years 
afterwards that the Zemindar was prohibited from seizing 
even the agricultural implements and farm cattle of the 
Byot : it was not till ten years afterwards that he was 
compelled to give due notice of his intention to distrain 
before coming down, with one fell swoop, upon all the 
property of his debtor.* ‘ 

If, then, the large estates, under the Permanent Settle- 
ment^ continued to fall to pieces, and the wealthy Zemin- 
dars were still stripped • of their lands, it would hardly 
appear that the cause of this decadence of the old aris- 
tocracy is to be found dn the fact that “Government 
had given to themselves the benefit of summary process 
with regard to the Zemindars, but had left the Zemin- 
dars to the tedious progress through all the technical 
forms of the , courts in extracting payment from the 

• Author in the Calcutta jReview. 
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Eyots.”* Nor was it tliat the assessment itself was 
excessive. Tinder able and economical management the 
estates yielded readily the required revenue. But the 
management, in most instances, was neither able nor 
economical. The Zemindars were often indolent and 
extravagant; they mismanaged their estates, left them 
to the superintendence of underlings; and were fatally 
given to ruinous litigation. These causes combined to 
stimulate the Sale Act into unhealthy excited action ; and 
many of the families (old or new) whom we found in poS“ 
session of the land, were doubtless brought to ruin by 
them,f Property has undergone a great revolution, 
since the Begulatibns of 1793 brought the Zemindars of 
Bengal directly into the hands of the English collector, 
Mr. Law was of opinion that the Permanent Settlement 
would raise a class of native gentlemen proprietors, 
who would establish themselves in good houses, with 
the various comforts of life and it certainly did raise 
a class of native proprietors — of mushroom gentlemen — 
who built up their prosperity upon the mins of others 
more unfortunate or improvident than themselves. 

The Bengal officials admitted this — hut they doubted 
whether the change was to he greatly deplored. I think 
that they treated the matter of this great revolution in a 
very cool and off-hand manner, and I by no means share 
in the satisfaction expressed by some of them at the 


* MUVs History of India, 
t A very able writer on Indian 
affairs, speaking of the revolution of 
property in India, states the causesvery 
truthfully and forcibljr, in the following 
passage: “A minute inquiry into the 
ca^lseB which had transferred landed 
property from the older families to the 
traders and merchants, who owe their 
rise to the Company, might in a very 
few instances certainly prove that the 
transfer had been occasioned by causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor; 
by famine, by drought, by inundation, 
by the over-assessment of a zealous 
revenue-ofiacer, by tho abffEmce or th? 


delay of an adequate remedy to hasti- 
ness. But, in a far greater number of 
instances, the change of circumstances 
would be owing to the culpable indiffer- 
ence, or the reckless extortion of the 
landlords j to the rack-rent of evil ad- 
visers or agents; to a spirit of litiga- 
tion which is unrivalled in the forensic 
annals of Europe, and to a forgetfulness 
of the memorable ajdiorism that the 
immutable laws of Providence have de- 
creed vexation to violence, and poverty 
to rapine.” — \Letters on the Government 
of India, — Morning Chronicle, Mareh, 
1853.] 

% See ante, page 178. 
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thouglit that the extinction of the large Zemindarries ; 
however much to be regretted as affecting the individual 
proprietor, would probabi|^ fee beneficial to the country 
at large, from the estate Ming into the possession of 
more able and economic laanagement. Bnt I am in- 
clined to believe that the evils of this revolution have 
been considei’ably over-stated. Indeed, it is remarkable 
that the Permanent Settlement is charged with two 
offences of an antagonistic and wholly irreconcileable 
character. It is said, on the one hand, that the settle- 
ment was completed with men who had no title to the 
privileges it accorded to them j and on the other, that it 
has stripped the ancient gentry of Bengal of privileges 
inherited from remote nncestral generations. One of 
these may be the rule; the other, the exception. They 
cannot both be the rule. 

It is not, however, to be denied, even by those who 
recognise nothing but evil in the Begulations of 1793, 
that the cruel operation of the Sale Law is rather an acci- 
dent of the Past than of the Present.* In spite of the 
publicity given to the new Begulations, the Zemindars 
were at first but imperfectly acquainted with them. 
They had been accustomed to personal coercion, but not 
to the sale of their lands; and they may, in the first in- 
stance, have believed that the threat would not be car- 


* Mr. Canipbell, one of the most 
strenuous as he is one of the ablest 
opponents of the Permanent Settlement, 
makes candid admission of this. “ The 
general view,” he says, “ of the present 
workitig of Ijie Permanent Settlement, 
shown by the last reports, proves that 
the Bengalees now understanding our 
system, and the bad estates having 
fallen to Government, the revenue is 
realised with considerable punctuality. 
A good many sales for arrears still take 
place, but they are principally of small 
estates. Some, probably, are per- 
mitted to go to the hammer by those 
wishing to dispose of them, and to give 
a good title to the purchasers. Ee- 


missions are occasionally made on the 
ground of natural calamities^ but they 
are small in amount.' The regularly 
settled estates of 1848-49 bore a rent 
of 3,45,98,603 rupejes, of which upwards 
of 90 percent, was realised within the 
year, along with 87 per cent, of the last 
year’s balance, showing that the greater 
portion of the 10 ^of cent, current 
balance is the portion due at the end of 
the year, and collected in the next year. 
A little more than 1 per-cent, was re- 
mitted or transferred to defaulters’ 
register. . . Of the total demand on 
account of land-revenue, the whole is 
eventually realised within 1 to 1^ per 
Modem Indittf 1852 | 
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tied into effect.' It was often tlie interest of tlie agent to 
keep tlie Zemindar himself in ignorance of the danger 
which threatened his estate, and he awoke perhaps, ftoin 
the false security in which he had been lulled, only, to 
find himself stripped of his lands, and his agent, under 
cover of some man of stfaw, in actual possession of a 
large portion of the dismembered estate. But when 
the proceedings of the collector’s office became better 
understood, and the larger and more unmanageable 
estates fell to pieces, the operation of the Sale Law lost 
all its severity. The assessment, originally light, has be- 
come lighter by the improvement of the land,, and the 
cases of default are few. The unrealised balance every 
year does not exceed one and a half per cent, on the en- 
tire revenue of the land under assessment. 

But there are still more important considerations than 
the transfer of these proprietary rights. It is time that I 
should say something of the effect of the measure on 
the general happiness of the people. When, in 1802, 
Malcolm wrote that the visible results of the settlement 
were of the most satisfactory description, he only wrote 
what now, fifty years afterwards, every traveller through 
Bengal would cheerfiilly endorse. The aspect of the 
country, under the operation -of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment, seems to give the lie to the assertion that the 
people are ground down and depressed. There is hardly 
a rood of land not under cultivation. The jungle has 
entirely disappeared. “ A man,” says a recent writer, 
“may go for miles in any direction, east and north of 
the metropolis, and see plains succeeding to plains, 
where there is^ not one higah of unproductive soil, and 
where many thousands of bigahs give their return of two 
crops in the year, without irrigation, and without that 
careful labor which seems indispensable, in the' Upper 
Provinces, to successful agriculture. More new bazaars 
will be found to have been established within the last 
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thirty years iMn old bazaars to Iiave decayed. Tlie 
circulation of money iu tlie interior of siicli districts is 
very considerable. Tlie number of men wiio derive 
competence and consequence from the soil, is large. Is 
it fair to say that all these results are. independent of the 
Perpetual Settlement 

It would seem then, that if tlie old aristocracy have been 
ruine'd, the coimtry lias not been ruined with them. The 
provinces under the Perpetual Settlement are the most 
thriving prorinces ill India. It is a great thing I know 
that they have enjoyed, under British rule, nearly a 
century of unbroken peace. Nature, doubtles.s, too, luis 
done much for them. Their natural fertility is great. 
They are independent of artificial irrigath'm. But it is 
only since the Permanent Settlement was introduced 
tlia.t the country has lieen exempted from tlie curse of 
periodical famine; and some of the ablest men who have 
ever given themselves to the study of Indian affairs, fore- 
most among whom were Edmonstone and Tucker, f have 


Calcutta Mevkw. 

i Six Heaxy Russell says in his pub- 
lished Letters; 

“In one of my last conversations on 
the subject with Mr. Edmonstone, to 
whose guidance and instruction I owe 
anything that I may have learned in 
India, and whom I have loohed up to 
all my life with revereface and affection, 
he ascribed the present exemption of 
Bengal from those periodical famines, 
to which it was formerly subject, and 
by which other tracts are occasionally 
ylsited, to the influence of the perma- 
nent system. In this I cannot concur. 
Without depreciating the value of good 
government, uniform protection, and 
sliclter behind a wide and seciiro houa- 
dar}% UnquestionaMy many able men, 
besides Mr^ Edmonstone, have been 
from Uif? first, and still are, the advo- 
cates of the ZcmvuMrn/ Byktcm. Tha 
fact is, tliat we all of *us, lean to the 
doctrine of the .school we have been 
brought up in. Independently of the 
force of habit, wo cannot easily bring 
ourseive.s to think that that, which we 
hare spent our lives in learning, is of 
no substance or effect. The advocates 


of this system have alt been brought up 
in Bengal, where they have seen no 
other in action. Among tire eminent 
authorities on this sui}jcct, Mr, Hodgson 
is the only one I remember, who, having 
made himself conversant with both sys- 
tems, gives the preference to that of 
Bengal. With tins single exception, 
as far as lam aware, the whole of those, 
who have witnessed the working of the 
two, are in favor of the native ma- 
chinery of the Bijotwar system." 

The testimony of Mr, Tucker may be 
added : “ I never,” lie wrote to a brother 
Director, “ can be persuaded that the 
Regulations of 170.3 were not framed 
on sound and just principles— but no 
person will contend that the Permanent 
yettlcnicnt was not concluded with un- 
due haste, and upon defective niaterinls ; 
b!it if the measure had not been i'ro- 
secuted at the time, it would probably 
never have been undertaken, and the 
country and the poojile would have re- 
mained iu the wretched condition to 
which they had been reduced under 
short and corrupt .settlements. If this 
great measure had uo other merit, I 
would say that (under Providence) the 
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declared tlieir opinion tliat it mainly is to tlie'settlement 
tliat tMs exemption (under Providence) js to be attri- 
buted. TMs in itself is no small thing. It is no small 
thing to know that the peasantry of Bengal are never 
starving, As to the poverty and mlsery-of the actual 
Eyot,” says the writer I have quoted above— -one of the 
ablest men nov?- in India — “so much insisted on by 
several writers at the present day, we deny that matters 
are as bad as represented. What strikes .the eye most in 
any village, or set of villages, in a Bengal district, is the 
exuberant fertility of the soU, the sluttish plenty sur- 
rounding the Grihasta’s (cultivator’s) abode, the rich' 
foliage,' the fruit and timber-trees, and the palpable evi- 
dence against anything like penury. Did any man ever go 
through a Bengallee village and find himself assailed by 
the cry of want or famme? Was he ever told that the 
Ryot and his family did not know where to turn for a 
meal ; that they had no shade to shelter them, no tank to 
bathe in, no employment for their active limbs ? That 
villages are not neatly laid out like a model village in an 
English county, that things seem to go on, year by year, 
ill the same slovenly fashion, that there are no local im- 
provements, and no advances in civilisation, is all very 
true. But considering the wretched condition of some 
of the Irish peasantry, or even the Scotch, and the 
misery experienced by hundreds in the purlieus of our 
great cities at home, compared with the condition of the 
Ryots, who know neither cold nor hunger, it is lugli time 
that the outcry about the extreme unhappiness of the 
Bengal Ryot should cease.” 

I quote this, instead of putting forward the same 
truths on my own authority, because it was written in 
Bengal, only a few months ago, by one whose opinions 
are supported by the evidence of his own senses, and 

a^asQce of that frightful icourge, fa- periodically visited, is mainly to he at- 
*ibi ch the coTintay had been tributed to it.”~[MX CorresjiondenceJ 
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wlio speaks of what he sees around him. I know that 
the ;^ngal Eyot lives in an enviable state oi sans- 
cuhtUism. I know that he. enjoys the inestimable 
privilege of living with only a rag about his middle-— 

O fortunati agricote! sua si bona norint! 

know that the abode in which he dwells is one of very 
primitive construction. I know that he doet not drink 
beer, or eat beef, or read the newspaper by a sea-coal 
fire.* I know that he does not trouble himself much 
about Government paper, or other piiblie securities, and 
that he lives from hand to mouth, in a rude, simple 
manner, well content if he can feed himself and the 
other inmates of his’ clay-built cottage. But all that I 
gather from my knowledge of these facts is, that Bengal 
is very much unlike England, and that what is a hard- 
sMp in England is not a hardship in Bengal. 

The peasantry of Bengal are unquestionably poor. I 
do not know any peasantry who are rich. “Riches,’' 
however, is, after all, only a cpniparative term, and the 
question is whether, according to their wants and re- 
quirements, the peasantry of Bengal are poorer than the 
peasantry of any other part of the world. I do not 
think that they are. Doubtless, there are some evils in- 
herent in tlie^ system under which they live. In some 
parts of the Lower Provinces there is a system of under- 
letting which is very injurious to the cultivator. There 
is a middle-man, or more than one middle-man, between 
him and the Zemindars, and a profit must be made by 

* Tins may appear to be trifling, but sured him that it would not be long be- 
I call assure the most solemn of my fore the beneficial action of the Crown 
readers that it is not. I^is a fact that Courts would doibe thorn all in shoes 
many people w'ho haTC ojever visited and stockings, Tliis is an old story in 
India look upon the condition of the India- but it may not be etpially well 
Bengal_ peasantry with English eyes, known in England, I may add* to it, 
and brhig all their ideas of English that Lord Gcovge Bcntinck ivas re- 
poverty and destitution to bear upon ported by the London papers to have 
thfi_subjeet. Thus it is related that Sir alluded, in a famous speech on the 
Elijah Impey, on his first arrival off Sugar Question, to the necessity of the 
{llalctitm. told “brother Hyde” to look hundred millions of the people of India 
at ihs* nakedness of the people, and as- having to go without augur in iheiytaa. 
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eacli. But is tMs peculiar to Bengal-— is it peculiar to 
India It is tlie commonest tiling possible in England. 
A tradesman in a country village, or a little townlet, will 
take a lease of a stack of cottages, each with a little 
garden behind it. He will let these cottages severally, 
without the gardens — ^i*ealise from his tenants collectively 
much more than the entire rent of the estate — then 
throw all the gardens into one and let them, at a high 
rent, to some well-to-do person whose grounds are con- 
tiguous to them, and who is anxious to increase his domain. 
In this manner the middle-man will, perhaps, double the 
rent that he pays to the actual landlord ; and all at the 
expense of the peasants who are compelled to submit to 
his terras. In the towns, too, this system of under-letting 
is carried to a still more abominable extent. Think 
what are the profits derived by the middle-man from a 
London lodging-house, and what those lodging-houses 
are. The tenants pay from 200 to 400 per cent, above 
the actual value of the accommodation as estimated by 
the real owner of the house, which is parcelled out 
among a number of families, or let to a promiscuous 
crtjwd of nightly occupants reeking with fever and 
filth. 

There is nothing in any part of India, except in famine 
times — and famine times have ceased in Bengal— -to in- 
dicate the misery and degradation of which these London 
lodging-houses are the visible signs. I am speaking now 
of them, however, only in connexion with the subject of 
middle-men, simply as respects the matter of rent. It 

’*■ Mr. Slioro (Lord Ti-igmuoutli), iu Tho fanner of a division s to the 
his famous luinute of June IB, 1789, farmer of a rcrguiinah, odi, 'lixo 
lliusdescrilieil theiutomiutliiite ugeiiey; farmer of a reiguimah paystu ila- Xe- 
“ The Kyots -wlio cultivate the soil pay nihuiai’. And tith. The Zemiiidav ear- 
their rent to a Muudel (hcml Hyot) or rios liia rent to the ofliec of the Govern- 
G()rua8tah(agc-ut), of which each village ment.” This classification, in all Us 
has one or mure, iiceording to its extent, details, only applies to the vt-ry largo 
tinrl. Thu Mumlel pays his rent to a estates, hut with more or less motlUica- 
rrii'er of two or throe viilttgesi 3rd. tiou it ma^- bo said, to roim.‘seait the 
Th<- venter pays to the farmer of a divi- general system, 
fomprehendiug many villages. 4th. 
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may be said that with the Indian cultivator rent means 
something more than house accommodation. The land 
which is let to Min by the middle-man is the arena of 
his industry-^the source of his subsistence— in fact, that 
the middle-man stands between him and the very well- 
spring of life. But this, too, is the commonest thing pos- 
sible in England. We have heard a great deal lately 
about the “sweating system,” and other vile systems, 
■which intercept and diminish the rightful earnings of 
the working-man, and enrich the intermediate agent. 
These are great evils. It were well that we should 
think about them sometimes, when we are volubly dis- 
coursing of the sufferings endured by the unhappy Bengal 
Eyot. It were well that we should think, too, whether 
we may not lay them at the door of Free-trade, or the In- 
come-tax, or the new Police, or the Great Exhibition, as 
reasonably as we may attribute the poverty and misery 
of the Bengal Eyot to the Permanent Zemindany Settle- 
ment. 

Again, it is unquestionable that the Eyot suffers much 
under the burden of that great calamity, debt. He bor- 
rows money at an exorbitant rate of interest, and the 
“ Mahajjun,” who lends it to him, compels him to purchase 
everything he requires from people in whom the usimer 
is interested, and in whose gains he participates. But is 
not this a system again well understood in England ? Tt 
little matters in what manner this payment of interest 
diminishes the dailj^ comforts of the poor man — whether 
it reduces the profits of his own little cultivation or the 
wages paid to him as’ the cultivator of other men’s lands. 
There is nothing from which our own people suffer more 
than from this slavery of debt. I do not believe that the 
Eyots in any part of India suffer as much from the ava- 
rice of the Mahajuns as our own workmen have suffered, 
and do suffer, from the “truck” and the “tally” systems, 
and other schemes by which advantage is taken of the im- 
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providence of the poor. Our tradesmen prey as greedily 
upon the peasantry who once get on their books, and 
intercept their earnings with as ruinous a gripe, as the 
most wily Mahajun in Jessore. 

It may be alleged that the Eyot is driven into debt by 
the exactions of the Zemindar, and that the great in- 
herent vice of the Permanent Settlement is, that whilst 
the amount leviable from the landed proprietor is defi- 
nitely and permanently fixed, there is no definition of the 
claim to be made by Min upon the under-tenant. It has 
been said, indeed, that ‘^in the permanently settled dis- 
tricts of Bengal, nothing is settled, and little is known, 
except the Government assessment.”^ And there is no 
doubt that this is the great blot of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. The Zemindars, except in a few special cases, 
exact from the Eyots as much as they can be made to 
pay ; and there is no doubt that what is left to the actual 
cultivator, after all these exactions, is little more than 
suffices to keep the souls and bodies of the peasantry to* 
gether. Hastings, it has been seen, was especially anxious 
to “ secure to the Ryots the perpetual and undisturbed 
possession of their lands, and to guard them against arbi- 
trary exactions,’'! and fie maintained that it was the duty 
of Government ‘‘to fix the deeds by wMch they hold 
their lands and pay their rents, to certain bounds and 
defences against the authority of the Zemindar.” But the 
ablest revenue-officers in the country admitted that it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to reduce such a fixation 
to anything like system ; and the attempt was abandoned 
in despair. It was decreed, indeed, that the Ryot had 
no rights, and he was left to fight it out with the Zemin- 
. dar. .The result is, that the assessment levied upon the 
actual cultivator is extremely variable, but that it seldom 
falls &r short of fhe amount which, with ^treme diffi- 

* Beportofthe Calcutta Finance t See antCt pp. X66, 156'. 
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culty, lie can contrive to pay.* He is, in fact, left -with 
wliat is sufficient oi^ly to" supply tlie bare necessities of 
life. But tliere is nothing in this peculiar to the state cf 
the rural population of Bengal. “In every country," 
says Sismondi, “ the share assigned to the laborer is 
most frequently only just what is sufficient to support his 
existence ” Existence is easily supported in Bengal ; 
and I believe that, in proportion to his wants, the pea- 
sant is as well supplied in that, flourishing province as in 
any part of the world. 

It is readily adroitted that, if the advantages derivable 
from the increased productiveness of the settled districts 
could have been shared between the Zemindar and the 
Ryot, instead of passing entirely into the exchequer of 
the former, the arrangement would have afforded greater 
matter for congratulation. Under the existing system, 
the increased value of the land directly benefits neither 
the Government nor the people. But the men, who 
stand between the Government and the people, are 
greatly the gainers by it. The residuary produce is 
theirs. The effect has been to raise np a body "of mode- 
rate capitalists, whose existence is decidedly advantageous 
to the State ;f and, though I fear much cannot be 
said in favor of their enlightenment and liberality — of 
their practical recognition of the duties and responsi- 
Ifilities which property entails, it may he hoped that they 
will learn in time the great trudi that, by serving others, 

• “ The standard,” said Mr. Shore, view of the Financial Situation of the 
“ was so indeterminate, that the Eyots East India Company in 1824,” says: 
neither knew what they liad to pay,' *‘Therearepersons who, witnessing the 
nor could the officers of Government, flourishing condition of the Bengal pro- 
without the most difficult investigation, vinces, and knowing that the rents and 
ascertain whether the Byots had been income of the Zemindars have^ in many 
imposed on, or not and again the instances, been immoderately increased, 
same authority declared, that “of all seem disposed to impute to Lord Corn* 
subjects relating to the Revenue, this, wallis an improvident sacrifice of the 
though the most important, was, at the public revenue. The inference is as , 
same time, the most difficult to ex* gratuitous as the injtputation is linjust. 
plain,” and that “ he distrusted his own The prosperity of the country and the 
knowledge, and still inore his ability, to growing ^ulence of the Zemindars are 
render it intelligible," ■ ;; , Uie happy effiseta of the Permanent 

t Mr, Tucker, in his teyy able “Ee** SetUensent.” 
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they serve tlieniselves — that nothing contributes so 
largely to the wealth of the landlord as tbe prosperity of 
his tenantry, and that nothing so surely hastens his ruin 
as grinding the faces of the pooiA 

I cannot afford to pursue the subjegt further in this 
place. Indeed, I had intended to confine myself en- 
tirely to the record of events ; and having briefly given 
the history of the incubation of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, to speak of its present results only so far as they 
are exemplified by ascertained facts. What I have 
shown, or proposed to show, is this : 

1. That the Eevenue System, which we found in ope- 
ration on the assumption of the Bewanee, was not con- 
ducive to the happiness of the people. 

2. That our initial experiments of brief leases and fluc- 
tuating assessments were advantageous neither to the 
Government nor to the people. 

3. That all the ablest revenue-officers in the country 
were in favor of a Zemindaree Settlement, and that 
the Com-t of Directors held the same opinion. 

4. That these officers had been for a great number of 
years collecting information whereupon to base this 
settlement — and that the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that sufficient information had been collected. 

5. That Lord Cornwallis came out to India instructed 
to complete this settlement — that he was not, in any 
way, the author or originator of it — and that he sought 
for further information before carrying it into effect. 

, . 6. That three years after his arrival in India he pro- 
mulgated the terms of the settlement~a decennial Ze- 
inindaree settlement — with an intimation, that with the 
consent of the Court of Directors, it would be rendered a 
permanent one. 

7. That three years after this promulgation the Court 
of Directors and , the King’s Ministers consented to the 
perpetuation of the settlement j and that nearly seven 
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years after Ms arrival in India Lord Cornwallis made 
tlie Permanent Zemindaree Settlement of Bengal tlie 
law of tlie land. 

8. That the first effect of the regulations' was to bring, 
under the operation of the Sale Law, a large number of 
estates to the hammer, and greatly to impoverish several 
influential Zemindars. 

9. That a new Act^ — ^Act VII. of 1799, which relaxed 
the extreme strictness of the Sale Law, and gave the 
Zemindar increased power over the defaulting Eyot, 
greatly improved the condition of the former, and dimi- 
nished the number of sales. 

10. That by successive enactments the relations of the 
Zemindar and Eyot were further improved ; and that at 
the present time the quantity of land sold for arrears of 
revenue is very small in proportion to the area luider 
assessment. 

11. That the assessment is in itself a moderate assess- 
ment, and does not press severely upon the industrial 
energies of the people. 

12. That from the very first the provinces have pros- 
pered under the Permanent Settlement — that large tracts 
of waste land have been reclaimed-r-that capital has ac- 
cumulated — and that the country has been exempted 
from the periodical famines which had so grievously 
afflicted them before. 

Lastly, that the peasantry of Bengal, in so far as their 
happiness is affected by the Eevenue Eegulations, cannot 
be said to be more miserable than the peasantry of any 
other part of the world, 
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CHAPTER III 

Our Eirst Territory in Madras — The Northern Circars— Old Eevenue Systera— 
The Committee of Circuit Permanent Assessment—The Baramahl — Read and 
Munro — ^The Ceded Districts— The Ryotwar System— Village Settlements— 
Their Discontinuance— Return to the Eyotwar System— Its toults. 

Whilst in the latter years of the last century the ser- 
vants of the Company in Bengal were endeavoring to 
jframe a system of land-revenue advantageous alike to the 
Government and the people, a similar experiment was 
being carried on under the Presidency of Madras. We 
had possessed ourselves of territory in that part of the 
Mogul Empire at about the same period that first saw us 
assuming, on the banks of the Hooghly, the new dignity 
of territorial lords. A portion of the country known as 
the ‘‘Northern Circars”* was granted to the British by 
the Mogul, at the request of Lord Clive, in 176 fi. This 
is the country which lies on the northern, extremity of 
the present Madras Presidency between the seaboard and 
the Orissan hills. 

On our first acquisition of these territories the Com- 
pany’s servants did very much what they were doing in 
Bengal. They knew nothing about landed tenures and 

* The Northern Circars formed part Company; hut on the capture of Ma- 
of the ancient kingdom of Ooria and sulapatam by the British in 1759, they 
Telinga. The territory which passed reverted to the government of the Ni- 
'into our hands, and which consisted of zam. They were made dvar to us ia 
Chicacole, Bajahmundry, EUore, aud 1766, and iu 1788 Guntoor, upon which 
Condapelly, had been granted by Sala- tre had a post <AU, WM wded to our 
but Jung to the French East India possessions. 
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revenue settlements. They could carry 'the reveniie to 
account, when it was collected ; but they did not know 
how to collect it. So they let the native administration 
take its course— they entered into <5ngagements with one 
or two large capitalists, for the payment of a certain 
amount of annual revenue or rent, and left them to col- 
lect it from farmers and under-tenants and others, and 
did not much concern themselves about the manner of 
its coEection. 

This arrangement, however, was but of brief continu- 
ance. In 1769, the native administration was abolished, 
and the management of the Circars was placed in the 
hands of the Company’s servants— of certain provincial 
chiefs and councils, who had no administrative know- 
ledge or experience of .any kind, and could not talk the 
native languages with more fluency or correctness than 
a cadet in the first year of his inexperience, or a Chief 
Justice at the end of his ^eer. But the condition of 
affairs before their interference had been so irredeemably 
bad, that they could not introduce greater disorder into 
the admmistration, or greater misery among the people. 
There were two kinds of landed tenures then recognised. 
There were Zeinindarry lands — Elands held by certain 
chiefs as their hereditary estates, paying tribute to the 
Government of the day ; and there were “ Havelly” lands, 
or portions of territory not in the hands of Zemindars, 
but in those of the Government, and in which it was, 
therefore, optional to adopt any system of management 
for coEecting the land-revenue from the Byots.”* The 
land was for the most part leased out to speculators, 
grasping Dubashes and others, who had as little regard 
for the welfare of the cultivators as the worst of the Ze- 
mindars. On both descriptions of lands the Byots were 
defrauded and oppre^ed.. The, Zemindars, or contrac- 
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tors sub-rented the lands. The middle-man had to make 
his profits, and so it happened that little more than 
a fifth or sixth of the produce could be retained by the 
actual cultivator, ■ 

On the Circars passing into our hands, the Company’s 
servants were glad to make any ari’angement which 
would save them the necessity of a detailed management 
of unfamihar business, so they allowed the Zemindars and 
large renters to appropriate the revenues on condition 
of their paying certain stipulated amounts to Govern- 
ment, The provincial chiefs, ignorant of the language, 
and inexperienced as revenue-collectors, were obliged 
to conduct all inquiries through their native underlings, 
or rather to leave them to do all the business for them- 
selves. Little or no progress was made towards good 
government, and, probably, none for some time would 
have been made, but that the state of aftairs in the 
Northern Circars fixed the attention of the home 
authorities j and in those days the Court of Directors 
greatly surpassed their Indian servants in enlightenment 
and benevolence. They were eager to see a better 
system of administration introduced into their Madras 
territories, and they ordered that a Special Commission, 
or, as it was denominated, a Committee of Circuit — to be 
composed of certain members of the Madras Council — 
should proceed into the districts and institute rigid inqui- 
ries into their general condition, with a view to the defini- 
tion of the rights and the protection of the interests of all 
classes. The instructions of the Court of Directors were 
conceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit, and clearly 
and emphatically expressed. But the Committee of 
Circuit was a failure. The Provincial Courts thwarted 
its operations. The Zemindars would render the Com- 
missioners no assistance, but rather endeavoured to throw 
dust in their eyes. They could not speak the native Ian- 
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giiages, and all tlieir information readied them throiigli 
the lying meclinm of men who were interested in con- 
cealing or distorting the truth. 

So it happened that though the Committee of Circuit 
continued its operations from year’s end to year’s end, 
no fixed system was introduced. Annual leases were 
granted in the first instance— then settlements for three 
or five years. The “ Havelly” lands were let, in most 
cases, on the system of Village Settlements, but they 
were very imperfectly made. And altogether the hu- 
mane intentions of the Home Government were most in- 
adequately fulfilled. But the tenclency of all our admi- 
nistrative efforts at this time was towards gradual im- 
provement. In 1786, a Board of Revenue, after the 
Bengal fashion, was established at Madras ; but it was 
in continual collision ■with the Provincial Councils, which 
obstructed the working of its machinery, whilst they did 
no good by themselves. So Lord Hobart, who was 
then Governor of Madras, abolished the Provincial 
Councils, and appointed collectors in their stead. But 
the collectors, like the other functionaries of whom I 
have spoken, had small acquaintance with the native 
languages, and were compelled to leave the minutiss of 
revenue detail to their Dewans and Huhashes, and other 
native underlings, who throve upon the ignorance of 
their masters. 

But the Permanent Zeraindaree Settlement had been 
by this time introduced into Bengal ; and it had many 
advocates in high places both at home and abroad. Tlie 
Madras Board of Revenue had been studying tlie 
minutes of Shore and Cornwallis j and the Court of 
Directors had written out, that ’ being tlioroughly 
sensible, of the propriety and expediency of the late 
revenue and Judicial regulations established in Bengal, 
they directed the Madras Government to consider ‘.Ic. 
expediency of adopting similar plans, for tlm Iha-ihem 
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Oirctirisj incliicling tlietfaghiro and tho Ceded I)istricts.” 
This was written in 1795, but at this time the Board 
were hardly prepared to recommend the perpetuation of 
the settlement! they required time for the collection of 
further information; and it was not until 1799 that they 
reported to the Supreme Government that they were 
possessed of materials for a permanent Zemindarry settle- 
ment. Lord Wellesley, who had by this time succeeded 
to the Goyernor-Generalship_of India, earnestly sup- 
ported^ the plan of his predecessor, and recommended its 
extension to Madras. The Court of Directors supported 
recommendation, and early in 1801 wrote to the 
Oovcmmciit of J\irciclrcis tlicit tlicy ]ircI clGtcruiincd. to 
concur in the instructions of the Governor-General for 
proceeding at once to the permanent assessment of the 
lands on the coast.” A special Commission was accord- 
ingly appointed to carry out these instructions, and be- 
tween the years 1802 and 1804 the northern districts of 
Madras were permanently assessed.* 

^ Thus were the principles of the Permanent Zemindarry 
Settlement applied to that tract of country, under the 
Madras Presidency, which first passed into our hands. 
The country, too, around Madras, known as ‘‘the Jag- 
heer,” which had been obtained from the Newab of 
Arcot, partly in 1750, and partly in 1763, in return for 
services rendered to that state, was at the same time 
subjected to the same process.f But whilst all these 
measures for the settlement of the ancient territories of 

respect Ste™S*thS ImSi® ?enT ^ pagodas 

indicated iu the Fifth Eenort “TIip rent, but lu some instances 

lands already in the hands of Zmindara public auction, sub- 

on the prescribed conditions. The mneia nr '? 
assessment on each Zemindarry neces- SrlilMnf f i 

sarily varied accordina- to thn innni -r J. ■ ®®Ulementof the 

extent. In sonint cSisiderablv ^ “ 1®®^* the lands 

ceededalalchof starnatrodas* in n^i^hpra divided into, .sixty-one 

it vas under 1000 star patrokas 'f'lm assessment of from 

Havelly lands havi ng Eeoa paiceied iSlT- sold to 

out into e,.a.e, of 
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[Fifth ^eport^ , . 
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the Company at Fort St. George were in progress, 
we were adding new territories to that Pre^dency, 
and the question of land-assessment came up again fmr 
discussion and decision, in connexion with new countries 
ceded to us far down in the Southern Peninsula. In 
1792, the first war with Tippoo placed a considerable 
tract of country, which had before owned the Sultan of 
Mysore for its master, in the hands of the Company. A 
treaty was signed, which delivered over to the British 
the Baramahl (or Salem) and the provinces of Din- 
dighal and Malabar. The second war with Tippoo, 
which overthrew the only power in Southern India 
which dared to resist or molest us, added to our terri- 
tories Canara and Soondah ; and in 1801 all the pos- 
sessions of the Newab of Arcot in the Carnatic were 
made oyer to us by that prince. We had uo-w new 
problems of revenue to solve, neAv districts to settle. 

The Court of Directors, when unfolding their opinions 
regarding the application of the permanent system to the 
Madras territories, had pointed out the peculiarities of 
our new acquisitions in the Carnatic, and had suggested 
that, as they were not so far advanced in civilisation as 
the Bengal provinces, they might not be ripe for the re- 
ception of the benefits and blessings intended for them— 
that indeed “ any attempt to introduce a regular system 
of order -or just sentiments respecting the value of per- 
manent rights, would be idle and nugatory till their 
minds were to a certain extent prepared to feel. the im- 
portance of these benefits.” The success which had 
attended our efforts to establish a fixed system in the 
Northern Circars had not been sufficient to encourage us 
to extend the experiment to the new lands obtained by 
cession and conquest in the Southern Peninsula.^ We 
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found, too, that a different description of landed tenures 
had existed under the native governments ; and we had 
always endeavoured to assimilate our system of revenue 
collection to that which had presumedly obtained before 
our assumption of the fiscal management of the country. 
Moreover, on the cession of these tracts of Tippoo’s old 
country, the duty of settling the ceded districts had been 
entrusted to a class of men very different from those wdio 
had carried out the settlement of Bengal and the Northern 
Gircars. It was entrusted— not to the Company’s civil 
servants, but to a little band of soldiers, who brought to 
this new worh more zeal than knowledge, more honesty 
than experience, and who, whatever may be the opinion 
entertained of the result of their labors— •whether it be 
determined that they carried out “a system which en- 
sures, at the same time, the just dues of the Government 
and the just rights, not of a new-made Zemindar, but of 
an industrious peasantry,”* or one which has “ resulted 
in the impoverishment of the country, the people, and 
the Government itself ”t— still deserve all honor for the 
benevolence of their intentions, the singleness of their 
aims, and the umvearying perseverance with which they 
prosecuted their labors. 

At the head of the Commission first appointed in 1792 
was Captain Read, an officer who had been for some; 
time employed on the staff* of the Madras amy, and who 
had exhibited great aptitude for business as well as an 
intimate acquaintance with the language and manners of 
the people. I With him were associated ’three junior 

Cuk'iiUa Xew’wff, vol* xvK, Article: and by fair moans too; liut ho was so fir 
“Tho Laud Kavemio of Madras” — a from taking udvaiitu.uo of his situation 
very valuable and interesting paper, for this purpose, tlnit ho oven gave uplds 
compiled principally from mwuscript bazaar and many other xairquisites ot 
records. I am indebted to it fbr many hia milittry command, and received 
of the details contained in this ebapter,- nothing but Ins prize-money and coin- 
\ H, Tucker, mission, which altogether, I beliovr, 

t I'hc tbllowing is Munto’a aoeouTit amounted to about fiOOOh Whatever i 
of tl’-u man at whose feet lie sat as a might have done, had I boon left to my- 
revenue student; Read fe ivo ordinrU'y self, I could get no irickingo under such 
character. He might, in Mysore, have a master, whose conduct i-i invariably 
amassed as much "money as le olibse, regulated by private lionor and tho 



says! ** If any further testimony vrero 
necessary to the indefatigable ze€ and 
pure unaffected philantbropy pf this 
“lan, the whole of the public 
the district 
m ample abundance; and there 
IS something peculiarly interesting iu 
comparing in these local reGorda the 
nappy speculative views, the imperfect sen- 
" eve^- aad even the imperfect spelling 

» w Indian Kevenue, with 

’ " the <^ar and decisive views, the trans- 

r/-«i -1 P^ant style, and the strong practical 


The enthusiasm in the pursuit of excellent l 
national oh ects, which seizes others by recS and the tr“.rirHnr, .7 
fits and starts, is in him constant and Xalt^ ' 
uniform. These qualities, joined to an ' 
intimate knowledge of the language and 
mann/^rs of the people, and a ] _ 
talent for the investigation of eveiy- 
tliing connected with . .....I...... 

qualify him for the station which he 
now fills with so much credit to him- 
self and benefit to the people.” f ~ ' 

lAfe of Sir Thomas ZXunro,'} The yrtiw*- 
in the Calcutta lieview, quoted ahovoi 
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officorSj ]\fa,clGodj G'raha.nij and.' M^unro-r — a naniG ‘whicli 
lias becoiiie incxtriGably associated, witli all our ideas of 
t'lie land-rcv^nue of IWladras. ^^Our only system ^* said 
Munro, “ is plain bard labor.” “ We have only to guard 
tbe Eyots from oppression, and they will create tbe 
revenue for us.” But in these days, when so much has 
been written about different systems of. Land-revenue 
the working of all of which involves no inconsiderable* 
amount of plain hard labor, it is necessary to adopt a 
more specific style of description. The system is that 
which is now (under fuller development) known as the 
“ Eyotwar system.” ^ It recognised the Govemment as 
pioprietor of the soil, and undertook, to determine the 
rights of every man who paid a single rupee to the Sircar. 
It was a settlement to be made directly with the Eyots 
themselves ; and its object was to protect the interests of 
the actual cultivators of the soil. 

It was, however, in the first instance only an experi- 
ment. What Bead and his associates did, at this time, 
was not to determme a system^ or to settle the future 
mode of assessment, but-to collect and to 

ascertain rights, with a view to ulterior measures. How 
they proceeded has been detailed by Munro himself. 
‘‘Captain Eead,” he wiDte in 1794, “in order to be en-* 

^ abled.to turn his attention to general arrangements, 
has divided the ceded countries, among his assistants, 
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“ into tliree divisions. These are again subdivided 
“ into * TehsildaiTees/ few of wMeh are under ten or 
“ above thirty thousand pagodas, f The Tehsildarsf 
f ^ who have charge of them, are mere receivers of 
“ the Revenue, for they cannot either raise or lower 
“ the rent of a single individual. They are not per- 
“ mitted io give any decision, unless on matters of the 
“ most trifling nature— to refer all disputes respecting 
“ property to a Court of Arbitration, to order the 
“ members of such Courts to assemhle, to receive tlie 
“ kists (instalments) from the head farmers of the 
•“ villages, and the accounts from the village ac- 
“ countants, and to transmit them to the collector of 
“ the division, is the whole of their duty. Every 
“ Tehsildarree is farmed out in villages to the ^ gears,’ 
“ or head farmers, who, having the management of 
“ the details of cultivation, may ho considered as 
“ renters of the country, though they are in fact 
“ answerable only for the amount of tlieh onm par- 
“ ticular lands, for the whole inhabitants are jointly 
“ answerable for the Revenue of the village, which is 
“ seldom less than ten pagodas, or more than one 
“ thousand. Every man, who pays a single rupee to 
“ G-overnment, has the rent of his land fixed by the 
“ division collector, for which he has a roll, signed by 
“ him, specifying the nature and quantity of it, and the 
“ periods of payment. As the gour can demand no 
“ more than the stipulated rent, he can, of course, 
“ gain nothing by the Ryots, and as every man enjoys 
“ the profits of Ms own lands, it is for these reasons 
“ that the whole are made jointly responsible for the 
“ deficiency.” $ 

Such, as described by Munro, were some of the main 
features of the system as our G-overnment found it,§ 

• Munro, Macleod, and Graham. j Captain Munro to Captain ASen, 

f That' is to say, the amount of the June 8, 1794,— Gfeigf’s Life of Munro. 
revenue raised from each was seldom § “ Hyder’s system of finance was 
under 1 0, or above 30,000 pagodas. much the same as xinder all other native 
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and ^ it was now to be e^erimentally continued. 
But the young_ officer clearly saw that there was a 
Vital defect in it, wMcli it was incumbent on the new 
Government to remedy. » The exertions of industry ” 
he wrote, “have always been restrained by the de- 
mands of Government keeping pace with their profits 
and often outrunning them.»* It was in obviation 
of this very evil that the Bengal administrators had 
introduced the Permanent System into the Sbubah 
dar^; md Monro gaye his evidence, indirectly but cm- 
phaticaUy, m fevor of that system, when he wrote: 

Ihe ceded countries have, howeyer, many natural 
« capable of great improvements. 

The first step for the attainment of this obieet must 
i settlement of the lease at a moderate rent, for 
aU attempts to better their situation will be in vain 

teary. It would have been well if, a few years 
afterwMds, tins truth had been held more distinctly in 

remembrance. ' 

, This, indeed wa,s the principle that Bead enunciated, 
on which he desired that the settlement should be 
based. “Correspondent with my original design,” be 
;^ote, “ you wiU find my grand objects are these 
me securmg theBeyenue its dues, to the industrious 
their fair adyantageC and to all the inhabitants every 
accommodation consistent with good poUoy.” There 
was obviously at that time some leaning in his m^d 
towards the Permanent System so much favored in 


governnieiits; lie rented the country in 
large districts to Anmildai's, who were 
pretty regular in their payments, be- 
cause the terms were favorable: hut, 
besides collecting the public revenues, 
they amassed large sums for themselves 
, pppoo began his reign with 
changing every civil and military ar- 
rangement of his tather, and he changed 
almost every year, and always V 
toese occasions framed new codes of 
Regnlationa to send to different pro- 

E 


Vinces. His last was much the san 
as we have now in the Ceded Pfi 
yim^”~~rCapt. Mum-O to Capt, Alle. 

ofMunroJ 
are few, »» he addec 
and having been neglected ever sine 
Hyqer made liimself master of Mysori 
, are m so ruinous a condition, that it wi 
require a considerable sum to save th 
present proauce of the land beneat 
tfe] altogether.”- 
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higli places, both in India and in England ; but be 
was a man mucli given to speculation, and he was 
little disposed to pronounce a decisive judgment in 
emphatic support of one land of assessment or another. 
He called upon Ms assistants to expound them views, 
and they all responded to the call. Mum'O sent in a 
lengthy and elaborate paper, which has never yet been 
given to the world, reviewing the whole question of 
Ryotwaree Settleinent, and pronouncing a strong 
opinion in its favor. The plan— he wrote in conclu- 
sion, summing up the practical suggestion, each one 
of which is powerfully elaborated in the body of the 
letter— ‘‘The plan,’’ he wrote, “which it appears to 
“ me would be best calculated to secure to the people 
“ the fruits of their industry, and to Government a 
permanent Revenue, is comprised under the foBowmg 
“ heads : — 1. A reduction of 15 per cent, to be made 
“ on the lease settlement. 2. The country to be 
“ rented immediately of Government by small farms 
“ as at present, every one receiving just as much land 
“ as he demands. 3. Settlements to be annual ; that 
is to say, every man to be permitted to give up or 
“ take whatever land he pleases every year. 4. Every 
“ man to have a part, or the whole of his lands on 
“ leas« who wishes it : and in order to encourage the 
“ application for leases, ah lands held under annual 
“ tenures to he taken from the occupants and given to 
“ such other farmers as may demand them in lease, or 
“ their paying to Government, as purchase-money, one 
“ year’s rent for any particular field, or one half 
“ year’s for the whole farm. 5, Villages and districts 
“ to be responsible for all individual failures. 6. All 
“ lands included in the lease should remain invariably 
“ at the rent then fixed after the proposed reduction of 
“ 15 per cent. 7. AU lands, not included in the lease, 
“ should he rented at the average of the village to 
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wliicli they 'belong', 8. Xiancls included in the lease, 
“ being giTen up and allowed to lay waste, for any 
number of years, should, when again occupied, pay, 
** the Tery first year, the full rent as before. 9. All 
castes, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 
rent for the land. 10. No additional rent ever to be 
demanded for improvements— -the farmer, who by 
digging a well, or building a tank, converts dry land 
** into garden or rice-fields, to pay no more than the 
original rent of the ground. 11, No reduction of 
“ the established rent ever to be allowed, except 
«« where the cochineal plant, mulberry, &e., are culti- 
, rated.” * 

Tills was the plan conceived by Munro, when an 
• assistant to Colonel Head, in the Baramahl — but 
although, in those days as now, there was a good deal 
of lengthy writing, there was no lack of working too ; 
and the materials for the settlement were being col- 
lected apace. The Baramahl has now been com- 
pletely surveyed, and the rents of. it fixed,” wrote 
Munro, in September, 1798. “ They are on an average 
nearly what they were under Tippoo. The inhabitants 
paid the same then as now ; hut the deficiency of his 
receipts arose from the peculations of a host ofrevenne- 
offieers. rent here, as I heheve, in every other 
part of India, is too high,”t The rent was certainly 
too high in Madras, for Colonel Head ascertained and 
reported, that whilst in Bengal the rent paid to Go- 
vernment amounted to forty-seven pagodas tlic square 
mile, in Madras it was not less than seventy. “ The 
increase to the public revenues,” wra.;e Gralnm to 
his ohiei “ has been obtained in consequence of Go- 
vernment having added thereto that portion of the 

* M8. Records, quoted in the 'datea of Ute original docnments 

atiia lieview. It is to be regretted thajb . t^Wch.' he quotes. " ' ' 

the author of this able and interesting i, f Gleiifs Sir Thomas 2lunro. 
paper has not, in all instances, given - ^ )< 



* liecords, quoted in Ccdcutta Review, of the lowness of the rent, and not any 
f Cahuita Review. fault of the soil; for at least three- 

^ “Thearexag&rentofcaltivatedland fourths of the lands in cultivation are 
in this country is not moire than three capable of producing cotton, sugar, 
shiillngs an acre. Waste lands pay and indigo; hut though the llyots have 

nothing The arer^ rent of the little money, I imagine that they suffer 

whole body of farmeii"i^ ndt- jhore' less, real distress than the peasantry of 
than ton pagodas . . ^bie Europe.”~r3/ii«ro to his Father, May, 


. „ ^hie Europe.” — rMuaro to his Father, JMcsy, 

extreme poverty is the, OSnsfe, 1796,— Gk^'s Life.} 
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produce wMoli is ttie life of future exertions in lius- 
baudrys and^ as a compensation for a variety of disasters 
peoular to tlie country, ought undoubtedly to go to 
the former. ITpon this view of the subject, altbongb 
it may be deemed unusual official language, yet I 
hesitate not to regret every pagoda that has been 
thus added to the jumma, because I am sensible of its 
evil tendency, and because I have ever been taught to 
believe that the affairs of Grovernment ffourisb in pro- 
portion to the prosperity of its servants.”^ The assess- 
ment, too, varied greatly in the different divisions. 
The average assessment per acre was, on the dry lands, 
in the Southern Division, two rupees ; in the Centre, 
one and a half; and in the Northern, one. On the 
wet lands, it was in the Southern Division, eleven ; in 
the Centre, six and a half; and in the Northern, 
five and a half rupees. t The average rent may he 
set down at little more than three shiUmgs an acre on 
the common soils ; and the average contribution of each 
farmer was about seventy shfiiings a year.f 

Whilst the revenue settlement of the lands ceded to 
the British, after the war of 1792, was still in an ex- 
perimental state, the field of investigation was greatly 
enlarged by the results of the second war with Tippoo. 
Our possessions in Southern India were extended by 
the conquest of Mysore in 1799. Bead and Munro 
both joined the grand army. After the fall of Se- 
ringapatam, the former resigned his office, as chief 
collector of the Baramahl ; and Munro, who ought to 
have succeeded him, was sent to settle the revenue of 
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Canara. Tlie appoiEtment was imwelcome — ^the duties 
were irksome to him — ^but he was soon removed to 
another and more extended sphere of action. In 
1800, the country, which on the partition of Tippoo’s 
domains had been made over to the Nizam, was, ceded 
by him to the British ; and on the districts passing 
into ouc hands, Munro was made chief collector, or 
superintendent, with a staff of civil assistants to con- 
duct the detail duties under his eye.^ 

It was duriug the seven years that followed the 
cession of these districts that Mimro perfected liimseK 
in the service, in which he had graduated under Bead. 
And whatever may be thought of the theories which 
he advocated, all men will admit that, in practice, he 
was the model of an Indian administrator. He was 
one of the first who, in that part of the country, carried 
to the work of revenue-settlement a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the language and manners of the 
people. He was, in the happy language of Mr. 
Webbe, an unduhashed ofiicer — one who moved about 
familiarly among the rude villagers without an inter- 
preter at his elbow, and who not only knew and under- 
stood all classes, but had a heart to sympathise 
with them. They looked up to him with veneration ; 
called him their father ; and whatever* might be their 
condition, knew that he would respect then rights. 
Hrom year’s end to year’s end he toiled on unremit- 
tingly, scorniug delight and living laborious days, but, 
in the weariness and wuste of a life of continued labor 
and isolation, in an unhealthy climate, preserved in 
all his early freshness and warmth, by the good home 


* That excellent man, Mr. Wchhe, 
the chief secretary of Madras, of ■whom 
Wellington said that he was one of the 
ablest men, he ever knew, wrote to 
Munro, “The assistants may he Mr. 
Cochrane, Clive’s head-assistant, who 
is master of Persian and Hindostimee : , 


Mr. Tlmckeray, who has received the 
reward for the Gentoo language ; Mr. 
Stodart, whohas been for. a- long tiina 
assistant to one of oar northern col- 
lectors ; and some other undubashed 
Periiaaiflcan find ^ru.”; , . 
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feelmg wMcli was perpetually bubbling up witliin Mm. 
His strong natural sagacity was remarkable. He 
read character at a glance. But be bad more valuable 
qualities even than these. It was tbe conscientious- 
ness of tbe man wMcb raised Mm to Mgb station. No 
man—not even tbe great captain, wbo was tbe friend 
and correspondent of dear Munro, ” and wbo wrote 
bim pleasant letters about bis first victory at Assye— 
bad a stronger sense of tbe paramount' claims of duty. 
Tbe character and career of such a man should be held 
in affectionate remembrance by every young soldier in 
tbe Indian army. There is not one of them whose 
unaided talent, industry, and integrity, may not raise 
him to tbe same bigb eminence as was attained by 
the young Scot, wbo began bis career without a pagoda 
in bis pocket, a blanket to cover Mm at night, or a 
pillow whereon to lay bis bead. His schoolfellows 
said of him that, as a boy, he carried everything be- 
fore him, by ** Ms coolness, Ms courage, and Ms un- 
equalled endurance.” The same characteristics, in the 
moral, no less than in the physical signification, of the 
words, made the fortune of the man. And there is 
not a cadet who joins in the general salute, on the 
examination day at Addiscomhe, for whom the due 
exercise of the same high qualities may not win the 
same Mgh reward. 

Bor seven years Munro labored diligenily and un- 
ceasingly in the Ceded Districts. He has given us, in 
Ms own clear, forcible words, an account of the labors 
of a collector, and of tbe general system of collection 
in tbe Ryotwaree country, wMcb sparkles up, fresh 
and bright, amidst a somewhat dreary waste of Re- 
venue Selections,’’ and , makes , the whole process of 
assessment intelli^ble to the dullest understanding. 
“ The collector,” be wrq^f sets out on his circuit in 

September or October;;w(i,bn the early crops begin to be 

„■ ,.:c. •: . 
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‘ reaped, and the late ones to be down. On arriving in a 

■ district he assembles all the Byots of the four or five 
' nearest villages. The first business is, to learn how 

■ far the cultivation of the present year is more or less 
than that of the last. This is soon done, by the help 
of the Tehsildars’ and Onrnttms’ accounts, compared 
with the reports of the Potails and Eyots. 'Where 
there is a decrease it is commonly owing to deaths, 
emigrations, or loss of cattle. Where there is an 
increase, it is usually derived from new settlers, or 
additional lands being occupied by the old ones. In 
the case of decrease, the rent of the lands thrown up 
is deducted from the settlement of last year ; in that 
of increase, the rent of the land newly occupied is 
added 5 and in both cases the rent of the remaining 
lands remains the same as before. The rent of the 
land newly occupied is determined by the accounts 
of what it was in former times ; or, if such accounts 
cannot be procured, by the opinions of the most in- 
telligent Byots : but the full rent of waste land is 
not exacted until it has been in cultivation from twn 
to seven years. The number of years, and the gra- 
dational rise in each year, denend nnon thps nflinvA 
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" quislied tHan carried into effect. In cases where it 
can be easily borne, it is frequently agreed to witb- 
‘I out difficulty 5 and if opposition is made, it is gene- 
rally soon got over, by the mediation of the *Byots 
“ of the neighbouring villages pre'sent. These discuss 
" the point in question with the Ryots of the objecting 
village, tell them that it is the custom of the coun- 
“ try, use such other arguments as may be applicable 
to the subject, and never fail in persuading them to 
“ accede to the demand, unless it is really too high, in 
“ which event it is lowered. 

Wherever individuals or villages object to their 
" rent, it is always the most expeditious and satisfac- 
“ tory way of settling the dispute, to refer it to the 
“ Ryots of other villages, who do more on such occa- 
“ sions in half an hour than a collector and his cut- 
“ cherry in a whole year.” 

All this, however, was merely experimental. The 
question of the eventual settlement of these districts 
remained still in abeyance. But experience had 
strengthened Munro’s convictions ; and the plan 
which he had reconnnended, as the disciple of Read, 
in the Baramahl, was now, with some modffications, 
more authoritatively enunciated by the chief collector 
of the Ceded Districts. Writing, in August, 1807, to 
the Board of Revenue, Munro thus particularised the 
terms of his proposed Ryotwaree Settlement — ” The 
“following articles contain the principles on which 
“ the settlement should be formed : — 1st. The settle- 
“ ment should be Ryotwaree. 2nd. The amount of 
“ the settlement shall increase and decrease annually, 

, “ according to the extent of the land in cultivation. 
“ 3rd. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall 
“ be made in the survey rate of assessment. 4 th. An 
“ additional reduction in the assessment of 8 per cent., 
or 33 per cent, m all, shall bf allowed on aR lands 
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watered by wells, or by water raised by macbinery 
from rivers and millabs, provided tbe cultivators 
keep the lyells or embankments (dirroas) in repair 
at their own expense. A similar reduction shall 


of his land, or to occupy more, according to his 


shall not be |)ermitted to select, but shall take or 
reject proportional shares of the good and bad toge- 
ther. 6th. Every Byot, as long as he pays the rent 
of his land, shall be considered as the complete 
owner of the soil, and shall be at liberty to let it to 
' a tenant, without any hesitation as to rent, and to 
' sell it as he pleases. 7th. ITo remission shall be 
' made, on ordinary occasions, for bad crops or other 
‘accidents. Should failures occur, which cannot be 
‘ made good trom the property or land of the de- 
‘ faulters, the village in which they happen shall be 
‘ liable for them, to the extent of 10 per cent, addi- 
‘ tional on the rent of the remaining Eyots, hut no 
‘ farther. 8th. All unoccupied land shall remain in 
‘ the hands of Government, and the rent of whatever 
‘ part of it may be hereafter cultivated, shall be added 
‘ to the public revenue. 9th. All taxes on houses, 
‘ shops, and professions, all dnties, licences, &c., shall 
‘ belong exclusively to Government. The Eyot on 
‘ whose land houses or shops may he bmlt, shad not 
‘ he entitled to receive a higher rent from them than 
‘ the equivalent of the survey rent of the ground 
" which they occupy. 10th,. The repairs oJJ all tanks, 
wMch are not rendered private property by an extra 
remission, ot dtmwundum encm, shad he made at the 
‘ expense of Qevermnent. llfh/ Tnckavy (advances) 











” sliall be gTaduaHy discontirmed. Potails, Cur- 

nums, and all other village servants, shall remain as 
iieretolore, under the collector. 13th, Private credi- 
tors who may distrain the property of Eyots, shall 
ct f which may he due from such Eyots 

» Government, and shall give securitv for it before 
they begin the distraint.” 

But this Ryotwarce system, to which Muiiro clung 
with the tenacity of a man of strong convictions, was 
doomed to see many remarkable vicissitudes before it 
aelueved an ultimate triumph. lu the first iustance, 
le who had graduated as a revenue-otFicer in the 
Barahmal, and there first propounded his scheme of 
assessment, was condemned to see that tract of country 
gi\en up to the Permanent Zemindarry system. Im- 
perative orders were forwarded from the higher autho- 
nties to carry out the Bengal plan of perpetual assess- 
ment. In the years 1803-4-6 these lands were dmded 
mto Zemmdames, or ahotments, of different sizes, and 
sold upon terms fixed in accordance udth the original 
settkment. “ The extent of the avaiiahle resources of 
each Zemndareewas shown from the original suryeys 
oultiyated, fallow, and cultivable 
somewhat loosely 

wndueted. There was an entu-e want of nniformity 
m them, except in one particular— that all the landt 

ton oTthe P -“sessed. Upon the introduc- 

Zemindarry system this became 
mseiaWy apparent. The new settlement, of course, 

^ itself hnt h^® system was had in 

It was applied to districts not pre- 

eaX because ae 

S d- ®® ever-assessed the 

an exorbitant ^ ® 
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In ISOT, Munro returned to England. "Wliatever 
may be tbouglit of Eyotwaree or Zemindaree settle- 
ment, it is cei'tain tliat during Ms long residence in 
tlie Ceded Districts be conferred substantial advan- 
tages on tbe people. It was said of Mm by tbe bead 
of tbe Madras Government, that ‘^under bis adminis- 
tration tbe inbabitants, from disunited hordes of law- 
less freebooters, bad become as far advanced in civili- 
sation, submission to the laws, and obedience to the 
magistrates, as any of the subjects under tbe Madras 
Government ; that every one seemed satisfied with his 
situation, and that the regret of the people was uni- 
versal on tbe department of the principal collector.”* * * § 
He bad been tbinldng of Cleveland, who bad “ esta- 
blished the Company’s B.aJ in tbe hearts of tbe bill- 
people of Bliaugulpore”t — ^wbosc name, after the 
lapse of half a century, is still held in affectionate re- 
membrance by the people of that countrj^ and to 
whom even now tbe Court of Directors often refer, 
with approbation, in encouragement of others of their 
servants whom they desbe “to do lilcewise.”t 

Of tbe general results of Munro’ s llyotwaree settle- 
ment two or three years after Ms departure from 
India, the Committee of tbe House of Commons, in 
their Eiftb lleport, expressed a most favorable 
opinion. § But be bad scarcely turned bis back upon 


* Minute of President of Fort St, 
George, Oct. 26, 1807. 

t Writing from Canara of the dis- 
trust of the villagers, he said; “Per- 
severance on my part, however, brought 
over some deserters, and by talking to 
them as your friend Cleveland would 
probably have done, they brought over 
more, and I am now getting on as well 
as I can expect.”— [ikfwnro to Cochhvrn. 
— Glei^s Life,'] 

t See letters of the Court, quoted in 
subsequent chapters, on the Civilisation 
of the Blieels and the Hill Tribes of 
Orissa— Part IV. 

§ “ It appears to the Committee, from 


the examinations which they have marie 
into the effects of the Ryotwar principle 
of settlement, throughout the modern 
possessions of the Company under the 
Madras Presidency, that it has greatly 
improved the situation of the cultivator 
by limiting the hounds of the public 
assessment and adjusting the actual 
demand on each person according to his 

ability to satisfy it So favorable 

a change in their condition has neces- 
sarily excited a confidence among rhe 
Ryots ill the eiprityand justice of the 
Company’s government,” &c., &c.— 
fjhe Report of the House of Commons 
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Madras, wlieu instmctions were received, bj the Go- 
venuneiit of that presidency, which compelled them 
to abandon the principle for which Mnnro had con- 
tended. The system of indmdnal responsibility, which 
bi ought each separate cultivator into immediate com- 
niunication with Government, was now to be given 
up ; and the old system of joint responsibihty, or the 
assessment of villages, T^’-as, under certain modified 
rules, to be restored. 

This was a system of leases granted, for a certain 
number of years,^ to the chief cultivator of each idl- 
lage, wlio was to farm the revenue, or wherever it 
was practicable to the whole body of the Byots col- 
lectively. « It differed from the Eyotwar chiefly in 
the assessment being fixed on the entire aggregate 
lauds of the village, not on each distinct and separate 
field; in its being concluded with aU the Ryots col- 
lectively, not with each individually ; and in its giving 
up to the Ryots not only the revenue to be derived 
from the arable lands, but that also to be obtained by 
^ter exertion from the waste also. In fact, in leaving, 
in consideration of a contract to pay a given sum as 
public revenue, the entire internal administration of 
affairs to the village community.”! 

The object in view,” continue the same high au- 
thorities, “'was to adapt the revenue administration 
to the ancient institutions and ancient usages of the 
country, to which the Hindoos are proverbially at- 
tache^; to suit the system to the people, and not to 
Lempt to bend the people to the system.” And there 
were practically many advantages in such an arrange- 
ment, not the least of which was that stated by Mr. 
Place, that « no difficulty occurs in fixing the value of 
all the lands together of one village, but it would be 
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nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment 
its portion so exactly, and witb sncb dne regard to 
fertility of sod, and otlier circumstances, that some 
slionld not benefit and others suffer.” At all events, it 
did not to the same degree, if at all, place the people 
bound band and feet at the mercy of imscrupnlons 
Tebsildars. 

I cannot afford to dwell, as I could wish, upon tbe 
discussions wMcb arose respecting tbe advantages and 
disadvantages of tbis village system. I am greatly 
disposed to tbink that tbe Madras Board of Bevemie, 
wbo contended strongly in its favor, bad tbe best of 
tbe argument. But they had not the best of tbe struggle 
which then ensued. Tbe higher authorities were 
against them. Munro’s visit to England had pro- 
bably not been without its effect upon the opinions of 
the Court of Eirectors and the Board of Control; and 
towards the close of 1817 instructions were received at 
Madras for the abolition of the village system, and the 
confirmation in all practicable cases of the plan of 
Byotwar Settlement, mth individual holders. It was 
alleged that the village system had been tried and bad 
failed. The highest revenue authorities declared that 
it had not been subjected to a fair trial, and that it 
had not failed. They alleged, too, that the home 
authorities had decided hastily on insujGdcient evi- 
dence. *‘The judgment,” they wrote, which has 
been pronounced in England against the village system, 
is founded on a very partial and unfavorable view of 
its results; for it does not appear that the autho- 
rities at home had, at the time when that judgment 
was passed, any information before them respecting 
any other portion of it than its commencement, the 
triennial settlement.”* And they urged that the result 

^ of M^ra» of Jamaty 5, 1818. 
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of tlaat settlement was no test of tlie success or failure 
of the system, inasmuch as that the lands had been 
subjected to an over-assessment, “ founded upon the 
faUaeious data of the Byotwar collections.” “ In fact, 
it was nearly everywhere,” they said, “ a mere rack- 
rent.” 

But the Byotwar system was in favor at home, 
and orders were sent out for its reintroduction, in all 
possible cases, under certain modifications prescribed 
by the Court. At this period, the different districts of 
the Madras Presidency were subject to three different 
systems. In G-aiijam, Vizigapatam, Bajahmundry, 
Masulapatam, Guntoor, Salem, Chingleput, the Oud- 
dalore district, and the Western, Southern, and Cliit- 
toor PoUams, the Permanent Zemindarry system pre- 
vailed. In Malabar, Oanara, Coimbatore, Madura, 
and Biadigul, the Byotwar system was in force. Into 
the Ceded Districts, Nellore, the two divisions of 
Arcot, Palnaud, Tricliinopoly, Tioivelly, and Tanjore, 
the village system had been introduced. Por a quarter 
of a centmy now under the Madras G-overnment a 
series of experiments in land-revenue had been going 
on. One system had been displaced to make way for 
another; each had been tried in turn, and it was 
alleged that in turn each system had failed. They had 
all failed, more or less, because the lands had been 
over-assessed. They had none of them been fairly tried 
under a light assessment. . 

' But there were evils peculiar to the old Byotwar 
system, which its own advocates acknowledged, and 
which now, from the new modified system, were to be 
erased. Indeed, undier the force of circumstance and 
the mutations of time, they had pretty well erased 
themselves. The iniroduotion, in 1802, to the Madras 
Presidency, of the.Oomwallis regulations, which “en- 


p'ofted ^on the Indian codes the prineinlesi nf "RvU,- i 
C“peiitSrtr^%“'^ and jUegh acts* 

tioM. ^ It was weU said, “ declared- reyenue to be 
ord^te to justice, wMle the Eyotwar system wi 
revered justice entirely suhordLte to revenue ” 
“^6 uew laws,” it was added, “by theit 

l-0m°aie nor any specific enactment, took 

iro^ tho natiye revenue-officers the power to ' 

md confine ’ wMoh they had exercised to coeiw the 
%ot to cultivate, and anuuaUy to take from him all 
that he was able to naT.”+ TTndpn +i,„ . 

* What th.«. V. ^ Under the improved 

ot the »ewly-acquired countries X t S“ch limit an un- 

pwcisti Wiitur© of their fayi/TAfi agseasing tl ie Pyrtf 

Kp»cssi u, 

rnthlr a herculean task, or 
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ment are one with the people--^? to 
fix a l^d-rent, not on each province 
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irom mm all that could be obtainpH 
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t J/adras Board of Revenue —Ar,^ 

from gathered 
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the good effects of the cSK 
walhs Regulations :—.« The Tehsildor 
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play and occasional use of which 1 
had be^ enabled to saddle JJ 
with the rents of such lands fa t 
deemed proper. The lictor deprived < 

people. 1 his IS a worthy illustratio 

ftlm progress of British justice \v 

wonder now how anvtlii«» i.- 
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KyotAvar system tMs mighty oppression was now to be 
formally repudiated and renounced- All compulsion 
or restraint on the free labor of the Byot was to cease 
under the new system, and the native revenuc-oiTicers 
were to he especially warned against the assumption 
and exercise of improper power. Preedom of labor 
was declared by the Court of Directors to he the basis 
of tlie new settlement, and the Madras Board of 
lieveuLie enforced upon the collectors the paramount 
duty of restraining their native underlings, and pro- 
tecting the liberties of the people. Under the new 
system, too, proprietary rights were to be recognised, 
which had not been recognised before ; and, above all, 
the heavy assessment, which had pressed so severely 
on the industrial energies of the Byots, was to be con- 
siderably reduced. The orders of Government were 
to iix such a rate of assessment” as was calculated 
to give encouragement to agricultural industry, and 
thereby promote the general prosperity of the coun- 
try.” ' / . . ■ ■ ■■■ 

All the necessary preHminaries having been gone 
through — ^the village leases having expired — ^many of 
the now Zemindarries, or '■'' Mootahs,”^ having lapsed, 
or been }:)Ought in, the imimovcd llyotwar system, was 
declared to he established in 'Madras ; and IMmno 
himself, who had been appointed to the chief place in 
the Government, took his seat just in time to give the 
fmisldng stroke to the act of final restoration. In the 
spring of 1820, the llyotwar system was formally on- 

, throned at Madras*. 

' It would appear, on an mipartial review of all the 
chciunstances i have here hriedy recited, that many 
of the defects of the origiaal llyotwar system, as 
founded at the close of the last century by Colonel 

That iai'ttie aRotaientaiatQiFljicli introduetton of tlie Permanent Settle- 
th&'B^amaW lands ^rcredivldisd, on the menfc, — See ante, page 220. 
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Bead, aad since developed and maintained by gn. 
Tbonias Mnnro, have been to a ^-eat extent reiMdied 
or removed ymder the system which is now in force 
he old system was_ generally better than that which 

disteSte*^ assuming the goyermnent of the ceded 
hstiicts.^ ^ Bead and his assistants may have niade 

many mistakes, ^d the subordinate re4nue.offioei 
doubtless, committed many excesses; But, comnared 

ikw- P>™oes, the defective admi- 

^st W from pin- infant experiments 

expeimeiits, though c^mied on m good faith 

^d v^ aMe* intentions, by veiy honest 

S un L!! fiT“’ ®^"®“iely fanliy in principle 
Sy to lenied. It was 

k vy fiW r merely for a little knot of sol- 

fotis, flesh Born their inilitai'y duties, but for tlirice 
the^ number of experienced reyenne-offlcers — the 
Clock collertors’ of the present day— to haye ade- 
quately siyermtended the assessmentof the immense 
ntimte of small holdings into wliieli each villao-e was 
panelled Eyeiy field iras to be assessed • aSihese 

toft 'o Be 

3 .“f “ttous set of men, who plund^rihi 

morse 'ffprcsscd them without re- 

moise. Ifae assessments made, under the ch-ciui 

tt”Theii-T exeessirenos's 

rent™ tt' "‘‘"If ■ ™toc asscss- 

^ei^Knl tl •‘'“V ‘^°™toy. They brought 

another En+™'”‘ ''■‘IS tried— then 

Sid ' to-ought them all to the 

7 * ‘“‘•'i'l fl'at under the Per- 

sSsid settlement, Bengal is orer-as- 
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Sucli would soem to liaye ‘been the causes of the 
failure of all our initial efforts during the first quarter 
of a century of experiment . But it is only just that 
we should separate what may he called accidental 
chcumstances of this kind from the inherent defects of 
the system. Oyer-assessmentj it may be said, is one 
thing — ^the Byotwav system is another. But I am 
not ffure that it may not he fahdy answered, that ah 
though over-assessment is not an inherent defect of 
the system, it is the result of one of its defects. If 
the land is not fairly assessed, it is pretty certain to be 
over-assessed. There is little fear of the valuation 
falling short of the mark. Now, the principal feature 
of the Byotwar system is the multiplication of hold- 
ings ; and the greater the number of rights to be ad- 
justed, the greater the chance of their not being fairly 
adjusted. In this point of view, the over-assessment, 
from which so much evil arose, was a result of the 
system. But it was so far accidental, that it was 
remediable. It was not necessarily inseparahle from 
the system. It might he eradicated hy an equitable 
revision. The assessments may he rendered less bur- 
densome, and it is to be hoped that the people will 
soon reap the benefit of the change. 

The grievance of enforced tenancy-— of the com- 
pulsory occupation of nndesired lands — ^nnder which 
the Byots were for some time compelled to suffer, was 
a pure abomination. The practice was never openly 
recognised, and it is to he hoped that the Emopean 
officers -were never cognisant of it. It arose out of a 
state of things peculiar to the By otwar settlement ; 
for the great division of responsibilities — the mmutc 
parcelling of the territoiy— necessarily- caused a run 
upon the good lands, and exposed Government to the 
risk of having afi pie^ifidifferent soil thrown ni:>on then* 
hands. When it was -rOSolved that this cruel, most 
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outrageous system sliould be openly suppressed, tlie 
cMef revenue authorities, though eager for its sup- 
pression, could not help admitting this practical evil, 
and acknowledging that the result of the reform wouid 
be injurious to our finances. But they fledared that 
it was thenceforth “to be clearly understood that the 
revenue is to continue, as at present, subordinate to 
Justice.” It needed that nothing more should, be said 
to give the death-blow to every argument in favor of the 
old Byotwar settlement, than that it could not exist 
cotemporaneously with an improved system of Justice. 

Another inherent defect in the system of annual 
settlements was, that it gave the tenant no proprietary 
interest in his improvements— that under such an ar- 
rangement every man, who by his own industry or 
enterprise had increased the jiroductiveness of the soil 
under his cultivation, was liable at the end of the year 
to pay the penalty of his exertions in the increased 
assessment of his lands. But an evil, at once so unjust 
to the cultivator, and so disadvantageous to the great 
Government landlord, was not likely to be perpetuated 
by administrators who, as time advanced, took pro- 
gressively more sound and more liberal views alike of 
their interests and their duties. I believe that under 
the modified Byotwar system of 1820, some efforts 
have been made to remedy this evil, and to give the 
cultivator a proper interest in his improvements. ' In 
1834, a series of questions was jiroposed by Lord 
WiUiam Bentinck to some of the principal revenue- 
officers of Madras, relative to the working of the Byot- 
war system. Among these questions was the follow- 
ing : “ If a Byot improves a field that has always been 
in his occupancy, hy making a well, or by other extra- 
ordinary application of capital, is his assessment in- 
creased, and if increased, is t^e iporease either not im- 
mediately taken, or so moderate as to give him an 
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ample return for liis expenditure ?” To this question 
the principal collector of Coimbatore replied: «If a 
Byot makes a well on his ^ punjah’ land that has 
always been in his occupancy, in order to conyert it 
into garden land, he receives a cowle or lease, on favor- 
able ternis, to give him ample return for his expendi- 
ture ; this cowle extends to a period of five years ; 
punjah rent is paid for the first two years ; half garden 
rent for the third year; three-quarters rent for the 
fourth; and in the fifth, year he pays a full srarden 
bemg about quadruple of th^ original lnt of 
the pxinjah field, of whatever class it may be.” So 
it would seem from this, that if a man improved his 
holding so as to convert it from a field into a garden, Ms 
rent was quadrupled at the end of five years. This 
was the practice in Coimbatore. But the indncipal 
coUectoi of Salem, in answer to the same question, 
said . In the Salem district no increase of assessment 
foUows improvement effected at the expense of the 
cultivator.”^ I believe it may be generally stated, 
that although the cultivator has more interest in the 
improvement of Ms lands than he had under the old 
Byotwar settlement, it would be far better if he had 
still more. 

^ In reply to a question, put by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, lelative to the amount of land not under cul- 
tivation, the Salem collector replied that in Ms district 
one half of the culturable land was uncultivated f 
pie reply of the Coimbatore collector was much mme 
favorable. He repeated that there was about 22 per 


* Replies to the Governor-General— 
Lord William JBentinck’s queries respect- 
ing the Ryotwur system of Revenue Ad- 
ministrniion in the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, hy theprincipal Colleciors of Co- 
vnbatore and Sakm. — These papers were 
•rioted for official use j hut 1 do oot 
are Wl' 


koow whether they hare' 
puhlished. , 


heeu 


t The writer in the Calcutta Revieu 
already quoted, whoso statistics princi' 
l^lly relate to the Salem district, sayj 
that some of the best lands there ax< 
lying waste, on account of orer-assess 
ment. Xo one will rentnre to tab 
lAn,ci$ tne cnltivfltion of wliicli must 
unproductive , of profit, if not produc 
foe of loss. 
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cent, of waste land in Ms district; These local yam- 
tions may sometimes be accounted for by a reference 


general state of the districts under the Byotwast 
settlementj it wonld seem not to have been favorable 
to the progress of cnltivation. In 1821, Mnnro ae- 
Icnowledged that there was no means of bringing more 
land nhder cultivation, and so increasing the reve- 
mie, except by reducing the assessment. And tiventy 
years afterwards Lord Elphinstone ennnciated the 
same truth. But although in all parts of the Bengal 


ments cultivation has greatly mcreased, the most 
recent anthorities on the subject of the Ryotwar 
set 


revenue inherited from the most oppressive of native 
governments.”^ 

Still, in spite of the over-assessment, the revenue 
is collected with considerable pmictuality. The un- 
realised amounts arc not large, though much larger 
than they were. The Ryotwar system,” wrote the 
Salem collector, in 1831, ** having now been in opera- 
tion here for many years, and the Ryots being aware 
of the exact sum they have each to pay, and of the 
time in which it must be paid, are in general pretty 
regular in their instalments.” This authority gives a 
tabular statement of ten years, jb’om winch it appears 
that the net-settlement in the first was 1,690,240 
rupees, and in the last 1,410,624 rupees, hut that 
whereas the per-centage of irrecoverable balance in 
the first year was 7 annas, 6- pie (or less than J) per 
cent., in the last it was 2 rupees, 3 annas (or 2 ■^\) per 
cent. In 1 Coimbatore we have a siinilar account of 

■-’/ '-y ; i -t 
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dimitiislied receipts and increased balances. The net 
revenue had diminished in the last ten years ; and the 

risen Lm ’ 2 “ 
6 pie (or about i) per cent., to 2 rupees, 10 annas (ov 

attrftntflTl ®^tent this may he 

ven^ T “^creased forbearance of the^ re- 

venue-officers, I do not tnow ; but it would be just to 
take It into reasonable account. The legitimate means 

lit s^^t "’^X'^^f^ydritraint and attachment. 
But sometimes the native revenue-officers resorted to 

^ fc.« “ 

Ihe heads of the ullages, too, are said to have “ 00- 

moIlS ^authorised 

modes of stimuffitmg the tardy payer; such as eon- 

mng, pkcing him m the sun, obliging him to stand 

on one leg,_ or to sit with his head°coS beS 

his ^ the construed position becomes pain- 

mel-cH-rt . “ aodes of coercion arc 

j le remams of native barbarism — relics of old 
customs favored by the mild Hindoo under the natSe 
go\ einments. The European functionary has ever set 
Ins face steadfastly against them, and has not been slow 
to piuush, on conviction, such cruelties as these Even 

d&p. No defaulters have been confined in eaol of 
late years,” said the collector of Coimbatore i/lS'it^ 

deS,.,. 

Looking impartially at all these things, I think it 
must be admitted that, -athough the Ey^twaf^lf 

serf?'*?- ”• 

mei due consideration; and with a sincere desire Z 
cStf th^ results do not indicate the suc- 

„®«tj^ccessM experimel 
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tliere is nothing more mortiJ^ than the fact, that 
many* of the best efforts which have been made for the 
advancement of the happiness of manldnd have re- 
sulted only in the extension and perpetuation of human 
suffering. It would be easy to multiply instances 
lUustrative of this. But I conceive it to be one of 
those admitted facts which need only to be asserted.* 

I turn now to another great revenue experiment 
the results of which, as far as they have yet been 
ascertained, are only cheering evidences of the fore- 
thought and wisdom which have designed and fashioned 
it-~I turn to that gi-eat experiment known as the 
settlement of the North-Western Provinces. 


* “It is mortifying to the pride of 
linnian Trisdom to consider iiow much 
evil has resulted from the best and 
lept exceptionable of its boasted in- 
stitutions— and how those establish- 
ments which have been most carefuilv 
devised for the repression of guilt or 
the relief of misery, have become them- 
selves the fruitful and pestilent sources 
both of guilt and misery in a frightful 
and disgusting degree. Laws, witliout 
which society could not exist, become, 
b7 tliefr very multiphcation and refine- 
ment, a snare and a burden to those 
they were intended to protect, and let 
la upon us the hateful and most in- 


tolerable plagues of pettifogging cliica- 
nery and legal persecution. Institutions 
for the relief and prevention of poverty 
have the effect of multiplying it tenfold 
—hospitals for the cure of diseases be- 
come centres of infection. Tlie very 
necessary to make our 
cities habitable, give birth to the odious 
vermin of informers, thief-catcliers, and 
suborners of treachery— and our pri- 
sons, which are meant chiefly to reform 
tlie guilty and secure the suspected, are 
converted into schools of the most atro- 
cious corruption, and dens of the most 
inhuman torture,”~[Lo?-(f Jeffery.’] 
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CHAPTER IV: 

Xli 6 Scttloinont of til© North*1fV'0sfc 

the Old rropnetow-IVaiids of Native GfficiaIs-G(nSSt Mdrii 
U Xiie r<ew octtiement— Its Agents— Its Character— Its Eesnlts. 

When the annies of Lake and. Wellesley broke the 
Mahratte power on the banks of the Jnmna and the 

;plaics of Berar, and tlie north-western provinces of Hin- 
became snl^ecfe to the white men, who ruled in 
the Garnati^ the Deccan, and Bengal, and had established 
themselves in the priestly city of Benares, the settlement 
of the revenue of the ceded and conquered districts became 
a^matter of primal concernment. Somehow or other the 
tog was to be doneyan it was to be done quickly. 
The county was conquered, and now it was to be forced 
to givenpits treasures to the conqueror. Those treasures 
were no longer to be found in a state of glittering conden- 
sation, hidden in the bowels of grotesque idols, in gorgeous 
agan lanes, or buried in the palaces of prostrate princes, 
llie wealth of our new possessions was spread over a 
vast surface. It was to be found only in the soil; and 
eing so found, there arose a question regarding the 
mode of acquisition and appropriation—a question not 
quite so easy as that presented for the solution of Mah- 
moud of aiiuznee, when the treasures of the conquered 

country dazzled the eyes and stirred the heart of the 
invader. 

The territory first ceded was a portion of the great 
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province of Oude. Lord Wellesley was Goveraor-Ge- 
neral of India. His two brothers, Arthur and Henry 
Wellesley, had followed the fortunes of their vice-regal 
relative, and were now within reach of his directing 
hand. The soldier was lading broad and deep the foun- 
dation of his military renown. But provision had to 
be made for the civilian. Mr. Henry Wellesley was in 
a more equivocal position than the major-general, who 
was about to lead a division of the British army against 
the Mahrattas of Berar. He was not a Company’s ser- 
vant-. He had not graduated as an Indian administrator. 
He was simply what in the case of common men would 
be called an adventurer— a hanger-on. Lord Wellesley 
now made him lieutenant-governor of the ceded districts 
in Oude.* 

It would bo difficult -to conceive a more onerous and 
more delicate duty than that which was entrusted to 
him. It was his to superintend the entire administra- 
tion, fiscal and judicial, of a new and extensive tract of 
country, inhabited by a ra,ce of people officially declared 
to be ‘‘ unaccustomed to any regular system of order or 
law, and habituated to commit the utmost excesses of 
violence and oppression.” It demanded a thorough 
knowledge of the country and the people, but that which 
was not possessed at all by Mr. Wellesley, -was possessed 
to some small extent by his coadjutors. A hoard of 
commissioners was associated with Ifiin; and under them 
were set to work the required array of judges, and 
magistrates, and collectors, with their Eegulations in 
their hands. The misrule, which preceded om assump- 
tion of dominion, and the disorder which we found in 
every department, were so vast, that it would have been 
a miracle if any great amount pf success had attended 

*1 do not wish to conrey the im- new. provinces. . Such an arrangement 
pression that this was merely, a job, may bare given something of character 
for there may have been sound policy, and dignity to the new movement not 
at that time,* in placing the bromer of to be derived from any other jpersonal 
the Governor- General at the head| of source, r ■ 
the provisional administration of the , f ... 


-if 
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our initial operations. A triennial settlement was un- 
dertaken, mainlywitli the landliolders, on tlie expira- 
tion of the current financial year; and a Permanent 
Settlement was promised, after two more expeiiments 
similar to the first, of three and four years’ duration. 

But soon to these ceded Oude districts were added 
those which we had gained, by right of conquest, from 
the Mahratta chieftains — large and noble tract of coun- 
try between the Jumna and the Ganges, The Bengal 
Regulations, aheady applied to the Oude districts, were 
now to be presented to our newly- acquired North- 
Western Provinces. There was, after the current year, 
to be a tliree years’ settlement, and then a four years’ 
settlement, and then a settlement in perpetuity. So 
strongly impressed was Lord Wellesley with a conviction 
of the advantages of the Permanent System, and so eager 
was he to promise those advantages to the North- 
Western Zemindars, that he omitted in the Begulations, 
which he promulgated to make - the permanency of the 
settlement, conditional on the confirmation of the Court 
of Directors.* The omission was subsequently repaired 
by his successor, A new Regulation annonnced to the 
landholders that the permanency of the settlement was 
to depend upon the will of the authorities at home. 

The system of land-revenue which obtained at this 
time was based upon the old establishment of village 
communities. These institutions existed but in an im- 
perfect, fragmentary state; and when the officers of the 
British Government began hastily and loosely to esta- 
blish some intelligible system of revenue collection, or at 
all events to make out clearly the parties to whom the 
State were to look for the apportioned amount of re- 
venue, they groped about painfully in the dark. All 
sorts of claimants arose, with titles good, bad, and in- 

In 1803 and 1805, The provisional le$ley settled his accounts and returned 
bovernmeat was dissolved at the he. to En-Uarid 
ginning of the fojrnser year. Mr. Wol- 
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cliiferent, and flocked to tlie Collector’s Court at the 
chief station, urging their proprietary rights. Embar- 
rassed by these conflicting claims, the Collector placed 
himself in the hands of the “ Canoongo,” or native 
Notaryj and decided according to his dictum upon the 
claims that were laid before him. There was little or 
no inquiry, and the decision was wrong. The amoimt 
of revenue had then to be fixed ; and here again the 
authority of the village functionary was generally fol- 
lowed, and the valuation was generally wrong. 

The difficulty of the task was very great, and it would 
have been strange if om* first efforts had been more 
successful. One thing alone was certain at this time 
—that the amount of information possessed by the 
revenue-officers in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
was not sufficient to enable the Crovemment, with any 
hope of doing justice to its subjects, to introduce a 
permanent system of assessment in that country. 
’When, therefore, under the government of Lord 
Minto, who had taleen up the revenue opinions with 
the liigh office held by Cornwaflis and Wellesley, and 
had notified to the Zemindars and other proprietors 
(by Begulation X., 1807) that the assessment under 
the existing settlement would remain fixed for ever, it 
the arrangement should receive the sanction of the 
Court of Directors, a Special Commission was deputed 
to the Ceded and Conquered Coimtry to give effect to 
this declaration, it is not strange that they should 
have hesitated to commit the State irrevocably to a 
measure which its executive officers were not prepared 
to recommend, and the country was not prepared to 
receive. A settlement, fixed in perpetuity at that 
tune, could only be based upon error, the results of 
which would be laden with injmy to the State and in- 
justice to the people. 

The Commissioners nf whom I speak were Mr. H. 
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SiGeor-e Tuto and Mr. B. V. Oox. Settin^^ 
a tour of inqimy early in tlie cold season of 1807 j tliey 
visited all the dilferent coUectoratesf and 
soi:^ht the opinions of aU the difeent coEectors.'’Thw 
had the strongest possible faith in the principles of the 
Permanent System, but the further they proceeded the 
more obvious it became, that such a measure as the 
declaration of a perpetual assessment would then be 
premature and dangerous."^ 

The collectors were nearly aU of this opinion. They 
recommended short settlements, further inquiries, and 
detailed surveys. It was dear to them, and it was 
clear to the Commissioners, that the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces did not at all resemble Bengal 
- When we reflect,- wrote the latter, ‘Hhat the S 
nes of famine have perhaps been averted in Bengal by 
the lamented patriot ivho gave the Permanent Settle"- 
ment to that coimtry, we feel the utmost repugnance 
at tlie Idea of opposmg its extension to our new pos- 
sessions But Bengal is different in many particulars, 
inc land IS more easily cultivated, and is feidilised by 
a periodical inundation; water is easily procured- 
wells, reservoirs, and aqueducts are unnecessary; and 
a large capital is seldom required for agricultural pur- 
poses. The inferior landholders, and even the pea- 
santry can caivy on the cultivation of their lands 
without those aids which must be furnished to secure 


Ml- Tucker, in alter years, often 
spoke of this Commission; and I am 
enahled, therefore, clearly to state, on 
hts own auth()rity, the course which he 
pursued at this time, and t!ie opinions 
which he entertained. *<I was an- 
potnted in 1807," he wrote, “to carry 
mto execution, a measure which suc- 
cessive administrations had considered 
to be essential to the prosperity of the 
country. AUkr...™!, t . — . 


I ventured to counsel delay, upon the 
ground that we were not at the moment 
m a state of preparation to consummate 
so great an undertaking; but it never 
wcmred to my mind that the principle 
OT the measure was to he abandoned, or 
that the landholders who had received 
ftom us the most solemn pledge given 
in the nSost authentic forio, were to be 
denied for ever the promised benefit. 
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the prosperity of the Western Provinces. But, above 
all, we were in every respect better prepared in Bengal 
to undertake a measure, which, at a future period, we 
shall gladly see extended to the rest of our posses- 
sions.”* 

The reluctance of the Commissioners, though not 
altogether acceptable in Calcutta, t found favor in 
Leadeuliah-street. The Court of Bicectors approved 
of these recommendations, and wrote out earnest letters 
to Bengal, cautioning the local Government against 
committing them to any system of unalterable assess- 
ment. ” Before undertaking so arduous a task as that 
of Irrevocably settling in perpetuity the lands of a pro- 
vince, and fixing the demand of Government upon 
those lands iu perpetuity, we have always considered a 
patient and laborious scrutiny of individual rights, a 
careful investigation of local peculiarities, together with 
a mmute and detailed survey of the extent, cnltiva- 
tion, and productive powers of the territory, as indis- 
pensahle. . . . . Supposing that iu Bengal our ex- 
pectations had been realised to their full extent, it 
would not follow that a plan of settlement which had 
succeeded in a country, of which we had been from 
twenty or thirty years in possession, was equally ap- 
plicable to provinces which have lately devolved under 
authority.”! ^ months later they wrote stiE 
more decidedly on the subject— Tlie object of tliis 
present despatch is to caution you in the most pointed 
manner against pledgiug ns to the extension of tbe 
Bengal fixed assessment to our newly-acquired territo- 

* Bqiort of Messrs, Cox and Tucker, — “ There is room for regret that the 
dprji liMh, ISOS — Revenue Sskctlons . — gentlemen tq whom the exeeation of the 
Tins claboriite and very able report was measure was committed shoulti have 
written by Mr. Tucker. It is not only put into deliberation not the best moans 
full of valuable informationj but it con~ for carrying it into effect, but the cx- 
tains the expression of sound , states- ' pedlency of the measure itself which 
manlike views on many ques^bS pf they were selected to execute.” 
general policy. ^ ■ , ” - ' ' , • | C&url*s Tetter to Bengal, JPehmar^ 

t Mr. Colebrooke recorded a' long 1 , 18 iL 
minute on the subject, in which Re said , . 
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Ties. We are aware of yonr resolution not to declare 
any settlement permanent tm it lias obtained our 
sanction and approbation. It is not, however, without 
amety that we have learned horn jom late despatches 
mat a trienmal lease has been concluded in the Upper 
Uro^ces, which expires, we believe, in the course of 
^ whereby the assessment in the third year 

of the lease has been declared by you to be permanent, 
piovided that we shall confirm the terms of settlement 
because this arrangement may have exerted an expecta- 
tion on the part of the natives which we are not by 
any means prepared to satisfy.”* ^ 

Thus was the question of the permanent assessment 
ot the Ceded and Conquered Provinces settled, at all 
events for a Wt In the meanwhile short leases 
wore grated, from thi-ee to five years, to proprietors, 
01 pseudo-propnetors of different kinds, to Zemindars 
o mdependent Talookdars, and other claimants : but 
even dm^ those short periods it was often necessary 
M-^just the amount of 'assessment. All tliis 
created much cKsoontent. Many, unjustly deprived of 
eu- proprietary rights, clamored for redress, and 
were told to appeal to the civil courts. This, in effect 
was a mockay and a delusion. The perplexity wa^ 
only mcrmecL The errors of the revenue were ofZ 
pe^tuated by the judicial department ; and the 
^tor mvohed in new emhairasaments more painful 
tta tte old. « Becrees,” it is said, « were coMtantly 
passed so irreooncdeahle with truth and justice that it 
was absolutely impossible to execute theiT 
jm mode of TOUecting the revenue tended equaUy 
to the peipetnateon of injustice. The coUectors en- 
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cleavoured to guard against default by placing watcli- 
men over tbe standing crops. If, in spite of this precau- 
tion, there was a deficiency of revenue, the property of 
tlie registered landholder was distrained, and he himself 
thrown into prison. Then the estate was put up to 
sale, and perhaps purchased, at a nominal sum, by some 
astute native official — often a stranger from the lower 
provinces.^ But as these large estates, although standing 
on the Government records in the name of some one 
recognised proprietor, were in reality often held in co- 
parcenery among a number of sharers, of whom Govern- 
ment had no knowledge, it happened often that the de- 
fault of a few caused the punishment of many. All 
were immersed in one indiscriminate ruin. The here- 
ditary eiiltivators were deprived, hastily and absolutely, 
ofjheir rights, and compelled to sue for leases under 
some fortunate, perhaps fraudulent, purchaser, whom 
they hated and despised 

The processes by which the old landholders were 
defrauded of their proprietary rights varied, more or 
less, according to circumstances and to character, hut 
they all belonged to one common family, and had many 
features of general resemblance. Many personal sketches 
might be given, in illustration of the trickery practised 
upon unsuspecting proprietors by astute native officials. 
One, howeVer, will suffice for the purpose ; it is a striking 
one j and I give it almost in the words in which the 
story was related to me. During the prevalencb of the 
hot winds of 1818 , a zealous and intelligent civil officer 
in the judicial department was abroad in his district, on 
duty. He was fixing the position of a Hue of police- 
stations for the protection of the highways, when, he 
came upon a sequestered village, near the banks of the 

* Nearly one-half of the Gi^npoite aiiiS AlUhahad awtricts passed into the 
hands of native officials. • 


wbicli in that part of the country mark the sites of 
ancient villages, was quietly enjoying the noble sunset 
and the fine prospect around him. Whilst thus engaged, 
an old and respectable-looking Hindoo crawled put of a 
neighbouring hut, and approached him. The European 
official and the native villager soon fell into conversation. 
There was something in the language of the latter which 
fixed the attention and excited the interest of the English 
gentleman, and after a while he asked the native who he 
was. “Who I am, do you ask?” answered the man. 
“ I am the owner of that hut which you have just seen 
me leave. Who I was, would you know ? I loas the 
chief of all that your eye can take in from this height."* 

The English gentleman asked how this had happened. 
“ Ohl" said the old man, “ in the usual manner, by a 
neelam^' (auction). And when the sahib pushed his 
inciraries further, told hia story nearly m_ these words 
“When your rule was first established in these parts, I 
had never seen an European, and naturally sought for 
some native authority through whom to make my ap- 
proaches towards the personage of this new race, who 
was henceforth to be the‘ ruler of my native province. 

“I was advised to apply to a certain Nusser All, then 
the Dewan, and reported to possess great influence with 
the European collector. To him, accordingly, I repaired. 
His story was, that the collector was like a tiger, and 
that I ought, for my own safety, to shun his fearful pre- 
sence. To enable me to pay my revenue without 
incurring this risk, he advised me to send every instal- 
ment as it became due to him, and promised that he 
would pay the amount faithfully to the collector. 


* wilder the Hindostanee word meaning conveyed was, that he had 
jwag nalik, zemindar, or what other, my been the chi^ landed proprietor in 
informant does not remember; hut the tliat part of the country. 
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In an evil hour I took his advice, and sent my money 
regularly to Nusser AIL And so things went on very 
well for a year or two, when suddenly I was alarmed by 
the aunoimcement that a stranger had appeared on my 
domain, and was enjoining all the cultivators to pay 
their several dues to him. I sought the stranger out 
and asked him how he came to ezercise such authority 
within the limits of my estate. ‘ Oh I’ said he, ‘ I have 
bought this estate at auction j and it is mine.’ I had 
never heard the world (neelam) before, and I hardly 
Imew what it meant. But I hastened to Cawnpore, and 
there discovered that the Dewan, to whom I had paid 
the Government dues, had kept hack the amount re- 
mitted, so as to throw the estate into arreai-s ; he had 
then obtained an order for its sale, which, possessed of 
early information, he had easily managed to prevent, and 

had finally got it purchased for himself, under a fictitious 
name. 

“The fictitious name stood on the records until the 
Dewan retired firom official life, when his own name was 
inserted as purchaser by private sale from the man of 
straw, and thencefortlr the estate was openly held as his 
own.” 

This is one of ‘many instances which might be cited in 
ilmstration of tbe evils attending our first hasty efforts to 
“ settle ’ the revenue of the hTorth-Western Provinces. 
But perhaps the largest amount of iujustice inflicted 
upon the landed proprietors at this time arose out of a 
confu^on of terms. Many a man found that he had lost 
his old temtorial rights simply because the new English 
rulers had described him by a certain word, the dii>e 
import of which he himself by no means clearly under- 
stood. ‘ Phe revenue-contractors imder , the first settle- 
ment were set down in the Oovernment records, with 
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few exceptions, m Moo^ajirs, or Farmers. There was 
another column,, headed with the word signifying 

Proprietor, which was generally a blank in the original 
books. ThecontractoiTittle knew the relative importance 
of the two words— little dreamt that, in the course of a 
few years, the ominous title under which he was regis- 
tered would prove fatal to his claims to the continued 
occupancy of the land. But when the period for which 
he had first contracted was at an end, he found how 
“ the letter kiLleth.” The astute native functionaries, 
who had followed the British revenue-ofiicers from the 
Lower Provinces, hit the blot in a moment. They saw 
how they could turn it to account, and devised a scheme 
whereby a large portion of the land was swept into their 
own possession. When the original lease granted to the 
recorded “ Moostajirs” was at an end, the native function- 
aries reported that the first contractors were only farmers 
—that they had no proprietary rights at all— but that 
certain other men, whose names they mentioned ( princi- 
pally Mussulman names), were the legitimate proprietors, 
and ought to be so entered in the Government books. 
The collectors placed too much confi in these 
specious stories, and the names of some men of straw — 
some relatives or dependents of the native ofiicials— crept 
into the columns of the register, headed with the word 
Malik. The man of straw made way in due time for the 
real Jacob. And such was the wholesale work of these 
supplanters, that one man (a Dewan, ».or chief native 
functionary under the collector) contrived to possess 
himself of ninety large villages, ‘‘whilst another had 
become sole proprietor of the whole pergunnah, or sub- 
dlviiion, -Wldch at first constituted his ofiSicial jurisdiction 
m No wonder that it was said, with asto- 

^ ■ * Mr, J^bierpiOn’s 
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nishment, by the people of the Tipper Provinces— “ Yours 
is a strange rule. You flog a man for stealing a brass 
pot, and reward him for stealing a pergunnah 

Thus were all the estates in the country passing away, 
one by one, from the hands of the ancient proprietors, 
wlio stood, bewildered, confused, dismayed, scarcely 
kno-wing by what strange juggle they were suddenly, but 
almost imperceptibly, deprived of their rights. Many, ^ 
as their descendants related, died of a broken heart 
Others, less capable of silent endurance— high-caste and 
high-spirited Rajpoots— stung by this authoritative in» 
justice, took the law into their own hands, and boldly as* 
serted their rights — the rights of centuries of possession- 
in the teeth of the upstart claimant who had been yester- 
day installed by the fall of the Government hammer, or 
the juggle of a fraudulent Dewan, Acts of open violence 
—even midnight murders— were committed under a 
sense of this intolerable wrong. The eyes of Govern- 
ment were then opened. It had become clear that some- 
thing must be done. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the civil 
servants of the Company were wholly ignorant of, or in- 
different to, the wrongs which were thus pressing upon 
the very existence of the old proprietors. The eyes, at 
least of some of them, were opened to this monstrous in- 
justice, and strenuous efforts were made to redress the 
grievances which stared them so obtrusively in the face. 
Foremost among these may be mentioned the names of 
Mr. Henry Newnham .and Mr. Thomas Campbell Robert- 
son. In 1813,’ Mr. Newnham took charge of the col- 
lectorate of Cawnpore. He examined into many of these 

* There were three settlemonts made some other equally real newly-dis- 
fluring our first ten years’ possession covered proprietor, u-as inserted; and' 
of tlie North-Western Provinces (from in tho third, that of Nusser Ali, ex- 
1803 to 1813). In tho first hook, tho Dewan, or some other of the same class, 
column headed (Proprietor) was was registered os purchaser from the 
almost entirely a blank. In tho aocpnd* paid fictitious Mahomed Roostum. 
the name of Mahomed Roostumi or 
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casesf of fraudulent transfer of property, and reported 
upon tliem to tlie Revenue Board at Burruckabad. The 
Board, however, had no power to interfere, and the 
sufferers were referred, for their remedy, to the civil 
courts. Many suits were then instituted, but the word, 
again, was more potential than the fact. Our judges read 
the unhappy word “ Moostajir,” and could not possess 
themselves of the idea that a Moostajir could be any- 
thiug but a temporary leaseholder, in the English sense 
of the temi, and so either the case was dismissed, or the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 

Matters *were in this state when, in the early part of 
1817, Mr. Robertson assumed the office of jud ge at 
Cawnpore. He had heard little or nothing of the 
peculiar cases of which I am now writing, and took up 
the first on the file without any idea of its especial im- 
portance. He saw at once the hideous injustice of oust- 
ing a man in actnal possession, solely on the strength of 
the word under which Ms name had been entered in the 
Groveriiment books, and he called for proof of the title 
under which the supplantmg Jleer Roostum, who had 
crept in so insidiously as “ Malik,” held the litigated estate. 
Ro proof, of course, was'^forthcoming; so the English 
judge ignored his claims, and decided in favor of the 
original “ Moostajir,” who was shown at the same time to 
have been, from time immemorial, the head man of the 
village, and as such, the legitimate contractor. When 
this decision was pronounced, an excited buzz ran through 
the court-house, and the excitement was caught np by 
the uatives outside the walls.^ The triumph of the 
village landholders was great ; but unfortunately it was 
short-lived. The case was referred to the Court of 
Appeal at Bareilly, and the court cancelled the decision. 
It was held that any man’s title was better than that of 
the unfortunate contractor who had once been .re^tered 
as a Moostajir. 
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Forttui&tclyi jMi*, Robertson w&s nots Si niSiii to Ibo 
cliocked, 'wlieii on the right pnthj by such obstriictions as 
this. The court continued to reverse his decisions ; but 
on a special appeal to the Sudder Qourt of Calcutta, of 
wMah Mr. Courtenay Smith was a member, there was 
3<»ie inclination in that highest quarter to side with the 
Cawnpore judge. Tlie process, however, was too dila- 
tory for Mr. Robertson’'s eager sense of justice, and he 
took the irregular course of translating some of the 
awards of the Court of Appeal, and forwarding them 
with a letter to Government. This mode of . procedurej 
though unusual, was not unsuccessfiil. In 1821, a Re- 
gulation was passed reeognismg the injustice which, 
und^ cover of the Sale Law, had been done to “poor 
and i^orant men,” and appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into all the transfers of property which had taken 
place during the first .eight or ten years of ouf govern- 
ment of the ISTorth- Western I^rovinces, and the general 
state of the landbd tenure. 

Little permanent benefit resulted from this. The ma- 
chinery was not suited to the puipose. It was too stately 
and formal. An immense quantity of work was thrown 
upon it ; some inquiries were instituted ; some unjust 
decisions were reversed, and many compromises were 
effected. A partial remedy was applied to individual 
cases ; bqt the root of the evil was not touched. Indeed, 
these judicial tribunals were not' suited to such a purpose 
as the adjustment of territorial claims.* They who had 
thought Inost'on- the subject were of opinion that the 
required settlement was best to be effected by revenue- 
officers, moving among the people, conversing Ireely 
with them, and altogether extricating themselves from 
the formal incumbrances of official state. 

„ * ljut when they were 


^ I'oremost among these was Mi-. Holt Mackenzie .1 
111 ^ of large and liberal views, and of a thonffIi+f„"l 
nature, who told the collectors to shoulder tM~ 
to go ouf among the people, and bring back hifor’ 
mation mth thar game. Views of this kind led to' 
the framing of a regulation-very famous iu tuk * 
tory of Indian I^nd-Eevenue-lmoC as ^ 1 i-‘“' 

VII. of 1822, which was, ZbtW Regulation 

anything that had been before promWated'^r? 

was not without inlierent dS Vb^r ’^^^^^^^^ 

full of requh-emcnts. It nn S uuou J •! f ^ 

deed who had not T 

ment, and who had oWestim.ated + 1,1 1 1?”*' 

Tso 1 

take sixty more years to render the wmkcomuW 
Rom all that I have wTitton un 1^11 

thfnlu? f ‘=°““P«on of what is 

indeed, there is li+tirw ? . • Point, 

the country. We foun^thTS^lJ W f 
iiad been recoo'niserl bv +iin ^axiety of tenures 

to the oessiolonSS-o^L:^^^^^^^^ pHor 

found without oonsidMhio' whether^l 
indigenous institutions, or n^e v 1 ,! 
of usurpation and ahus^ We Ce 

ior the fimits of disorganisation sJi * ““®'"'eral>le 

and misi’nle, Much 
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caEie ripe to our liauds ; nor could we o1)Yiate the 
necessary evils of that worst of all transition-states 
•—the transition of a people from one govemmeht to 
another. It would have been strange if, at such a 
time, there had not been a scramble; it would have 
been strange if some impostors had not stepped in, if 
just rights had not been temporarily obscured and 
fraudulent claims erroneously recognised. Our British 
administrators, in this epoch, knew just as much as 
they could reasonably be expected to know. They had 
a clear conception of a Zemindar, and some idea of a 
Byot. All the proclamations and regulations issued 
at this time, were addressed to ‘‘Zemindars, inde- 
pendent Talookdars, and other proprietors.” Doubt- 
less, there were sueh personages in the Ceded and 
Conquered Countries, but the “ other proprietors” in- 
cluded a far more important class. The collector's, 
who were pushed up damp from Bengal, knew little or 
nothiirg of the village communities, which, from re- 
mote generations, had flourished in Tipper India. But 
from year to year, as time advanced, knowledge dawned 
more clearly upon them. The darkness began to dis- 
appear. Our revenue-officers saw with greater and 
greater distinctness facts instead of fictions before 
them. They had peopled the provinces in the first 
instance with the latter, carrying their ovrn precon- 
ceived notions of landed tenures and agricnltnral sys- 
tems to a country which knew little or nothing of the 
things which their new rulers had stereotjqied in their 
minds. But in time, the ancient institutions which 
had been slirouded from them, or wMch they only saw' 
in a glass darkly, they now“ saw face to face *, and with 
this knowledge came the comdetion of the burden of 
wrong wliich our ignorance, musil have brought upon 
the land. • , 

The settlement of the North-Western Provinces is 



more and more to shape our system in accordance 
with tile iastitutions and usages of the people. It 
would he easy to trace through the Begulations of the 
jSrst quarter of the present century growing indications 
of this expansion of loiowledge — of this ever-increasing 
desire to lessen the gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled, and to adapt our forms of go'^emment to the 
real requirements of the country. But it was long 
before so difficult a suhject^ — one so intricate in. itself, 

* Land-Eerenue definitions are no as may have been agreed to among 
easy things to write, so 1 gladly borrovr themselves, in distributing the aggre- 
a description of the Putteedaree Settle- gate assessment. In the event of 
meat from the “ Statistical Papers re- individual default, a joint responsibility 
lating to India,” recently prepared at attaches to the whole proprietary body; 
the India House: — “ Under the Puttee- but any proceedings instituted by the 
daree tenure the same estate is par- Government for the realisation of the 
celled out into allotments, and thence- deficiency, would be directed, in the 
forward the shares in the net profits first instance, against the defaulting 
are commuted for equivalent portions allotment. The characteristic of the 
of land. Each proprietor or shareholder Putteedaree tenure is cultivation in 
undertakes the agrioultoal manage- severalty with joint responsibility.” 
ment of his separate allotment, paying The first Eegulation which I can 
through the representative of the pro- find, manifesting 'anything like an 
prietary body (the lumkerdar, or, per- acquaintance with the Putteedaree 
haps, the head man of the village) such system, is Eegulation IX. of 18H, 
instalment of the Government revenue 
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now officially described as a " Putteedaree” Settle- 
ment that is, a settlement made with the " Puttee* 
dars,’I or sharers of estates. But in our earlier revenue 
transactions in the Upper India little or no account 
was taken of such people as "Putteedars.”t They were 
the proprietors of the several allotments of estates 
held under the old village system—that system which 
our administrators in the early part of the present 
eentury trod down so remorselessly in their chase of 
Zemindars and Talookdars, and other great individual 
proprietors or contractors of the same class. We 
had, indeed, contrived almost to crush these village 
communities, and had committed the great cardinal 
error of governing the people after any other fasMon 
than their own. But with a progressive increase of 








and of tlie several interests of those who hold land in 
common.”^ 

The snm payable to Government by every individual 
shareholder was to be recorded ; but every individual 
shareholder was not to have immediate transactions 


man of the village, or other representative; and a 
Joint responsibility was recognised. “ It was intended,” 
says Mr. Campbell, to combine the advantages of the 
Ryotwar system with that of village leases. It 

Jiaikes' “iVotea on the North- Western la tMs case the great proportion of the 
iVowinecso/’/ndja.”— A very interesting land is cultivated hy tenants; and the 
Tvork, -which all should consult who de- sharers hare not their shares sepa- 
sire furtlier information regarding the rately divided off— the tenants are the 
history of this great settlement, and tenants of all in common. The pro- 
the nature of landed tenures in the prietors generally live in the village, 
jNorth-West. A clearer conception of and their own cultivation is taken into 
the village communities is to he derived account at lower rates. The whole col- 
from it, than from any other work with lections are hxought together, the re- 
■which I am acquainted. venue paid, and the surplus divided 

f Modem India, page 323. — “The among the proprietors, according to 
most common tenure of all in the the fractional share possessed by each. 
STorth-West,” says Mr. Camphell, “ is When there arc many proprietors, one 
that -where a village belongs not to a or two are chosen representatives and 
single individual, hut to a single family, managers.’' 
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afforded ample protection to individuals witliout clofTRine 
the wheels of the administrative machineiy with a mass 
01 mcliviaual contracts, 

_ Snell, briefly stated, was tlie intent of the new system 
o - revenne administration which was to be introduced 
into the Korth-Western Provinces of India. But the 
great r^nn,jis I have said, did not proceed apace, for 
want of an efficient agency to reduce it to energetic prac- 
ice. en years passed away, and the progress towards 
a thorough revision of the settlement was painfully small 

was p am, theiefore, that the machinery must be im- 
nrovod. 


Lord Wilham Bentinok was at this time Governor. 
General of India, and ho was on a tour through the 
Upper Provinces. ^ Ho saw at once that it was neces- 
sary to do something to give more effective operation 
to the provision of the famous Regulation VII. of 1822. 

S “ Board of Revenne for the 

North-Wostem Provinces had been recently established, 
hojook comisel with all the best authorities on the spot, 
and the result was another famous regulation, known as 
^egulataon IX. of 1833, under which the present settle- 
ment has been prosecuted, with so much vigor, to its 

•'>’1 the olijeots of the previous 
legulation, with other collateral aims, and it greatly 

improved the machinery of revision, aiid enlarged the 

Special settlement 

ofers were to be^ appointed, not burdened with other 
to bft’ ‘‘h their time and all their energies 

thenn °ut before 

wJ« the2“‘' 

1. Tile revision of the assessment. 



OBJECTS OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


3. The demarcation of the exterior boundaries of 
estates and villages. 

4. The correction of the system of accounts at the 
Tehsildar’s offices, and the arrangement of their records. 

5. The formation of a fund for the construction of 
roads. 

6. The establishment of a provision for the support of 
the village police. % 

7. The resumption of all hidden rent-free tenures 
brought to light by the surveys. 

8. The recasting or retention of the large tenures. 

9. The demarcation of the component portions of 
every village ; the recording of the several rights com- 
prised therein, and providing for their maintenance; 
and the registering of all rights ’which may spring up 
hereafter. 

The tract of country subject to these operations 
equalled in extent the whole of England and of Scotland. 
It stretched from Gomckpore on the south-east, to Hissar 
on the north-west, across a line of 700 miles, for the most 
part along the valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna.’* In 

* The North- Weak Provinces con- general revision of the revenue in 
tain, by the last and most accurate those parts of the Benares division, 
returns, 71,985 square statute miles, of which the Government demand was 
with a population of 23,199,668 souls, permanently fixed in the year 1795. 
The land-revenue, demanded from Tho revenue has there remained un- 
them in 1846-7, amounted to rupees altered, except in cases where an 
4,05,29,921; in addition to which they estate had always been farmed, and 
paid in the same year a. nett sum of the demand had therefore never been 
rupees, 16,60,901 (including collections determined in perpetuity; or where 
due for former years), on account of the permanent demand had broken 

Abkari, and of rupees 12,33,903 for down, and required reduction 

stamps. The customs duties, levied In extent of territory, therefore, 
on the frontier during the same period the provinces whidi, with the above 
(by far the greater part of which must partial exceptions, have come under 
be considered a tax upon these pro- settlement, are about equal to Eng- 
vinces), amounted to about rupees land and Scotland, without Wales. In 
26,00,000; thus making up, with other point of population, they about equ.al 
minor sources of income, a total re- Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia; 
venue of more than five crores of while the gross revenue, realised from 
rupees. The whole territory is di- them, exceeds by one-half that of the 
■rided into thirty-two chstridis, wlueli kingdom of Belgium. Following the 
are classed in six divisions, Tlie line of the Ganges and Jumtui, the 
whole of these have come under stir- extreme distance, from Goruekporo on 
vey; but there has, of course, been no the south-east, to Hissar on the north- 
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tills country was embraced a large variety of soils and 
climates, and numerous races of people, differing from 
eacb other in language and character and in the institu- 
tions which they favored and developed. Between the 
country to the east of the Ganges, and that which lies 
westward of the Jumna, the difference is peculiarly 
striking. On one side noble forests and mango-groves, 
fields rich with an abundant harvest, sparkling streams 
and pools of water vary and refresh the landscape, whilst 
on the other there is little more than a dull uniformity of 
arid plain. Between these two extremes lies the Doab, 
the country between the two rivers. Here there are 
signs of a more advanced civilisation^ — of a fuller develop- 
ment of industrial energy and skill. Here are the large 
towns and the more important villages, and here the 
labor of man has striven to compensate for the deficien- 
cies of nature, and to make the soil yield abundant 
produce without the aid of the heavenly nourishment, 
which is seldom wanting in the country to the west. 
Mainly upon artificial irrigation is the country dependent 
for the security of the crops. Within the boundaries of the 
North-West Provinces there are soils of all kinds, from 
wet clays to light sands, adapted to the growth of various 
descriptions of produce — of sugar, of wheat, of rice, of 
cotton— and as many varieties of cultivators as there are 
soils under cultivation — Rajpoots and Brahmins, J ats and 
Goojurs, with different manners, different chaj’acters, 
and different descriptions of landed tenures, different 
methods of measurement and modes of assessment, diff'er- 
ent distributions of property, different laws of iuheritance. 

•west, is nearly 700 miles. In this wide Delhi, have all peculiarities •i/hich dis- 
expanse of country, much diversity of tinguish them, not only from other 
race, language, and character, is natu- tribes, but also from men of the same 
rally met with among the occupants tribe in other ijlaces. — [Ga/cam Be- 
of the soil. The Eajput of Azimghur, vkWy No. xxiv. Article : The Set- 
the Brahmin of Cawnpore, the jiUiir tlement of the North-Western Pro- 
of the ravines of the Jumna, the vinces.”] 


Gujur of Meerut, and the jat of 
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There were, of course, generic resemblances estabHshmg a 
certain unity of descent ; but the varieties were so distinct 
as to render it necessary that nothing should be done 
without a close study of the local peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the different members of the great family.* 


* The writer of the Sl .iement 
article in the Calcutta Beview, above 
quoted, gives the roost graphic picture 
of the general outward diaracteristics 
of the North-West Provinces with 
which I am acquainted, 

“ The North-West Provinces,” he 
writes, “ are situated almost entirdy in 
the vsdieys of the Gauges and Jnnma; 
the principal part of them lying between 
those rivers. There is little variety in 
the flat alluvial soil to attract the admiff, 
ration of a passing traveller, accus- 
tomed to the interchange of hill and 
dale in other countries. Nevertheless, 
if he leaves the high road, and pene- 
trates into the more secluded parts of 
the country, he vdll acknowledge that, 
even here, the hand, ‘ which makes all 
nature beauty to his eye,’ has not been 
wanting. If he visits the districts to 
the east of the Ganges, which border 
on the Sufa-Himaiayan Mila, he wiE 
find much of the luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation, together with a brisk air 
and healthy climate in the winter 
months, such as few tropical regions 
can boast. There he will see the groves, 
of wMch Virgil had heard, 

* Quos gerit India lucos ; 

'Ubi abra vincerc summuni 

Arboris hand ullre jactu potaere sagittfe,’ 
The tiger and the elephant still dwell 
in the remains of the primaval forests, 
and magnificent mango topes cover 
large tracts not yet required for the 
plough. There the fields are rich with 
abundant harvests, produced wiUr slight 
labor, and subject to a few uncertain- 
ties. The Ettle hamlets, with their 
low thatched roofs, stand ‘ closely to- 
gether, but do not yet contain a popu- 
lation adequate to the full occupation 
of the land. Patches of bush and grass 
jungle are thus interspersed with tiie 
cultivation, and relieve its uniformity; 
nor have the palm and bamboo, the 
banian and the peepul, yet been pro- 
scribed as intruders. Streams and 
pools abound on every side, and assist 
in varying the landscape. 


“If the traveller now crosses into the 
Duab, he will perceive a considerable 
chan^. Tbe^e is no longer the same 
moisture in the soil or climate, nor 
the same spontaneous fertility. The 
induat^ of man has succeeded to the 
profusion of nature. He now meets 
with more towns of note from their bizq 
or antiquity. The villages- are larger, 
and stand further apart; while their flat 
roofs, and the height to which, in the 
course of ages, they have risen above 
the jdain, give them an imposing op- 
pearance from a distance. The walls, 
with which they are- often enclosed; the 
mud fort, periiaps, at the foot of whi<di 
they are built ; the distance which the 
people have to go to their daily labor; 
aE point to those former troubled times, 
when a defenceless Cottage in the open 
fields was a most insecure habitation. 
Yet the face of the country is by no 
means hare or unpleasing so long as the 
crops aa-e on the ground. These arc 
raised with greater toil than in the more 
humid districts, hut are generally plen- 
tiful, except in seasons of peculiar 
drought. Wheat, sugar; and rice, are 
less extensively raised; but cotton, as a 
valuable article of produce, in some de- 
gree supplies their place. The trees, 
which love the Avater side, have disap- 
peared, hut many remain; and some of 
these, as the mhowa, the tamarind, and 
the jamun, still attain a noble size. It 
is not tiU the visitor reaches the arid 
plains to the west of the Jumna, from 
Etawah to Hissar, on the extreme verge 
of the British territory, that vegetation 
really languishes. There the red sand- 
stime hais rise through the hitherto 
level surface. Except in those favored 
spots where wells can be formed, or 
down, the tine of the Delhi Canal, the 
husbandmant trusts almost entirely to 
seasonable rains. The hardy babul 
and ferash“ alone break the line of the 
horizon, and everything betokens the 
nearer approach to the deserts of Mar- 
Vat and Bikanir. 

•‘In common vith most parts of 
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It was a great work, assuredly, whicli now had to be 
done, and it required all the energies of a great man to 
carry it out. It was not to be done by one man— - 
not by a score of men — but it was necessary that over 
the extensive agency now to be employed should be cast 
the equal light of one directing mind. There was fortu- 
nately a man at hand fitted for the work, and eager to 
accomplish it. Mr. Robert Mertins Bird was a member 
of the chief Board of Revenue at Allahabad. He had 
been reared in the judicial department; but during a 
connexion of some twenty years with the law courts he 
had brooded over the great question of Indian revenue, 
and had, perhaps^ as large a knowledge of the subject as 


Southern and Central Asia, the fertility 
- of the soil in this part of India depends 
mainly upon artificial irrigation. When 
the means for this are available, not 
only, will a sandy soil yield a good crop, 
but the nature of the soil itself is often 
gradually improved. Vegetable matter 
accumulates in the course of years from 
theteniaiua of former harvests, and from 
the manure, which it is worth the while 
of the cultivator to expend upon the 
land. If, on the other hand, water be 
wanting, the produce is alvrays uncer- 
tain} the cultivation is less cared for ; 
and the usually light soil drifts about 
with the fierce winds of May and June, 
till pure silex alone is left in it, or till 
the barren under stratum of kunkur, or 
of red indurated clay, appears. The 
lands nearest the villages are naturally 
those which receive most attention, and 
are worked up to the greatest produc- 
tiveness, These lands often bear two 
crops in the year, and pay rents of ten 
rupees, or more, the acre. Their extent 
varies according to the populousness 
and prosperity.of the village, and to the 
classes who ii^iabit It, bat seldom ex- 
ceeds six or eight per cent, of the total 
area of the estate. Next to these come 
the second-rate lands, varying up to 
twelve per cent of the whole ; while the 
great bulk of the ar^ is thrown into 
the third or lowest class. ' This tltfee- 
fold division, with the additional dis- 
tinction of irrigated and noU-irrigated, 
is prevalent imder difibrent names' in 


most parts of the country. Other local 
peculiarities are of course everywhere 
to be found. In the vicinity of the 
rivers it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the low khadirlaml on the borders 
of the stream, and the bavgur land on 
the ; level of the high bank. In other 
places the gentle undulations of the sur- 
&ce cause a succession of clayey hollows 
and sandy ridges, each of which has 
its peculiar products and capabilities. 
Even in level tracts, there is often much 
difference in the stifibess and strength 
of the soil, according as the sand, which 
forms its principal basis, is mixed with 
more productive ingredients. Some 
local soils are noted for their suitability 
to peculiar articles, as a certain wet 
clay in the eastern parts of Goruckpur 
for sugar, and the black soil of Bundel- 
cund for the A1 root. The quantity of 
saline matter in the earth and water is 
another point, deeply affecting the value 
of the land. Where the water is 
brackish, _ the agriculturist is much re- 
stricted in his choice of crops; many 
refusing to grow at all under such cir- 
cumstances, and others requiring an 
abundant supply of rain-water to coun- 
teract the quality of that drawn from 
the wells. Where much soda is present 
in the soM, large plains are found en- 
tirely destitute of vegetation from this 
cause, nor 1ms any remedy yet been dis- 
covered for the sterility thus produced.” 
—^{^Qalcuiia No. xxir.] 


MR. E. M. BIRD. 
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any man m the country who had been trained in that 
branch of the service. The measures which he was now 
summoned to carry out “ had been many years previouZ 
planned and elaborated by him, as measures of a purely 

and had no prospect of ever being connected with the 
evenue department. His experience in the ffischarge 
of his functions as a judicial officer led to the convictffin 

for i^ere insufficient 

for tl^e ascer amment of rights or their protection, and 

that the combined effect of the revenue and judicial svs- 

terr oppressive, unlefs those ^s- 

fosTtut:'^'^ be made to bear a more exact relation to the 
institutions imd habits of the people.”* The opinions 

us formed in the judicial department had taken further 
shape and consistency, when, as Commissioner of L. 
riKipore, in 1829, he had first been directly concerned 
m the revenue management of the country,^ and when 
on his subsequent elevation to the Revenue Board the’ 

'hanlT*"^ settlement operations passed into his 
hamfoj he brought to the work a combination of rare 
qualities aluiost without a parallel in the entire range of 
a torvice bright with the names of distinguished Ln 
11 men do not concur in his opinions, for he pushed 

lem too far, but all acknowledge his merits. All ac- 

nowledge that he had a large grasp of mind, great eneroy 
of character md honesty of purpose, catholic sympathief 
and a warm heart. They who served under him regard 
him reverently and affectionately, as with the faith of a 
disciple and the love of a son, and seldom mention his 
name without aii inward geimfle.xion. Ho selected his 
own agents ond he selected them weU. Ard wSl he 
had made his choice, he did uot withhold his confidence. 

ment). ^S^^afioMr.Sd’s 13, isji fa ruty raluaWe docu- 
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He was a man of too genial a temperament and too kindly 
a nature to wrap closely around him a cloak of official 
reserve. He kept up a familiar intercourse with his 
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Site L 

sitess;io%’5 

sa“ 5 . M 

ties of observation, of research ofTw>«o_ ready on the soot ftUVo, 

tration, of judgment. It ig a sfc^pe nf ^No need 
sight — a wonderful nroof nf ?* Koran, or Ganveg 

of intellectual and ZValVno^r str^f even fan 

to watch the respect and wlien pres^verl frnm ■^' 

tnOit bodrclless vouth ‘W'« i • * ^«6n the sanction of ■nn'Kiirt . > 

the early morning t^ist^ stretchhig’ S f P^-otects the rightful 

an inspiring gallop over the dewvSd, Abraham Tat S 

5 '""“”? S“iStr£Tn”aS 

o5],Se°isirw»s'’'“fe 

SMWi-sS 

T^'ay to some distant point, wheL mi «Wathies, wST thf 

surements are to be tested of occupations liJr^ +iia ’ 

solved, or obiectionTinltll®"^*^^^^^ «ot And his h?a? 


su^m^nts mel^be ad^ of o 

solved or objectionTte^e^ hearraccSSiafe 

done, he returns to his soHtnrwi.,'^ i ^'P’^*ooing his labors. He sees 
fast^ cheered by the compShS ± ; he witneS 

book, or. perhaps by letters frl>m ? ceaseless industry, their conteiftAd 

aiitat iMd-dodU; wScom?™^; PW. tMrfewandsCff g .y 
such circumstances. The forenom S ft of justice, their 
sp^t m_receiving reports from t>in *0 their engagements TTo 

native officers employ^ L^Ti,-® a® a nation sXr „i.„5® 

m directiner their O'naro-ffiT.-nn . him } frugal, and trifted -witii’ 


na5Ve offi;rrr;rplSl^^^^ ?^«^m7as ?o 

directing their ^Stions^ fn eS' gifted S’S<?“thS 

mining, comparing, analysing and^^ Poiiteness in whieli the rn^^ 

ranging the various information ®older climes are so oft^ dif 

Mm« it. ftom rtuS?r A^‘;S S'T*- “o”*’ ‘Sh“ K± 

day advances, the wid^i.» , *"0 no language, eniovs nn 


— o'“6 viiouus lutormation wh 5 ,.i, it * T muues are so often dai 

comes m from all quarters. aI the 5n ? ' together SrusS 

day advances, the wide-spread slmdo * 1 ® .^^gH?g®» onjoys no societr hut 

begins to be peopled with liS , ^o these causes of atia^S 

«ftor ^oup of villagersi»!?e *i^®t J>owerful tie whioh^-tS 

of voices BtICCePifTtt in + 1 iA **ini .. . .P The tnowWlrr© nv»r 1 ® 


hum ofT cresses : 3^ ?o*£iefi?^Th 

him Of voices succeeds to the stillneoo +? benefit. The knowledge and fi^elinw^ 

before only broken by the coSmr of tim ®®3nired under the ieSwood S’ 
^ve, and the scream of the Soqutt th^ i” “Ser daya when 

ca^t is then spread in SE' ^^® ®f Picture wS Sno 

air I the ohoi,. £i. ^“Copen be.presented tn hie ®*cne 


, epeetators take ^ thSr ' seS^ on tk d^ pSon^md 

ground in orderly lanlS^^ siwA ^controlled by a tro^lS 7 

procWmed, and the riur^ rnnrf i® i^s ihtercourse with the neonln iJ 
opened. Asoaso J« confined to the fir 2 ,r.n. " « 


pr^Mn^, anTihe'S 

isbrongM **™“m ttJkJr'or 

ta POS.* OBSArjSl.S' - tfe Z 

v$ ■ 


' 1 i "S .If:-* • 

, <,, ■. 
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and see Bim compared witB tlie patriarcB “ Abraham 
arbitrating among his simple herdsmen,” and “ adminis- 
tering justice in the childhood of the human race ” and 
on the other we are told of ignorant upstarts, slendeily 
acquainted with the native languages, and not at all 
acquainted with native feelings, laying down the law, 
according to the most approved principles of generalisa- 
tion, and committing errors of the most irritating kind 
with an incredible amount of assurance and conceit. It 
is very possible that examples of both kinds might be 
found; but, taking them as a whole, the settlement 
officers went about their work zealously and conscien- 
tiously, and carried to it a remarkable amount of ser- 
viceable intelligence. . Perhaps they sometimes acted in 
disregard of judicial principles, and were impatient of 
restraints imposed bylaws of evidence and rules of judi- 
cial practice. Perhaps they did not always make sufficient 
allowance for the differences of race and the provinci- 
alisms of locality ; perhaps they did not always under- 
stand the precise character of the various tenures upon 
which they adjudicated. And so it happened that the 
people sometimes shrugged their shoulders and went 
away surprised and disappointed, perhaps angry, at the 
decisions which cost the English gentlemen so little 
trouble, biit which were to them such matters of life and 
death concernment.** But, as a whole, the new settle- 
ment compared with the old was as light to darkness 
The people gained mightily by it. There, was an admi- 

./* illystmtiou of the manner in deadly malaria renders it perilous to 
viucn niles were often.^ set aside, traverse the intervening terai. A j’oung 
and local circumstances disregarded, deputy-collector, however, having a re- 
may w given m thw pkce. It is a sumption-suit before him, in •whicli the 
a ana mg rule tliat m districts bordering defendant was one of th is class of du'cll- 
apfttt ^0 hills, no man having posses- ers on the lulls, took it up and decided 
Mops In the pj^ns, hut habriually re- it ex parte during tliis very season of 
Wdinirmtheh 1 rnnnfj-Tr . , 
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rable system of checks. If sometimes the settlement 
officers went wrong, there were the Commissioners to‘ 
rectify their errors f above them there was the Sudder 
Board; and supreme over all was the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-Western Provinces. 

It was not to be expected that all these authorities 
should entertain similar opinions and convictions. The 
most important portion of the settlement work was ac- 
complished when Mr. Robertson (of whose proceedings 
as Judge of Gawapore I have already spoken) was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. This 
gentleman— one of the ablest and most distinguished civil 
servants of the Company— was not one of the new school 
of reveniie-officers. He had seen in Bengal, perhaps, a 
little too much of the offihand manner in which landed 
tenures of old standing were dealt with by young civi- 
lians, and he was rather suspicious of the operations of 
the clever but inexperienced youngsters to whom this 
important work was entrusted. He thought that they 
were too fond of generalising, that they started with cer- 
tain fixed principles which they believed to be of uni- 
versal application •* that their predilections, for example, 
in favor of the village communities often led them into 
error; that in their eagerness to create an extensive sub- 
division of property they committed many acts of injus- 
tice ; and that their resumption operations were fi^equently 
harsh and ill-advised. “ The settlement officer,” he de- 
clared, swept up without inquiry every patch of unre- 
gistered land ; even those under ten heegahs^ exempted 
by a subsequent order^ which did noil; come out imtil 
five-sixths of the tenures had been resumed and added, 

* The Sudder Board disclaimed all faction at finding “ the sentiments of 
sympathy with these generalisingviews^ the Board so directly opposed to >vlmt 
and declared that they Avero eager to he imagined that he had occasionally 
discourage them. Upon this the Lieu- detected in the Avritiugs of their subor- 
tenant-Gorernor expressed his satis- diuates.” 
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that “in one district— that of Futruokabad— the obli- 
^lonaof a treaty Md the direct orders of Government 
were but lightly dealt with, and in all a total dia- 
led was evinced for the acts even of such men as 
Warren Hastmgs and Lord Lake.” And this opinion 
WM afterwards confirmed by the Court of Directors^ho 
declared that it was always their desire that the resump, 
ton measures should be carried out with great lenitv 
^d forbearance. “ In many instances,” th^y added/ 
ft has been so. In others, the results have been 
attended mth much hardship. But the solicitude of the 
several Lieutenant-Governors has been carefully directed 
remedying the evil in question, by money provisions of 

of dtsl- ‘‘T " 

P'^°^Wes for the ineum- 

*• lek- 

of the settlement, how much food is there for hearty 
congratulation. “The first settlement it has been 
and trfy smd, “ruined the persons for whose bene- 
^t ft was devised. The last settlement saved milUn.,, of 
uch-endntmg men firom ruin and misery.” The exne 
^cy of the measine, too, was as clea7as S juZ 
The reven^ progressively increased under it, and the 
' ^°T of payment diminished with equal steadi- 

ivSiSr ?re'rr“‘ 

The lightness of the assessment, which is 
computed to average less than a third of the gross oro- 
duc^ has tended to increase alike the prosperity o/the 

^ple and the State. Over-assessment w^ fl^dt 

pracuce to be as mjurimis to the one ’as to thither! 
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The principle, in spite -^of occasional deviations, was one 
of moderation; and the Court of Directors, reviewing 
the proceedings of the settlement officers, lost no oppor- 
tunity of declaring in favor of moderate assessments. 
Where the result showed that a district had been 
over- assessed, they recommended a revision of the set- 
tlement 

The happy effects, indeed, of this light assessment are 
visible upon the face of the country. There is no lack of 
cheering evidence of good government. The indications of 
the advancing prosperity of these fine provinces are, such 
as he who runs may read, across the whole length and 
breadth of the land. A mild and equable rule, giving 
security to person and to property, repressing the violent 
and the lawless, encomraging the peaceful and the in- 
dustrious, has borne its accustomed fniit. Many iUustrar 
tions of this might be readily adduced ; but none more 
satisfactory than the following, written in 1852 : 

“ I have just marched,” writes a distinguished British 
functionary, “to this place along the strip of country 
reaching from the Sutlej to the Jumna by Hansi and 
Hissar. Yon must remember that country when it Tvas 
inhabited by a wild and lawless set of people, whom no 
one could manage. Native chiefs would not take the 
lands at a gift. Our own troops were frequently re- 
pulsed by the communities of Bangum, and Bhuttees, and 
others, who liVed in large fortified villages and subsisted 
by plunder. Now tbe country is thickly inhabited and 
well cultivated, and the most peaceful that could pos- 
sibly be. This year the 'Khuireef’ crops have failed 
entirely, and. very little “Rubbee^ had been sown. Yet 
the revenue had been paid up without a balance, and 
had occasioned no perceptible distress. This is the effect 
of firm rule and a light assessment, hir. R Bird (all 
honor to his name I) insisted, at the late settlement, on 
a considerable reduction of the assessment. The con- 
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sequence is, tliat land wliicli before was wortbless now 
bears a bigh value, and. a people who W'ere before 
lawless now yield implicit obedience to the laws. It is 
a cheap Government of which the strength consists in 
low taxation.” 

^ The secondary^ sought to be obtained by 

the settlement were not aE so clearly established. The 
division of the revenue payments into four instalments, 
falling due after full time has been allowed for the sale 

ofthe produce, was unquestionably a boon to the culti- 
vatom. .But the creation of the road-fund met with 
considerable opposition, V and the estabH^ of a paid 
village police was still more generally unpopular. The 
people were slow to appreciate the advantages of good 
roads, and were very unwilling to pay for them. But 
th^ came in time to be satisfied with the arrangement 
and, perhaps, to understand that the trifling 
devoted to thia purpose was iu reaKty not ^ additCfo 
the assessment, but a deduction from it. The advan- 
tages, however, of the salaried village polioe dawned more 
“'“^tension; and writing in August, 
i- of Sectors could say nothing more 

than that they were « disposed to hope that, with careful 
^^msion, it may be found satisfactory to the people 
V® , resumption of the rent-free tenures I have 
There are one or two other points of 
wns Jerable importance which require to be mentioned. 

... ^e settlement operations was towards 

t MSSSSftalways been op- EtioVa*'!? 
posed to lliis measure. He cxoressed^n whAon ^ subjects 

strong opinion to tlie effect that such a interest 

ftmetionaryasa paid waShman Sid numSJr fatemeut in the 

never be acceptable to tlte peonlo even n f thefts Md burglaries is but 
if it eutailed no additional «^ch a con- 

Uiein. Such an official, he said^ would result of no less pernicious 

lx: likely to lord it over the BraTmln SS of fi.e 

and Rajpoot On his own domain, “There officer fe « Presence of a paid police- 
«tn this ” lie observed, “an inversion himself from all 

of the sooi d oPlcr of the country S what occurs.” 
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the disniption of the large estates. There was a 
of large landed proprietors, known as Talookdari^he 
territorial aristocracy of the country. The settlement 
officers seem to have treated these men as usurpers 
and monopolists, and to have sought every oppor- 
tunity of reducing their tenures.; It was not denied 
that such reduction was, on the whole, desirable^ inas- 
much as that these large tenures interfered with the 
rights of the village proimietors. But the reduction was 
undertaken in too precipitate and arbitrary a manner; 
and the Court of Directors acknowledged that it had 
caused great practical embarrassment to Government, 
against whom numerous suits were instituted in the civil 
courts by the ousted Talookdars, and many decided in 
their favor.* 

Another point of great importance was this. I have 
shown that, under the original imperfect settlement 
which succeeded our first occujiation of the country, 
much injustice was done, and much confusion created, 
by the indiscriminate sale of lands held in coparcenery 
by several sharers, for the shortcomings of one or more 
defaulting partner. The new law accorded the privilege 
— for so it was esteemed — of separate responsibility.f 
The shares of each member of the community were 

♦ The Tfriter in the Calcutta Meoiew the settlement, and it has not bwn 
questions the justice of these deci. alvays possible to hare these proc^> 
sions. The cases were generally tried ings set right on appeal.” 

—“always in the first instance, and f That is to say, whenever the pri- 
frequeatly also in appeal— by the un- vilege was claimed. But the right was 
covenanted judges;” and the result; only partially exercised. “There are 
he says, “ has not been satisfactory.” great cliflfefences in the extent to which 
The' tendency, it is added, of the lower separate responsibility prevails. In 
courts, “has been to look only at the some districts it is universal; in some 
records of past settlements, though the instances are numerous; in some 
these were confessedly imperfect or few; in others mnaJ'— [Report of the 
erroneous ; and finding the plaintiff Court of Directors^ Mr. Thomason 
therein mentioned as Zemindar, to con-- (September, 1848) wrote; “In practice, 
sidcr him as being the sole and cxclu- it is customary to attempt to realise 
sivo proprietor. This feeling, on the first from the individual, then to offer 



Jjaiueiieu ouu ana recoraed, and eacii separate 
defaulter suffered for liis own particular default by the 
sale of ins in^vidual share. But as this might have a 
tendency to introduce strangers into the coparceneries, 
and destroy the integrity of the village communities, the 
right of pre-emption was given to the other shareholders ; 
so that, to a certain extent, the remedy lay in their own 
han<^. ' The provision, indeed, would have been an 
excellent one, but that it was set aside by tbe custom of 
g^tmg fictitious mortgages, ‘‘ against which, ” says the 
j 1^® 110 ^einedy but a valuation 

cm ^feed principles, at which the right of pre-emption 
shaU be given to the community.” And some of the best 
^honties-— as Lord Metcalfe, Mr, Robertson, and Mr. 
1 homason were of opinion that the system of joint re- 
sponsibility on the whole is advantageous to the village 
communities.* No alteration of the existing law is pro- 
^iito^ery effort is made by the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces to induce them to adopt 
voluntanly the system of joint responsibility ; and in this 
view the Court fully concurs. 

Viewed as a whole, it is difficult not to regard the 
settlem^t of the North-Western Provinces as a great 
worfc It IS not free from errors of design and execution. 
Its originators do not claim for it the credit of beincr a 
perfect conception^ carried out to periectiou in alHts 
parts. The trutli is, that every large scheme with the 
stamp of upon it involves more or less error of 

detail. No one will ever achieve anything great who is 
haunted by the fear of exceptional cases and small 
mistakes. Mr. Bird was, at least, in earnest. His dis- 
ciples were m earnest. They did not falter ; they did 
not hesitate. They went infrepidly to their work, with 
a iirm laith in the excellftnpp A 
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intetttion to carry it out worthily and well. And in spite 
of errora-~-errors not many and large in proportion to 
the magnitude of the undertaking-resulting from original 
defects or inefficient agency, they may, without any large 
amount of self-glorification, look back on what they have 
done, and proudly compare the present state of the agri- 
cultural population with what it was. before their labors 
commenced. 

The North-W estem Provinces of India have now been, 
for half a century, under British rule. The great experi- 
ment of Indian, government has there been pushed for- 
ward with rernarkable energy and uncommon success. In 
no pa^ of India ^e the signs of progress so great and so 
cheering. ^ There is a freshness, a vigor, a healthy robust 
youth, as it were, apparent everywhere in the administra- 
tion of these provinces. The physical improvement of 
the country, and the moral improvement of the people, are 
advancing, under our eyes, with a rapidity which would 
fill the bygone generation of Bidiah administrators with as 
much astonishmeni as the ancient race of soldiers would 
experience at the sight of the magnificent dimensions of 
our Indian Empire. I do not believe that there is in the 
world a more conscientious and more laborious class of 


* The collateral advantages derived 
from the settlement are thus summed 
up by its hiatoiian in the Calcutta Me- 
view « The revision of the settlement 
has made us better acquainted with the 
people, whom we have been caJled upon 
to govern, than we might otherwise 
have in centuries. It has given 
us an msight into their condition, feel- 
ings, desiros, and wants. It has thrown 
a flood of light on all the relations of 
^ P^plo with the State. It has fijr- 
X. Government with means, 
never before possessed, for encouraging 
mdust^ and protecting private rights j 
while it has accustomed our subjects 
thenaselves to familiar intercourse with 
their rulers, and has inspired them 
wim confidence in our moderation, and 
reliance on our justice. It has done 
mwe to prevent affirays, and to lead to 


the peaceable adjustment of disputes 
regarding real property, than all the 
terrors of the penal law could eyer 
have effected. While in progress, the 
settlement afibrded the best school for 
fitting men to fill other offices of every 
description ; and, even now, the neces- 
sity of ^maintaining its arrangements, 
and a^g up to its provisions, supplies 
a training of nearly equal efficacy, 
inosewho, after sudi a training, are 
Called to preside m a civij court, are 
enabled by the settlement arrangements 
and records to decide confidently, where 
th^ must before Iiave groped hope- 
lessly in the dark. A measure, which 
has been followed by such results, be- 
sides its more immediate object of equal- 
ising taxation, must deserve the atten- 
tion of all who take any interest in the 
welfare of India.” 
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civil functionaries than those who, under one of the best 
men and ablest administrators who have ever devoted 
their lives to the service of the people of India, are now 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, in serious toil- 
some efforts to make the yoke of foreign conquest sit 
lightly on the native subjects of the British Crown. 
Earnestness and energy are contagious j and in the ISTorth- 
Westem Provinces of India the heavy-paced are soon 
roused into activity — the phlegmatic into tingling life. 
What Thomason and his associates have done for Upper 
India can only be fahiy appreciatehl by those who know 
what was the. state of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
of India fifty, or even twenty, years ago. It is not easy to 
represent the true character of. these great achievements 
to those 'who, in Westminster or Belgravia, sit in judgment 
upon British rule in the East, and decide that our admi- 
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he is so honorably associated, is one of the most acces- 
sible of men j and his suhordinates emulate the courtesy 
and openness of his demeanor. But it is not so much of 
this personal diffiisiveness of which I would speak, as of 
the great efforts which are being made, principally through 
the agency of the press, to render the people familiar with 
the acts and principles of Government— to help them 
thoroughly to understand the manner in which we are 
endeavoring to administer their affairs. “ Compendi- 
ous treatises,” says Mr. Baikes, “ embracing not oidy the 
mles of revenue process, but also the principles of revenue 
science, have been drawn up. Translations of these have 
been distributed right and left. The more intelligent of 
the people are being thus fast led to co-operate with their 
rulers, whose principles are better understood and appre- 
ciated. All candidates for Government employ find the 
necessity of mastering the existing revenue code. The ^ 
consecjuence is, that numbers of books in the language of 
the country, some of considerable merit, are issuing from 
the press at Agia, Delhi, and elsewhere, explanatory of 
tlie laws affecting landed tenures and of the principles of 
agriculture and rural economy. The collectors of rev<?iiiie 
have been encouraged to disseminate memorials of useful 
knowledge, suited to the capacity of the rising generation, 
among the students at the village schools. Such books’, 
for which, also, the people have to thank the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, will, we trust, 
supersede the trash which has hitherto been taught at 
these schools.” 

Let these efforts be weighed, and let it be remembered 
that in X811 an old Indian Chief Justice-Sir John An- 
struther asked, tauntingly, in the House of Commons, 
with I'eference to the freedom of the Indian press, 
“whether it was. intended; to idhminate the people of 
India ?” “Was this ^ac% desirable he continued. 

“ Would it be vett exp^l to Inform th^ip of the pecu- 
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liar tenure by wliicb tlie British Government hold their 
power ?” There ^Yas notliing startling, at the time when 
they were asked, in such questions as these— but we look 
at them now as we would at a thumb-screw, or any other 
relic of a barbarous age. The principle of modern In- 
dian Government is thoroughly to illuminate the people, 
and to render them as familiar as they can possibly be 
with all the tenures by which thej^ are connected with 
their foreign rulers. It is not concealed that this en- 
lightenment may have the effect of breaking all these 
tenm’es; but when the people of India are ripe for self- 
government, England will have fulfilled her mission, as a 
ruler, in the East; and she must be prepared to abide 
the result. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without remarking that 
the instructions sent by the Court of Directors to their 
servants in India, and the opinions expressed regarding 
the settlement operations, have been uniformly con- 
ceived in a liberal and enlightened spirit. It has been 
their leading desire so to carry out the work, with 
leniency and moderation, and with a due regard to the 
feelings of the people, as to render it a blessing to them 
and their successors. I can trace no signs of covetous- 
ness and rapacity in their recommendations ; but rather 
a sincere desire to allow the cultivators to till the fields 
mainly for their own benefit, and to reap the reward of 
their own ameliorative efforts. The settlements, as I 
have said, were made some for twenty and some for 
thirty years. One of the principal arguments in favor 
of the permanent settlement is, that it holds out the 
stron^st inducement to landholders to improve their 
estates. There is not an Englishman who does not 
shrink from expending money on property, whether 
house or land, of which he .holds but a brief lease He 
increases the valud of the estate, and in return his 
landlord raises his rent. The Court of Directors have 
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already begun to consider ‘^ whether an agriculturist on 
the renewal of a settlement shall be allowed the full henefit 
of his improvements, or whether the Government shall 
be held entitled to a share of the additional value which 
his capital and industry, aided by other circumstances, 
have added to the land.” J^nd they have expressed their 
opinion, that “the 6nly satisfactorj^ principle upon which 
all future renewals of settlements can be made, will be 
that reference must be had to the value of the laud at 
the time, a liberal consideration being given for the im- 
provements attributable only to the elForts of the tenant 
himself, and especially with regard to such as are of a 
comparatively recent date, and with regard to which he 
has reaped the advantage only for a short period under 
the old settlement.” 

Indeed, the unvarying tenor of the Court's instruc- 
tions to their servants in India is to impress upon them 
the duty of fixing light assessments, and passing only 
such Begulations as will encourage agricultural improve- 
ment, and raise the condition of the cultivators of the 
soil. It is their earnest effort to stimulate production by 
light assessments j and so far from their ffscal measures 
being conceived in an extortionate spirit, or having a 
tendency in execution to restrict the cultivation of such 
staples as cotton and sugar^ they; have consistently im- 
pressed upon their seryants the duty of encouraging such 
production, by keeping down the assessment of the 
lands so cultivated to an equitable valuation. “ Our 
object,” they wrote some ^ years ago, “is to prevent 
the land from being assessed in such a manner as to 
impose a tax upon those commodities — it being con- 
trary to our intention that such commodities should be 
taxed. The land hearing a particular product should 
never he so assessed as to give an artificial value to 
such product — ^in other wpri,, raise its price by force of 
••^axation — ^which the imposing a higher assessment on 
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land, whenever it is made to bear that particular pro- 
duct, obviously does,” And when it was suggested by 
one of their chief servants in India that such liberal 
measures would occasion a considerable loss of revenue, 
they replied, with happy irony: “We are aavare that 
when a tax is abolished the revenues which it yielded 
ceases to be received.” They.scQuted, indeed, this nar- 
row view of a great question, and trusted rather to the 
general results of a liberal policy than to such individual 
details. 

Of the general results of the administration of the 
Indian land-revenue by the British Government, it is 
almost unnecessary to write, as they will be gathered 
from the details of these last three chapters. As far 
back as 1815, the Marquis of Hastings recorded an ela- 
borate minute, the result of a tour through Upper India, 
on the Eevenue Administration of the Presidency of 
Fort WO-liam, which takes, in one section, a condensed 
view of the general advantages of our system. He 
sums them up thus in a few paragraphs : 

The advantages of our system over those of former Govem- 
inents may be summed up in a few words. The former systems 
left entirely at the discretion of the Aumils the lives and pro- 
perties of all the population of their several jurisdictions. There 
was only an appeal to the immediate sovereign of the state, and. 
he was generally inaccessible. 

From the moment of the establishment of our Government, th© 
lives of all were secured under the shield of the law ; and the sub- 
stitution of the practice of contracting only for the realisation of a 
fixed assessment, instead of contracting for the revenue of a given 
district, to be raised at the discretion and the cost of the contractor, 
secured their properties also, except against minor abuse and 
covert viliany. The annihilation of the contract system in all 
its branches has now, in some degree, given protection against 
those evils. 

Instead of the population being subjected to the arbitrary- 
exactions of every Aumil, and of every farmer he might choose 
to impose, an uuiform, and universal system has been introduced. 
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under wliich every one may know Ha rights, and be secure of 
liavihg them respected. The system is certainly not yet suld- 
ciently perfect for its ministerial officers to know of themselves 
the exact amount of revenue which is demandable from all ,* but ' 
that is only because they cannot ascertain the actual amount of 
produce, the requisite information being suppressed from interested 
motives. All that is wanting, however, to give perfection on this 
point, is a fixed criterion, from which the amount of produce may 
be known or fairly estimated, so that settlements may be formed 
on uniform principles and data, known to be correct, instead of 
only believed to be so, as at present. 

It is this very desideratum wliicli the new settlement 
has so beneficially supplied. - 

It were worth while to quote further : 

The advantage to the country is, however, best judged of by 
its effects. There is, at present, little or no emigration of the 
agricultural class; indeed, it is found that proprietors, before 
driven into exile, or into the search of other means of livelihood, 
such as military service, daily return to reclaim the lands they 
had been obliged to abandon, in the certainty that they must now 
have ceased to be unprofitable. 

The wages of agricultural labor are much higher than they 
used -to be, which is solely attributable to the increased demand 
for labor of this description. The more valuable articles of 
produce are also cultivated with much more spirit ; and the most 
astonishing.' efforts are daily made to conquer natural defects of 
soil, as well as to preclude the evils of casual calamity of season. 

Tliere can be no doubt, indeed, that the produce and the profits 
of agriculture have been increased in a very surprising degree., 
since the country fell under our administration. The comparative 
prosperity of the several cities may form a good criterion of this; 
and the rapidity with which they are increasing, both in size and. 
population, is scarcely credible. 

The abolition of those arbitrary sayer imposts which each 
Zemindar conceived himself entitled to levy on all goods that 
entered his domain, has now left open to every proprietor a free 
market for all his produce, to which it may be carried, without 
the fear of violence or exaction in tlie transport. 

The beneficial system on which the cu^oms and town^dutief 
are now collected here, at the same time, left the rates of that 

T 
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market free from -the- o peration of ^ny local circumstances, and 
solely regulated by the broad commercial interests of the whole 
of India. In consequence of these facilities, commercial capital 
and enterprise have been turned towards the land, and an activity 
has been infused, of which every class begins to feel the benefits. 

The display of wealth is no longer avoided as dangerous ; but 
perhaps the most direct and positive advantage to the landed 
interest which Eas resulted from our occupation of the country is, 
the discontinuance of the arbitrary practice of quartering troops 
on districts, from which they were to be provided gratis, in addi- 
tion to the public dues of Government, as well as the requisition 
of free gifts of several descriptions, besides the obligation gratui- 
tously to furnish supplies, laborers, artificers, and carriage of 
every sort, whenever circumstances might bring a man in power 
or a body of troops to the neighbourhood of a village. The occa- 
sions for demands, of this description -were unlimited, and payment 
never was offered, nor could it be asked with safety. . . , . 

The above advantages are amongst those which have particu- 
larly attended our revenue-administration, and are in addition to 
those incalculable benefits resulting from the comparative total 
absence of external or internal violence, induced by the strength 
of our political Government and the authority of the law. 

More than thirty-five years have passed since these 
passages -were written; and the prosperous condition of 
the North-Western Provinces is now as much in ad- 
vance of what it was under the administration of Lord 
Hastings, as, af that time, it excelled the old state under 
the Mahrattas. The abolition of the Transit-duties, and 
the new Settlement, have ripened and perfected the 
blessings which Hastings saw only immature and unde- 
veloped j and there are others, of which he had but a 
dim conception, now spreading themselves over the land, 
under the saving influence of a great remedial agent, of 
whose power he was not wholly unconscious, though it 
was left to his successor to give it free scope and per- 
manent expression.* 

* i feel that in this chapter I ought pajicr in the Appendix (D), and to the 
to hare made mqre partictflar mention excellent work of Captains R. Smith 
of the operationa of the Bevenne Sur- and ThnilUer, of the Artillery, 
vey. T niiistiiefeitiheKadertoahdef 
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OHAPTEB Y. 

Pamioes in I^per India— Importance of Irrigation— Early Mahomedan Works— 
Our first Canal Efforts — ^Tho Western Jumna Canal— The Eastern Jumna 
Canal — The great Ganges Canal— The Baree Doab Canal— The Great Truri 
Bead — OtlierPublicWorks— Their Cost— General Financial Beaults 

The chapter wMch I haye Just written ou the Eeyenue 
Settlemeut of the North-'Westem Proyinoes is a testi- 
mony, howeyer imperfect its execution, to the industry 
and ability of the men employed on tliis great work. 
But there was one thing which might at any time mar 
the results of all this industry and ability. If the 
heavens should deny to the country their wonted tri- 
bute of rain, the Settlement, though it might mitigate 
the eyiis of a famine, could not wholly preyent it. 

Oyer a large portion of these fine provinces all the 
staple products of the land are at the mercy of the 
seasons. The effects of a drought are more terrible 
than language can describe. Upper India has been 
visited by periodical famines, the terrors of which all 
the wisdom and all the resources of the best and 
strongest Government have not even mitigated. The 
famine of 1837-1838 is still fresh iii the recollection, of 
many European gentlemen, who saw then what they 
wiU remember to their dying day, and yet were power- 
less to alleviate the suffering which gathered around 

T 2 
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them. Parents sold tlieir cliildren for a few sliillmgs, 
and were glad not merely to fill tliemselyes with 'ttlie 
husks that the swine did it eat/’ bnt to dispute with 
the ravenous crows for the filthy refuse of the grain 
which had aheady fed the horses of the troops on the 
line of march. 

There could be nothing more worthy of a humane 
Government than the prevention, as far as human 
wisdom can prevent these providential calamities, of 
such a gigantic evil as this. There was but one 
manner of meeting it, and this was by an extensive 
system of v.anal irrigation. The Mogul Emperors had in 
their uncertain, siiasmodio way, addressed themselves 
from time to time to the consideration of this great 
prophylactic measm'e. The extreme value of water in 
such a country is dwelt upon, by many incidental re- 
ferences, in the oldest mitings extant. Kings and 
Sages combined to iDunisli the waste of tlie precious 
element, and to reward the profitahle disposal of it. 
In the code of Menu the breaker of a dam is sentenced 
to long immersion nnder water, and in the Institutes 
of Timour it is ordained that Whosoever Undertakes 
the cultivation of waste lands, or builds an aquoduct, 
or makes a canal, or or restores to 

cxdture a deserted. Mstrict, nothm shall betaken from 
him in the first year ; in the second year What the sub- 
ject voluntarily tenders ; and in the third year the 
Government dnes according to regulation/’ But the 
word which is here translated ** canal,” has hut a 
limited signification, and by no means represents those 
great works wliich some of the later Mahoinedan Em- 
perors designed and executed, and wliioh the British- 
Indian Government is now carrying out on a scale far 
beyond the speculations of the most large-minded 'of 
the Mogul princes. 

It has been said that ** God meant rivers to feed 
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canals.”^ JTpper India abounds in canal-food. Tlie 
numerous riyers wbieb flow from tlieir mountain 
liomes on the great Himalaya range supply yolumes 
of water, of wMch commerce has little need ; whilst 
thirsty agriculture would not suffer a single foot to 
escape. The conversion of this water to agricultural 
purposes is now the main object of the great engineer- 
ing operations, which for many years, with some 
temporary interruptions, have been progressing in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces of Hindostan. 

Soon after these territories passed mto om hands 
the subject of canal uTigation attracted the attention 
of some of the most earnest of our British officers. 
The remains of the old Msihomedan works seemed to 
look us encouragingly in the face, f But those were 
days when our ideas of internal administration were 
somewhat crude, and the development of the resources 


* “ To no country in the irorlcl, per- 
haps, cloes the emphatic declaration of 
the famous Brindley, that ‘God meant 
rivers to feed canals,' apply more em- 
phatically than to those fertilo and 
populous plains which stretch away 
southward from the Himalayas in irre- 
gular forms between the 70th and 34th 
parallels of longitude, and the 34th and 
24tU of latitude, and are traversed by 
the numerous rivers which flow from 
the great range. These rivers, in the 
upper portion of their courses, are com- 
mercially useless ; apiculturally they 
are, or with a little skill might be, made 
iuTalttable.”— Mevieto, voL vi. 
Article: “ Canals of Irrigation in the 
Horth-Westem Pr6v1nces.”3— This ex- 
cellent treatise— a very mineof informa- 
tion relating to Indian canals, has been 
so often publicly attributed to Lieu- 
tenant Baird Smith of tlic Bengal En- 
gineers, the accomplished author of the 
Avork on “ Italian Iirigation,” that I 
believe I am guilty . of no impropriety 
in naming him as my chief authority 
for the statements in this chapter. 

f In connexion with these old Mar 
homcdan works there is a curious cir- 
cumstance, very, interesting to geolo- 
gists; _ ; ^ 


“ Wlien describing the excavations of 
Feroze, Ferishta mentions incidentally 
that the workpeople employed upon 
them found near the lower hills quan- 
tities of ‘giants' bones.’ For nearly two 
centuries and a half this seemingly fa- 
bulous statement passed unnoticed. To 
minds familiar Avitb discoveries in fossil 
geology the old chronicle had, however, 
a faint gleam of significance; and, 
guided by its feeble light, English offi- 
cers of the canal department re-exa- 
mined thelocalities indicated, and found, 
associated with others of different di- 
mensions, not ‘giants’ bones,’ but 
bones most gigantic, from Avhich, in 
course of time, they were able to add 
to the system of nature many new and 
strange animals before unheard of. 
Pursuing their labors at remote sta- 
tions in Upper India, draAving their 
materials for comparison from the fo- 
. rests and rivers around them, denied 
many of the facilities for research Avhich 
liapider local positions would have af- 
forded, they yet won for themselves 
Europe.'iu /amc, and rcAvards ranked 
among tlie highest Avhicli the courts of 
science in their own land had ifin their 
power to bestow.”— [Cfl/eafto 
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of the country was little studied by its rulers. Mr. 
Mercer is said to have offered to open, at his own 
expense, the old Dellii Canal, which lay before him a 
lifeless excavation, if he were suffered to receive the 
proceeds for twenty years. The offer did not meet 
with acceptance, and it was not until 1810 that, under 
the ad mini stration of Lord Minto, any steps were 
taken to inq^uire into the state of the old canals, and 
the expediency of restoring them to efficiency. A 
Committee of Survey was then appointed to report on 
the lines, both east and west of Jumna. But nothing 
came of the effort. The higher scientific authorities, 
as the Chief Engineer and the Surveyor-General, when 
called upon for their opinions, poured over the sur- 
vey report such a ffood of contradictory learning, 
and seemed to take such antagonistic views of the 
great question, that the Government, sorely perplexed 
and bewildered, and utterly unable to derive -wisdom 
from the multitude of councillors, seem to have aban- 
doned the worthy project in despair. 

But under the subsequent administration of Lord 
Hastings, the vast importance of these works was re- 
cognised. A begi nn i n g was made. And from that 
time up to the present period, the work has pro- 
gressed with more or less constancy and "vigor, accord- 
ing to the state of the public finances, and the temper 
of the local Government. It has met, firom time to 
time, with temporary liindrances and obstructions. 
Xt has fallen on evil days tinder one ruler, and basked 
in vice-regal sunshine tinder another. But it has 
gone on tluough evil report and good report, and there 
is satisfaction in the aggregate result. 

1 must speak of these measures and their results 
more in detail. The line of the Western Jumna, or 
Delhi Canal, was first surveyed by lieutenant Blaine, 
of the Engineers an officer of rare promise, which he 


barely lived to fulfil. He bad been directed to jfeport 
on tbe praoticabibty of re-opening tbe eaiiial, and on tbe 
expenses that would attend tbe operation, before tbe 
: breaking out of tbe Hepaul war. Tbe engineer was * 

;■ caUed to tbe field, and for a time tbe work was sus^ 

I pended ; but Lord Hastings, in Ms famous minute of 

I September 21, 1815, tbe result of Ms tour to tbe Upper 

i Provinces, dwelt empbatically upon tbe advantages 

that would attend its completion. ** To tbe canal on 
“ the opposite side of the Jumna,’* be wrote, “ generally 
“ known by tbe name of the DelM, or ^ Murdan’s 
“ Oanal, it is necessary for me to call your attention. 

“ Measures were, I believe, taken, and were abeady in 
“ a tram of execution, Avitb a view to ascertain the ex- 
“ pense and practicability of re-opening it; and though 
“ these measures were iuterrupted for a time only by 
** the military operations incident to the Goorkba war, 

“ wMch required tbe services of Lieutenant Blaine in 
“ the field, I presume your Honorable Board will be 
“ disposed to resume them, now that tbe more impor- 
tant calls for the services of the engineer officers have 
ceased. 

I will only say,” be adds, ^Hhat my own inspection 
“ has fully convinced me of the facility and the pobcy of 
immediately restoring this noble work. Setting aside 
** the consideration of its certam effect, in bringing into 
cultivation vast tracts. of eoimtry now deserted, and 
" thereby auginenting impoi'tantly the landed reveHae 
of tbe Honorable Company, tbe dues to be collected 
“ for the distribution of tbe water from it would madce 
a most lucrative return. This is held so sure, that 
“ individuals (for propositions were made to me) would 
“ now undertake the business, were it fitting that tbe 
** credit of a work so dignified, so popular, and so bene- 
ficial, should fall to the share of my but the Govem- 
“ meut. Were a lakh of rupees to be laid oui yearly for 
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“ three years on tliis object (and I believe I specify 
** much more than ivonld be actually required for per- 
fecting the canal), it would be money laid out more 
. “ profitably for the Company than it could in any 
other mode of appKcation.” 

'Jfhe work was sanctioned. Lieutenant Blaine com- 
menced operations. But his efforts were very limited 
at the outset. There was altogether a want of faith in 
the success of the experiment. The worn seemed only 
to proceed by sufferance. All sorts of shifts and expe- 
dients were resorted to that money might be econo- 
mised. ‘‘Earthen bunds ■were used for carrying the 
canal across the beds of the intersecting inonntain 
streams. Eew if any bridges were considered neces- 
sary, the canal being fordable throughout ; and natural 
channels were invariably taken possession of in spite of 
their defective levels and tortuous courses.” But what- 
ever could be done, with such scanty means and in face 
of such difficulties, Blaine’s sldll and energy accom- 
plished. He lived to see the canal re-enter Delhi, after 
a suspension of half a century ; but not further to ex- 
tend the good "work of which Jhe -v^us the pmneer. He 
was succeeded by Captain Tickle, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, and subsequently by Colonel John Colvin, of 
the same corps — ^whose name is still hold in affectionate 
remembrance by tbe people, for wiiom, bringing all 
his professional skill to bear upon the labor of love, lie 
toiled with so much energv and such hearty good- 
will. In 1823 he was-appointed to the general super- 
intendence of the works of irr^ation in the Delhi ter- 
ritory, and from that time they contmued to advance 
to maturity witb. tbe steadiness which commands per- 
manent success. There were many engineering difli- 
cultics to he overcome, hut they werejovercome by our 
resolute engineers ; and there w^ere financial difdcities 
— ^tlie growth of a false economy, which neither science 
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nor entliusiasm could easily overleap. But, in spite of 
all hindrances and impediments, tlie Western Jumna 
Ganal was hrouglit into effective operation througliout 
the country it was intended to fertilise, and is now 
conferring incalculahle benefits upon its agricultural 
population. 

The canal extends from the foot of the Hills to 
Delhi and to Hissar. Its total length is 425 miles. 
It is spanned by 159 masonry bridges, 54 of woodwork, 
and one suspension-bridge ; and there are nearly 700 
irrigation outlets from the main channel. 

Of some of the results of the Irrigation system I 
would now speak. It would appear, from statistical 
tables prepared by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, that the extent of irrigated land in 
different districts, lyithin the influence of the Western 
Jumna Ganal, varies from one-half to one-tenth of the 
entire area. In this computation the total area of 
the irrigating villages is taken into account. But it is 
not to be inferred that the whole extent of these lands 
is actually watered by the canal. It is estimated that 
from one-half to one-third is the average of land 
brought xmder immediate irrigation— those irrigating 
villages, which are fewer in proportion to the entire 
area, using the water most freely. Thus the district of 
Paniput, one-half of which is covered by irrigatin g vil- 
lages, seems only to -bring a third of the area of those 
villages actually under irrigation, w'hilst Hissar, which 
only shows one-tenth of its entire,, area to consist of 
irrigated villages, actually waters one-half of the area 
of these lands. The best watered of all,” it is said, 
“ in j)roportion to its irrigable area, is the once sterile 
district of Hissar, the chief towns of which were found, 
in 1807, to he literally without an mhabitant. The 
canal here has almost called into being an actiye, con- 
tented, and prosperous peasantry.”*^- 

* Baird Smith, in the Calcutta Rctieto. 
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The progressive extent to wJbich the people have 
availed theinselves of this artificial water-supply may 
now be shown by a reference to tables of receipts on 
account of water-rents* A small rent-charge, ranging 
between one shilling and ten shhlings an acre, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground and the Valne of the 
produce, is made for the water supplied ; and, in the 
course of twenty-seven years, from 1820-21 to 18di6-47, 
the amount received has not much fallen short of 
355, 000?. The annual receipts have progressively in- 
creased. In 1820-21 the amount received on account 
of irrigation was about 1450Z. ; in 1846-47 it was 
26,250?. The last returns before me show for one half 
year in 1851 a water-rent of 13,341?. ; or 26,681?* on 
the entire year* 

“ The exceedingly unsettled state,” it is said, “ of 
the agricultural population, the constant fluctuations 
of the summary settlement of the Government land- 
revenue, and ftie novelty in many localities of continual 
irrigation, were the chief causes of this slow progress. 
The permanent settlement of the land-revenue gave a 
great impetus to the extension of canal irrigation ; and 
1837-3^, the year of the great famine, fatal as it was 
to districts not protected by canals, exhibits a remark- 
able increase — a fact pregnant with meaning.” 

It is calculated that in that grievous famine-year the 
gross value of the crops grown on land irrigated from 
the T^estern Jumna Canal, the greater part of which 
land would liave been totally unproductive without 
the use of canal-water, amounted to a million and a 
half of English money. Of this snm about one-tenth, 
or 150,000?,, was paid to Government, as land and 
water rent, whilst the remainder “ supported in com- 
fort, durittg a period of devastating famine, the in- 
habitants of neairly 500 villages.” 

But the' water-rents, paid bn account of irrigation, 
do not oonstitate the sole profits of the canal. Some 



* The following account of these chines do not economise more than 
nulls ia taken from the authority thirty per cent, of the effective power 
already quoted. It affords an apt il* of the water, and are liable to he inter- 
lustration of the unprogressiveness of fered with during the rainy season by 
the natives of India: « These mills con- hack water, yet they are so much pre- 
sist of substantial bnildings of masonry, ferred by the native cmn'munity to any 
located near the large towns of Knrnaul^ more complicated jurangement, that 
Delhi, and Hissar. The macMneary is of eycry attemjrt to superaede them by 
the most primitiye kind, being a small .njachinery of Bdtopean forp kas sig- 
vertical wheel, with oblique horizontal niflly fiBled.*' 
spokes, slightly hollowed, on which' the . 
water impinges. Although these mst- r ^ , 
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reYeniie is raised from the rents paid hy the pro- 
prietors of flour-mills* in the neighbourhood of Kur- 
naul, Delhi, and Hissar. Between the years 1822-23 
and 184i6-437, the sum derived jfrom this source ex- 
ceeded 31,100?. In the first of these years the re- 
ceipts amoimted to only 302?. ; in the last they had 
risen to nearly 1600?. ; and in 1850 had exceeded that 
amount. There are also smaller sums receivable from 
certain pastoral villages, which depend entirely upon 
the canal for the means of watering then- cattle; and 
others paid, in the shape of transit-duties, principally 
upon timbers floated down by the canal. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal is a work of inferior 
proportions. The entire length of it is estimated at 
155 miles. It runs for the most part along a beau- 
tiful country between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
J‘Most beautiful in all it truly is,” says the 

canal-historian, ‘‘with its broad road smooth as an 
English lawn, its double rows of trees drooping over 
the stream, its long graceful sweeps, its rich bordering 
of the most luxuriant crops, its neat station-houses, 
and the peculiar care with which all its works are 
maintained. It is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and attractive of Indian sights. The gem of the 
whole is the southern division, where, for nearly sixty 
miles, the visitor passes through a country which is 
the garden of the North-West, and finds constant 
cause to admire the heautiful, although limited scenes, 
which every turn of the canal brings before him.”t 
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Towards the close of the year 1809, the Board of 
Commissioners called the attention of (government to 
the canal, “ generally known as Zabita Ehan’s, from 
an attempt which he niadelo. re-establish it, and which, 
previous to its being suffered to fall into decay, must 
have fertilised in its windings an extent of country of 
not mneh less than 200 miles.’’^ The senior Commis- 
sioner had visited the head of the canal, and taken 
counsel with the chief engineer, who had reported 
favorably upon the ^ expediency of restoring the great 
work. “ On the important advantages,’ ’ said the Com- 
missioners, “ which may he expected to result from 
the measure, ff feasible, there can be no difference of 
opinion. Several Pergnnnahs, now almost entirely 
desolate, will he rapidly restored to cnltivation, and 
plenty wiE soon he diffused over a part of the country 
where wild animals now nsnrp the dominion over 
mankind.”t The recommendations of the. Commis- 
sioners were hot ^^w^^ Captain Tod, of the 

25th hTative Infantry, was ordered to survey the line 
of canal, and to report upon the feasibility and the 
cost of its restoration. He sent ia a rough estimate 
of the probable ^pencliture, which was set down at a 
lakh and a half or two lakhs of rupees. But either 
the same cause which had deferred the restoration of 
the 'Western Jumna Canal, or unwillingness on the 
part of Government to incur the estimated expendi- 
ture, postponed also this experiment, and for some 
years nothing was done. 

But in 1822 the line was surveyed by Lieutenant 
Hebiicle, of the Engineers, and active operations were 

^ * Report of the Board af Cmmis- a stream of water through the bed of 
sioners, October 7, 1809 — quoted in Lord the Kursuani rirer to the site of the 
Moira’s Minuief SepteoAer 21, 1815, "-''"* -5* — i,.. 

Revenue Sehctwans^ — It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether in Zabita Khaa’s time the 
canal was long in (deration. ** About 
1780,” says the caual-liistoriau in the 
Calcutta Review, already quoted, ‘‘Za- 
bitalvhan Bohilla is. said to hare i4s> 
opened the channel, and to have hiought 


great city projected by him. . , . But 
his canal could have '^en open only for 
a few mouths; and with the first rain- 
floods it was, doubtless, seen that the 
difficulties were too formidable to over- 
come.” 

t 
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comuieiLCcd. On Ms removal to otlier duties, lie was 
succeeded by Golonel Pwobert Smitli, niider wliose 
snpermtendence it was prosecuted to tlie completion of 
the original design in 1830. But mueli stiU remained 
to be done. There were serious defects in tlie execu- 
tion of the j>laE, wMcli tMeatened the destruction of 
many of the -works almost as soon as the nanal was 
opened and Oa|)tain Gautley was appointed to rectify 
these errors. The professional skill of tliis eminent en- 
gineer overcame every difficulty, IIo-Garried out many 
great improvements, and recommended othei’s, which, 
on Ms removal to the Mgher appointment of cMef 
sux>erintendcnt of canals in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, were carried into effect by lieutenant Baird 
Smith, who succeeded him in eliarge of the eastern 
line of works, and has since •\?on for M so high 
a reputation, , - / 

Deducing from statistical tables the same results 
as in the case of the Western Jumna Ganal, it would 
seem that the proportion of irrigated to unirrigated 
lands ranges fiiom a fourth to a ninth of the entire 
area in different districts ; and that of these lands 
from a third to a fffth is actually watered hy the 
canal. There has heen the same progressive increase 
in the consmnption of water, and, therefore, a pro- 
gressively increasing revenue. The gross amount 
derived from water-rent hetween the years 1830-31 
and 1846-47, inclusive, is lG9,hOOZ. Iii the first year' of 
the series the amount realised was only 600Z. In the 
last it was 10,770Z. In 1837-38, the great famiae 
year, the rents were more than donhled. They rose 


* “ On the 3rd of JanniMry, 1830, the on the sheep silopes het^veen the bridges, 
canal was opened for the first time, and and worldng hack, as such rapids in. 
hy the 20th of the same month nearly Toriably do, they exposed the founda- 
every bridge north of Scharunpore, and tions, and in course of time would hare 
south of Surrowli, was in imminent ooinpletely undermined the works.”— 
peril of total destruction. . Eapids es- [Cokutta 
taUlished themselves at difierent points 
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at once from 4400Z. to9100Z. In that calanaitous yeai- 
it is estimated that the valne of the crops gxoTO on 
iprigated land, the greater part of which land wonld 
have been totally improductive hixt for the canal- 
water,” fell very little short of 500,000/. ; of tins a 
tithe, or 50,000/., went into the Government treasury, 
and the remainder was bestowed upon the people by 
the agency of the canal. Of the other sources of re- 
venue from the water-supply, it may be stated, that 
the nulls have furnished to the amount of about 
8300/. within the years above mentioned; that the 
cattle-supplies have yielded only about 190/. ; the 
transit-duties 450/. ; and the plantations about 2200/.’®^ 
To combme in one view the financial results of 
these canal operations, and to exhibit the progressive 
demand that has been made upon the Government 
water-supply, the following facts, gathered from more 
detailed tables, may be stated : 

WESTEEN JXJMNA CANAX. 

d£ 

Gross receipts from 1821 to 1846-47 . . . . 420,000 
Gross expenditure . . . . ... 353,000 

EASTEEE JUMNA CANAL. 


Gross receipts from 1830 to 1846-47 . , . . 125,000 

Gross expenditure . . . , , . . 198,000 


WESTEEN JUMNA CANAL. 

£ 

Income ia 1821-22 ....... 2,700 

Income in 1846-47 . . . . . . . 30,000 


♦ “ In addition to the plantations of maturity, they have proved very suc- 
forest trees, grafted mango gardens hav e cessful — the demand for grafts and fruit 
lately been established with the view being much in excess of the means of 
of introducing a superior fruit into the supply. The native community, for 
country adjoining the canaL Of these whom they were chiefly intended, have 
gardens Are are in existence, contain- shown their appreciation by purchasing 
ing about 300 trees each, and being a large number of grafts; and there is 
from three to five acres in extent. The every probability that the intention of 
result of their establishment has been Government in sanctioning the project 
very satisfactory; and, altUoUj^h only will be folly realised.”-— CCafeaWo He- 
one of the number hsi;s yet arrived at mew.] 
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EASTEEN JUMKA CANAL. . 

£ 

Income in 1830-31 . . . . . . 800 

Income in 1846-47 . . . ... '.12,000 

Ib. botK cases the highest amount is to he found 
opposite the last year of the series, and with slight 
deviations only the increase has been regularly pro- 
gressive, The surplus revenue derived from the two 
canals amounted in the year to 15,000?. 

I come now to speak of the great Granges Canal-— a 
work still in progress of execution, wMch, when com- 
plete, will scarcely how to a rival in any part of the 
world. It is one of comparatively recent conception, 
for it took birth only since the passing of the last 
charter. The originator of tins great design was 
Colonel Colvin, who did so much to bring to perfection 
the Western Jumna Canal. It seems to have taken 
shape in his mind about the year 1886, at which period 
he held the office of Superintendent-General of Canals. 
But although he met with little encouragement at the 
time, he had full faith in the success of the experiment 
—he believed that the waters of the great river might 
be made to contribute abundantly to the wants of the 
thirsty soil of the Boab, to fertilise the land, and to 
enrich the people. The subject, though replete with 
interest alike to the philanthropist and the man of 
science, was then, and might stni have continued to he, 
one only of speculation and discourse. But the winter 
of witnessed a grievous famine in Tipper India. 

The whole staff of bread was htoken. The heavens had 
not yielded their rain in due season, and the earth had 
not yielded her iherease. The calamity came suddenly 
upon the people, and in this mortal extremity their 
rulers could do httle for them. But it set such men as 
Colvin and Cautley thinking over the great project of 
the Ganges Canal, and it prepared Lord Auckland — a 
man of a humane nature, and, when left to himself, of 
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sound discretion in quiet times — ^to give it favorable 
accex^tance. The Governor-General sanctioned a full 
practical inqniiy. Major Cautley was entrusted to 
examine the comitry through which the x)i’oposed 
canal would x)ass, and to send in a rex)ort on the subject. 
His first report was comj)letcd in May, 1840. It fully 
established the xwacticability of the great design. 

It was now left to the Government to determine the 
scale ux)on which they would give effect to the project 
— ^the nature and the extent of the works of which they 
would sanction the execution. The times were not 
proi)itious. The war in Afghanistan, and the miserable 
encumbrance of the Houranee Emj)rrej wliich only 
British money could sustain, was causing a chronic 
derangement of our Indian finances. But the Court 
of directors saw clearly the immense benefits which 
such an extensive system of irrigation would confer 
upon the people of Upper India, and they worthily de- 
termined to sanction the jaroposed undertaking on such 
a scale as would secure an adequate water-supply to 
the whole of the country lying between the Ganges, 
the Hindun, and the Jumna. 

But ordinary ]>rudence dictated that so great a work 
should be cautiously approached — ^that the fullest exa- 
mination should xu’ecede the final setting of the seal of 
authority upon this costly undertaking — so a Commit- 
tee, composed of three of the ablest engineer officers in 
the coxmtry, Frederick Abbott, Baker, and Cautley, was 
, appointed to ascertam and to report upon the best me- 
thod of giving effect to the Mberal views of the Cornet. 
In February, 1842, they submitted their report. In 
February, 1842, Lord EHehbQrough arrived in India. 

Lord EUenborough went out to India to emulate 
the magnificent philanthropy of the Mahomedan Em- 
perors. He returned to England to speak of the 
humiliation he had experienced on witnessing the 
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great works of tliose natiye rulers^ and contrasting 
them witk our own. But one of Ms first measures, 
as Govemor-Greneral of India, was the suspension of 
the great undertaking of the Ganges Canal, which his 
nredecessor had sanctioned. A yieorous nrosecution 


Ley have but imperfect acquaintance. 
Lord Ellenborough may hare arrested the progress of 
the great Ganges Canal, because the political crisis 
wMch had arisen seemed to render it imperative upon 
him to devote every rupee in the public treasury to 
equipment of the armies which were retiring from 
Afghanistan — or he may have required for more war- 
like uses all the engineer officers at his command — or 
he may have had good reason to apprehend' that the 
projected work, if it rescued the people from fainiue, 
would destroy them by disease — or he may have be- 
lieved that navigation was more important than irri- 
gation, and that in this case they were antagonistic 
objects. He may have been moved by one, or all, of 
these connderations. AH I would say is, that no one 
knows so well as a Governor-General the difficulties 
with wMch, in such cases, Government have to con- 
tend, and that no one sliould be so slow to condeiun 
the omissions which pai-amoimt circumstances may 
have enforced. 

A season of dreary stagnation ensued, and when 
again there were symptoms of revival, the activity 
which was manifested was almost worse than the 
quiescence; Lord Ellenhorough turned his thoughts 
towards the Ganges Canal, and directed that it should 
be primarily a canal of navigation The projectors of 
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tlie great enterprise stood agliast at tMs decision. 
Irrigation was the great object of the contemplated 
workSj and now it was proposed that only the surplus 
water, after securing the navigation of the canal, shoxdd 
he devoted to its original purpose. The Colvins and 
the Cautleys — the Abbotts and the Bakers — who 
knew well what were the real wants of that part of 
the country, had regarded the great question not in its 
commercial, but in its agricultural beariugs. They 
remembered the great famine of 1838 ; and they were 
eager to prevent the recurrence of its horrors. It was 
not fop this that Cautley had been bringing all Ms 
science to hear upon the survey of the Ihie.* But a 
new Governor-General soon came to preside over the 
Councils of India ; and the whole question was re- 
considered. Another difficulty had started up in the 
way of the great project, and had come to arrest the 
progress of the work. It was suggested that the caual 
would have a fatal effect upon the climate of the sm'- 
rounding district — ^tliat the miasma wMch it would en- 

* Tho Court of Directors entirely possibiybeimpairedbyspeciallyadapt- 
concurred in the views of the engineer ing it to purposes of navigation; the 
officers, and wrote out to the supreino expense of its construction will cer- 
Government, clearly enunciating their tainly be very much increased ; the in* 
views in favor of irrigation: — Major jury occasioned to the banks by the 
Cautley's original plan was for a canal passing of boats will probably add to 
of irrigation, adapted, as far as could be the costs of the annual repairs; and it 
done consistently with its efficiency in must not be loft out of view, that the 
that respect, for navigation also; in canal, as a means of transit, may be 
1844, the Government determined that hereafter superseded by the construc- 
the canal should be constructed with a tion of a railway. These considerations 
view to navigation in the first instance, must be borne in mind in determining 
and that irri^tion should be made a on tbe expediency of adapting the Canal 
secondary object. We altogether dis- to purposes of navigation; and wo 
approve of this project; and we are would desire you to consider whether 
satisfied that its employment as a the sum which would Jje saved out of 
navigable canal should in any case be its cost by making it a canal of irriga- 
made altogether subordinate to its use tion exclusively, might not be better 
as a means of irrigation; the advantage applied in improving the ordinary 
of possesaing s line of water com- means of communication through that 

munication through the centre of the tract of country, either by clearing the 
J>08l> is undoub*(Sl, more especially if rivers of existing obstructions, by im- 
the navJgattion of the Ganges above proving the roads, and eventually to the 
Cawnpore should be xeadered imprac- construction of a railway.” — [Court of 
ticahie from the ahstraCthmof its water. JDireclors to the Governor- General July 7, 
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and thatj therefore, it would he prudent to pause until 
the medical question had heen fuJly examined. So a 
Committee, of which Major Baler and Dr. Dempster 
were the chief members, was appointed, and, after a 
temporary interruption, caused by the Sikh inYasion 
and the military operations which followed, they for- 
mally reported the result of their labors. 

The report was satisfactory, and so were the results. 
Lord Hardinge fully recognised the merits of the 
scheme. He clearly saw the engineering practica- 
bility of the work in such hands as those to which it 
had been entrusted ; and he saw, too, the, immense 
effect which it would have in promoting the prosperity 
of the country and the happiness of the people. He 
gave it, therefore, Ms entire sanction and approval. 
Men and money were freely forthcoming. The Court 
of Directors readily consented to the expenditure of 
more than a million of money upon the prosecution of 
this gigantic enterprise.^ And the work was pushed 
forward With becoming vigor. It is now in rapid 
progress towards completion. One-half of the money 
granted has been expended, and if the predictions of 
1851 he verified, the i>resent year will see the aclmis- 


work ever undertaken in India — one of the most 
magnificent works in the world. It traverses with its 
several branches more than 800 imles. The reader 
win do well to plac?e the map of India before him and 
trace tbe course of tMs gigantic work. He must start 
from Hordwar,t wMeli he will find by following the 

The first revised estimates were a the river Ganges, and, flowing past the 
iniilion and a quarter— but they were sacred, ghats, and under the picturesque 
subsequently raised to a million and a buildings of the town, follows a course, 
half. ^eraUy parallel to that of the parent 

t “ At about 2i miles north of Hurd- atream, ^Mch it rejoins at a point 30 or 
war, a branch leaves the right hank of 40 the southward. 
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BOtli degree of latitude till it intersects tlie 78th. of 
longitude ; and fiom Hurdwar he must proceed south- 
east in a slightly circular 'direction to Aliglmr. This 
distance is 180 miles. Here the canal follows two 
different lines — one towards the Ganges at Cawiipore, 
a distance of 170 miles— the other towards the Jmnna 
at Humeerpore, which may he compnted at about the 
same amount.^ These are the main lines ; hut, having 
traced them, the reader must go hack to the great 
trunk which he followed from Hurdwar to Aliglmr, 
and between these points three lesser canals branch off 
— one to Euttehghur, on the Ganges, a distance of 170 
miles — another stretching to Bolundshalmr, a distance 
of 60 miles ; and a third to Coel, the length of which 
is estimated at 50 miles. The total length is officially 
computed to he 810 miles — ^thns : 


Hurdwar to Alighur 

Miles. 

180 

Alighur to Cawnpore 

170 

Alighur to Humeerpore . 

180 

Branch to Puttehghur . 

. . 170 

Ditto to Boluudshahur 

60 

Ditto to Coel ♦ . . . 

50 


810 


As the work is still only a work in progress, no 
complete account of it can yet be given ; hut from the 
many interesting details before me, one or two may he 
selected in illustration of its nature and extent. The 
grand, indeed the only, obstacles to the construction of 

“Possession has been taken of tlite rainy season;, and 2nd, of a regnlating 
upgec portion of this brancU for the bridge across the canal bed, having 
head of the canal; and through it the 200 feet of water-Tvay in 10 openings 
supply of 6750 cubic feet per second of 20 feet each, fitted with all the ina- 
will be brought to Myapur, a point chinery necessary, for regulating the 
about 1| miles south of Hurdwar, admission of water'into the canal. The 
where the aFtiflcinlchaunel commences, dam and "bridge are connected by a 

“The first masonry works are con- long line of masonry revetement; and, 
structed at Myapur. They consist — Is’t, on the opposite bank, the similar line 
of a dam across the. branch of the of revetement with bathing ghats, , 
' Qanges, having 38 opetungs of 10 feet complete the works at the head of the 
ewdi, fitted with gates or sluitees and artificial channel.”~[Ca7ctt«a ffephw.] 
fiank overfoUs, hy which a blew wbter- .* lii the India House Statistics it is 
wayof 517 feet is secaifedJ^thopatrtu^o set down at 180 miles, I sec tluit some 
ol floods firom the '€lafl|^i^ t£o other writers say 165 miles. 



Japtam 
cy ndles 
ilu. Tj 
lal iiite 
.affe of • 


Butiima, and Solani rivers, draiiiing respectively about 
six, eleven, and ciglit miles in lengtii of tiie Mil 


a nnmber of minor clianiiels, is not difficult to control ; 
blit the Enthmn and Solani are impediments of the 
Mghest class.. 

*vTlie artiiicial channel of the canal leaves Myapnr 
with a tmnsverse section, having a constant width at 
bottom of 140 feet, and a variable width at top, de« 
pendent on the depth of exeavationj but wliieh may be 
stated generally to be abont 200 feet. The depth of 
water provided for is 10 feet, and the slope of the bed 
about 18 inches per mile. Jufter pnrsning its course 


age, which are disposed of either by dams, or inlets 
and outlets, the canal is lowered iiito the valley of the 
Puthri river by means of tbe Balrndmabad "Ealls, which 
consists of two descents in masomy of 8 feet each, 
exactly similar to, although on a very mnch larger 
scale than, those of the Eastern Jumna Canal. These 
will be very massive works; and when the canal is 
opened, and its huge volume of water is poured over 
them, the sight will be a most striking one. Even 
ivitli the small supply of the Eastern Jumna Canal, the 
turmoil at the base of the Belka Ealb, wMch are, 15 
feet in height, is most formidable to behold, , , What 
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then will it be, wben ten times the quantity of water 
is thrown oyer falls 16 feet ?’^ 

Engineering of one land; financial 

dMcnities are of another. Where there is a suffi- 
ciency of skill the ma^tude of the work is nothing, 
if the labor and materials can be supplied. The great 
trunk line of the Ganges Canal has to be brought 
across the Soiani:^river. . '^The riyer itself/’ says the 
same high authority, is crossed by a masonry aque- 
duct, which will be not merely the largest work of 
the Imd in Indm, but one of the most remarkable for 
its dimensions in the world. The total length of the 
Solani aqueduct is 920 feet. : Its clear water-way is 750 
feet, in 15 arches of 60 feet span each. The breadth 
of each arch is 192 feet. Its thickness is 5 feet ; its 
form is that of a segment of a circle, with, a rise of 8 
feet. The piers rest upon blocks of masonry, s unk 20 
fet deep in the bed of the riyer, and being cubes of 
. ^ pierced with 4 Wells each, and untlersunk 

in the manner practised by natiyes of India in con- 
skuctmg their weUs. These foundations, throughout 
the whole structure, are secured by eyery deyice that 
^wledge or experience could suggest ; and the quan- 
tity of masonry sunk beneath the surface mil be 
scarcely lep than that yisible aboye it. The piers are 
10 feet thick at the springing of the arches, and 124 
feet in height. The total height of the structure aboye 
tlie yaHey of the riyer wdll be 38 feet. It not, 
therefore, be an imposing work, when yiewed from 
below, m consequence of this deficiency of eleyation ♦ 
but when yiewed &om aboye, and when its immense 
breadth IS observed, with its line of masonry channel, 
whibh, when completed both north and south of the 
nyer, mil be nearly 3 miles in length, the effect must 
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Tlie water-way of tlie canal is formed in two sepa- 
rate cliailnelSj each. 85 feet in width. The side walls 
are 8 feet thick, and 12 deep, the expected depth of 
water being 10 feet. Various buildings are provided at 
the flanks of the aqueduct, and many minor arrange- 
ments are made, which it would be wearisome to 
describe here. A continuation of the earthen aque- 
duct, about f of a mile in length, connects the masonry 
work with the Iflgh bank at Boorkhi, and brings the 
canal to the termination of the difB.cult portion of its 
course. Such details convey hut a very imperfect idea 
of the work. They are, however, the only substitutes 
for plans, or other grapMc representations ; and it may 
be hoped that they are intelligible enough to give some 
conception of the magnitude of the structoes. 

It will perhaps give additional clearness to ^vhat 
has now been stated, if some details of the amount of 
labor, and the quantity of materials, which will be 
requii'cd to complete tlie wort witlijii six years, are 
exhibited; and "vvith this view the following calcula- 
tions made by Major Baker, late director of the canal, 
are given: 

Calculation of means required to complete the Solani Aqueduct in six years. 

“ For 8,749,524! cubic feet of masonry in aqueducts 
and revet ements will be required': 

L. B. B. 

Bricks (12” X 6” X 2^) . . 69,996,192 

Surklii (1,924,894 cubic feet) . . . 13,474,268 

Total of Bricks . . . 83,470,450 

Lime . . . . . . . 962,447 cubic feeffc. 

Or say eighty-four millions of bricks, and one miflion 
cubic feet of luno. 

“ The work people required in preparing and using 
the materials are as follow : 


In Brickmaking (inclusiTe of wood cutting) 

In bmlding blasonrpr and laying Moon. . . * 

In pounding Surkm , i , , , , , . , , ; 

In undersinking the foundation Blocks . . * 

In eartburork of AquedueV (excltiidTo of 


Brickmakers. La 


141,666 , 

Masons. 

306,233 


3,143,333 

781, 94S 
641,632 
31J>i?4o 

i,9A7S» 



•,**Fiva centuries,” says Baird Smith, 
" were not sufficient to obliterate the 
canals of Feroze, and these, as com- 
pared to the works of the British Qo- 
vernment, were limited in extent, tem- 
porsT}”' in construction, and feeble in 
their powers of resistance to the de- 
stroying band of time.” 

I A passage in a little book by Sir 
Digby Neave (“ Three Days in Con- 
nemara”) has attr^ted my attention 
whilst this sheet is passing trough the 
press. "Writing pr marily on the sub- 
ject of Irish famines, and the measures 
wliich hare been taken, in case of their 
recurrence, to mitigate their sererity, 
the tourist alludes to Indian Amines, 
and what hits been done to present 
them, and comments on the money- 
wages paid for the people’s work. 

“The country,” he says, ♦‘is being 
opened up, for the civilising^ process is 
now begun, coupled, as. I trust it wiU 


be, with a boon never before extended 
to India under any dynasty — ablessing, 
I really believe it may be fairly termed 
a Christian one, a lever which has 
never been applied except in, the Chris- 
tian era to the elevation of the masses — 
money-wages. 

“ We have been slow enough in xnarJe- 
ing our career with great works of 
utility ; thank God these modern 
triumphs of civilisation, which are 
striking through the junf!es, will be 
unspotted with blood. The}- will not 
be made as the tanks, the pyramids, and, 
in our days, as the Mahmoody Canal, 
with men’s, women’s, and duldrei^’e 
lives, and a villanous calculation of the 
powers of human endurance, hut by a 
fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 
Then will the Christian be had in 
honor among the heathen, and his creed 
in reverence among the nations. 

“/Lephyrique influe surla morale, 
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•Hie total labor required is therefor©— 


Brickmakers 
Masons . 
Laborers 


141,666 

306,233 

6,850,701 


‘^The brickmaMng, to be completed in fiue years, 
allowing 190 days each year (dedneting Sundays and 
rainy seasons), would require per diem 149 brick- 
nioulders and 3309 laborers. The remaining work, to 
he completed in six years, allowing 250 working days 
per ammm, would require per diem 204 masons for five 
years, and for the sixth year 2471 laborers. The work- 
shops will require 50 smiths, and 80 to 100 carpenters 
per diem. An estahEshment of about 1000 bullocks 
(exclusive of contract carriage) will be required for the 
earth waggons, and other purposes.” 

This will be sometbdng to leave behind us, in those 
future days when we shall no longer sit at the receipt 
of custom among Mussulmans and Hindoos, and our 
Empire in India is a dream of the past.^ It uill be 
something to leave behind us ; and it will be something, 
too, that it should be said that every laborer em- 
ployed on this gigantic work received his wages on 
the appointed day, and that for every beast of bm’den 
the la’^ul hire was duly paid.f 



ct la morale sup Ic physique.’ I do not action is placed, as the imperious de- 
recite the remark for the truism it manda of the ‘physique’ must take 
contains, hat to call atteoticm to the ppecedepce of the requirements of the 
just order in which tliis reciprocatiug ‘morale,*” 


CANAL IREiaATION. ; ' 

Of tlie estimated agriciiltmal restilts of this great 
enterjirise it is time to speak. I coiitmiie to quote the 
same authority, hecause I Mow the e^ideuce to he the 
best'';.' 

“ The first point to determme is the extent to which 
the Boab udll he irrigated hy the canal and- its 


Canal. We have taken front the tables only the culti- 
vated and eiilturable ai'eas, hecause it is for these alone 
that irrigation has to he provided. 


1. Saharunpur . 

Cultivated area in acres. 

. 501,606 

Oulturable area in acres. 
392,508 

2. Muzufferauggur 


. 505,830 

236,216 

3. Meerut - 


. 972,213 

476,427 

4. Ilolundsiialiur 


. 657,071 

359,713 

5. Alighur 


. 901,405 

129,710 

6. Muttra 

■ 

676,323 

106,129 

7. Xurruckabad 


. 652,075 
. 613,338 

30.5,095 

8. Mynpuri 


182,000 

9. Etawali 


, 477,901 

139,850 

10. Cawnporc , 


, 781,173 

163,565 

11 . Euttehimr . 


. 518,812 

123,985 

12. AUaliabad . 


. 997,508 

231..597 


Totals . , 8,235,355 2,846,795 

‘‘The total area, cultivated and culturahle, of the 
above twelve districts, is therefore 11,102,018 acres. 

“Now, supposing that the full supply of the canal, 
being 6750 cubic feet per second, is rendered available 
for irrigation, as ultimately we have no doubt it will 
he, we Mow, from experience on the 'canals of the 
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Jmnna, that each cubic foot of tHs discharge is suffix 
cieut for the irrigation during the yeay of 218 acres, 
The total area wMch would he actually watered during 
the year would consequently amount to 6750+218=== 
1,471,500 acres, or, for facility of calcidation, say 
1,500,000 acres. 

“Assuming, as^a standard of comparison for the 
whole of the I)oab, the best hTigatetl districts on the 
Eastern Jumna Canal, namely, the western portion of 
Meerut, w'^e find, by reference to the statistical tables, 
that irrigating villages actually water one-third of their 
total areas. Consequently the suj)i)ly of the Ganges 
Canal woidd furnish abundant irrigation for an area of 
1,500,000x3=4,500,000 acres. 

“ In districts benefiting by canal irrigation, it is 
found that for such localities as, from position, difficul- 
ties of level, or other causes, cannot he provided with 
water, irrigation ffiom weds is extensively employed. 
Erom data given in the Special Committee’s report, it 
would appear that, in the best irrigated district on the 
"Western Jmiina Canal, the proportion of canal to well 
irrigation is as five to one ; assuming tins for theDoah, 
we should have an area, irrigated from w"clls, amoimt- 
ing to 900,000 acres. 

“The total area for which irrigation would be pro- 
\dded would accordingly amount to 6,400,000 acres. 
But the whole hTigable area of the Doah is, as formerly 
sholvn, 11,102,048 acres. TMs tract of country would 
therefore ho hrigated to the extent of very nearly one- 
half its surface — a xu'oportion equal to that of the best 
district w'est, and nearly double that of the best district 
east, of the J tmma. In mahing this comparison, it 
should not be overlooked that the best districts on 
existing canals have been sdected as standards for the 
whole Boah — a measure which tends to give a more 
limited range to the of the Ganges Canal than 
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would jhaye been tbe case had inferior tracts been 
selected. But we are- anxious to avoid aE appearance 
of exaggeration itT estimating the benefits to be antici- 
pated from this great work, and, as a rule, ^vill select 
such data as give minimum results, believing these to 
be abundantly convincing.” 

Having shown the actual amount of the land to be 
brought under irrigation, it remains only to exhibit its 
value, and to indicate the increased produce which the 
canal system will secure to the producer. 

Calculation of the gross value of crops which will he secured from injurg in famine 
seasons hij the grand Ganges Canal, 


KHIJEIF CROPS. 


Rupees. 


250.000 acrea of Sugar and Indigo, at Es. 80 per aero 

125.000 „ of Cottouj at Es. 48 per acre . . 

375.000 „ of Rico and , Sundries, at Es. 38^ per acre . 

2,00,00,000 

60,00,000 

r.44,37,500 


EUEBI CEOI^S. 


750,000 „ 

of Wheat, Barley, &c., at Es. 48 per acre 

3,60,00,000 

1,500,000 

Total . . 

7,64,37,500 


** Of this sum (upwards of 7| niillions sterling per 
annum) al30ut one-tenth wH return to Government in 
the form of land and water-rent, wliile the remainder 
win be the property of the agricultural community. 
It is needless to dwell on the importance of placing 
property, equal to between one-fifth and one-sistli of 
the value of the agricultural produce of the entire 
Presidency of Agra, beyond the infiuence of the sea- 
sons, and of insuring to the cultivators, under aU 
circumstances, a certain return for their labor. The 
influence of the canal on the improvement of the Boab 
must necessarily be immense. This great tract will 
become the garden of the North-Western Provinces; 
and we shaEhear no more of those devastating famines, 
which have hitherto swept across it, bringing physical 
wretchedness and moral degradation in their train. 

“ In addition to the certainty of retuims, the actued 
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produce of irrigated land exceeds materially that of 
land unirrigated. Prom data collected during the 
progress of the Revenue Survey, it appears that the 
excess on irrigated over unirrigated land may be taken 
for the Ruhbi, or cold weather crops, as being about 
SSOlbs. per acre for wheat, and about 7301bs. fbi* 
barley. Assuming the average of these for the general 
excess, we have the following estimate of the increase 
of produce due to the existence of the eanal: 1?60,000 
acres under Ruhhi croj)s will amount, 

at 640ib3. per acre, to , . . . 480,000,000ib3, 

The value of this iucrease, allowing the market rate 
to he one maund, or 801bs. per rupee, would amount 
to rupees 60,00,000, or 600,000^. per annum. 

*^Wg have not data sulheieiit to enable us to esti- 
mate in detail the increase on the Khurif crops; hut 
considering that this season, including as it does sugar, 
indigo, and cotton, is, by far the most jirofltaHe to the 
cultivator, aM that irrigation exercises an equally 
beneficial effect upon it, as upon the produee of the 
Ruhhi, we may ^vith great safety conclude that the 
increase during the Khurif will he at least equal to 
that during the Ruhhi, Hence the total increase of 
the value of the produee would amount to 1,200,0001. 
per annum, a sum nearly equal to the total capital 
invested in the c^al.*’* 

Leaving the line of the Ganges, let us now cross the 
Sutlej and see what is doing in the Punjab to fertilise 
the thirsty land. The development of the resources 
of the country by means of improved methods of 
irrigation and channels of ‘feommunication, was from 
the very first one of the leading ideas in Lawrence’s 
mind. He was continually pressing upon the su- 

* It may be mentioned Ixere that the will yield an annual surplua of 350,000/. 
•writer rwy clearly demonstrates that — more than twenty per cent, on the 
the great Ganges Gansd, afitbr payiitg capital inrested. 
for repairs and increased establishment 




money to the construction of roads 


soon return itself tenfoldj in increased revenue, to the 
treasury of the State. *‘If the Punjab,” sueh was the 


civil establishments, while taxing the 


less than 


can do so we assuredly cannot esjiect to win their good 
will) ; if we wish to feed the thousands of human beings 
whom the change of rule must necessarily throw out of 
employment, we cannot -more readily do so than by 
cutting new canals, and improving the beds of the old 
ones.”*,' '■ ■ 

To no one could an earnest appeal of this kind 


an echo responsive to every word than from Pord Dal- 
housie. “ Since I first addressed the Court of Directors 
on tins subject,” he wrote in a minute dated Deceinber 6, 
1850, have personally visited the several districts of 
the Manjhir, as well as the southern portion of the Baree 
Doab, near Mool tan, and the lower portion of the Sindh 
Saiigm* Doab, and of the Trans-Indus province. Every- 
where I found evidence of the wonderful effect produced 
by irrigation, wherever the means could: be obtained ; 
every^vhere I foiind lands of vast extent, fertile properties 
now lying comparatively waste, but wanting only water 
to convert them into j)laii^s of the richest cultivation ; and 
everywhere I found among the people the keenest anxiety 
to be {Supplied with that by which alone they could be 
enabled to turn their labor to good account. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the political importance of hold- 
ing out to the people of this Doab an eaily prospect of the 

* 5wcfarv of Lahore Board to Secretary of suprerntt Government 2®, 1850. 
MS. Eeeords. 
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formation of canals tbrougliont its length, and breadths 
whilst the statements which have recently Tbeen, and 
which now are, submitted to the Court, appear to afford 
satisfactory proof that the revenue of the new province 
will fairly warrant this large expenditure, and that the 
undertal^g itself will be riclily profitable to the trea- 
sury of the State.” 

As freely and as earnestly as the Governor-General 
responded to the Lahore Board, the Court of Directors 
responded to the Governor-General. have al- 

ready,” they wrote, “ in our despatch of the 5th De- 
cember, 18i9, shown the importance which we attach 
to the extension and improvement of public works 
in the Punjab, and concurring entirely in the views 
taken by the Governor-General of the advantages, 
social, political, and financial, likely to result from the 
construction of the canal in question, we readily give 
our cordial assent to the undertaldng, in the full con- 
fidence that the utmost care iviU he exercised in select- 
ing officers competent in every respect for designing 
and caw’ying into execution, with efficiency and a due 
regard to economy, a work involving so large an expen- 
diture of the public money.”t 

The great work here recommended is known as the 
Baree Doab Canal. The projected fine stretches from 
the Bavee river, some miles below the fort of Shalipoor, 
across the Baree Doab, west of the towm of Butteeala, 
and falls again into the Bavee sixty miles ahoveMooltan* 
The entire length of the canal, with its several hranches, 
win be 4i50 miles. $ It will be available for navigation 

* MS. Itecords: land 'between tlie Earee and the Beeas, 

■f Cowt of Directors to Governor- will throw off a large braaeh at the 
General, April 25, l851« Tillage of Tibbree, eight tnilee below 

J The course of the canal, with its Deena^mig^ar. Tliis branch will suppl;^ 
branches, is thus described by Colonel two channels terminating in tlie Sutlej 
Hapier, of the Engineers, under whose —the one at Bohraon, the other at 
superintendence the work is prooeading; Kussoor. The main channel passes 
“The Baree Doah Canal will leave the west of tlie town of Butteeala, nearly 
Raree some mBes bdow the fort of parallel with which it again throws off 
Shalipoor, and following the h%he«it a branch, which will water the country 
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as well as irrigation. Its estimated cost is 500,000/, ; 
and it is calculated that it may be completed within 
five years firom the date of its commencement. 

Of the immediate productiveness of such a work-— 
apart from the after-results of increased cultivation— -there 
seems to be little doubt. An equitable water-rate would 
yield, after deducting all expenses of establishment and 
repairs, M per cent, annually on the outlay. “Sup- 
posing,” says Colonel Napier, “ that 2500 cubic feet of 
water will be available for irrigation, and adopting 
Colonel Cautley’s data for the Ganges Canal, that one 
cubic foot of water per second will irrigate 350 beegahs, 
or 218f English acres, 2500 cubic feet of water, at the 
rate of 1 rupee per Punjab beegah, or R. 2 6 10 per 
acte, will yield a return of 

Rupees. 

Water Rent . . . , . . . . . 13,27,311 

Water Mills ‘ . . . . . . . . 40,000 

Transit-duties and sale of canal produce . . . , 30,000 


Deduct annual expense of establishment and repairs , 1,90,000 

Balance . . . . 12,07,000” 

or 24 per cent, upon the outlay. But I have written 
too innch already on the advantages of canal irrigation, 
to render it necessary for me to say, in this place, that 
the direct money return for the sale of the water is but a 
small element in the financial consideration of the ques- 
tion, and has no bearing upon the moral aspects of the 
case."* 

I have shown what are the grand material results 
already realised or anticipated, on the securest data, of 
the system, of canal irrigation, which the British Go- 
vernment is now carrying out so vigorously in Upper 
India. How it will change the whole face of the 

m the neighbourhood of Lahore, and sixW miles ahOTe 3!i£ooItan.”-^JSfc»«>- 
will fall into the Raree about thirty ranaum by Cdond Napier, MSU Sicord$.'} 
miles beloy that city. The main line * farther, details of the Baree 
continues its course down the centre of Xtoah Cbuial, Appendix E. 
the high laud, and &fls into the Rar« 
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country, and wliat wiE be tlie magnificent effect, when 
the entire sclieine, including that o± tbe proposed 
Sutlej Canal, is perfected in all its parts, I leave it to 
tbe nnagmation of tbe reader to conjecture* I bave 
beard a man, advanced in years, wbo bad retired to 
this country after years of bonorable service, declare 
that tbe completion of tbe great Ganges Canal would 

.•t ras *! -iii -jr*** t i 


Of tbe moral results of these great reproductive 
works I need not particularly speak, for tbey are those 
which ever attend increased security and prosperity, 

ej 


To fertilise tbe land is to civibse the people. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything that will have a greater 
effect upon the civilisation of the iohahitants of Upper 
India than the great remedial measure which guards 


ralising effects of famine, and secures to every man 
individually his daily bread, f 


* See Appendix E. 

f Before (luittingthia attractive sub- 
ject of canal irrigation, I may mention 
that Captain Baird Smith, daring his 
recent furlough to Europe, visited Italy, 
and inspected the great canal works of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, and after- 
wards, with a similar scientific object, 
the United States of America, at the 
expense of the East India Company. 
He has now returned to India, and has 
been appointed, I believe, to superin- 
tend the execution of the great Ganges 
CanaL The results of the Italian tour 
have been given in a very important 
work on Italian irrigation, in which 
the writer thus comprehensively states 
his impression of tho relative merits 
of the Italian and Indian works; — “ As 
regards the works themselves, whether 
reference is had to their designs or 
modes of execution, I do not think that 
. the Italians are inferior to ourselves; 
and in regard to the manner in which 
the efficiency of the work is main- 
tained, I must frankly say decidedly 
inferior,” There is another passage 

in his work which I am tempted to 


quote; for the lesson it conveys is an 
important one: — “ I have thought it 
right to say these few words on the 
comparative dimensions of Italian and 
Anglo-Indian canals, because I found 
that nothing whatever was known of 
the latter among the intelligent en- 
gineers of Lombardy and Kedmont. 
Nor do I wonder at this, for in England 
there is nearly equal ignorance; and I 
cannot refrain from saying that I think 
the Government of India does itself 
the most grievous injustice hy taking 
no measures whatever to convey to the 
public authentic information regard- 
ing these great works, which with 
equal advantage to its subjects and 
itself, it has been occupied in de- 
veloping vigorously during the last 
thirty years. The imjpressions of the 
character of the British Government 
in India, among intelligent foreigners, 
I found to he of a veiy unsatisfactory 
kind, and it waa gratifying neither 
national nor my personal feelings, to 
have to rectify .tlie idea that we had 
done little or nothing to improve the 
condition of the people. As men’s 




A list of these works occupies a folio volume. Some 
of them, of course, are of limited extent; but they 
indicate the continued, quiet, beneficial action of an 
enlightened Government, eager in small things as in 
great, to contribute to the happiness of the people. I 
am necessarily obliged, in such a work as this, to pass 
over very much that might be adduced in illustration 
of the great subject of Indian Progress, for my space 
and my time are both restricted, and even at a period 
of unusual excitement, the patience of the public, in 
respect of matters of Indian administration, has no 
very extensive limits. Much might be said of the 
irrigation system of Southern India, differing as it does 
greatly from that of the North ; but still most 
dally affecting the productiveness of the soil and 
the prosperity of the country. The works known as 
the “ Cauvery Annicut”— -works intended to ser 
cure, by embankments, the waters of the Cauvery 
river in the Southern Peninsula for purposes of irri 
g9,tion, are approaching towards completion. Similar 
works for the Godavery and Eastnah rivers, in 
the northern parts of the Madras Presidency, have 
been sanctioned, and are in progress of execution. 
In 1849, an expenditm*e of 91,000/. was sanctioned 
for the former work ; and in 1850, 150,000/. for the 
latter.* 


xniods in Hbrthern India were 
thoroughly &miliar with the nature 
and haianences of vorka of irrigation, 
I found that, even the imperfect 
accounts that I wets able to give of 
what the English in India had already 
effected in this department, were pro- 
ductive of good. The constant <»m- 
Dientary on the information 


was, however, * Why are no accounts 
of such works communicated to the 
woridr And X earnestly hope it may 
yet be considered desirable that a 
worthy record of them should be 
made.” 

* With , reference to the , Kietnah 
Annicut, the Court obsorre iu their 
letter of January ^ 185it *'The pro* 
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Wliilst these great works of Irrigation were in pro- 
gress, the improvement of the means of internal land« 
communication, in all parts of the country, was engaging 
the attention of the Indian Government, and evoking the 
energies of their executive officers. And steadily and 
effectually has the good work been prosecuted. Fore- 
most among recent achievements is the great Trunk 
Eoad. It stretches from Calcutta to Delhi, and thence 
to Lahore and Peshawur. Its total length is estimated 
at 1423 miles, and is thus divided; 

Milea. 


Calcutta to Delhi .... 887' 

Delhi to Eurnaul . . . . 78 

Kurnanl to Loodhianah . . . 124 

Loodhianah to Ferozepore . . 74 

Ferozepore to Lahore ... 50 

Lahore to Pesha'vrar . . . 210 


Total 1,423 

This fine road was commenced soon after the Act, 
under which India is now governed, came into opera- 
tion. It has been completed as far as Kurnaul, a dis- 
tance of 960 miles, and is now being jpushed forward 
with vigor. It is a metalled or macadamised road, 
“smooth as a bowling-green,” and has hitherto cost about 
lOOOZ. per mile. It is estimated that the cost of keeping 


ject has been submitted to the exatnl- 
natiou of those .whoso scientific ac- 
quircmentst, general experience, and 
local knowledge render them the most 
competent to fbrm an opinion as to its 
merits, and has receiyed the strongest 
recommendation from those authorities 
under whose consideration it has i)a8sed. 
We hare carefully examined the i)aper8 
euhinitted to us, and have satisfied our- 
selves that every possible means have 
been adopted to obtain the fullest assur- 
ance of the practicability of the pro- 
posed undertaking, and that the greatest 
cure has been taken to prevent future 
disappointment in respect to the esti- 
mates, both of costs and returns. Under 
these circnmstances, and eoncmxlng 
luUy in the observation of Sir Heuiy 


Pottinger, that independently of the 
undoubted benefit wljioh must in due 
time accrue to the State by a great 
increase of revenue, it is positive 
duty which the British Government 
owes to the inhabitants of the districts 
which the Annicutis meant to fertilise, 
to adopt a measure which, under God’s 
blessing, will for ever avert the horrors 
of famine under which they have before 
so deplorably suffered,’ we readily give 
our cordial sanction to the undertaking, 
and trust that matters will be so ar- 
ranged, that the establishment employed 
on the Godavery Annicut may not be 
broken up and dispersed, but may be 
made fully available for the works on 
the Kistnali.” 
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&e entire line in repair will not fall short of 50 0001 ner 

anm iTn. ' ’ * 

Of 4e amount of traffic on this road, some idea may 
be gathered from the following statement, derived from 
statistical tables published by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces. “ During the year 1846-47 
a party of five individuals, with one overseer, were 
stationed at the two principal bridges. The men re- 
Heved each other night and day. The following ficnires 
may convey some idea of the importance of this great 
arteiy in the body politic, of the traffic which annually 
passes along this great channel of communication • and 
of the advantages which might be anticipated from a 
railway D^ng the year 1846-47, there passed along 
the road at the Paudu-bridge, as transport 


Hackeries 

rLaden. 

■) ^ Soodn at 20 maocds each, 

Maunds. 

969,780 

Camels 

i 14,417 

^Laden. 

! 9,782 „ 

1 Unladen. 

M at 6 maunds each, 

58,692 

Bollocks 

and 

Bofikloes. 

1. 9,766 

f Laden. 

I 16,261 „ 

j Unlade 

at 4 maunds each 

65,044 


Total weight of Goods ... 

1,093,516 


Besides these, there passed travellino-, 


D) 

Foot PaBsengers ... 665, .‘547 ... Sheep and Goats 21 
Coohea and Banghis 7,883 ... ElepLSe . .7 S 
••• Horses and Ponies 40,30-i 


Total 673,230 


62,329 


Buggies 617 
Belilis ...9,950 
Piilkis ...1,798 

12,365* 


Of the measures which have been taken to <nve 
security to the traveller along this gi-eat pnbKo wav, 
something may he said in this place. A veiV recent 
ratei-— a gentleman of high character and elevated 

* Siatisiics of Cavmpore, quoted hi Calcutta lleview. 
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official position — speaking immediately witli reference to 
tlie state of the country about Cawnpore, which does 
not unfairly represent the general condition of the Upper 
Provinces of India, says : — 

“ Since the year 1848, numerous measures have been 
adopted for the comfort and protection of travellers. 
Besides the halting-grounds for troops, serais have been 
erected at convenient intervals, and provision depdts 
have been established by Government, which stations its 
own contractors there, and compels them to conform to 
rules framed for the prevention of extortion or exor- 
bitance. So that the traveller finds board and lodging, 
and accommodation for man and beast, at road-side inns 
provided by the State. For the protection of the road, 
there are fixed, at intervals of not less than two miles, 
2 ither guard-houses with two watchmen each, or police- 
stations of greater or smaller calibre, according as the 
locality may require. Taking the number of the watch- 
men, and of the regular police employed upon the road, 
into consideration, there cannot be much less, upon an 
average, than one officer, of one kind or other, to every 
half mile of road.”^ 


* Calcutta Eeview. Article;' “ Sta- 
tistics of Cawnpore.” I may add in con- 
firmation of the above statement, tlje 
following by another writer, who speaks 
of his part of the country : 

“ The arrangements for watching the 
Grand Trunk Road in the district with 
which we happen to be best acquainted, 
are as follow: Every two miles along 
the road there is a police-station, with 
three policemen. These men are drafted 
from the body of the district police, 
are well armed, and wear a becoming 
uniform. Tlie hours of their respective 
night-watches arc fixed, and each man, 
on joining a road police-station, has a 
written notice given him, specifying 
the precise duties of his office From 
10 p.m. tO'4 a.m. two of the three 
night guards patrol the roads. Horse 
patrols are statloncid at convenient 
distances, and to keep them on the 
,Uert, a written and. pairdle is 


sent from the magistrates court to each 
end of his district. The written parole 
is returned by the district post, so that 
the authorities have proof that once, at 
all events, each night, the horsemen, 
patrol their portion of the road. To 
keep all up to this work, along the 
forty miles of road, three mounted 
jemadars are stationed, who send in 
written reports every morning of the 
exact spot where they passed each 
horse or foot patrol during the night. 
In the district to which we allude, in 
addition to the forty miles of Grand 
Trunk Road, there is, at least, an equal 
length of Branch Trunk Road leading 
towards Agra, wliich is watched and 
patrolled in the same manner. During 
the past year, no one single case of 
highway robbery has taken place ; and 
though the traffic has been great, the 
amount of property stolen at night 
from travellers at h^ting^places, so &r 
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Let these statements be compared -with what I hare 
shown to, be the security of the highways in the time 
of the Emperor Jehanguire, and let ns strike the 
balance with an honest hand.* 

Two other trunk roadsj of lesser proportions, blit 
still of very considerable extent, have also been com- 
menced and carried some way towards Completion. 
The Bombay and Agra Trunk Boad was commenced 
in 1840, under the government of Lord Aucldand. 
Its total extent is 734 iniles. The expense of eon- 
stmetion has amounted to 243,676Z. — about B30^ per 
mile. It is not metalled, except in parts, f Tbe cost 
of repair is calculated at about 6000^. per annum. 
The formation of the Calcutta and Bombay mail 
road was sanctioned by the home Government in 
1840. A portion of the distance — that is, from Bom- 
bay to Ahmednuggur — 158 miles, had been pre- 
viously completed. The remaining distance &om 
Ahmednuggur to Calcutta is upwards of iOOO miles. 
The estimated expense is about half a million. J 


as can be ascertained, does not exceed 
1200 ruiHjes (900 of which are the ralue 
of a bale of silk cut off a cart under 
the nose of a sleepy watchman). 
When it is considered that in this dis- 
trict there are no restraints put upon 
travellers as to" where they shall halt, 
and that parties of wearied merchants 
are spending the night all along the road 
under the canopy of heaven; when the 
following table of traffic, too, is taken 
into account, it will bo acknowledged 
that due care is taken to protect the 
commerce of the country- Of loaded 
carts (of one to eight bullocks each) 
thei’e were 28,168 drawn by 99,714- 
bullocks. The beasts of burden, camels, 
bullocks, horses, &c., carrying loads, 
amounted to 34,820. This is the account 
of what passed on the Grand Trunk 
Road alone, in the year I85l. Above, 
I.C., to the west of the point where the 
Agfa Branch Road meets the Grand 
Trunk Road, from and to Agra along 
the branch road, an almost equtd 
amount of traffic passed. Now, allowing 
that each bullock and beast of burden 
drew or carried on on average pro* 


perty worth ten rupees, the losses of 
merchants by theft, in the two roads, 
cannot be set down at more tlian 
two pie per hundred rupees, and by rob- 
bery nil. And as no single instance of 
cattle theft occurred duriiig the year 
on the road, eitlier of loaded or not* 
loaded cattle, the ten pie per hundred 
rupees, or fourpence per hundred 
pounds sterling.” — [Rato’ North- 
Western Provinces.^ 

* See ante, pages 45, 46. 
f Whether the highly metalled roads 
are acceptable to the people, is some- 
what doubtful— admirable as, in many 
respects they arc, and greatly ns they 
contribute to the furtherance of im- 
proved means of communication. We 
must not, at all events, look at the sub- 
ject with our English eyes, for the 
natives of India seldom shoe their cattle, 
and they complain that the metalled 
roads wear out the hoofs of their beasts. 
They ai’e often to be seen travelling by 
the sides of the trunk roods — any- 
where rather than on them. 

]; India House Statistics, 
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Of tlie cross-roads wMcli iaterseet all parts of the 
country, it would be impossible to give any detailed 
acooimt. These roads are made and repaired by means 
of funds raised, in some places from the tolls on public 
ferries, in others, from a rate of one per cent, paid 
by the landholders on the G-ovemment Bevenne, 
and which in reality is a remission to that amount.* 
One local example will illustrate both the extent of 
these roads, and the manner of their management. 
«VThe district,** says a recent writer on the Statistics 
of Oawnpore, “ is intersected in every direction by 
mimetalled road, , passable for nine months in the 
year. These roads are repaired every year after the 
rains. Exclusivo' of the trunk road (which is under 
the superintendence of an engineer officer), the aggre- 
gate length of road under charge of the committee 
amoxmts to 5O0 'miles. The members of the com- 
mittee are composed partly of - European and partly of 
native gentlemeni*"* 

I have spoken of what has been done in the Punjab 
for the irrigation of the country by means of the Baree- 
Eoab Canal. I may add here that smaller canals of irriga- 
tion have been opened out, or old ones have been repaired. 
Good roads, too, are starting up everywhere. In less 
than two years the great trunk road — one of the finest in 
the -world — ^wilT be extended to Peshawur, and so link 
the capital of British India -with the frontier of Afghan- 
istan. Cross-roads are being made in every direction. 
Already eight hundred miles of new road have been laid 
down in the Lahore, district alone. At every stage along 
the new main roads serais have been constructed, and 
police posts established at an interval of every two or 
three miles. Thousands of trees have been planted by our 
English administrators ; and soon, from one end of the 
country to the other, the reproach of want of verdure 
win be wiped away, 

^ See isrece^g chapter, page 364, 
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The state of the roads in the Madras Presidency wonld 
seem to vary according to local drcnmstances. An ex- 
penditure of four lakhs of rupees a year upon the trunk 
roads has been authorised by the Court of Directors j 
but it does not seem that progress has been made com- 
mensurate with this liberality. Some of the district re* 
ports represent the roads in the interior to be in a state 
of decay, whilst others show that internal communication 
has been greatly facilitated by their excellent condition. 
From Salem, for example, the reports are very favorable. 
“ The roads m this district,” it is said, “ are kept in re- 
pair without expense to Government. It is worthy of 
remark, that in 1847, there were no less than 400 miles 
of road traversed by carriages without obstruction at all 
seasons, besides branch roads, which only require some 
bridges to place them in equally good condition. The 
amount expended by Government from 1821 to 1840, 
was large, but the results were also very great. In 1848, 
the number of carts employed by the community ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year by eighty, which is at- 
tributed to extended trade from the improved state of the 
roads.”* A more recent writer, who brings down the 
statistics of this district to the beginning of 1852, shows 
that the improvement has been progressively increasing. 
“ Hext to freedom of commerce,” he says, “ we would 
place the fadlity of locomotion, the state of public roads; 
and on this subject we can speak with unmixed satisfac- 
tion. From one end of the district to the other, from 
north to south, and from east to west, excellent roads, 
bordered by flourishing avenues, do honor to the zeal 
and perseverance of several collectors, who have suc- 
cessivdy turned thefr^^^^^ to this subject; and, 

above ah, ihe late Mr. Orr. The whole extent of 
roads within the district, which has been completed, 

* Official Returm — Riqtprt on'Pvbtie Worh, 1851. 
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planted, guarded by ditches, and with few exceptions 
marked by mile-stones, amounts to 726 miles. They are 
traversed, night and day, by hundreds of country carts, 
without let or hindrance, and may be traversed by 
any English traveller in his own carriage.”* From 
Tanjore, too, it is reported that “ considerable im- 
provement has recently been effected throughout the 
province in the formation and opening out of roads, 
and the bridging of streams. The public have been 
greatly benefited by the completion of the repairs 
sanctioned in 1847 for the lines between the towns of 
Tanjore and Tivady, Tanjore and Combaconum, and 
the chain of communication is thus rendered perfect.”! 

One more illtistration of the progress that has been 
made, in some parts of the Madras Presidency, may 
here be advantageously adduced. It is stated that 
the number of bridges built in the Salem district 
amounts to eighty-four. In connexion with this fact, a 
curious circumstance is stated by a local miter. 
“When the district was first handed over to our 
Government, an application was made to Colonel 
Bead, by the officer commanding, for bricklayers to 
assist in building the officers’ bungalows. Colonel 
Bead’s answer is on record, and states that no such 
person as a bricklayer existed in tlie district. In the 
last two seasons a bridge has been built over the river 
Oauvexy of twmnty-six arches, each of sixty feet span, 
chiefly hy bricklayers and artificers of the Salem 
district.”! 

Under the Bombay Presidency considerable progress 
has been made, especially in the improvement of in- 
ternal communication. Something had been done 
before the Act under which India is now governed 

CcdeuHa Review^ June^ 1852. St. Cfeorge.—Reporl on East India Fuh- 
Artlck: *i£dnd Revenue of Madrasi lie WorfeSt August 1, 1851, 

f Retwm from tile Premdauy <if Fort ’ J CaktUta Review. 



are those m Kandeish, where the ‘‘himdarahs,” hy 
means oi; which the country was formerly Watered 
have been restored. In Bombay, as elsewhere, the 
want of money has been severely felt ; and I am not 
sure that more would not have heen done, if 
been less of centralisation in our system. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I have confined myself almost entirely, in this 
chapter, to the subject of roads and canals. Of 


* This is part of the hetweea and tenks. llie leronttc-ofacers are 
Bombay and Agra, a con1aima1ao]:i of empoir^^d to supply the agriculturists 
thcThama road. ^ num^ for the improTement of 

t The principal irrigation df the these worka 
country is effected by means of wella 
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coBstmction of railways and their effects on the 
prosperity of the coimtry it is too early a day to speafc 
in detail. In each of the three Presidencies of India 
the construction of a line of railway has been sanctioned 
by the home Government, and commenced under the 
auspicea of a private company. The East India Com- 
pany have guaranteed the payment of interest on the 
subscribed capital to the extent of from 4| to 5 per 
cent.* The Electric Telegraph has also been intro- 
duced into India. A line of wires between Calcutta 
and Kedgeree, near the mouth (ff the Hooghly, now 
flashes the message from the ship to the counting- 
house. The success of this experiment, conducted by" 
a member of that service to which science, in various 
branches is so much indebted— the medical service of 
the East India Company— convinced the Court of Di- 
rectors of the practicability of a vast extension of the 
system, and, under the superintendence of Dr. W, 
O’Shaughnessy, an entire line of telegraphic commu- 
nication, extending to 3150 miles, and connecting Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, Simlah, and Lahore, is 
now speedily to be established. The estimated cost is 
35?. per mile, or 110,150?. for the entfre distance. t 
The amount, according to the official returns, ex- 
pended on ‘‘ PuhMc Works in India, comprising Boads, 
Bridges, Emhahkments, Canals, Tanks, and Wells,** 
is shown to he, on the average of the last fifteen years, 
about 300,000?. a year. % But averages of this kind, as 
I have said, are not worth much ; and it is my object 
to show not the average, but the progressive expen- 
diture on these works. In ISS'T-SS, the first year of 
the series, the total expenditure was little above seven- 

* That is, in Bengal, 5 per cent, on rations, as the Trigonometrical Snr. 
the first million; 4^ on the second. In vey, &c., I may, perhaps, aUu^ in an- 
Madras, 41-. In Bombay, 5 per cent. other place, 
t To tra. and other sdientific ope. $ In exact fignres, 299, 73SI 



Biatcd expenditure was nearly seventy lakhs of rupees 
(700, 000^.)* Of tMs latter sum, nearly fifty lakhs of 
rupees (600,000^.) are debited to the expenditure of 
the hTorth-Westem Provinces, including the Punjab, 



met by proportionate remissions of revenue, the pay- 
ments are in fact made by Government. They are 
estimated at not less than 100,000Z. a year. 

Therefore, although the total amount of the expen- 
diture on public works, set down in fiigured state- 
ments, amounts to no more than four milliG md a 
halff during the last fifteen years, this amount does 
not fairly rej)resent the cost of their construction and 
repair. It is to he rememhered, too, that these state- 
ments only relate to Beads, Bridges, Embankments, 
Canals, and Wells, and that “all buildings, civil or 
militaiy, except so far as they are connected with such 
works, as bridges or roads, are excluded.” { 

The estimated expenditure on Canals, Boads, &c., 
for the year 1850-51, has been shown to he 700, 000^. — 
precisely quadruple the amount expended on similar 




♦ That ia, in 1837-38, 17,35,913 ru- 
pe«Si fluod in 1851-52, 69,35,290 rupees. 


t 4,49,59,921 rupees. 

I India Houm Staiistwt, 





represents tlie annnal expenditure at the present 
time. There can he no doubt,’* * we are told, on official 
authority, “ that the disbursements in the two or three 
years foHomng 1850-61, -rtIL be greatly in excess of 
the expenditure of that year, inasmuch as in addition 
to the ordinary outlay they must include the larger 
proportion of the sum of two millions sterling, which 


that there . has been a progressive tendency, on the 
part of the Indian Government, both in its local and 
its home relations, to promote great works of puhHo 
utility. That the amount of money expended on such 
works is miserably small in comparison \vith the im- 
mense sums lavished on unproductive wars, is a fact 
which cannot he too deeply deplored. But there is no 
single truth which ought to stand out so prominently 
&om every picture of Indian Progress as tMs—that the 
exhausting wars, wliich have swallowed up the re- 
sources of India, have obstructed and Hmited this 
progress*, and that roads have not been made, canals 
have not been dug, bridges have not been built, in the 
number and to the extent which the interests of the 
country demanded, and the benevolence of its rulers 
desired, solely because the money, which was necessary 
to the construction of such works, has been abstracted 
from the public treasury to meet the expenditure in- 
curred by the ruinous wars in which we have been 

* India House Statistics . — is stated in India, it appears most desirable to 
by tlio same authority, that “In 1847 determine the direction in Avhich these 
sanction, was given for an annual exjsen- lines shall traverse the country, before 
diture of 40,000?. for a system of trunk incurring any great outlay on ordinary 
roads in Madras. No great progress ap- roads, which for tlie most part must be 
pears toliaye been made by the local Go- altered in their directions so as to be- 
vernment in this work; but as a system come subsidiary to the great arteries of 
of railroads is now abouttobe established communication.” 
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engaged. It is a tmtk to “be wept over by every friend 
of bnmanity, tbat, witbin tbe last fifteen years, whilst 
some five millions of money have been spent on great 
national works, tending to tbe development of the 
resources of the country, and the promotion of the 
happiness of the people, thirty millions have been 
spent on War. And, in every consideration by Parlia- 
ment or Press, by communities or individuals, of the 
good or bad government of our Indian possessions, 
this should be the foremost fact of ah. It is right 
that, when account is taken of what has been done, 
and what has been left undone by the rulers of our 
Indian possessions, we should measure not only the 
progress that has been made, but what, judging by 
actual results under the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, would have been made, if, throughout the 1^ 
fifteen years of which I have been speaking, Peace had 
smiled down upon the land. It is right thal, in every 
investigation of the working of the administrative 
machinery of what is called the East India Gompany, 
an inquiry into the causes of the melancholy retarda- 
tion of domestic improvement should he prominently 
instituted *, and that the responsibility of all this la- 
mentable waste of public money, which, properly ex- 
pended, might have conferred incaloulahle benefits on 
millions of our feIiow’'-suhjects, should he traced to its 
legitimate source. 
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PABT III 


CHAPTER I 

The first Judicial Tribunals— Tlie Mayor’s Courts— Efforts of 'Warren Hastinp — 
The Supreme Court of Calcutta. — Cornwallis and the Begulatdons — ^The rro« 
Tincial Courts — ^Reforms of I-ord William Bentinck — ^Increase of Natire 
Agency— Present State of the Company’s Courts. 

I WOTJLD ‘ proceed now to speak of tke administrative 
efforts wWoK We been made by the British Government 
in India for tke protection of life and property, and tke 
suppression of . crime; and to inquire into the effect 
which these efforts hare had upon the general happiness 
of the people, ' - 

In the early chapters of this work it has been briefly 
shown in what manner the first settlers provided for the 
occurrence of those mischances of lawlessness which 
are inseparable from all conditions of society,* and, 
most of all, from such a condition of society as ob» 
tained amongst us when we first planted our factories in 
the East Collisions, whether civil or criminal, with the 
natives of the country, subjected our people to the de-. 
cisions of the native tribunals ; and when we fell but 
among ourselves, in matters affecting property or person, 
our disputes, if of the former character, were settled by 
the President, or if of the latter, a Court was held, under 

• See ante, pages 65, 66. 
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tlie EjBg’s Commission, probably on board one of the 
vessels in tbe roads, and tbe offender was dealtrwith as 
its members, consisting of tbe chief naval and mercantile 
functionaries, might determine and decree. 

As time advanced, and tbe number of British sub- 
jects on the eastern shores steadily increased, and with 
■the increase necessarily arose more complicated relations 
both with the natives of the country and among our- 
selves, it became necessary to establish in our settle- 
ments judicial tribunals with more defined nowers TTlip 
Charter of 1661 empowered the CompaJr to app2 
Governors and other officers in their several factories 
and decreed that “ such Governor and his Council may 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the said 
factories, &c., according to the laws of England;” “and 
if the offence,” continued the Letters Patent, “shall be 
committed in a place where it cannot be tried, the 
offender may be sent to such other plantation or fort 
where there is a Governor and Council to try him, that 
justice may be done.” A further clause set forth,^ that 
the Kings subjects, employed by the Company in the 
limits aforesaid, shall suffer such punishment for offences 
there committed as the Company’s President and Council 
shall think fit and the quality of the offences require, 
and in case of appeal the offender shall be sent home for 
punishment. And for the better discovery of offenders 
all persons may be examined on oath before the Com- 
pany’s President and Council, touching the same.” In 
rfie grant of the island of Bombay, in 1669, the Court of 
Proprietors, or the Governor and Committees of the 
East India Company, were authorised “to make and 
publish, under the Company’s seal, laws and constitutions 
tor the good government of the island and its inhabitants, 
and to impose punishments and penalties extending to 
the taking away of life or member, when tbe quality of 
the offence shall require it; so that the punishment and 
the penalties are consonant to reason, and not repugnant 
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tOj but as near as may be agreeable to, tlie laws of Eng- 
land, and subject to tbe provisos and restrictions con- 
tained in the Charter.” The proviso was that the olfender 
did not appeal; but as every man sentenced to death 
was pretty certain to appeal, it would not seem that 
these Courts had any great power over the life of 
an offender, so long as they respected the letter of the 
Charter. 

It was, probably, this restriction which rendered the 
Courts, so established, ineffective for the restraint of 
crime. At all events, in 1726, the Court of Directors 
laid at the foot of the throne a representation that there 
was great want at Madras, Fort William, and Bombay, 
of a proper and competent power and authority for the 
more speedy and effectual administering of Justice in - 
civil causes, and for the trying and punishing of capital 
and other criminal offences and misdemeanors.” That 
they had good reason for this plaint is not to be 
doubted. The records wMch still remain of the pro- 
ceedings of the CoBita of Juetice anterior to this period, 
exhibit some curious instances of the manner in which 


men sat in judgment in thek own cases, and put their 
names to sentences against prisoners whom they them- 
selves .bad really prosecuted. Strange charges were made, 
and stranger punishments decreed-— but they are to be 
judged, not by a reference to the state of our judicial 
administration, either in England or in India at the 
present tinSe, but to what it was^ even in Great Britaini 


at the close of the seventeenth and the commencement 
of the eighteenth century. Such an entry, as the fol- 
lowing, has a strange appearance in these days, but, 
a century and a quarter ago, there may have been no- 
thing startling in it. It is taken from the records of the 
Court of Justice at Bombay: 


“ July 5, 1724, Br woman named Bastook, accused of diabolical 
practices, having been befeme whipped for the like, it appearing to 
proceed from her ignorance, which leads her sometimes to mingle 
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rice and other foolish ceremonies, which she thinhs efiectual 
to cure sick persons, ordered she receive eleven lashes at the 
church-door, and afterwards she and all persons that are found 
guilty of the like, do such penance in the church as customary.”* 

So igaorance was to be whipped, and to stand in a 
sheet at the church-door. But as not very long before 
the same ignorance was burnt at the stake in England, 
there was nothing, at that time, very noticeable in such 
a sentence. 

Certainly the plaint of the East India Company at 
this time was not without just cause. But the remedy, 
which was sought to he applied, was scarcely a shade 
better than the disease. Justice-gained little by the 
establishment of the Mayor’s Courts. The Letters Patent 
of September, 1726, which established these tribunals, 
really did but little to advance the interests of substan- 
tive jnstice.f These Courts were to consist of a Mayor 

* MS. JReeords. — This Court took tlie corporal’a confirmation, the v’ords 
cogtiisance also of military offences, plainly proved, and nothing to the con- 
and sentenced insolent troopers to be trary but a plain denial, the Court 
flogged. Take the following specimen, condemned him to receive thirty-nine 
which I have extracted from the re- lashes in the public bazaar, and to be 
cords of the Court: sent on board one of the Company’s 

“ Court of Justice at Bombay, theWor- vessels, there to serve during the Go- 
shipful John Hope, Chief Justice. vemor’s pleasure, without pay — (Mr. 
April IStii, 1724.— Mr. Braddyll, having Braddyll himself was one of the Court 
been much insulted by a trooper last which tried him and signed the sen- 
Monday night, when he was walking tence.) 

out with his lady, having been almost rid J The Mayor’s Court of Madras had 
over, and Mr. Braddyll calling to him existed before this, but with less de- 
bidding him take care and keep oflT, he fined judicial constitution, and less ex- 
returned in answer, ‘God d — n you; if tended powers. “They have a mayor 
I had a pistol I would shoot you and aldermen,” says an old writer, at 
through the head for a farthing.’ Mr. the commencement of the eighteenth 
Braddyll answering, ‘Would you so?’ centuiy, “who exercise the same autho- 
he again returned, ‘ Yes, I would— you rity as in corporations in England 
are a rogue and a rascal,’ On inquiry Quarrels, small debts, and other busi- 
being made who was down on duty that ness of the meaner sort, are decided by 
time of Jiight, one Matthew Bogle was them at a Court of six Aldermen, held 
fixed upon, Who. denies it; but the cor- twice a week in the Town EaU. Black 
poral of the first guard declaring that merchants commonly apply fo this 
it was him and no other, and the officer Court, hut Europeans usually seek 
of the /guard confirming of the same, favor of the Governor. When any are 
and, two witnesses to the insult, besides not satisfied with the Mayor’s Justice, 
Mr. Braddyll, viz., Captain Montague they may appeal to a higher couff^ 
and Ensign Mainwaring, both at the where for much money they have little 
time in tlie same place with Mr. Brad- law, with a great deal of formality, 
dyll, the Court considering the circum- Here a judge allowed by the Company 
stances, the voice agreeing (no other presides, who, on the report of a jury, 
trooper at that time being at the fort), gives a final decree of European male- 
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and nine Aldermen, seven of wliom, with the Mayor, 
were to be British subjects. They were, in fact, com- 
posed of the Company’s mercantile servants — men of the 
slenderest legal attainments, and the slightest judicial 
training. They undertook all kinds of business, civil, 
criminal, and prerogative — ^but were, to a certain ex- 
tent, controlled by the executive Governments, which 
were constituted Courts of Appeal. The President and 
Council and the members of the Mayor’s Courts were 
thus often brought into collision ; and between the two, 
I fear that neither law nor justice was treated with much 
respect. 

I have little doubt that the excesses committed by 
these early Courts have been considerably exaggerated 
by writers, who, not belonging to the privileged class of 
Company’s servants, looked askance at their doings, 
and magnified their misdeeds. But making every allow- 
ance for these exaggerations, it would still appear that 
justice was administered in a very arbitrary manner, and 
that law was held of little account. It was a story 
very current in those days that as the Company’s Courts 
had power only to inflict capital punishment for piracy, 
the widest possible interpretation was given to the word, 
and men were hanged as pirates who had committed some 
offence that had no sort of likeness to it.‘^ The laws 

factors; they hang none hut pirates, tice, the cause generally going according 
though, formerly here, have been men to the favored inclination of the Go- 
put to death for other crimes, whence vernor.” Another writer, the well-known 
I am apt to think that the Governors Captain Hamilton, who w'aa an inter- 
had then great powers .” — [Account of loper, says: “ If any frivate trader is 
the Trade in India, hy Charles Lochyer, injured by the tricks of a Governor, 
1711.] The same writer adds: “Law- and can find no redress, if the Injured 
y ers are plenty, and as knowing as can person is so hold as to talk of to ialknis, 
be expected from broken linendrapers he is infallibly declared a pirate:” The 
and other crack’d tradesmen who seek captain gives one or two instances of 
their fortunes here by their wits.” the extensive application of the word. 

* “A private trader,” said one writer, “ They have no martial law,?’ he says, 
“ if he has the misfortune to incur the “ at Port St. George, so they cannot 
displeasure of the Governor, is soon inflict the pain of death any other way 
found guilty of piracy,” Speaking of the than by whipping or starving, only for 
Mayor’s Court of Madras, he says, “ In piracy they can hang, and some liave 
matters of consequence, a few pagodas, been so fond of that privilege, that Mr, 
well placed,could turn the scales of Jus- Tale hanged his groom (Cross) for 


against piracy were wound up to a state of extreme 
stringency, and tlie Company’s servants, maddened by 
tlie insolence and audacity of tlie interlopers, doubtless 
abused the power wbicb was vested in them by those 
laws, and committed many grievous excesess. 

But such as they were, these Mayor’s Courts existed 
for half a century. As time wore on, the evil of a de- 
fective administration of justice became more painfully 
apparent. So long as these tribnnals took cognisance only 
of cases, civil or criminal, in which the hangers-on of the 
Factories were concerned-such as deserters from the 
shipping, small traders of Portuguese or Eurasian stock, 
native dubashes, speaking the English language, and 
others who lived upon the English connexion-— the evil 
consequences of an ineffective judicial system and an im- 
perfect Judicial agency were comparatively limited. But 
when our territorial dominion was extended— when on 
the banks of the Hoogldy we became occupants of land 
which we called our own, and the natives of India sub- 
mitted themselves to our authority and protection, it be- 
came obvious that we required something more than the 
'power of administering jiistice according to the laws of 
England, and that the whole question of judicial admi- 
nistration demanded our most serious thoughts. The 
natives of India knew nothing of English law, and if 
they had known anything of it, would have seen at a 
* glance how utterly inapplicable it was to the social con- 
dition of either Mahomedans or Hindoos. We had a 
very sanguinary code in those times. There were many 
offences, which to English eyes in the present day Iiave 
a strange effect with the word “ capital” prefixed to them. 
The enormity of these crimes no native of India could 
possibly be made to understand. And yet the people of 
Bengal, in and around Calcutta, were brought withhr the 

ndiog two or three days' journey oflfto as an act of land-piracy. It should be 
take the air** — probably for horse steal- mentioned, that these cases refer to a 
ing, which Mr. Yale, j^rhaps, regarded*- period anterior to 1726. 

‘ Y 2 
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network of tkese laws, and were sometimes made to feel 
tlieir terrible significance. The powers of the Courts 
were extended by law; our judges made other exten- 
sions for themselves; and the natives of India were 
hanged for the commission of acts which they believed to 
be justifiable, if not commendable, in the eyes both of 
God and man. One example of this will suffice. It is 
given on the authority of Mr. Verelst: 

“ In the year 1762 a native detected one of his women in an 
act of infidelity. Throughout the East women are wholly subject 
to the will of their masters, and every husband is the avenger of 
his own wrongs. The man, therefore, satisfied of her guilt, pro- 
ceeded to punishment by cutting off her nose. He was arraigned 
at the Calcutta Sessions. He confessed the fact, but urged that 
he had done nothing to offend the laws and customs in which he 
had been educated— that the woman was his property, and that 
hy such customs he had a right to set a mark upon her for her 
infaitty— that he had never heard of the laws by which they tried 
’ Hin, but desired to put one (Question to the Bench — Did they 
believethatif he had known the punishment to be death, ho would 
ever have committed what they now called a crime ? The man, 
notwithstanding this defence, was condemned and hanged— for if 
the Court possess jurisdiction, they must proceed according to the 
■Enghsh"laws»' 

This state of things could not be long endured. The 
people cowered beneath this new terror- — a terror 
doubly terrible, because they could not discern the shape 
thereof. It might meet them, at any time, in strange 
places — come upon them unaware, and destroy them 
, suddenly in their sleep, ere they had time to imderstand 
the unexpected danger that was coiling around them. 
In this extremity they presented, in March, 1765, a 
petition to the President and Council of Fort William, 
setting forth “the general consternation, astonishment, 
and even panic with which the natives at -all parts, mider 
the dominion of the English, are seized by this 
example of Kadachurn Mettre. They find themselves 
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subject to tbe pains and penalties of laws to wliicli tliey 
are utter strangers, and are liable, tbrough ignorance, 
unwillingly to incur them j as they are no ways interested 
in those laws, they cannot tell when they transgress them, ' 
many things being, it seems, capital by the English laws, 
which are only fineable by the laws of your petitioners’ 
forefathers, subject to which they have hitherto been 
bred, lived, and been governed, and that till very lately 
under the British flag.” The hand of the English lawyer 
was plainly discernible beneath the transparent covering 
of this petition,^ as beneath other petitions of much more 
recent date; but it really represented the feelings of the 
more intelligent native inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
surrounding country. At all events, there was abundant 
reason on their side, which there is not always m native 
petitions. It is characteristic of the people of Bengal, 
that as soon as they began to obtain some little insight 
into the powers of the Mayor’s Court, and to understand 
the class of offences which the Court was competent to 
punish mth extreme severity, they began to avail them* 
selves of the existence of those powers as an instrument 
of oppression among themselves, and to set forth charges 
one against another of such a character as would bring 
them most perilously under the heavy hand of the Eng- 
lish law. 

But ’ a time was now approaching when the necessity 
of looking more seriouriy at the whole question of 
internal adininistration, could no longer be withstood. 
The Dewanee passed into our hands ; and althbiigh we 
did not at once stand forth as administrators, it became 
our duty to keep a watchful eye upon the system, which 

♦ The petition was primarily for the not Imre boen arraigned thereon had 
remission of the aentenee passed on, he been versed in the laws to make ids 
BadachurnMettreforforgeiy. The peti- exception thei'cto— Lord Chief Justice 
tioners are made to say: “And farther Hales saying, that ‘there ia great 
'^our petitioners are advised that the exactnessreqidrcd in indictments where 
?aid indictment was very erroneous and life is at sta w ” 
naught, and that the said prisoner could 
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was 'to foe mamtained under tlie double Government^ 
and to endeavour to give it more beneficial effect. The 
Mayor’s Courts had yet some years of life remaining; 
but the evils of which I have spoken diminished under a 
giv ring conviction,, on the part of the chief servants of the 
Company, that English law was wholly inapplicable to 
the usages of native society\ We began now, more and 
more, to look into the practice of the. Native Courts, and 
to endeavour to understand the laws which their own 
magistrates administered. A great and solemn duty was 
now spreading itself out before us-— the duty of infusing 
the principles of English justice into the administration 
of the- Mahomedan law — of regulating and purifying the 
dispensation of that law, and improving existing insti- 
tutions, rather than demolishing them. During the years 
intervening between the grant of the Dewanee, and our 
open assumption of the duties of Dewan, the Company's 
• servants had acquired some knowledge and experience, 
which might be turned to profitable account. But /they 
were not then competent to take into their own hands 
the entire management of the Courts of Justice. The 
experiment at that early period would have been a 
dangerous one, and Hastings knew too well the character 
and the attainments of his associates to incur so for- 
midable a risk. . 

When, therefore, by the public- announcement that 
the Company had determined to stand forth in the cha- 
racter of Dewan, the whole responsibility of the civil 
administration of the country was thrown upon the 
President and Council, Hastings, though he wa.8 pre- 
pared to turn his supervisors into collectors of revenue, 
was not prepared to deliver into their hands the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice. He established in each 
district two Courts of Judicature— a civil and a crimi- 
jual court.* Over the former the European collector of 

* Known as the “Dewanee Adavrlut” and -^Eouzdaree Adawiut.” 
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each district was to preside, on the part of the Com- 
pany, attended by the provincial native Bewan, who 
with his officers was to he appointed by the President 
and Council. Over the others the old Mogul Judicial 
officers were to preside, with two Moulavees, or Maho- 
medan doctors, to expound the law. The Company’s 
European servants had no immediate connexion with 
the business of these criminal courts. But the collector 
was ordered to exercise a sort of general superintend*^ 
ence over their procedure— “ so as to see that all neces- 
sary evidences are summoned and examined ; that due 
weight is allow^ed to their testimony, and that the de- 
cision passed is fair and impartial, according to the 
proofs exhibited in the course of the trial.”* 

At the same time were established two superior 
courts, which w^ere to sit at the chief seat of Govern-- 
ment— the one known as the Sudder Bewanee Adaw- 
lut, and the - other as the Sudder Mzamut Adawlui 
The first of these, or chief civil coin*t, was to be pre- 
sided over by the President and two members of Coun- 
cil ; the latter by a Mahomedan judge, or ** chief 
officer of justice,” appointed by the Nazim, and 
attended by a sufficient staff of Mahomedan law 
officers. Over 'the general procediue of this court the 
same control was to be exercised by the President and 
Council as was vested in the eolleetors over the pro- 
vmcial criminal: comds.: 

T^ Sudder Courts were Courts of Appeal feom 
the different civil and criminal tribunals in the pro- 
vinctis, Tlieir precise po-wers and duties were clearly 
defined; whilst, at the same thne, many subsidiary 
regulations for the furtherance of justice if ere laid* 
dmvn and publicly announeed. They " exhibit on the 
Whole a sincere desire to secure equal justice to the 

* Qemral Meguhtions for the Adtni- CoUhrooke's Digest, Svpplmmtm^ vo* 
Hktrotioii of Justice, August 15, 1772 . — lumCr 
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people— to protect the, rights of all men without en- 
couraging the litigiousness which is so formidahle an 
ingredient in the native character.^ As the first essay 
towards the estabHshnaent of a judicial system for our 
new territories, these Regulations of 1772 are very 


not be canitted in any statement of the benefits they 
conferred on the people, that the oppressive exactions, 
under the head, of fines and fees, which had fed the 
revenue and iD«ad the law officers, under Mogul ma- 
nagement, w®re abolished, “ conformably to the wise 
and humane instruotions of our honorable masters, 
who, &om the same ^irit of equity have renounced the 
right, hitherto exercised by the country Government 
and authorised by tbe Mahomedan law, to a commis- 
sion on the amount of all debts, and on the value of 
all property recovered by the decrees of the Courts — a 
practice repugnant to every principle of justice.” f 
Such were the Regulations in force throughout the 
Presidency of Bengal when the Regulating Act” was 
passed. The thirinehth clause of this Act recited, that 
“ whereas his^^^^M George II., by Letters 

Patent, dated January 8, of the 26th year of Ms reign, 


* Thtts, on the one hand, it was 
ordered— That aa nothing is more 
condncive to the prosperity of any 
oonntry than a ftee and easy access to 
3 ostice and redress, tlie oolleetors shall 
at all times be ready to receive the 
petitions of the injured; and further to 
prevent their being debarred this 
access, from motives of interest, par- 
tiality, or resentment, in tlie oEQcers or 
servants of the Cutcherry, that a box 
sliall he placed at the door of the Cut- 
cherry, in which the complainants may 
lodge their petitions at any time or 
hour tliey please. That the collector 
shall himself keep the key of the box, 
anti each court-day have such urgees 
as ho may find in it read immediately 
in his presence by the Atxbeggy of the 
co»rt,” And on the other it was de- 
enwd — ^“That as tlie litigiousness and 
perseverance of the natives of this 


country, in their suits and complaints, 
is often productive, not only of incon- 
venienee and vexation to their adver- 
saries, but also of endless excuse and 
actual oppression, it is to be observed, 
as a standing rule, that complaints of 
so old a date as twelve years shall not 
be actionable; and further, should they 
he found guilty of flying from the one 
court to the other, in order to prevent 
and protract the court of justice, the 
party so transgressing shall be non- 
suited, and liable to fine or punish- 
ment.” And again, that “persons 
found guilty of preferring groundless, 
litigious, or vexatious appeals, shall be 
punished at the discretion of theSudder 
Dewanee Adawlnt by an enhaivcement 
of the costs, &c., &c.” 

•}• Lfttcr of the Committee of Circuit to 
Council of Fort William, August 15, 
17?2. — Cmebrooke's Digest, Supplement 
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granted to tlie said Company Ms Boyal Cliarter to 
constitute Courts of Civil, Criminal, and Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, and wMcli Charter does not sufficiently 
provide for the due administration of justice, <&c., it is 
therefore enacted that it shall he lawful for Ms Majesty 
to erect a Supreme Court, to consist of a CMef Justice 
and three other Judges, wMch said ^Supreme Court 
shall have full powers to exercise all civil, criminal, 
admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and appoint 
such clerks and other ministerial officers, with such 
salaries as shall he approved of hy the said Governor- 
General and Council, &c., and also, shall he at all 
times a Court of Becord, and a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer, and a gaol delivery, in and for the said Town 
of Calcutta, and factory of Eort ’William in Bengal 
and the limits thereof, and the factories suhordinate 
thereto.*’**^ The old Mayor’s Court was superseded hy 
this new tribunal ; and English lawyers went out to 
administer English law after the most approved West- 
minster model. 

Then began the great strife, the Mstory of wMch has 
been written in language so attractive, that few are 
disposed to censm'e the exaggerations with wMoh it is 
crusted over. A great and scandalous error was com- 
mitted by Parliament in not more clearly defining the 
jurisdiction of the Crown Court ; and the new English 
judges were not disinclined to take advantage of the 
obscurities of their Charter. They carried mth them 
to India the most inflated ideas of the beauties and 
benignities, of English law. They went out to save, 
and they destroyed. Instead of maintaining order 
and preserving peace, they threw- the settlement 

* The Letters Patent irhich the King tion of the Supreme Court — ^which, had 
was empowered in the Eegolating Act been less clearly stated in the Kegalat- 

tograntjwas dated 26th of March, 1774. Jng Act—but it still left them very 
It contained a great many clauses iu* ragae and uncertain, 
tended to define the powers and jurisdic- 
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mto co^sion, and engendered the most nnseemly 
strite.^ Instead of a blessing, they conferred a curse 

security, terror. I believe 
that they were honest and able men— that they behaved 
they were fufilling the mteutiorLS of the legislature^ and 
stadtog the people from wi-ong; hut thejrweut out 
TOth the most exaggerated ideas of the mefficiency- aud 
the tur^tude of the Company’s Courts, and behered 
mat so tong as they were in antagonism with the Com- 
pany s seiwants, they were nobly frUfiUing their mission 
as lepresentatives of English law. The whole admi- 

f brought to a 

an_d-still. It IS ohantable to suppose that these 
enumed Intwlopers, fresh from Westminster Hall and 
he Inns of Court, did not know what they were doing. 
They had httle aoquamtance with the system of intemd 
gorenment, which the Company’s servants had built 
up on the basis of the old Mogul administration. They 
toew notlm^ of the language, the institutions, the ohZ 
r«er Md the usages of the people. They scarcely 

between a Cauzee and a Dewan. But ii was ever un- 
permost m tlien thoughts that they had come out to 
ad^ter the Englfrh law, as it was administered at 

dufft^^^i’i ttat it was their first 

of i dignity and to maintain the integrity 

Scribed ivisdom,” Which they 

mciAed on then- banners when they went out to fight 

‘’i® their sei-yants. There were evis, 

live, with the exception ofthe ravenous with Imp ej’a writs Jn 

peltiRwr., ISned onltaT SStrf’SS “ 
scry and terror of an immense coni- iXorLw l lie was aung 

mnnity, cried out loudly St tSs lapse of 

fearful oppression. But the judges ware and wisdom of 

immoveable. If a bailiff was resS SL v who I.ave 

they ordered the soldiers to be called “’‘^“““istered justice 

Ottt. If a servant of the Company in fmm effaced 

conformity with the orders of ^his V KouSS of 
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doubtlessj to be remedied; but tbe remedy was fair 
worse tbaiL tbe disease. The man wlio rides down a 
field of com to drive out a bare or pheasant that is 
nibbling at Ms crops, is a faint emblem of the Supreme 
Court during the first years of the Begulating Act. 
The new Judges went out to India to eradicate certain 
administrative defects, and they rode down the whole 
administration of the comatry without a feeling of 
remorse. Well might it have been said in the peti- 
tions which were presented to Parliament, that unless 
relief were granted to the Company, they would soon 
have ports without trade ; possessions without revenue ; 
and laws without inhabitants. 

The prayers of these petitions were not unheeded.* 
The excesses of the Supreme Court were taken into 
due consideration by Parliament, and, in 1781, an Act 
was passed (21 George III., chap. 70) defining and 
limiting its power s.f Practically, the evil had some- 
what abated before the new Act was brought into 
operation. The Judges may have seen the error of 

* Tlie petition from the British sub- to the jurisdiction of . the Court. The 
jects in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was old Act had rendered all persons in the 
drawn up 67 Mr. Shore, afterwards employment of the Company amenable 
Lord Tcignmoutb, It set out by say- to tbe Crown Court, and the judges 
ing that “Whereas your petitioners had decided that all the Zemindars^ 
obserred with the deepest concern and and revenue-farmers, and contractors, 
affliction, that at the passing of the Act were servants of the Company', and had 
(3 George III.), and previous to it, issued process against them. The new 
very erroneous reports had been pro- Act decreed that “ no person shall be 
pagated, and injurious ideas entertained subject to the jurisdiction of the Su- 
of the principles and practices of the preme Court for or by reason of iiis 
British subjects residing within these being a landowner, landholder, or 
provinces, from which it was inferred farmer of land, or of land-rent . . . 
that they required more vigorous re- or those who are his under-tenants in 
straints and coercions than have usually virtue of his farm . . . within the 
been imposed upon Englishmen,” &c. Provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 

t It was enact(ed “that the Court Orissa,” It enacted that judicial 
should not have, or exercise, any juris- officers in tlm Country Courts should 
diction in any matter concerning the not be liable to actions in the Supreme 
revenue, or concerning any act or acts Courts for wrongs done in their judicial 
ordered or done in the collection offices ; and expressly declared the 
thereof, according to the usage and incorapeteney of the Court to deter- 
practice of the country, or the regula- mine any indictment or information 
lations of the Governor- General and against the Governor-General and 
Council.” It then went on to declare Council, 
the description of persons to be 'subject 
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their ways, or they may hare been subjected to private 
influences ; but the confusion into which the settlement 
had been thrown was fast subsiding, when the Legisla- 
ture formally curtailed their power and crashed their 
licentiousness. From this time, to the present, the 
Crown Courts have maintained themselves in a state of 
comparative quiescence, and though, ever and anon, 
they have come into collision with the Company’s 
servants, there have been none of those open scandals 
and insolent outrages which in the first years of the 
Begulating Act convulsed society, and well nigh-over- 
turned the administration. 

Meanwhile, the Company’s Courts were in process of 
gradual improvement. From time to time certain 
changes had been introduced by Warren Hastings and 
his associates in the Government, hut they had not 
been moulded into “ any general and uniform system.” 
But in April, 1780, they took shape in certain Begula- 
tions which gave the Company’s servants a’ more clearly 
defined judicial. character then they had been invested 
with under the Begulations of 1772. Tinder these 
Regulations the Collectors had been appointed, ex 
officio y Presidents of the Civil Provincial Courts ; hut 
now distiact judicial officers, fi’om among the Oom.- 
pany’s European servants, were appointed to preside 
in these Courts, under the title of superiatendents of 
Hewanee Adawlut, with instructions to hold their 
Courts tliree times in every week, and as frequently 
as occasion may require, hut that no cause shall he de- 
termined except in open Court, and in the presence of 
some of the principal officers.”^ These Courts wDre 
to take cognisance of all ordinary civil business ; hut 
Revenue suits were to he decided by the Provincial 
Councils. 


* Regulatkm passed by the Governor-General and Covrtf April tl, 1780, 
Colebraoke^s Digest, Supplement. 
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In 1781, anotlier diange was introduced, wMcli 
brougiit tlie Company’s servants into a still closer con- 
nexion with the administration of justice in Bengal. 
The Judges of the Civil Courts were invested with the 
power, as magistrates, of apprehending Dakoits and 
persons charged with the commission of any crime or 
active violence, within their respective jmisdictions — 
hut they had no power to try them. And in this state, 
the administration of criminal justice being still in the 
hands of the native officers, Lord GomwaUis found the 
judicial system of Bengal on Ms first arrival in the 
country. As much had been done, as under all ch- 
oumstances could have been reasonably expected, to 
bestow upon the natives of India the blessings of a 
mild and equable dispensation of the law, and imper- 
fect as were these initial efforts, it is still apparent that 
the system wMch Warren Hastings introduced, and 
the practice which he enforced, were great improve- 
ments upon those of the Moguls.* 

Lord GomwaUis went out to India with definite in- 
structions from the Com't of Directors, hnt with con- 
siderable discretionary power. On the subject of the 
administration of justice, the Court declared that it wus 
their desire “ to accommodate their views and interests to 
the subsisting manners and usages of the people, rather 
than to any abstract theories drawn from other coun- 
tries, or applicable to a different state of things.”! And, 
having thus enunciated general principles, the sound- 
ness of wMch is not to be questioned, they proceeded 
to deliver themselves of specific instructions. They 
ordered that the Provincial Civil Courts should he again 
placed under the superintendence of the Collectors, 

* See for a very fair statement of the \ Letter to the Gove^-nor- General in 

advantages conferred upon the people Co«nci7, April 12, 1786. 
by our earliest administrative efforts 
Mr. Shore*siLord TeignmoutKs') Minute 
of Feb. 10, 1790. ^ 
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aiid that the administration of criminal justice should 
remain as before, in the hands of the Mahomedan 
officers. Accordingly a series of Hegulations, “ re- 
vised and adapted to the system established by the 
orders of the Court of Directors,” was passed on the 
27th of June, 1787, and translated into Persian and 
Bengallee, for the information of the people. They re- 
voked aU former JEtegulations, and ordered- “^l>at the 
office of judge of the several Provincial Courts be 
respectively held by that person who hath, or shall 
hereafter have, the charge of the revenue in each 
respective place.”* On the same day a series of Regu- 
lations for the administration of justice in the Criminal 
Courts was passed by the Governor- General in Coimcil. 
The Collectors, as under the Regulations of 1781, were 
empowered to act as magistrates in their several col- 
lectorates ; but these powers were now to be extended. 
Before, the magistrates had been authorised only to 
apprehend and commit ; now they were empowered “ to 
hear and determine, without any reference to the 
Pouzdarry (or native criminal) Courts, all complaints 
or prosecutions brought before him for petty offences, 
such as abusive or calumny, inconsiderable assaults or 
affrays, and to punish the same, when proved, by cor- 
poral punishment, not exceeding fifteen rattans, or 
imprisonment not exceeding the term of fifteen days *, 
but that in aU classes affecting either the life or limbs 
of the party accused, or subjectmg them to a greater 
punishment than that above specified, tbe cause be 
remitted as above prescribed to the hearing of the 
nearest Criminal Court.” We. were beginning to nibble 
at the administration of criminal justice ; and it was 
hot long before it passed bocfily into onr hands. 

On the 3rd of December, 1790, a new series of Regu- 
lations was issued. The preamble set forth that “ the 

* Special exceptions vere made of Moorshedabad, Fatna, and Dacca. 
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nunaerons robberies, mxtrders, and other efiormities, 
which have ])een daily committed thronghont the 
country, evinced that the administration of criminal 
justice was stiE in a very defective state,’* and that 
therefore the Governor-General in Council had deter- 
mined “ to resinne the administration of criminal jus- 
tice throughout the provinces.” Courts bf Circuit 
were accordingly created— four in number; tlmee for 
the province of Bengal and One for the prorince of 
Behar — and over each of these Courts of Circuit were 
to be superintended by two covenanted civil servants 
of the Company, to he denominated Judges of the 
Court of Circuit. The Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, or 
chief criminal court, which was to be established in 
Calcutta, was to he presided over by the Governor- 
General and members of Council, who were to exercise 
ah the powers lately vested in the Naib Nazim, or chief 
minister of justice. 

But although the Mahomedan judges were thus re- 
moved from office, the Mahomedan law was stiE left 
supremo in tlio courts. One of tlio Regulations of tlie 
New Code emphaticaEy ordered “that the decisions of 
the Court be in aE cases regulated by the Mahomedan 
law.”* The Mahomedan modes of punishment were, 
however, to be renounced. It has been seen that the 
Begulations of 1787 recognised the cruel punishment 
of mutEation, winch was practised in the Bouzdarry 
Courts a quarter of a centmy after we became the 
rulers of the land. But on the 10th of October, 1791, 
CornwalHs ordained “ that the punishment of mutEa- 
tion shall not be inflicted on any criminal in futme.” 
Instead of the loss of two limbs, an offender was to be 
. sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment ; and instead 

* One or two exceptions were made, decreed that if the heir of the slain 
as for example that “ the relations of a should pardon the murderer, sentence 
murdered man be debarred from par- should not he passed hj the Courts of 
doning the oSbnder,” But a subsequent Cirduit, but the case forwarded to the 
Regulation modified this exception, and Sadder, or chief court, at Calcutta. 
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of the loss of one limb, to be imprisoned and kept to 
haid labor for seven years. 

Bnt the time was now approaching when all these 
s hif ts and expedients were to givq place to one definite 
and comprehensive system of judicial administration. 
The benevolent mind of Lord Cornwallis had long been 
brooding over the defects of the existing Bcgulations, 
and the discomaging results of all that had yet been 
done for the protection of the inhabitants of the British 
Provinces in Bengal. He believed that the establish- 
ment of the Courts of Circuit and the reorganisation of 
the Police had conferred substantial benefits upon the 
people. But it was painfully obvious that the Civil 
Courts, presided over as they then were by the revenue- 
ojGQ.cers, had been converted into instrmneiits of oppres- 
sion, and that the inhabitants of the provinces were 
groaning under the "wrongs which had been inflicted 
upon them by officers in whom the fiscal and judicial 
authorities had been so miwisoly combined, and who 
consummated in one capacity the injuries w^iich they 
originated in the other.* There seemed, indeed, to be 
no remedy, in the existing state of things, for tins 
great evil of unchecked power. The greater part of 
the people, it was clear, would rather submit to the 


* “ In these various capacities,” said 
Lord Cornwallis, “ there is not an 
individual in the district whose person 
or property is not, at some time or 
other, within the reach of his authority. 
Such power, vested in an individual, 
and at a great distance from the seat 
of supreme control, excites terror in 
the minds of the people instead of 
inspiring them with confidence in its 
protection; and as they can form no 
judgment of our government hut as it 
is thus shown to them in our repre- 
sentative the collector, there is little 
encouragement for them when op- 
pressed to rely upon our justice for 
relief. Bjr the operation of these 
causes we are to account for whole 
provinces silently snhmitting for years 
to oppression and fpr the 


tration of collectors having never 
reached the ear of Government, until 
despair getting the better of the terrors 
of power, the people flock to the Pre- 
sidency to impeach their oppressor. 
When the complaint has been brought 
before the Government, what is the 
result? If the inquiry into the conduct 
of the offender is to be made on the 
spot, there is no court of justice in 
which it can be made. The offender 
himself is the sole and chief magistrate 
of the country. . . . If the inquiry 
is to he made in Calcutta, by whom is 
it to be conducted ? The time of the 
supreme Government cannot be given 
up to a long and intricate investiga- 
tion.” — IMinute of Lord Cornwallis^ 
toritten Barlow. MS. Records."} 





* The judges of these Courts were finance and the administrntion of jus- 
also to be magistrates in their respec- tice — ^nor can any reasons be assigned 
tive districts. why the, name and business of the oiio 

I tliiiik that some of the joint re- should be merged in the other. Con- 
marks of Cornwallis and Barlow on the sistently with the same principles all 
degradation of the judicial office, may salaries and emoluments continue to be 
ho read with advantage at the present annexed to the office of collector of the 
time : “ The administration of justice roveuue. The collector receives no 
was considered as a subordinate duty salary as judge of the Court of Justice, 
attached to the office of collector of the or as magistrate of the district. Tljcse 
revenues. To this day, all iiegulations two offices are considered as appndagcs 
respecting the administration of justice to that of collector, and the duties of the 
were passed tu the revenue-dep.artraont, two former offices stand still whenever 
although no two departments ofGovera- theyinterfore with those of the latter,” 
ment can be more unconnected than i5tee«rrf4.j 
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oppression than imdertake the difficult and dangeroas 
woi^ of eiadeajvoring to ohtain redress. 

With these facts before him. — sniTonnded hv mse 

if 

counsellors— "by the recommendation of some of the 
ablest servants of the Company, and with tlie eh*- 
oouragiag^ approbation of the judges of the Supreme 
Court; Odmwallis determined to strike at the very root 
of the existing system. The first thing to he done was, 
“ to vest the collection of the revenues and the ad- 
ministration of justice in separate officers.” With a 
very different appreciation of the relative importance of 
the two offices, ffiom that which obtains in the present 
day, he proposed to appoint the existing collectors 
judges of the Civil Courts/ whilst their head-assist- 
ants were appointed to the different collectorates, for 
which, said the Government miaute, “ they nill be 
found sufficiently qualified.” f At the cities of Moor- 
shedahad, Dacca, Patna, and in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
Provincial Courts, each presided over by fom judgtjs, 
were to be established — their jmisdiction over the 
different collectorates to he co-extensive with that held 
by them as judges of the Courts of Circuit. A right of 
appeal to these Courts was to lie from the several 
district Courts, and from them again, in civil business, 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or Chief Civil Court 
at Calcutta, and in criminal business to the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut, or Chief Criminal Court, In order 
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to expedite the gaol-deliyeries, two of the judges were 
to take one-half of the division, and the two others the 
other half, and thus, it was said, “ the duties of the 
Circuit would he rendered easy to them, and leave 
ample time for the discharge of the duties of a Civil 
Court/’* The|udgeships, so established, were to be eon- 
sidered appointments “ the first in importance m the 
civil service.” — ^^^‘The persons selected to fill them,” it 
was added, “ should be distinguished for their integrity, 
abilities, and knowledge of the manners, customs, and 
languages of the natives, and their allowances should he 
proportionate to the greatness of their trust.”t The 
judges of these Courts were also to he judges of Circuit. 

Such was the new constitution of the Company’s 
civil service. But the judicial reforms of Lord Corn- 
wallis were not confined to this redistribution of the 
dilTerent agencies for the internal administration of 
the country* I have shovrn how keenly alive he was 
to the evils of that uncontrolled exercise of power, on 
the part of the European functionary, which placed the 
native suitor naked aad bleeding at Ins feet. Eager to 
remedy this great evil— -to give the native inhabitants 
of the provinces the means of redress against all 
arbitrary exactions and illegal usurpation of authority, 
he proposed that -- irntive individuals should be per- 
mitted, under certain restrictions,, to prosecute the 
oificers of justice in the Courts of justice, for injuries 
which they may sustain in their persons and properties 
in opposition to the existing regulations.” 

Having defined the agency to he employed in the 
administration of. justice, Cornwallis turned his atten- 
tion to the great subject of Codifi.cation. "Whether 

*, ComtcalUs* JMinvte, MS, these Courts of Appea!, and the dig'jiitv 

, f it vas nat ura l that the elevation of which was to attach to the office of 
tlie cha:wter should have given jj udge, Sir William J. wrote i “ This sys- 

gimt iKttisfaction to the judges of the tern is so perfect that I cannot suggest 
S^reme dotu*t On tlie mai-^n of that any material addition to it.” 
piurfe of jthe. wI4«h sketched . , 
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they were “laws,” or whether they were “regulations,”* 
which were now to be passed by the supreme authority 
in Xndia, there was no one point on which Cornwallis 
and Ms advisers felt more strongly, than on the neces- 
sity of giving them permanent exiwession and substan- 
tial shape, for the guidance alike of those who were to 
administer and those who were to appeal to them. 
The Begulations were to be numbered, arranged, 
printed, and chculated. They were to have a home 
in every Government office, and to be transmitted to 
the anthorities in England. Hitherto they had existed 
partly in manuscript, partly in a printed sliape, on 
detached slips of paper, to he lost with the greatest 
ease and consulted with the greatest difficulty. M 
this was now to he reformed. And in order that tlie 
greatest possible amount of knowledge, experience, and 
legislative ability might he brought to bear ui)on the 
framing of these Begulations, the Oomjiany’s seiTonts 
were to he invited to send in their suggestions tlirouyh 
the authorised channels, and pomt out the expediency 
of making new additions to the code, or modifying and 
amending any of its existing provisions. Oi'der and 
regularity were to be substituted for perplexitv and 
confusion, and instead of an exclusive uniutelligible 
system, there was to be one seeking the lai’gest poiSibie 
puhHeity, inviting discussion, and coveting the ready 
comprehension of the people for whose welfare it was 
designed. 

In aU honesty and sincerity this was sought. But 
it was not in all respects attained. Nothing could 
have been more simple than the original design of tMs 
great judicial reformation ; but when it came to be 
moulded into shape, when the great principles for 
which Cornwallis and Barlow' contended came to be 
shaped and fashioned into Begulations, they lost much 

See mie, pages 01 '2-3^ for the cotmporary discussions on this subject. 
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of tlieir original simplicity, and were enenmbered witli 
perplexing details. An over-anxiety to improye and 
perfect may have led to the complication of forms of 
procedure, and wliat was designed to give full effect to 
the protective machinery, to some extent, may have 
embarrassed its action, encumbered its movements, and 
restricted its utility. But I cannot tHiik otherwise 
than that it was a gTeat work, and that to admit the 
existence of some practical defects, is only to admit 
its humanity. 

It is no new thing-— it is nothing peculiar to Bengal 
that justice should defeat its own ends — that the very 
earnestness and laboriousness of its efforts should re- 
coil upon itself. In two ways now, was this observ- 
able. That justice should be cheap and the judgment- 
seat accessible, are two of the first essentials of a pure 
judicial system, and Cornwjallis endeavored to secure 
both the accessibility and the cheapness of the Courts. 
But he did tliis for the benefit of a people out of measure 
addicted to litigation; and it soon followed that the num- 
ber of suitors so blocked up the doors of the Court, that 
the judge was not accessible to the most clamorous, and 
justice was not attainable at any cost. It seemed, too, 
that the new English judges, eager to administer the 
law strictly and conscientiously according to the Begu- 
lations, and to observe all the prescribed formalities, 
brought so few cases to an issue, that husiness accu- 
mulated fearfully upon them files, and the people wrung 
their hands in despair to think what a laggard was 
English justice -with the weight of the Begulations on 
its hack. In good truth it could not keep pace with 
the litigiousness of the native character. And so it 
happened that the very measures wliich seemed to 
enlitle our administrators to the gratitude of the 
peopi0j worked grievously to then hm’t. 

Jt then appeared that justice was too cheap, and 
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that our Courts were too accessible. A supposed remedy 
lay very close at baud. Its appHcatiou has been 
severely condemned. It was proposed to make Justice 
dearer, and, therefore, the Courts less accessible, by 
taxing litigation and so frightening suitors from their 
doors. The old system of the deposit-fee on the insti- 
tution of a suit was revived,^ and for a time this mea- 
sure seemed to have the desired effect. But although 
the subordinate judicial agency had been greatly in- 
creased by the authorisation of the Registers of the 
Courts to determine suits, and the appointment of duly 
qualified nativesf to decide on disputes of small amount, 
the accumulation of business was only temporarily 
kept down ; and it was found, at the beginning of the 
new century, that such was the enormous number of 
imdecided cases on the files, that many of the suitors 
must wait years for a decision ; and m one district it 
was said that in the ordinary course of events some of 
them would hardly live to witness the adjudication of 
their suits, t The evil was always admitted— always 
striven against. The judicial agency was from time 
to time increased j but still justice was in arrears. The 
judges despatched a greater amount of business, but 
stni there was an accumulation. The fatal tendency 
of the people of India to rush into the meshes of the 
law was not to be repressed. § 

* And subsequently by a Eegulation decided in the course of the pre- 
lequiring that, in all but the lowest ceding period (from 179'}) was, in the 
courts, law proceedings should only be Courts of Appeal, 667; by the City and 
Tttlid when writtenon paper bearing the Zillah judges, 8298 ; by their registers, 
Government stamp. 14,124; and by the' native commis' 

t Known as “ Commissioners,” after- sioners, 328,064. 
wards as Moonsiffs. § In 1810, the Committee of the House 

t It appears that the number of of Commons, in their fifth report, said, 
causes depending on the 1st of Janu- that up to that time the evil had little 
nry, 1802, before the five Courts of abated; but that credit was duo to the 
Appeal was, 882; before the judges European functionaries for what they 
of the twenty-eight City and Zillali had done; and added that, “incompa- 
Courts 12,262; before the registers rison wiUi what is commonly expo- 
of the last-mentioned courts 17,906; rionced. in Europe, the adyantage in 
and before tlie native commissioners point of despatch would probably be 
131,921, It appears further, that found tp Ito in furor of the courts ot 
the number of causes which had been India. , I 
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The accumtilation of xmdecided causes was, doubtless, 
a great CTil. But there was evil, too, ru the baste with 
“wHcli, at a subsequent period, efforts were made to 
Iceep down the accumulation. There was a tendency 
to estimate the aseal and efficiency of our judicial 
officers, not by the soundness of tben* decisions, but by 
the number of them. Men decided a certain number 
of suits and the official returns showed that they were 
not inactive. TMs foot-rule system, encouraged by the 
higher authorities, who applied so false a test to the 
efficiency of their officers, doubtless bore bad fruit in 
its day. Thus ever whilst endeavoring to avoid one 
evil wc fell into another. Even the stamp system, 
which was intended to suppress imjiist litigation, had 
a tendency to foster injustice. The stamp gave a sort 
of respectability and validity to all the proceedings that 
it covered. It seemed to have the Begulations inscribed 
on it, and it carried men through a world of chicanery 
and fraud — often of violence and oppression.'^ Indeed, 
this outside show of the Eegulations covered a multi- 
tude of sins. Men of weak judgments and indolent 
habits were apt to become mere formalists under their 
shadow, and never to give a thought to anytHng 
beyond the letter of the written law. But I am not 
sure tliat this is peculiar to our possessions beyond the 
seas. 

Of the .immediate results of our new system of 
criminal justice something must be said before I pass 
on to consider the general effect of the Cornwallis 
system, and the changes wffiicli were subsequently in- 
troduced, "When our European functionaries were first 

* remember,” writes a friend to professional Goindabs, or informers, 
me, "acas(^ and I almost blush in niy said in his reply, ‘What could I do? 
closet to write it down, where a magis- The complaints were all written on duly 
tcate, being called upon to justify Ws stamped 8-anna paper, and the process 
conduct im having allowed numbers of issued on each was precisely that en- 
nespoc^idc men to be arrested and johted by the Begulations, and no 
brought into the station bn chArgeapr^ more,*” 
ibned by a set of men .known to be 
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brouglit face to face mtli the crime of the coimtry 
they were startled by the hideonsness of the picture 
that presented itself, and belieyed that the inhabitants 
of India were the most demoralised people in the world. 
The sketches of national character, which appear in the 
answers returned to the interrogatories circulated in 
1802 to the judges and magistrates, are limned with 
so harsh a pencil, that we must heheve either that 
they were grossly exaggerated, or that the people haye 
greatly improved.* When asked what had been the 
effect of our system upon the moral character of the 
people, they answered that it had been various — ^partly 
advantageous, partly disadvantageous ; hut that the 
balance was iu favor of the former. Sir Henry Stra- 
chey, whose authority is usually cited against the 
ComwaUis Regulations, declared that violence of all 
kinds, except Dakoitee, had diminished, and that the 
poor looked up to the law for protection as they had 
never done before, f To the question whether the 
number of crimes had diminished since 1793, the most 
conflicting answers were returned. Some said that 
they had increased, others that they had diminished; 
and the causes both of the asserted increase and de- 
crease were almost as various as the respondents. All, 
however, seemed to agree that Bakoitee had not 


* Take, for example, the following, 
from the eyidence of Mr. Paterson, of 
Dacca:— '‘Their minds are totally un- 
cultirated ; of the duties of morality 
they haye no idea. They possess in a 
great degree that low ctmning which 
generally aceorapanies depravity of 
heart. They are indolent, and grossly 
sensual. They are cmel and cowardly, 
insolent and abject. They have super- 
stition without a sense of xdigion; and, 
in short, they have all the vices of 
savage life without any of its virtues.” 

f “In my opinion,” ’he said, “the 
system has little direct induenoe on 


the morals of the people. They are, 
probably, somewhat more licentious 
than formerly. Chicanery, subornation, 
fraud and perjury, are certainly more 
common.” But he added, “Oppres- 
sion, cruelty, violence of all sorts, ex- 
cept that of Dakoits, are grown much 
less frequent. The ill-treatment of 
women, of servants, of slaves, have 
nearly ceased. The same may he said 
of the corporal severities formerly ex- 
ercised in collecting the revenues. The 
poor look up to the laws, and not as 
heretofore, to a patron for protection.” 
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dimiiiislied ; and many attributed tMs to tbe com- 
plicity of the police. One gentleman replied that the 
leniency of the British Grovernment was not at all cal- 
culated “ to ameliorate the moral character of men so 
prone to vice, and ready to take advantage of every 
species of liberty granted to them.^ 

As represented by figured" statements, the results of 
the new judicial system, during the first ten years of its 
operation, do not wear a very favourable complexion. 
But these figmod statements scarcely afford a fair test 
of the results of our administration. It was generally 
admitted by the Company’s judicial officers that the 
country had improved under our rulef — ^that popula- 

* Ansioera to Interrogatories. — se- rights and property secured by the 
lection from these was published in the present constitution of the country 
Appendix to the Fifth Report. I quote against infringement, either by the 
from a complete set in MS. executive officers of Government, or 

t Take a few of the answers to in- even by the supreme executive autho- 
terrogatories. Mr. Webb, of Shahabad, rity itself, or by individuals? 
empiiatically answered — “The district Mr. Webb, of Shahabad, briefly an- 

is in, a state of improvement in every swered: “In my opinion they do.” — Mr. 
particular. I found my opinion on P.aterson, of Dacca, answered : “Thoso 
experience. I liave no particular factsj who frequent the Courts of Justice, or 
■ the improvement is too notorious to who by their connexions with those 
require them.” Mr. Paterson, of Dacca, who do, and are enabled to form a 
answered — “When I lookback to the judgment of the principles on whidi 
effect of the famine in 1787, I cannot the regulations are framed, acknow- 
but conclude that the district is in a ledge the security of their private rights 
state of improvement with respect to and property. Those who have not 
cultivation and population.” Mr. that intercourse (which is the greater 
Paterson added: “ There are, however, mass of the people) still entertain tlieir 
large tracts of the Zillah which still old jealousies and prejudices, nor will 
show the eftect of the above-mentioned it be easy to inspire tiiem with confi - 
famine—and which from the vast depo- dence in that security, which the insti- 
pulation occasioned by that scourge are tutions of the Government are intended 
so overrun with jungle and annoyed to afford, as they have no idea of power, 
with elephants and other wild beasts, but what is absolute and arbitrary ; 
that tliey have become almost deserts.” and under that notion, consider tlie 
Mr.W ordsworth, of Rungpore, answered regulations of the Government as tem - 
— “ I am of opinion that the population porary only — liable to be rescinded and 
of the district under my jurisdiction has altered at pleasure by the same autho- 
. increased considerably of late years, rity which enacted them. It must 
%nd that , cultivation has been greatly require a long experience to change 
extended within these last six years.” these sentiments. The idea of a su- 
SoQie of the answers to the following preme executive authority prescribing 
question ate still more signifleant; laws and limits for itself, is not easily 
“ Arc you of opinion that the in- conceived by them.”— Mr. Wordsworth, 

. habitants in general of the city under of Rungpore, made answer: “I am 
TOUT j urisdlotion, consider their private dearly of opinion that the inhabitants 
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tion and cultivation had mcreased, and that there was 
a greater sense of the security both of life and property 
under our administration, than under that of the 
Mogul. Such a system as that introduced by Oom- 
wallis and Barlow was not to be tested by a trial of a 
few years. Such as it was, it lasted without any 
material modifications for nearly forty years, and it is 
not easy to believe that where there has been any de- 
parture from its leading piinciples, the change has 
contributed to the happiness of the people.* 

All through the administrations of Lord Wellesley — 
of Sir George Barlow~--of Lord Minto---of Lord 
Hastings, and of Lord Amherst, the ComwaUis system 
of internal administration continued in force, only with 
such modifications as the mutations of time and ciiv 
cumstanee naturally engrafted upon it. But in 1828, 
Lord William Bentinch arrived in India. Of all the 
Governors who succeeded Gornwallis, he most re- 
sembled that benevolent and upright statesman. As 
Cornwallis was a reformer, so was Bentinck. He had 
abundant time to devote himself to measures of do- 
mestic improvement, for no miserable war was sitting 
like a cm*se upon his arm and paralysing his adminis- 
trative energies, JS'o honester man ever went out to 
India; and no man ever addressed himself to the 
solution of ditficult prohlems of government, and the 
initiation of dangerous experimehts 'with a larger 

ia jgeneMj; of tlie district under tny estalilished. This, however, was hut 
jurisdiction, consider their private short-lived; and, under 39th and 40th 
rights and property to be secured by George III., chapter 79, the Supreme 
the present constitution of the country Court of Madras was established three 
against infringement, either by the years afterwards. The Supreme Court 
executive officers of Government, or of Bombay Avas not erected until 1828, 
even by the supreme executive autho- under Act 4th George IV., chapter 71, 
rity." ^ when the Recorder’s Court was abo- 

* Not to interrupt the continuity of lished. In respect of the Company’s 
the narrative, I may state here that the courts, the Bengal system has been sub- 
Mayor’s Court of Madras was abolished stantially followed in all places subject 
in 1797, when, under 37tb George III., to the Regulations. The local variations 
chapter 142, a Recorder’s Court was scarcely call for detailed notice. 
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amoTmt of moral courage. Of some of the acts, wMch 
have most rendered Ms administration illnstrioiis, as 
the suppression of Suttee, and the extension of Native 
Agency I shall speak at another time. I have here 
only to do with the changes wMch he introduced into 
the judicial system of the country. These changes 
were great and sweeping. 

He abolished the Provincial Courts.* These Courts, 
it Must he acknowledged, had, in progress of time, 
sunk into something very different from what Corn- 
wallis and Barlow had contemplated in their erection. 
It has been seen how eager they were to raise the 
dignity of the judicial character— to appoint to the^ 
Provincial Courts some of the ablest men in the 
country. And yet Lord William Bentinck spoke of 
them “as resting-places for those members of the 
service who were deemed unfit for higher responsi- 
bilities.’^ The fact is that the revenue branch of the 
service, under successive administrations, had been 
gradually treading dovm the judiciaL The very evil 
wMcli Cornwallis and Barlovr had sketched so forcibly 
in their inaugteal minute had^^^^^^^ itself, 

with progressive virulence, ever since their removal 
from the scene of their labors. And now Lord William 
Bentinck found the Provincial Oomds of Appeal and 
Circuit, wMch were to have been objects of ambition 
to the ablest and best men of the Company’s civil 
service, little better than refuges for the destitute and 
incapable. 

I do not doubt that under this degradation of the 
judicial service, the Provincial Courts had become 
wofully inefficient. They required picked men to 
render them efficient, and they had been presided over 

* The Provincial Cotirta of Pcesidlencjr, were not abolished till some 

and Courts of Circuity in M^raa time afterwards. 
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by tlie refuse. As Gom*ts of Circuit tliey were 
especially defective. They beld a gaol-delivery twice 
in every year. The iieriod hetweeu comirntmteiit and 
tiM was infimtely too long. The prisoner was kept, 
unjustly, perhaps, for months in con&ieinent, and the 
prosecutor and Ms witnesses were carried away from 
their homes, to eat their hearts out around the walls of 
the Court-house, whilst all their aWairs were heim? cn- 
gulfed in ruin. Any measure, the effect of which was 
to increase the number of gaol-dclivcrics, could not 
fail to ho a blessing to the people. 

TMs Lord William Beiitinck accomplished. But he 
did much more than this. He struck at the very root 
of the syvstem which Cornwallis . had uiitiated, not 
merely at the mode of procedure. It was a great 
thing to increase the niunher of gaol-deliveries, hut it 
was not necessary to this eud that the functions of the 
judge and the tax-gatherer should again he comhined 
in the same person. Lord William Bentinck abolished 
the Provincial Courts, and turned the Bevenne Com- 
missioners into J ndges of Cheuit. They were to su- 
perhitend both the finance and the cruninal justice of 
their different divisions. They w*ere to look after the 
Company’s coin, and they were to sit in judgment upon 
gang-rohbcrics — a blending of Somerset House and 
the Old Bailey. 

I need hardly say that this plan was not a successful 
one. Some of the ablest and most experienced mem- 
bers of the Court of Directors protested against it ; 
and Lord William Bentinck himself soon found that it 
was a mistake. So he transferred the duties of the 
Sessions to the civD. judges, and decreed that they 

* It is probable, also, that the minds ing to his own prejudices, without a 
of these provincial judges liad a ten- cliaoce of having them nibbed off by a 
dency to deteriorate, under a system contwt with superior intcUi^ncei I 
vdiich mode tliem htUe magnates . iif am indebted for tins suggestion to aa 
their several divisions, pe^hape at van*' int^gemt and experienced fnend. 
ance with one another, and each cUng« 
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should lioM a gaol-delivery every month. There was 
no objectiou to this arrangement, provided that the 
judges had sufficient time for the due discharge of the 
circuit duties without neglecting their other obliga- 
tions, and if their new duties were compatible with the 
old. But tins was not the case. The civil judges, 
mder the existing system, were also the magistrates. 
It lyas necessary, therefore, to divest them of their 
magisteral duties. So another class of functionaries 
was to be found to talie up these di-opped responsi- 
bUities; ami, accordingly, they w’ere flung to the col- 
^ctors. The wannest admirers of Lord 'Wflliam 
Bentmck and his system admit that this was a mistake. 
Ihe new aiTaugement ’worked as badly as could have 
been expected, and few reasonable men could have 
preheated anytliing but faflure as the result. The 
^ ^i^^f-catcher was of com’se postponed to that 
ot the financier; and the department of PoHce was 
le ’'vo^t regulated of any branch of the administra- 
lon. iiie whole system, indeed, was that of the 
degradation of the office which ought to have been 
dignified and exalted. But instead of tliis, by the 
reversal of the Comw'allis system, the protection of life 
aucL property wus declared to be a matter of minor im- 
portance, and the responsibilities of the criminal iudge 
^d the police magistrate w^ere flmig about from one 
Class ot pubhe functionaries to another, as though it 

assumed as an ap- 

pendage to other graver duties. 

But tWe were other reforms instituted hy Lord 
William Bentmok of which too much cannot L'^d 
of M Coruwallis projected his scheme 

W operation, 

nearlf^^f^ Bepimek found an empire extending 
eaily to fte Sutlq • and yet the?e wm foit one Court 
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of final Appeal tliTOugliout the whole Presidency of 
Bengal. Suitors had to travel a thousand miles in 
search of justice, to hrave a new climate and mix witli 
a new race of men. It could not, therefore, he other 
than a blessing to the people to establish a Court of 
Appeal in the North-West Provinces of India. Bord 
William Bentinck erected a Sudder Court at Allaha- 
bad, to which appeals lay from all the local ^judges. 
And he relieved the pressure upon those judges by an 
extension of native judicial agency and the enlargement 
of the authority of the native servants of the State. 

The enlargement of the judicial machinery of the 
country, by means of an extension of Native Agency, 
had been for some years contemplated by the Com’t of 
Directors. As far back as the year 182 A they had 
'written: 


“We ate satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of 
justice to the natives of India in civil cases, native functionaries 
must he multiplied, so as to enable them to dispose, in the first 
instance, of all suits of that description, and, as appears to us, 
without regard to the amount at stake, their decisions being, of 
course, liable to revision under appeal, where this check may be 
deemed indispensable; and what, perhaps, is of no less import- 
ance, their general conduct being subject to a constant and 
vigilant supervision on the part of the European functionaries in 
the districts where they are stationed. It should be the duty of 
the latter not only to hear appeals, but to inquire into and report 
to Government periodically, on the efficiency of the native agents 
employed more immediately under their eyes, and the degree of 
estimation iu which they are held by the community ; whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deseiw- 
ing, and to testify, in the most marked manner, its displeasure 
against persons of an opposite character.” 

The wishes thus clearly expressed were subseq^uently 
many times repeated; hut it was not until the year 
1831, that, under the administration of Lord W^ii- 
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liam Bentinck, any steps were taken in India to 
give effect to the recommendations of the Court. 
Thenj for the first timcj the claims of the people of 
the country to a due participation in the duties and 
emoluments of puhHc employment were publicly 
recognised. Lord William Bentinck placed in their 
hands a large share of the judicial duties of the country, 
and there is no doubt that thereby the effective work- 
ing of the machinery of justice was greatly improved. 

I shall speak of this important subject more gene- 
rally in another place. I have here only to do with its 
effects upon public justice. In 1831, a higher grade of 
native judgeships was established. Previous to that 
period there had been but two classes of native judges, 
with very limited powers and very small salaries. The 
higher class wns known as “ Sudder Aumeens,’’ the 
lower as “ Moonsiffs.’* The Moonsiffs, originally de- 
nominated “ Conomissioners,” had been appointed by 
Lord ComwaUis to relieve the pressure on the Euro- 
pean judges, In 1793 they were empowered to de- 
teimme suits relating to accounts not exceedino^ 50 
rupees. In 1803, the office of Sudder Aumeen°was 
instituted, with a jurisdiction extending to suits of 
100 rupees. In 1821, after some intermediate en- 
largement of the powers of both classes, the Moonsiffs 
had been empowered to try suits extending to 150 
rupees, whilst the Sudder Aumeen took cosmisancr 
of cases to the amount of 500 rupees. In ll“e 
authority in the latter case had been doubled,* and 
the Sudder Aumeen, if so empowered by the Sudder 
Court, had jurisdiction over cases extending to 1000 
rupees. 

Lord WMm Bentinck now established a superior 
class of judicial officers, known as ‘‘Prmcinal Sudder 



briefly stater « On sition of his witnesses, and makes snch 

formation by the Darogah of the occur' may appear to him proper, 

xnnce of a heinous Snce he ST 
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ries. They were subsequently authorised to try cases 

myolymg prope^ to any amount ; and an app J 
lay &om them to the European judges. The higLst 
^_of these offlem was 7201. a year-a sum not to 
estimated according to onr English ideas of income 
tat to the requirements of the natives of India and 
the general wages of the cotmtiy. 

The machinery of civil justice having thns been 
peatly enlarged, the expediency also of a more ex- 
tensive ^employment of uncovenanted agency in the 

S“t r« clepar^ent! forced 

itself on the minds of our administrators. But 

It vm not untd the year 1843. that an act was passed 
hy the le^sfotivo Council, reciting that the eidgencies 
I se^^ce requiied that this de^tment 

should he strengthened by a larger employmeL of un- 
covei^ted agency, and empowering both the Bengal 
md Agra Governments to appoint in any ZiUah or 
fostnot one or more uncovenanted deputy-magistrates. 
Under tins act several excellent public officers have 
been appointed, selected ftom all classes of sooietv— 
Euro^ans, natives, and men of mixed blood. The 
local Governments are authorised to conferfuUmaois- 
torial powers on these officers, and the authority has 
sometimes been exercised with good efPect. 

^ About this time a further attempt was made to 
improve the general efficiency of the machinery of 
crnnmal justice, by the elevation of the superior 
native poHce-officers, known as “Barogahs.»« Their 
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salaries, wMck had been, inexpediently low, were now 
considerably raised. But they still eontinned inadequate 
to the required end; and the department of police stiE 
demanded the most vigilant superintendence of the 
European officer to restrain it from becoming a mighty 
engine of injustice and oppression. Erom the very 
first our administrators had contended in vain against 
this gigantic evil, the evil of a corrupt police — a police 
continually in league with the greatest criminals in the 
cotmtry, receiving their pay, sharing their spoils, 
screening their oSences, and probably carrying off in- 
nocent men to the magistrate’s court in their stead. 
Erom the time when, in 1792, Lord Cornwallis, de- 
claring ‘‘ the establishment of an efficient police 
throughout the country, whereby, offenders may be 
deprived of all hopes of eluding the pursuit of the offi- 
cers of justice,” to be as essential towards deterring 
people from committing crimes, as tbe speedy and im- 
partial trial of offenders when apprehended,” had taken 
the management of the pohce immediately into Go- 
vernment hands, we have been endeavouring to secure 
the services of a well-organised detective force ; but 
continually acknowledging that this very EoHce is the 
weakest point of our administration. If the remedy had 
been as apparent as the disease we should soon have em- 
dicated the latter. But crime in India was so vast, and 
its organisation so intricate, that it seemed hopeless to 
construct out of such materials a police force really 
tive for the protection of the country. We had, indeed; 
to contend against difficulties unknown in this country. 
To convey to the untravelled reader some idea of what 
these difficulties were, and at the same time to show 
how our officers have endeavoiued to overcome them, 

trate.” — TIiisproM* venality and oppressiveness of tho 
Tuition, wnidi may appear atrangc to police, a'lio turned these inquiries to 
the European eye, was intend^ by purposes of extortion. 

Lord Wiuiam to check the 
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I proceed now to the consideration ot some of those 
great crimes, which from generation to generation have 
rendered Loth life and property frightfully insecure in 
India 5 and of the efforts which, under British administra- 
tion, have been made for their suppression. I do not 
know that there is any subject to which, in such a woi’k 
as this, ampler space should be devoted than to Thuggee 
and Dakoitee. 


THiraGEE. 


CHAPTEE IL 

Thuggee — ^Increased Knowledge of the Habits, of the People—- Its Hesults— 
Antiquity of Thuggee — Its Progress— -Mauners and Customs of the Thugs — 
Thuggee Expeditions— Efforts for the Suppression of Thuggee — ^The Thuggee 
Department — Colonel Sleemau and his Associates — Complicity of the Ze- 
mindars — Success of oux Efforts— Decrease of the Crime, 

There is notliing more remarkable in our recent con- 
nexion with the East than our increased knowledge of 
the manners and customs, the literature and the religion, 
the vices and the virtues, of the people. We had been 
nearly two centuries connected with, them, by ties at least 
of commerce, before we knew very much more about the 
natives of India than that they were a race of black people, 
with bare legs, carrying the greater amount of their 
apparel piled up on the top of their heads. -We looked 
upon them for a great number of years simply as a people 
to be trafficked with— a people mth whom it. was our 
mission to drive hard bargains for muslin or silk. In 
time we came to look upon them as a people to be, sub- 
dued; and then, haying subdued them, we began to 
regard our dusky subjects as so many millions of re- 
venue-payers — people from whom it was our duty to 
extract so much in the shape of rent or taxes in recog- 
nition of their subjection. Then, after another lapse of 
years, we looked upon them as a people to be governed. 
We invented, as has been seen, new codes of laws for 
their restraint and correction, and we did our best, 
whilst keeping them in order, to protect their properties 
-td their lives. But it is only within very recent times 
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that we have thought it TOrth oar while to feow any- 
thing about the natives of India, and to turn our know- 
ledge to profitable account. 

The study of books in India preceded the study of men 
earnea orientalists, at the close of the last century took 
counsel wiA the Pundits and Moulavees, and 
elaborate dissertations upon the Hindoo and Mahomeda^ 
codes and scriptures, which they diligently translated for 

witTXer’ not, h0TOyer, in our commerce 

ith the people, prove to be of much use. That which 

prhaps, we most required to know was not set doivn 
ni these books. It was not, indeed, set down anj'where 
ni written characters; but it was stamped, broadly and 

dtYy-aeenimgly, indeed, ineffaceably-upon theW 

of Indian society. It was not, however, bf that kind 
which he who runsmayread. It was not Wazonedupon 

the “osques orinscribed upon the pagodas. An English 

traveher might make his way from one end of the coi^try 
to the other and see nothing of the IHngs with wHch 
fr was so profitable to make permanent acquaintance. 
He acquired the scantiest possible knowledge of the 
habits and customs of the people. He passed tliroiioh 
th^, perhaps^ lived amongst them, but he only saw the 
surface of society. Perhaps he did not desire to look 
beneath the outer shell. Perhaps he beheld feebly some 
incbeations of hidden mysteries which he did not care 
to fathom. Certain it is, that he left much for his suc- 
cessors to drag into the dear Hglit of day. We have 
much to learn even now. But honor is still due to 
OOT c^mporanes for what they have revealed — for 
what, by ^ubbom inquiries, by deep probmgs and subtle 
Matomisations, th^ have mastered, and comprehended, 
and exposed. Little was it that We could do for India . 
until we knew eomethim? of t> : i . 
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had committed to our care. How could we address 
ourselves to the remedy of the evds which were preying 
upon tiie vitals of Indian society, whilst we had no dis- 
tinct understanding of what those corrosive evils were ? 

I do not write this in condemnation or reprehension 
of our predecessors on Indian soil. It was natural — 
almost necessary, indeed — ^that there should have been 
such short-comings as these. There are truths not to 
be arrived at except by long and patient induction. 
There are secrets buried deep beneath the surface which 
it is a work of time and toil to extricate from the decep- 
tive clay which clings around them. Institutions, pur- 
posely veiled in darkness, of a strange, mysterious, almost 
incredible character, were likely to have escaped the 
notice of the European eye. It was long before we 
suspected the systematic war against life and property 
which had been carried on for years in almost every part 
of the country from Oude to the Carnatic. It was long 
before we could brine ourselves to understand lliat 
organised bands of professional and hereditary murderers 
and depredators, recognised, and indeed, to a certain 
extent tolerated by their fellow-men, were preying upon 
the uninitiated ’ and unwary sections of society, and com- 
mitting the most monstrous, crimes with as much f ire- 
thought and ingenuity as though murder were; one of the 
fine arts, and robbery a becoming effort of human skill; 
nay, indeed, glorying in such achievements, as acts wel- 
come to the deity, and bringing them to perfection with a 
due observance of aU the ceremonial formalities of a che- 
rished religious faith. 

But in time we began to unucietand these things. We 
obtained a clue and we followed it up, until the hideous 
mystery was brought out into the clear light of day. 
There is not an intelHgenl ^adef at the present time 
who does not know what a % The word, indeed, 
has been adopted iuto pm ;:o»B Iwiffiagc, and; has been 
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applied to otEer depredators ttaa tliose wlio tlie 

Goddess Davee. It is well Mown that a Thug is a pro- 
fessional murderer* We found the Thugs carrying on 
their fearful trade, and as soon as we came to under- 
stand them we made war upon, and struck them doWn. 
The servants of the East India Company haye extirpated 
Thuggee, It is an exploit worthy to he celebrated by 
every writer who undertakes to chronicle the achieve- 
ments of the English in the East— one which it is im- 
possible to dwell upon without pleasure and pride. 

Of the antiq^uity of Thuggee there is no doubt. In the 
creed of its votaries it had, of course, a divine origin. 
Everything monstrous and abominable in India has the 
sanction of some puerile or obscene legend to recommend 
it to the superstitious and the depraved. The legend 
winch declares the divinity of Thuggee is preposterous 
even for an Oriental tradition. I do not know a more 
absurd chapter in all that monstrous farrago of absurdi- 
ties, the Siudoo mythology, than that which sets forth 
how the Goddess Kalee made war upon a gigantic 
monster, every drop of whose blood became a destructive 
demon; bow the blood of these demons generated other 
demons, until the earth was in a lair way to be overrun 
by the noxious brood; how, at length, the goddess hit 
upon the notable expedient of creating from the celestial 
ichor which exuded from her trenchant arm two men, to 
whom she gave handkerchiefs, or waistbands, with orders 
to destroy the demons by strangulation without shedding 
a drop of blood ; and how, the demons having been so 
destroyed, the grateful goddess gave the handkerchiefs 
to her myrmidons, and told them that thenceforth they 
and their descendants might carry on a profitable trade 
by exercising the destroying implements upon the human 
race. The Thugs, of course, claim to be descended 
from these unbegotten heroes, and are very proud of the 
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descent. “I am a Thug of the royal records/’ said one 
of these professional stranglers ; and my fathers have 
been Thugs for twenty generations.”* 

And what was this royal profession of which the 
members were so proud? It was simply the cowardly 
strangling of unsuspecting travellers in remote places, 
generally committed nnder circumstances of falsehood 
and treachery of the deepest dye. These Thugs, leagued 
together in a great brothex’hood of crime, having taken 
the sacrament with all possible solemnity,! went about 
the country murdering in their cold bloodless style all 
the unwary wayfarers whom they could seduce into their 
toils. There was nothing to distinguish these artists 
from ordinary travellers. They assumed many different 
disguises, and played many different parts. They sepa> 
rated on the road, straggled into the towns and villages 
in little parties of three and four, and met as though they 
were strangers xo each other. Perhaps one of the gang 

* Thevenotj who travelled in India with her, and finding her beautifxd, 
in the seventeenth century, has |;iven offers her his assistance, which she 
on account of the Thugs, from, which, it accepts; hut he hath no sooner taken 
appears that in those days they em- her up behind him on horseback than 
ployed female decoys: — “Thon^ the she throws the snare about his neck 
road I have been speaking of, from and strangle Mm, or at least stuns 
TJelhi to Agra, he tolerable, yet hath him, until the robbers, who lie hid, 
it many inconveniences. One may meet come running to her assistance, and 
with tigers, panthers, and lions upon complete what she hath begun.” 
it; and one had best also have a care + The sacred element was a kind of 
of robbers, and above all things not to coarse sugar. According to the Thugs 
suffer anybody to come noar one upon the deity entered largely into it, and 
the road. The cumungust robbers in there was a kind of transubstantiation, 
the world are in that country. They which wrought mightily upon the com- 
use a certain slip, with a running municants. At all events, they de- 
noose, which they can cast with so dared that the sacred sugar changed 
much sleight about a man’s neck, when their whole nature. “ It would change 
they are within reach of him, that they the nature of a horse,” they said. 
, never fail, so that they strangle him in “ Let any one once taste of that sugar 
a trice- They have another cunning and he will be a Thug, though he know 
trick also to catch travellers: they send all the trades and have all the wealth 
out a handsome woman upon the road, in the world,” “ My father made me 
who, with her hair dishevelled, seems taste of that fatal sugar,” said a Tkig 
to be all in tears, sighing and com- to Colonel Sleeman, “ when I was yet 
plaining of some misfortune which she a mere boy ; and if I were to live a 
pretends has befallen her. Now, as she thousand years, I should never be able 
fakes the. same way that the traveller . to follow any other trade.” 

^rocs, he easily falls into conversation 



* The pickaxe, forged with due so- seveatli day? Is it not our standard? 
lemnity, and then consecrated with Is its sound ever heard, when digging 
certain prescribed formalities, was lield the grave, by any but a Thug ? And 
in especial veneration by the Thugs, can any man ever swear to a falsehood 
It was forbidden to bury the dead witlr upon it?" Another asked, ‘‘ How could 
any other instrument; for it was the we dig with any other instrument? 
symbol of their profession, and a legacy Tliis is the one appointed by Davee and 
left, it was believed, by the goddess consecrated; and w'c should never have 
herself. “ Do we not worship it,” said survived the attempt to use any 
a Thug to Colonel Sleeman, “ eveijy other.” 
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traTellecl in some state, as a man of rank, accompanied by 
numerous attendants, and a lew palanquins or doolies, in 
wMcli were said to be the ladies of bis family, tliougb. in 
reality they contained little but tbe implements of their 
profession. On the road, so disguised, with nothing 
about them to awaken suspicion, these traders in death 
would fall, as though by accident, into the company of 
other wayfarers, and watching a favorable opportunity 
on the skirts of some jungle, or in some secluded place 
bordering upon a convenient watercourse, would throw 
the murderous waistband or turban-cloth round the neck 
of their victim, and scientifically do him to death. On e 
man threw the fatal noose, another, seizing the other 
end of the rope or cloth, drew it tightly round the help- 
less wretch's neck, the two together pressing his head 
forward with their disengaged hands, whilst a third 
seized hiih by the legs and threw him to the ground. 
There could be no resistance. The work m quickly 
done. The body was then sfnpped, the prop rty 
secured, and very soon the corpse was huried. Th e 
consecrated pickaxe, plied with miraculous silence, soon 
dug a grave for the body.* If a stranger approached 
whilst they were thus engaged, they laid a cloth decently 
and reverently oiex the carcase of the murdered man, 
and kneeling down beside it, lifted up their voices and 
wept, over the death of a beloved comrade. 

Various were their artifices — ^great their cleverness. 
They were, indeed, consummate actors. If the locality, 
were a dangerous one, the country much frequented, 
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they would tlirow up a slight enclosure of canvas, pre- 
tending that their women were behind the screens, and 
bury the body within it. Or, warned of the approach of 
travellers by one of their scouts, some clever member 
of the gang would throw himself down by the wayside, 
and simulate the spasms and -convulsions, or the exhaus- 
tion and prostration of a dying man ; and whilst the 
sympathising travellers were gathering round him and 
administering such simple remedies as were within their 
reach, his companions would conceal the body of their 
victim, and clear away the traces of their guilt. Some- 
times the locality favored a readier and easier mode 
of disposing of the corpse, which was flung into a neigh- 
bouring river, or dropped into a convenient well. 

Thus were these murders — systematically, artistically — 
perpetrated, with an adroit avoidance of detection which 
seldom or never failed. Human life in India is not of 
much account. A corpse by the wayside in England 
fib'; nearly a whole county with horror and astonish- 
ment. In India, even a humane English gentleman 
passes it by on the other side, and is only so far con- 
cerned at the spectacle, that probably his horse has shied 
at it, as it would at the trunk of a tree. Every one is 
accustomed to the sight of human bodies drifting down 
the river — floating islands inhabited by gorging birds of 
prey ; or if you should chance to reside in a villa on 
the river-side, you are not concerned by the knowledge 
that the round white balls which dot your IdWn like 
snow-flakes, or with which your little children are play- 
ing, are so many human skulls. Still less do the natives 
of India, by whom the European gentleman is infected, 

, in due time, with this apathy, bestir themselves, body 
or soul, about these indications of our frail mortality. 
Heath iia India comes in many sudden shapes. If a cer- 
tain Moodoo-scoden, or Rungoo Lai, is missing from his 
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accustomed place, or does not reach the end of a journey 
(should any one expect him), his anxious relatives take 
it for granted that he has been bitten by a serpent — 
that the cholera has preyed upon his vitals, or a wild 
beast has eaten him up. No descriptions of the missing 
one are inserted in the newspapers, and no members of 
the detective police are employed to discover the cause 
of his disappearance. Somehow or other he has been 
absorbed. ‘‘ Mur-gyd ' — He has gone dead. 

And so it happens that hundreds of natives of India 
disappear;* and their disappearance is either hardly 
noted, or it creates no astonishment or alarm. A journey 
ill India is an affair of many months; and numerous 
are the perils which beset the path of the unprotected 
pedestrian. Hence it is that whole hecatombs were 
sacrificed to the Goddess Davee, and no one took account 
of the victims. Travellers likely to he missed were not 
especial objects of regard with the Thugs. They suffered 
such noticeable personages to pass on their way un- 
heeded. Or, if tempted by the largeness of the spoil 
which glittered before them, they were betrayed into a 
departure from their ordinary cautious mode of procedure, 
they summoned to their aid something more than the 
common artifices of their profession, and surpassed them- 
selves in cunning and skill. Sometimes the very eiivi- 


* I ought rather to have writtqn respectability, in 1833 declared tliat 
thousands. A correspondent in the .“one hundred Thugs slaughter, on an 
Thuggee Department wrote me a few average, eight hundred persons in a 
years ago: “In India hundreds of month. It is not, therefore,” added 
thousands disappear in a year or two, the writer, “ going beyond the truth 
without the inost distant clue hut to affirm that, between the Nerbudda 
TUannadar’s reports, to ascertain whe- and the Sutlej, the number murdered 
ther they have not been foully mur- every year is not less than ten thou- 
dcred. Villagers have assured me that . sand.'’ - The writer calculates that 
to their own certain knowledge scores within fhese limits a Irandred Thugs 
of men murdered by robbers, or in were always out on their murderous 
affrays, have been reported dead of, expeditions— probably many more were 
cholera, snakebites,” &c, It is not so employed: And this calculation only 
, easy to arrive at a correct estimate of relates to a certain tract of country, 
the number of people murdered an- -.1 am inclined, however, to tliink that 
nually by the Thugs. A native news- • the. ^dividual performances of the 
paper (the Smachar J>urpcm) ©f great; OShmip jstee somewhat overrated: 
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ronments of tlie marked man favored the escape of his 
murderer. The Thugs always knew their men. They 
never threw the noose without previously acquainting 
themselves with the circumstances of their victim. If 
they murdered a Gompany’s Sepay, on leave to his native 
village, carrying Hs sayings wrapped up in his waistband, 
they knew diat it would be long before he would be 
missed, either by his own family, or the adjutant of his 
regiment j and tp at, if missed by the former, his dis- 
appearance would be attributed to ordinary death, or if 
by the latter, to desertion. If they murdered a con- 
fidential public or private servant, bearing treasure fi'om 
one station to another, they knew that the absence of 
the man, or the party of men at the accustomed place, 
would be attributed to the dishonesty of the treasure- 
bearers; and that whilst the poHce, if set upon the track, 
were in search of him, they would be far away from the 
district through which his journey had lain. They took 
care to leave behind them no living witnesses of their 
guilt. If they hunted down a man of note, they 
destroyed all his attendants. They always went for- 
ward ; they never presented themselves in a town or 
village through which one of, their victims had passed. 
So that even if they went on, riding the horses or 
wearing the clothes of the men they had murdered, their 
appearance excited no mistrust. They had always a 
ready story at command. They had always a given 
character to assume. .Tkey understood each other tho- 
roughly, and they acted in concert, though often they 
appeared to be strangers. They had a secret dialect of 
their own ; but often more serviceable than this were the 
secret signs by which they silently communicated with 
each other. They played their parts, indeed, with con- 
; sumiiyu #dress ; and they passed on unsuspected to 
pursue tli^;,dreadM Trade in the next convenient To- 
calit;!', ' jB’or such localiti^ they had keen .and dis<s|plmed 



♦ Take from among many instances occasionallj, but they knew not that I 
the following, from the evidence of was a murderer." — Again: “I remained 
Colonel Sleeman’s approvers : — “ I re- in my own house for two months after 
mained in my own house for about a this, cultivating- in my . fields, for I 
year and a half at Guntoulee, working, rented three or four beegalis of land, 
upon my own fields as a cultivator, for chiefly, however, as a blind to conceal 
I rented 100 beegahs of land, and em- that I was a Thug, and to make a show 
ployed laborers ; the villagers knew that I was a cultivator. I started again 
that I was a man who went from home on Thuggee.” , 
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eyes, as artists Imve for tliep or 'sportsmen for 

good Goyers f and their faces sparkled and their hearts 
swelled when th,ey chanced on these good murder- 
grounds. ‘ 

It might seem from this account of the depredational 
excursions of these professional robbers, that they were 
men without a local habitation^ or a name, flitting from 
place to place, and never establishing for themselves 
such social connexions as were likely, to cause their 
migrations to be matter of observance, or, indeed, to 
attract any kind of continued notice. But^ such was not, 
by any means, the case. They belonged for the most 
part to particular villages, where they , left their wives 
and children ; and they outwardly followed some peace- 
ful calling. They cultivated the fields — ^rented a few 
acres of ground-— or, perhaps, embarked as agriculturists 
on a larger scale, and employed laboring men to work 
under them.* Their occasional absence from the village 
was necess^ily remarked. Sometimes the real cause 
was not su^ected j but often it was a matter of open 
notoriety. A Thug set out on his dreadful journey, and 
every one in the vills^e knew the cause of his departure — 
except, perhaps, his own wife. 

It was not, indeed, a matter of much concerament to 
the villagers that these migratory murderers should set 
out upon their journeys to remote places, and return 
richer than they went. They did not, murder their 
neighbours. Indeed, tbe village directly benefited by the 
blood-money that was brought home. The Zemindar, 
or head man, had an immediate interest in the success 
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of tlie expedition. A certain amount of tribute, or hiisli- 
money, was always paid to him ; and the police officials, 
in the same manner, were bribed into silence.*' Often, 
indeed, the brothers, or other near relatives of the village 
police, were members of the Thug gangs; and Thugs 
themselves have been known to wear the official brass- 
plates on their breasts which stamped them as Govern- 
ment employes. The protection of the Zemindars often 
went the length, especially in the native states, of overt 
and violent interference, and pitched battles have been 
fought in defence of the tribute-paying criminals when 
extermination has threatened the gangs.f The payments 
made by the Thugs and other depredational leagues, of 
which I shall speak presently, formed no inconsiderable 
item of their revenue. They looked to it, indeed, as to 
a perennial source of income from which they could 
make good any deficiencies in the amount of the Govern- 
ment claim, and sometimes, applied the screw with such 
freedom that the unhappy Thugs, alarmed by their in- 
creasing exactions, migrated altogether from the extor- 
tionate village, and sought a resting-place where they 
might dwell without disgorging so large a share of their 
murder-gotten wealth. At one time, it may be added, 
so openly was the traffic carried on, that inerchlnts often 
came from a distance to purchase the plunder brought 
home by the migratory gangs; it would seem that 
the extension of the Company’s ^idicial machinery, and 

* “ I £(lways,” said one approver, two companies of infantry to secure 
“ after my i journey, was obliged to them. The head man of the village 
give the Zemindar, Bagonauth Sing, was determined, to protect them, in 
of my village, some present, for the consideration of the share of the booty 
whole village knew that I was a Thug, they had always ^venhim. An action 
and the Zemindar would have had me took place, in which sevei^ lives were 
put in irons but for these presents, lost, while the camp of the Governor- 
All Thugs tljus propitiate their Zemin- General ofi India, Lord William Ben- 
dars.” ' _ tinck, and that of the Bajza Bhaee, 

' “ At last,” said ahother approver, were within hearing of the guns. The 

“ being traced by the Saugor guards, Thugs all made their escape, in dis- 
the Gwalior Regent, Bayza Bhaee, was guise, with the women, bat were soon 
induced, at the suggestion of the British , aft^ taken.” 

Agent, to send out a detachment of ' ' 
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the ^eater vigilance of its officers, soon indicated the 
necessity of greater caution in the disposal of the spoil.* 
It may be doubted whether any class of natives ever 
followed their peculiar avocations with a keener relish 
than these Thugs.t They were brought up from early 
youth to the dreadful trade.'" Thuggee was to them not 
merely a profession. It ivas a religion. They believed 
that the Goddess Bavee smiled down upon their exploits, 
and communicated with them through the agency of 
certain recognised s%hts and sounds. They performed 
ceremonial rites in propitiation of the deity, and then 
looked eagerly for the anticipated omens. No augurs, 
in remote ages of classical antiquity, ever consulted the 
allspices with more solemn outward observances, or a 
firmer inward faith in the expected revelations. A larger 
range of deity-directed signals, was, however, embraced 
in the code of these Eastern soothsayers. Men and 
women, of different kinds, and in different situations, 
were pressed into the service as omens, and various 
animals, wild and fame, were believed to have the same 
commission from the goddess. There seems to have 
been no harmony and consistency observed in the inter- 


* The following, from a very interost- 
ing Report, by the late Captain Lowis, 
on River Thuggee, contains a very de- 
cided opinion on the subject of the 
complicity of all classes of the village 
communities: — “To conclude, there 
seems no doubt that this horrid crime 
has been ibstered by nearly all classes 
of the communUy — 'the landholders, 
the native officers of our oourts, the 
policy the Tillage authorities — all, I 
think, hare been more or less guilty. 
My meaning is not, of course, that 
evety member of these classes, but that 
individuals, yarying in numbCT in each 
class, were concerned. The Foiudaree 
police goroastahs have, in many in- 
stances, been practising Thugs; and 
the chowkedars, or village watchmen, 
fiequentty so. It is mudt to be feared 
that men so xespectahle in position as 


to make it seem almost incredible that 
they should give protection to such 
criminals, have, in fact, done so, for it 
appears out of the question that the 
total population of a village should be 
Thugs engaged in the regular practice 
of Thuggee, and several of them fre- 
quently apprehended on the gravest 
suspicion of that crime, without the 
cognisance of the Zemindars.” 

f I have alighted upon only one 
statement which militates against this 
general assertion and, perhaps “proves 
the rule.’* A 1%ug, named Dhosoo, 
examined hy Captain Paton, at Luck- 
now, declai^ “ we only thug from 
necessity, not feom pleasure — it is 
fearful business.” But I could pile up 
proofs of the relish with which they 
pursued their trade. 
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pretiiig of these divine manifestations. TLus a lame 
man and a dancing-master — a potter and an oil-seller, 
were equally unpropitioiis. Of the brute creation, the 
donkey and the jackal -were regarded as the most impor- 
tant members, and various were the sights or bounds of 
encouragement, or warning, eagerly looked for from the 
unconscious beasts. Ceittain months of the year, and cer- 
tain days of the week, were proscribed as of ill omen ; and 
it was necessary that they should regulate both their diet 
and their toilet in the manner of which Davee was sup- 
posed to approve. If they were fortunate, they ascribed 
all their good fortune to a due regard of these heavenly 
directions, and if misadventure befel them, they attri- 
buted it, with praiseworthy candor, to their own mis- 
interpretations, or neglect of the omens through which 
the goddess had frequently vouchsafed to make known 
her wishes to her people. “ Even the most sensible 
approvers,” writes Colonel Sleeman, “who have been 
with me for many years, as well Mussulmans as Hin- 
doos, believe that their good or ill success always de- 
pended upon the’ skill with which their omens were 
discovered and interpreted, and the strictness with which 
they were observed and obeyed. One of the old Sin- 
douse stock told me in presence of twelve others, from 
Hyderabad, Behar, the Dooab, Oude,. Kajx^ootana, and 
Bundelcuud, that had they not attended to these omens 
they could never have thrived as they did ; and that in 
ordinary cases of murder a* man seldom escaped after 
one of them; while they and their families had for ten 
generations striven, though they had murdered hundreds 
of people. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ could never have been the 
case had we not attended to omens, and had not omens 
been intended for us»’ Every Thug present concurred 
with him from his soul.” 

When once the omens had shown themselves to be 
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propitious, aud Davee Bad smiled down upon tBe enter* 
prise, murder became not only a religious duty, but a 
pleasant task. Ho compiuictions tBen visited tlie en- 
lightened Thug. “ And do you never feel sympathy 
for the persons murdered — never pity or compunction ?” 
asked Colonel Sleeman of a Thug, who had turned 
approver. “ Never,’' was the answer. “ How can you,” 
pursued the English • officer, “ murder old men and 
young children, without some emotions of pity — cahnly 
and dehberately as they sit with you, and converse with 
you — and tell you of their private affairs — of their hopes 
and fears — and of the wives and children they are going 
to meet, after years of absence, tod, and suffering?” 
And the answer returned was : “ From the time that the 
omens have been favorable, Ave consider them as vic- 
tims thrown into our hands by the deity to be killed, 
and that we are the mere, instrument in her hands to 
destroy them f that if avc do not kill them, she will 
never be again propitious to us, and we and our families 
wdl be involved in misery and want.” “ And,” ques- 
tioned Colonel Sleeman, “you can sleep as soundly by 
the bodies, or over the graves of those you have mur- 
dered, and eat your meals with as much appetite as 
ever?” And still the answer was: “Just the same — 
we sleep and eat just the same — ^unless we -are afraid of 
being discovered.” These last Avords do not indicate 
the fulness of faith Avhich Ave should have, expected to 
iind in such a worshipper of Davee ; for it was the 
professed belief of the Thugs, that if the omens were 
properly observed and interpreted, they never could be 
discovered. 

Indeed, such was their confidence in the protective 
power of the goddess, that they believed that she. would 
not only, if religiously served^ shield them from harm, 
but visit with her •wrath all who inj ured them. Nor was 
this belief confined .axclusayely ; to the Thugs Their 
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ravages were regarded with something of superstitious 
awe even by influential chiefs. At least, such was the 
statement of the murderers themselves, and there is 
other evidence to support the supposition. When Colonel 
Slceman asked an approver if he knew any instances of 
influential natives suflering for acts of enmity or oppo- 
sition to the Thugs, he was answered ; “ A great many. 
Was not Nanha, the Rajah of Jhalone, made leprous 
by Davee for putting to death Bodhoo and his brother 
Khumoolee, two of the most noted Thugs of their day ? 
He had them trampled under the feet of elephants, but 
the leprosy broke out upon his body the very next day.” 
“ Did he 'believe,” asked Colonel Sleeman, “ that this 
punishment was inflicted by Davee for putting them to 
death ?” “ He was quite sensible of it,” was the answer. 

“ Did he do anything to appease her ?” was then asked. 
“ Everything,” replied the approver, “ Bodhoo had begun 
a well in 'Jhalone j the Rajah, built it up in magnificent 
style j he had a tomb raised to their name, fed Brahmins, 
and consecrated it ; had worship instituted upon it — ^but 
all in vain; the disease was incurable, and the Rajah 
died in a few months a miserable death. The tomb and 
well are both kept up and visited by hundreds to this 
day, and no one doubts that the Rajah was punished for 
putting these two Thugs to death.” This was but one of 
many instances which Colonel Sleeman’s approvers were 
eager to relate. One man, when asked if he knew any 
other cases of the same kind, replied, “ Hundreds I When 
Madhajee Scindiah caused seventy Thugs to be executed 
at Multoun, was he not- warned in a dream by Davee 
that he should release them ? and did he not the very 
day after their execution begin to spit blood ? and did 
he not die within three months ?” Then other witnesses 
were ready with other proofe of the omnipotence of Davee, 
and told how, when certain Rajpoot chiefs arrested 
eighty Thugs, all their families were afflicted, how they 
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all perished, ‘‘not a cHld left;” one who had 

imposed the certain.^ fines upon the gang, the very day 
that he took the money lost his only son, “ and the best 

horse in his stable; and was himself taken ill, and died 

soon after a miserable death.” But they all acknow- 
ledged that even Davee could not withstand the good 
fortune^of the Company. “The Company’s good fortune 
IS such, they said, “ that before the sound of your drums 
sorcerers, witches, and demons take flight— and how can 
Thuggee stand ?” 

^kuggee did not stand — it fell. The great work of 
rooting out these monstrous depredational leagues was 
accomplished in a few years by the energies of a few 
European officers. Up to the year 1829 but little had 
been done to suppress the abomination. Occasional 
evidences of the crime had presented themselves some 
years before, and a few gangs of professional murderers 
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on their old trade, emboldened by impunity and suc- 
cess,'... 

These were but fitful efforts resiilting in nothing. 
The subject excited little general interest, and no or- 
ganised efforts, on an effective scale, were made to root 
out the enormous evil. Indeed, its extent was imperfectly 
knoAvn even to the best informed of our officers until 
about the time which I have indicated, under the go- 
vernment of Lord William Bentinck, operations were for- 
mally commenced, and a regular “ Department” for the 
suppression of Thuggee instituted by that enlightened 
nobleman. And so vigorously was this great work 
prosecuted — with such remarkable intelligence, and such 
admirable perseverance were all our measures shaped, 
and all our projects executed — ^tliat, ten years afterwards, 
Colonel Sleeman^, to whose benevolent energies we are, 
lander Providence, mainly indebted for the success of the 
•undertaking, was enabled to write: — “In 1830, Mr. 
George Swinton, who was then Chief Secretary to the 
Supreme Government of India, and our best support in 
the cause which Mr. F. C. Smith and I had undertaken, 
wrote to him to say that he ’feared success must be 
considered as altogether unattainable, for ho had been 
given to imdecstand by those •who appeared to be well 
informed on the subject, that the evil had taken deep 
root in all parts of India, and extended itself to almost 
every village community. There were certainly at that 
■time very few districts in India without these resident 
gangs of Thugs j and in some, almost every village com- 
munity was more or less tainted with the system, while 
there was not one district free from their depredations. 
No man aware of the fearful extent of the evil conld 
. ever have expected to see so much progress made in its 
suppression within so short a time ; because no man 
coifid have calculated on those many extraordinary com- 
binations of circumstances upon which our success has 
eMefiy depended-^combinalions which it behoves us 
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gratefully to acknowledge, as Providential interpositions 
for the benefit of the people entrusted to onr rule---" 
interpositions wMcb these people themselves firmly be- 
lieve will never be wanting to rulers whose measures are 
honestly intended, and wisely designed for the good of 
their subjects.”* 

How this great work was accomplished is soon told. 
These vast criminal leagues had hitherto thriven upon 
the ignorance of the British authorities. We could do 
nothing to suppress them, for, indeed, we knew little or 
notliing about them. They were mighty secrets— hidden 
mysteries— dimly guessed at, not at all understood. But 
now Sleeman and hir associates, resolved that this trade 
of Thuggee should no longer be any more a mystery than • 
tailoring or carpentering, began to initiate themselves into 
all the secrets of the craft, and were soon, in their know- 
ledge of the theory of the profession, little behind the 
professors themselves. 

It need not be said that all this information was 
derived from. fice(|uent intercourse with the Thugs them- 
selves. Our ojficers having apprehended some of these 
professional strmQglers, selected the likeliest of the party, 
and by holding out to them promisesj not only of pardon, 
but of employment, soon wormed their secrets out of 
them. In a little time Sleeman and his associates had 
learnt from these approvers” all that was to he learnt 
from them — all the mysteries of their craft, the whole art 
of Thuggee — how the murder-gangs set out on their 
journey, how they propitiated the goddess, how they con- 
sulted the omens, how the victim was first beguiled, how 
the noose was thrown, how the body was buried — how 
they brought up their children to the trade, how genera- 
tion after generation of Thugs lived prosperously and 
securely, and how it haj^ued that the native chiefs 

* Sheman. Preface to published Re- the Thujr gangs of Upper and Central 
port Uie Depredations committed by India. Calcutta, 1840. 
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either protected or stood aloof from them, whilst , the 
English were ignorant of their doings. Everything that 
these approvers, turning their backs for ever on Davee, 
and bowing down before the irresistible ikhal of the 
Company, now revealed— and they were tolerably loqua- 
cious in their revelations — ^was careftdly noted down, 
and the statements of one informant collated with those 
of others. From these men Sleeman and his associates 
learnt not only the whole theory and practice of 
Thuggee, but gathered no small amount * of knowledge 
concerning the gangs that were in actual operation, and 
the men who were connected with them. With such 
clues as the approvers afforded, it was now easy to hunt 
down the different gangs which were scattered over the 
country, and many large captures were made. New 
approvers were brought upon the lists of the “ Depart- 
ment,” and new gangs were hunted down. Many crimi- 
nals were thus brought to trial, convicted, and sentenced 
either to be hanged, transported, or imprisoned,* 

These captures struck terror into the hearts of the 
whole fraternity of Thugs. And far more terrible than 
the English officers, environed with the prestige of that 
irresistible ikbal of the Company, which was acknoW- 

* One or two extracts from Colonel condemned to death, twenty-one to 
Sleemati’s Reports ynll suffice to convey imprisonment for life, eleven to limited 
an idea of the extent of these captures imprisonment, and three acquitted.” 
and their results: — “When they arrived Again; “Capt. Borthwick having re- 
nt Dakhola, Captain Borthwick having ceived intelligence of the residence of 
heard of their proceedings, detached a these gangs, arranged for their appre- 
party of horse to apprehend them. The hension as soon as a party of them re- 
horsemen came upon the gangs un- turned from one of their excursions. He 
awares, while encamped outside a vil- proceeded with Capt. Macmahon and 
la;^, and accused them of stealing about 200 of the Jhowrah cavalry, and 
opium ; they were glad to have an came upon their villages before day- 
opportunity of clearing themselves of light, -tmd so completely surromided 
this unfounded accusation, so accom- them that the capture of the whole 
paniedthc horsemen to the village for gang was effected without the escape 
. the purpose of being examined ; im- of a single individual — in all fifty-three 
mediately on their arrival they were Thugs ; four of whom were made ap- 
•aecured and taken to Captain Borth- pfhvers, twcnty-two executed, eleven 
wick, of whom seventy-nine were made transported, three sentenced to limited 
prisoners— vis., five made approver^ impmoument, and thirteen released for 
leventy-fbur tried by Colonel Stewart want of evidence.” 

(newkat at Hyderabad), thirty-nine < 
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ledged to be too powerful for Davee to combat, and liis 
well-armed, well-mounted followers, was the knowledge 
that their own brethren were turning against them, an^ 
that ever at the stirrup of the Thug-himting Englishmen 
went one or more apostate members of their own mur- 
derous Guild. It was plain to tliem, now that all their 
secrets . were revealed— that there was no safety any 
longer to be derived from the ignorance of the dominant 
power — that let them go where they might in the Com- 
pany’s territories, the Thug-led Thug-hunters would be 
upon their track. Some endeavouring to find in the 
neighbouring native states a fair field for their operations, 
or to obtain service under the native chiefs, fled hastily 
across the boundary-line j but there, too, the Philistines 
were upon them, English humanity was not brought to 
a stand at the confines of the country subject to our own 
regulations, and guarded by our own police. From 
ISTorthern Oude to Southern Hyderabad our influence at 
the native Courts, and the labors of our political officers, 
produced the same results as in our own provinces ; and 
even there some, hopeless of eventual escape, and weary 
of a life of unceasing anxiety, rushed into the presence jof 
the English officer, filing themselves at his feet, and im- 
plored him to receive them as approvers.'^ 


Indeed the operations of our officers 
in the Deccan and in Oude do not 
constitute the least interesting chapter 
in the great history of Thuggee-sup- 
pression. There v'ere greater difficulties 
to he overcome hy those who operated 
in the native states— difficulties such 
as are here set forth hy Captain Mal- 
colm: ‘’’Xo analogy,” he writes, ‘'exists 
between the proceedings in the Thug 
Department within the territories of 
the Honorable Company, or any other 
well-regulated state, and those which 
are carried on in the Xizam’s domi- 
nions, in which no system of police can 
be said to exist. In the former, the 
parties charged with this duty are 
armed with a warrant, before which the 
gates of every village are thrown open, 
and the police, if not aiding or further- 


ing the object on which they arc em- 
ployed, dare not openly at any rate 
throw any obstacles in their way. In. 
the Nizam’s territory, however, the ease- 
ls very different ; a few of the principal 
Talookdars evince the greatest readi- 
ness to afford me prompt assistance 
whenever called on by Government to 
do so- Their authority, however, does 
not extend to the villages held on mili- 
tary and other rent-free- tenures with 
which their districts are studded, and 
the Potails of which affect to attend to 
no orders but those omanatitig from 
their immediate superiors. The conse- 
quences frequently are, that when a 
Thug is traced into a village of tbfe 
class, the gates are shut in the face of 
the pursuing party ; or should they 
have been allowed to enter from igno« 
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But great as was the personal energy and ability 
brought to bear upon the suppression of the crime of 
Thuggee, it was hardly probable that our officers should 
have achieved complete success unless armed with peculiar 
powers— unless a certain relaxation of the law, war- 
ranted by the extraordinary character and the extreme 
enormity of the crime, had been legalised by the Supreme 
GfOvernment. For some years we had been trying men 
accused of Thuggee; but they had almost invariably 
escaped. It had been difficult, to a degree perhaps not 
readily appreciable by English lawyers or any other 
residents in this little island of Great Britain, to convict 
men, upon clear judicial evidence, of specific acts of 
Thuggee. The migratory character of the murder-gangs 
— the vast extent of country which they traversed — the 
number of local screens and fences — the difficulty of 
personal identification — the craft and subtlety of the 
oftenders themselves — the unlimited amount of false 
swearing and of false impersonation which, at any time, 
they could bring into our criminal courts — were obstruc- 
tions to the course of justice, under a strict interpretation 
of the existing law, which were seldom or never over- 
come. A timid or even a cautious — perhaps I ought to 
write a “ conscientious ” judge, would be sure to acquit 
even a notorious Thug for want of satisfactory evidence 
of the commission of a specific offence. Some of the 
causes which I have recited contributed largely, also, to 
the embarrassment of the question of jurisdiction. A 
murder was committed in one part of the country, and 
ijie murderers were apprehended in another, perhaps 
some hundreds of miles distant ffiom the scene of the 

ranee of the object of their visit, the selves. Serious collisions have in con- 
Governmep^orders, when produced, are sequence arisen, in which several of 
treated with the utmost contempt; and my men have at times been severely 
if the party do not quietly take their wounded, and at others treated with 
departure, they are generally forced to the greatest indignity.”-— [Cawtow Mal- 
do so by the armed men stationed at colm to Captain, It^nolds. Preface to 
the place on the part of the Jagheer- Captain Skman'e . 

dars, or by the armed villagers them- 


atrocity. To limit tlie jurisdiction m such a case to the 
particular Zillah in which the crime was committed, was 
to throw up all sorts of difficulties and delays, and almost 
to ensure the prisoner’s escape. These impediments to 
the strict and prompt administration of justice were won- 
derfully protective of Thuggee, The more complicated 
the machinery, and the more formal the procedure of our 


throve upon the legal niceties and the judicial reserve of 
the English tribunals, and laughed our Eegulations to 
scorn. 

It was wisely determined, therefore, after due con- 
sideration by the supreme Government of India, to 
make the case of Thuggee an exceptional case, and to 
sanction a relaxed application of existing laws and regu- 
lations to members of the great fraternity of Thugs. 


i':'. 
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good effect of these enactments were soon felt. They 
were all that the Thii^ee officers needed to enable 
them to carry out the great work which was placed in 
their hands. The strong defences of the Thug gangs 
were now struck down. They had no longer our igno- 
rance on the one side, and our judicial over-scrupulous- 
ness on the other, to protect them. So the work of 
suppression went on bravely. The gangs were hunted 
down; our gaols were filled with Thugs; conviction 
and condemnation were no longer unattainable ends ; 
and a great institution which had existed for centuries 
was broken up in a few years. 

I do not say that there is no such thing as Thuggee, 
at the present time, in any part of the Company’s do- 
minions. It is probable that still an occasional traveller 
may, from time to time, be strangled by the wayside. 
But the cases are few ih number, and comparatively 
insignificant in character. The system is destroyed ; the 
profession is ruined ; the Gruild is scattered, never again 
to be assodated into a great corporate body. The crafis 
and the mystery of Thuggee will no longer be handed 
do-wn from father to son. A. few English officers, acting 
under the orders of the supreme administrative autho- 
rities, have purged India of this great pollution. If we 
have done nothing else for the country, we have done 
this one good thing. It was a great achievement — a 
great victory. And it is one to be contemplated with- 
out any abatement of satisfaction, or any reservation of 
praise. 

It is a greater exploit than the conquest of Sindh 
or the Punjab, or the annexation of Pegu; and the 
names of *the commander of that Httle Urmy of Thug- 
hunters and of his unflinching lieutenants, ought, in eveiy 
History of India, to have honorable mention, and by 
every student of that history to be held in grateful re- 


CAPTAIN BORTHWICK. 


membraace. I cannot conclude this cbapter better than 
by the mention of them. They are Sleeman, Bortli’ 
wick,* Eamsay, Reynolds, Malcolm, Etwall, HoUings, 


» Two examples of gangs captured 
hy Captain, now Colonel, Borthwicii 
arc given in a note at page 372, from 
Colonel Sleeman’s Report. But the first 
of these is so remarkable, not only for 
the interesting character of its details, 
but also from the circumstances of its 
being an account of the capture of, I 
believe, the first considerable gang of 
Dacoits convicted and punished in any 
part of India, that I am induced to give 
in this place an amplified version of the 
story almost in the words that it was 
related to me : — “ Captain Borthwick 
was at the time Political Agent of the 
western division of the province of 
Malwa, in which the principality of 
llutlam is comprehended. The chief of 
this state was then a minor — a circum- 
stance which occasioned a more fre- 
quent and minute interference in the 
administration of its affairs than com- 
monly characterised our political control 
over the native states of that province. 
So situated, the Political Officer was 
necessarily kept constantly informed of 
all that transpired, both by the Akhbar- 
Nowese, or news-writer, whom he had 
stationed in the principality for the 
purpose, and by the minister himself of 
the state. In the course of almost 
daily communications from these indi- 
viduals, Borthwick received an account 
stating that five bodies of the Bunnyah 
or Sudookar class had been discovered 
in the jungle, a few paces from the high 
road, ten or twelve miles to the south- 
ward of Bntlam, the capital of the state. 
They were slightly covered with stones, 
and had the appearance of having been 
recently murdered. The part of the 
country where these bodies were stated 
to have been discovered, was much in- 
fested hy predatory Bheels, and on 
reading the report, Borthwlck’s first 
impression was that the crime liad been 
committed by them. The unusual 
atrocity of it, however, determined the 
British agent immediately to proceed 
to Butlam and investigate the case. 
The inquiry was accordingly com- 
menced; but it had not proceeded far 
before Borthwick saw that the Bheels 
were in no way concerned in the 
murders, hut that the perpetrators were. 


evidently Thugs. At the same time it 
transpired that six or eight days pre- 
viously, about which time it was sup- 
posed that the murders must have been 
committed, a large body of travellers 
had passed through that part of the 
country along the highway towards 
Hindostan. They had the appearance, 
and, indeed, gave out that, they were 
pilgrims returning to their homes, after 
having paid their devotions at a shrine 
of peculiar sanctity in the western part 
of Guzerat. All this tended so strongly 
to excite Borthwick’s suspicions that 
these travellers were the authors of 
this atrocious deed, that he resolved 
ui>on taking immediate measures for 
arresting them. It was observed that 
they were travelling very leisurely, hut, 
after the lapse of so many days, they 
could hardly have proceeded to a 
distance of less than 100 miles. Be- 
solved, however, upon making the at- 
tempt to effect their seizure, and hav- 
ing obtained from different persons, 
who had well observed and even con- 
versed with some of them, a full de- 
scription of their appearance, he de- 
spatched a party of native liorsemen, 
under the command of a smart and 
intelligent officer, in pursuit of them, 
with the strictest orders, wheu once he 
came up with them, not to lose sight of 
them rmtil they were secured and 
brought in for examination. Furnished 
with a description of the supposed gang, 
and with requisitions on the local au- 
thorities of the villages and districts 
through which they would have to 
pass, calling upon them in the name of 
the British Government to afford him 
every assistance in their power to effect 
thi object, the party set out in pursuit. 
It was only at the village of Dekhola, 
ahout 150 miles :&om Butlam, whence 
they were despatched, that they came 
up with the gang. Having satisfied 
himself that thfey were the people of 
whom he was in pursuit, the officer 
went to the principal man of the place 
and presented his requisition for aid; 
but finding the latter was unable to 
give him the assistance he required 
(the village being a small and poor 
one), he had recourse to a idece of 
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Lowis, Graham, Paton, Eiddeli, Ludlow, Bircli, Miles, 
Marsh, Whiteford, and others of good service and good 


strategy, •which is worthy to he held in 
remembrance for the sake of its own 
cleverness as well as for its excellent 
results. The Government of India had 
established a strict monopoly of opium 
over Malwa, which had then existed for 
some time, and these very horsemen 
formed a portion of the body of troops 
employed by Captain Borthwick, and 
posted at the different commanding 
outlets to prevent the unauthorised 
export of the drug. So it occurred to 
the officer, on fin&ng the village could 
not supply him 'with means sufficient 
to use coercion, to take. advantage of 
this circumstance — to denounce the 
gang as smugglers, and charge them 
with having contraband opixini in their 
possession. Too glad to find there was 
not the slightest insinuation thrown out 
as to their real characters, they were 
eager with their offers to submit their 
luggage at once to the officer’s inspec- 
tion. This, however, not suiting his 
purpose, he pretended that no inspec- 
tion at so paltry a village, where there 
were no authorities of sufficient im- 
^portanee to testify to tlie result, would 
be satisfactory to the British Agent, 
and signified his desire to have it made 
at a place where it could be effected in 
a more open and authoritative manner. 
After some hesitation on the part of 
the gang they agreed to go back ■with 
him to Bhulwara, a stage to the south- 
ward of Dekhola, which they had passed 
a day or two before. At Bhulwfira there 
■was a large body of Sebundios, or police 
soldiers, which, on arriving there, the 
authorities, in compliance with the 
requisition presented by the officer, 
placed at his disposal. He now con- 
sidered he had sufficient means to make 
a capture of the gang, and thinking it 
no longer necessary to disguise his sus- 
picions and intentions regarding them, 
openly charged them with being Thugs, 
and declared his determination to cany 
tliom before Captain Borthwick, to be 
subjected to a strict examination. 
Boldly and clamorously they attempted 
to repel the charge. They decla^ 
themselves to be innocent and inoffen- 
sivepeople returning fknm their pUgrim-> 
use to shrines in the west of Gossrat. 
In oil this be paid no attentloQ, bttt 


was not a little staggered on a paper 
being presented to him by one of the 
leaders, , which was asserted to be a 
passport of tho English Government, 
under the protection of which he (the 
leader) declared they were travelling. 
This caused doubt and anxiety to the 
officer, which, however, xvas in some 
mcasxire appeased by considering the 
strictness of his orders, and in feeling 
assured that if it came to pass that a 
mistake had been made, every allow- 
ance would be sho'wn to him. All Ms 
fears, however, were speedily dispelled 
by one of the gang, in a paroxysm of 
fear, coming to him and confessing that 
tiiey were Thugs, and offering, if his 
life were assured to him, to make a full 
disclosirre of all their proceedings. This 
was a contingency for which Captain 
Borthwick had fortunately prepared 
him, and be accordingly on the instant 
separated this proffered approver from 
the gang, and kept him from that mo- 
ment away from all intercourse with 
his comrades. In the mean while 
Captain Borthwick himself, after de- 
spatching the officer and party fi:om 
Butlam, proceeded to Joura, a small 
town twenty miles to the north of the 
former, there to await the result of the 
measures he.had taken. Shortly after- 
wards he received a report from the 
officer of the success that had attended 
him, which was speedily followed by 
his arrival at Joura with, the gang in 
his custody. Borthwick immediately 
entered upon the examination of the ap- 
prover. Of the information which was 
tliereby elicited, that part which con- 
tained afullandparticttlar accouutof the 
murders committed by the gang, from 
the time they passed Butlam until they 
were overtaken at Dekhola, claimed 
his immediate attention. The approver 
gave an. account of no less than 
eighteen different murders committed 
in that short interval; and m order to 
confirm this part of bis evidence, Capt. 
Borthwick sent him the following day 
under a guard, and accompanied by a 
native writer, to note all that transpired 
along the line of road upon wMch the 
mailers were stated by him to have 
been perpetrated. In every instance 
iitsi4«d, the place where the body of the 
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repute. Many of these were afterwards distinguislied as 
agents for the suppression of professional Dakoitee. But 
to this important subject I must devote another chapter. 

murdered persou was deposited was ments was obtained; and other ap- 
pointed out. The several bodies were provers having come forward, the guflt 
disinterred, and each instance was of the gang, individually an^ collec- 
verified by the village authorities tively, was fully established by a mass 
nearest to the spots. Thus a complete of incontrovertible proof.” 
corroboration of the approver’s state- 




CHAPTEB III. 

Dakoitee — Its Antiquity — ^Measures of Warren Hastings — Heredita^ Bobber 
Castes — ^Tlieir Customs — ^Loeal Dakoitee — Complicity of the Zemindars and 
Moostajirs — Effects on the Suppression of Dakoitee — Appointment of a 
Special Commissioner for Lower Bengal-New Act— General Remarks. 

The efforts of these energetic and indefatigable officers 
at the head of the Thuggee Establishment had hitherto 
been mainly directed to the suppression of that great 
crime which gave the name to their Department. But 
when they had reason to believe that their measures had 
broken up the greater number of gangs, and suppressed 
the activity of the evil, if they had not wholly roofed it 
out, they began to address themselves to the eradication 
of another foul disease of cognate origin and kindred 
aspect, which, if not so terrible to contemplate, was more 
extensively disseminated, and scarcely less fatal in its 
effects upon the general peace and happiness of tile 
people. ■ 

It was no new thing to the comprehension of English 
residents in India at this time that robberies, attended 
with violence, often, indeed, with murder, were frequently 
committed in dwellmg-houses by gangs of armed men. 
F or three-quarters of a century had these gang-robbers 
been known as Dakoits^ and every one in India, or, in- 
deed, every one with the commonest knowledge of India 
and her affairs, knew well that Dakoitee^ or gang-robbery, 
was a crime of very frequent occurrence in all parts of 
fiindostan. Ever since we had established police-bands 
to capture, and law-courts to try, offenders of any kind, 
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we liad been capturing and trying Dakoits, and passing 
laws against tbem, tinged with more or less of tbe severity 
or tile leniency of the times. In the days of Warren 
Hastings, when a sort of unscrupulous -vigor, not in 
effect so injurious to humanity as it seems to be in 
description, was brought to bear upon the disorders of 
the country, it was decreed that not only should every 
convictedDakoit be executed in Ms own village, but 
that the village should be fined “ according to the enor- 
mity of the crime, each inhabitant according to his 
substance, and that the family of the criminal should 
become the slaves of the state, and be disposed of for 
the general benefit and convenience of the people, ac- 
cording to the discretion of Grovernment.’’* 

* General Segalations for the Ad- neighhours and relations of the cri- 
ministration of Justice, August, .1772. minal ; when these are treated as ac- 
This measure was recommended by the cessories to Ms ^t, and his family 
Committee of Circuit at Cossimbazaar. deprived of their liberty, and separated 
The arguments with which they sup- for ever from each otlier, every paa- 
|)ort it are curious;— “We have judged sion which before served as an incentive 
it necessary to add to the regulations a to guilt, now becomes subservient to 
proposal for the suppression and extir- the purposes of society, by turning 
pation of Dakoits, which will appear them from a vocation hi which all they 
to be dictated by a spirit of rigor and hold dear, besides life, become forfeited 
violencevery different from the caution by their conviction ; at the same time 
and lenity of our other propositions, as their families, instead of being lost to 
it in some respwts involves the inno- the community, ate made useful mem- 
cent with the guilty. We wish a milder hers of it, by being adopted into those 
expedient could be sug^sted, but we of the more civilised inlmbltants. The 
much fear that thte evil has acquired ideas of Mavery, torrowed from our 
a great degree of its strength from the American colonies, will make every 
tenderness and moderation which OUT modification of it appear, in the eyes 
Government has exercised towards of bur own countrymen in England, a 
tliese banditti, siace it has inter- horrible evil. Rut it is far otherwise 
fered in the' intiariiaj protection of the in this country ; here slaves are treated 
provinces. We confess that the means as the children of the families to which 
which we propose can in nowise be they belong, and often acquire a much 
leconcileable to the spirit of our own happier smte by their sLavety than 
constitution ; but till that of Bengal they could have hoped for by the en- 
shall attain the same perfection, no joyment of liberty, so that "in effect 
conclusion can be drawn from the the apparent rigor thus exercised on 
English laws that can properly be ap- the children of convicted rohlers, will 
plied to the mantitaes or state of this no more than. % change of condi- 
country. * * ♦ We have many tion, by which they will be no sufferers, 

instances of their meeting death with though it will operate as a warning cn 
the greatest insensibility ; it loses, others, and is the only means wMch 
therefore, its effect as an example, but we can itna^e capable of dissipating 
when executed in all the forms and these d^perate and absmdoned societies 
terrors of law in the midst of the whida subsist on the distress iff the 
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But although in those days our early administrators 
were not without some general knowledge of the habits 
of this ‘‘ race of outlaws, living from father to son in a. 
state of warfare against society,”* though it was known 
that Dakoitee was something more than an accident, a 
casual blot, a superficial excrescence, it had been but 
imperfectly ascertained to what extent, and in what per- 
fection, it was an integral institution. But when the 
same process that had been applied to the exposition 
of Thuggee, with all its systematised enormities, its 
creeds, and its rituals, was brought to bear upon the 
kindred crime of Dakoitee, there was found to be as 
much system in it, as stem a faith, as engrossing a super- 
stition. It was seen then that Dakoitee was the normal 
condition of whole tribes bom and bred to the profession, 
that there were robber-castes in India just as there were 
soldier-castes or writer-castes, ^ and that men went out 
to prey upon the property of their fellows — and, if need 
be, on their lives — ^with strict religious observance of 
sacrament and sacrifice, strong in the belief that they 
were only fulfilling their destiny, and doing good service 
to the deity whom they adored. 

I do not mean that there was no such thing as acci- 
dental Dakoitee — ^that men not bred and born to the 

general conjmunifcy.” The logic of this our predecessors in India had a rety 
seems rather to halt in the concluding fair general loiowledge of the subject: 
passages; for if the sale of the families — “ The Dakoits of Bengal are no^ like 
of the Dakoits was calculated to better the robbers in England, individuals 
thar condition and enhance their hap- driven to such desperate courses by 
piness, it could not have operated as a sudden want. They are robbers by 
very factual vyaming. The Commit- profession, and even by birth; they are 
tee of Circmt seem to have recom- formed into regular commimitieB, and 
mended the proposed measure as a their families subsist by the spoils 
severe and deterring punishment, and which they bring home to them; they 
then taken the greatest trouble to de- are all, therefore, alike criming 
monstrate that it would be no punidbi- wretches who have placed themselves 
ment at all. — ILetter of die Committee of ins. state of declared war with Govem- 
Circu.it ^ at Commhazaart August ment, and are, therefore, wholly ax- 
1772, m ColebrooMs Digest, ySuRpfe- eluded from every benefit of ita mws.” 
nuastanj Yolume.'] — {Letter from, the Committee of dreuit 

* Warren Hastings (1773). Thefol- to the Council of Fori WdUamt dated at 
louHng descripUoniir^Eakoit bands, Cossmbazaar, August 15^ 1772* Cole- 
written eigh^ yeaxa ago, shows that brooke's Digest Supptmeniary Vohmeij 
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profession never, under the force of accidental circiim 
stances, took to Dakoitee for a iiveliliood— -but that it 
was established upon a broad basis of hereditary caste, 
and was, for the most part, an organic state of 
“ I have always followed the trade of my 
Dakoitee,” said Liikha, a noted Dakoit, who subsequently 
became approver. My ancestors held this profession 
before me,” said another, “ and we train boys in the 
same manner. In my caste, if there were any honest 
persons, «.e., not robbers, they would be turned out and 
not kept with us ” The first of these belonged to 
robber-tribe known Budducks^ one of the largest 
and most exclusive of the depredational castes ; the 
other was of tlie tribe of Hurrees. Sometimes boys 
were adopted into these robber-castes. “ I was hitherto 
a Beree by caste,” said another approver, “ and converted 
into a Kheejack (another robber-tribe) by one of Jeeteen 
of that caste, who, seeing me begging and distressed, 
took me under his protection, and gave me maintenance.” 
Sometimes they married into a robber-caste, and took 
up the trade with their wives. Sometimes they inherited 
the profession from the mother’s side. “Man Singh, a 
very noted leader of -Budducks,” said the same. Jukha, 
whose evidence I have above quoted, “ was a Gosaen 
and not. a Dakoit, but he united himself to a Budduck 
woman^ by whom he had Man Singh. This man 
been engaged in a hundred enterprises.” 

Such, read by the light thrown upon this deeply 
resting subject by the investigations of our British officers, 
were the hereditary robber-castes of India; the Bndducks, 
the Kheejucks, the Hurrees, the Dosads, and others. 
The gangs, composed of these men, were for the most 
part distinguished by their exclusiveness and uniformity. 
Dakoitee was conducted by them with all becoming 
solemnity; it was, like Thu^ee, a mysterious institution 
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not to be ligbtlj approached — one into the hallowed 
precincts of which admission was to be obtained only by 
formal initiation. But though there w^ere robber-castesj 
and many gangs of Dakoits composed of these exclusive 
fraternities, all Dakoitee was not of this constitutional 
character. There were gangs of a less formal and select 
kind — gangs composed of men of different tribes often 
strangers to each other; and there were Bakoits not of 
the hereditary class, lay members, as it were, of the pro- 
fession, who troubled themselves little about presiding 
goddesses, and set about their work in a less scientific 
way. But although in these gangs might be discerned a 
fusion of many castes, they all seemed to rally round the 
men of the hereditary robber-castes, without whose 
agency they believed that they could accomplish little. 

A convicted Bakoit in the Purneah gaol,” writes an 
intelligent officer of the Thuggee Department, to whose 
investigations we are indebted for much of our know- 
ledge of the robber-castes of India, “ from whom I sought * 
information, confessed to me his having been with three 
different gang-leaders, with whom he had been concerned 
in Jen different Bakoitees witbin the Purneah district. 
These gangs were promiscuously composed, but the 
nucleus was composed of the robber-castes, and he laid 
it down as a rule, well known by the robber fraternity, 
that no gang could retain its organisation and efficiency 
without an admixture of the ^janam chors^ as he styled 
them, or * born, robbers.* This man was one of the in- 
dustrial castes which are called by the robber-castes 

* « The Bttddttcks,” sjdd aa appraver 24 miles), others only 1 or 2 eoss (2 or 
of one of the local Purneah gangs, “ de- 4 miles), therefore, those who live near 
predate wiUi men of their own caste them are well known to all, and those 
alone, and no others } and we in this who live far off are only known to 
part of the country depredate with Moostajirs and Sirdars. The memhera 
people of all castes, and the houses of of the gang, then, do not all know eafih 
the different men are not in one place, other, but only the Sirdars and Moo- 
hut .vaiioua distances nempte the one stajus know all.” — £Eoidfncc of 
flfom the other, some 10 or 12 coss (20 or MUtry.'] 
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•jmwars; a common term for simplicity and clownish- 
ness in India, but by which is here meant the mnioitiated. 
He assured me that lus ‘ oostadl or teacher, was a i)o W- 
(a notorious robber-caste), and that ' on one occasion, 
w len he proposed to set up a gang Mmself, this man 
told him that without the assistance of the hereditarv 
rohbei^castes, no gang ever was or ever could've esta- 
Wished, for that to them alone had descended, tlirouali a 

ong line of ancestors, the ‘i7m,’ or secret lore necessary 
for the purpose. * •' 

This at all events was something to know but there 

was much more to be known. The hereditary robber- 
Mstes constituted the aristocracy of depredational crjme 
They were the leaders and instroctors of these organised 
bands of robbers — the pivots upon which the whole 
machmery turned. Every gang was more or less regu- 
ated by them, but every gang was not mainly composed 
of thenu The most noticeable thing of all was the 
extraordinary extent of these depredational leagues- 
tlie thousands of members that they numbered. °There 
seemed, indeed, to be a network of organised plunder 
spread over the whole face of the country. It was a 
tremendous suggestion which staggered the credulity, 
and baffled the comprehension even of men accustomed 
to the excesses of great criminal leagues. But they set 
themselves to work vigorously— to learn all they could 
and do all they could — believing that as they had 
stricken down Thuggee, Dakoitee could not stmd up 
much longer before the ikbal of the Company. 

The first approaches to a full understandinu of the 
siibject were made without stumbling on any great 
difficulties. The greater the segregation of this or that 
class, the easier is it to trace out cud to illustrate its 
idiosyncrasies. Now the Budducks and Khejucks were 
not only exclusive, but migratory castes. , They carried 

* NoUs of Captam Sippi^^ Sfanh, 



* Captain Marsh says that the habits till is only to make a show, and screen 
and organisation of the robber-castes of their real profession. Na Buddnck 
Pnrneahwere analogous with those of png would ever dream of attacking a 
the Budducks of M estern India. It is house without the preliminary rites and 
wonderful ” he obsepes, « how perfectly poojah of Kalee— ditto, the gangs of the 
similar are the habits and organisation robber-castes of Furneah. EveW Bud- 
of the -Western Budducks and of the duck Dakoit has a pLuliaT fashion of 
robl^r-castes of the_ Furneah district, girding his breast, back, and loins, so 
No Buddu^ c£m exist without wine— as to offer no impediment to his move- 
2^., ferraentedhquor-ditto,therobbers ments, and to protect him from blows, 
of Fmneah. No Budduck reaves fidl a fashion not used by any description 
manhood without being mmated into of peaceable men-ditto, the Furneah 
?? dialects of the caste robber-castes. All this I have leamt 
-ditto, the robber castes of Furneah. from their own lips and their own 
No Buddnck ever heartily consents to Bhowing.”_[Fro»i unfinished demi- 

Sit Captain Marsh U 

first opportunity — ditto, the robber- Major Skeman l 

castes of Piirnpub. Tb«klit+1fl1flT>;i+Uow '' . 
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on their depredations at a distance from their own 
homes, and set out in gangs composed entirely of their 
own fraternity. It was as easy to elicit a full revelation 
of the practices and observances of the Budducks or 
Khejiicks, as of their fellow-ad venturers, the Thugs. 
Indeed, our previous investigations into the physiology 
of the one, facilitated our enquiries into the habits of 
the other, and guided us more directly to the truth. 
There were many points of analogy between them. 
They had a secret dialect, and secret signs. They 
assumed various disguises. They oifered up sacrifices. 
As with the Thugs, so with the Budducks, the goat 
was the favorite victim. They consulted the auspices. 
Tkey had the same overflowing faith in the cry of the 
Jackal. They swore oaths of fidelity and secrecy. They 
-were altogether the same sort of comfortable religionists, 
with the same utter disregard for the happiness of their 
fellow-men.* 

The ordinary practice of these gangs was to set out, 
after the usual ritual preliminaries, in parties of thirty, 
or forty, disguised as travellers, or pilgrims, or bird- 
catchers, or anything else that might promise good 
chance . of concealment. The principal implement of 
their profession was the spear. The spear-head they 
carried about with them, concealed, on their persons ; 
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torS a conveSi? walking-sticks, or 

pimul in a convenient place. One of the party sent or, 

m advance, or some confederate at a distance ? 

sponding member of the society -eithm- Lo-t^hi I 

m tidings to the effect that h J « had his eve -“v 

ing Itself, of Its inhabitants, of the nroLwe r 

defence, as far as they could lio 0=.,^. • nteans of 
municat ed to the leaders of th 'W'as com- 

a. i^E ... d.i, j „• 

Its adequacy to the intended enterprise. If 

ZZt r secure suS 

some auxiliaries ” were calletl m fuccess, 

b™ o, "r; 

neighbouring villaps. With their par(^ thus anliTenS 
aey took counsel together, and deteLined Tfi 
p an of opeiations. It was their policy then to senarate 
for a day or two before the mediLd attack, and Zn 
to meet at a given hour— an hour after night-faU 
to advance at once to the enternrl^P Ti? S , 
leoted the handles of their ImpleLnte, Sthem inS 
he spearheads and axes, prepared their torches, d^d 

to the attak “ «d-^“ced 

'torirJ7z: 

came suddenly on the sleeping iuhabitan Wthfdtomel 
house, and either roused them with their nZ o^ 
pricked them up with the points of theS w^o.,? 
Thus suddenly startled from their sleep, finding ftem 
selyes surrounded by armed men, whje numb® 
fear greatly exa^eiated, the unhappy mercfaMs ' 
bankers, so surpnsed, could seldom muster either tW 
aenses or their courage sufficiently to conducTan £ 

- ;.t Zg2 
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tive defence. If by any chance the resistance was obsti- 
nate, the Bakoits, who bad not always the stoutest hearts 
to sustain them, were in a fair way to be beaten back. 
But the chances were greatly in their favor. A party 
suddenly surprised is always at a disadvantage. So it 
often happened that the luckless inhabitants, confused, 
bewildered, panic-struck, like people under tbe influence 
of a fearful dream, did all that they were directed to do 
. — ^pointed out the places where their wealth was hidden, 
and went like sheep to the slaughter. 

Though the ritual formalities of which I have spoken 
may have been peculiar to particular classes of Bakoits, 
the mode of procedure here described seems to have 
been common to all- With the more demonstrative pai't 
of the business, indeed, we had been long acquainted. 
What we now discovered was not only the very curious 
inner history of the social organisation and religious en- 
vironments of Bakoitee, but all the secret mechanism 
of those screens and defences, only dimly known before, 
which enabled the great crime to run riot over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. That the location 
in an Indian village of numbers of professional robbers, 
ever and anon setting out on depredational journeys, and 
returning with much spoil in their hands, should be un- 
kno’svn either to the villagers, high or low, or to the rural 
police, was cleaxdy an impossibility. It was a matter, 
indeed, of notoriety in the village. It could not be 
otherwise. In such cases, amongst us, knowledge is 
exposure and extermination. A gang of robbers could 
not exist for a day in an English village after their loca> 
tion were once discovered. Every influential man in 
the neighbourhood would be eager to secure their capture 
and imprisonment, and the county constabulary would 
‘soon beat up their haunts. But in India all this is re- 
versed. The squirearchy and the police are alike inte- 
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rested in the protection and snstentation of Bakoitee. 
The Zemindar and the Tharmadar grow rich upon it. 
They do not foster the rank weed for nothing. Dakoitee 
is highly remunerative. The head man of the village 
shares the spoil with the successful robbers. He has his 
seigneural rights.* He is a harborer of thieves on a 
large scale. They come and go freely, uninterruptedly, 
so long as they are disposed to pay for the privilege; and 
as their very existence depends upon the payment, they 
must perforce submit to the exaction. They are, so to 
speak, the servants or children of the great men, who 
supply them in time of need with food and clothing, and 
make moneyed advances to them when they set out upon 
their expeditions. Indeed, the robber-gangs are often 


* Erom the depositions of a Budduck 
approver, named Lukha, vre gather a 
full-length picture of a model Zemindar 
of this kind, MThosc exactions at last 
drove a profitable association of Dakoits 
clean off his estate. 

“Five hundred rupees out of tliis 
booty,” says the approver, after detail- 
ing the circumstances of a Dakoitee, 

were given to Thakur Dhotal Sing, 
the great landholder of the village in 
■which we resided.” 

And again, after another enterprise: 

“ We gave a share of one-fourth of 
the booty to Thakur Dhotal Sing, the 
landlord of Sepreea.” 

The fourth of the spoil, however, did 
not suffice hjm. He grew more ex- 
orbitant in his demands: 

“ In five or six days we reached 
home 'in safety; but the landlord, 
Dhotal Sing, exacted from us more 
than a foxirth of this booty as his share. 
The rest we divided, but the rapacious 
landlord got us all seized and bound, 
and taking from us all the gold and 
bullion, gave us only one hundred 
rupees each. ..... We prepared to 
leave tills man’s estate, but he implored 
us to remain, and swore solemnly never 
agam to behave dishonestly to us.” 

It seems that they consented tore- 
'main; but in a little time the greedy 
landlord was at his old tricks: 

“ Dhoulut and I got about a hundred 
rupees, but we had no sooner got home 


than Thakur Dhotal Sing came with 
his son and the other joined proprietors 
of the estate, seized us all, tied our 
arras behind our back, and demanded a 
fourth of our booty. We brought out 
one of the two hundred rupees, and de- 
clared that was all we had gained by 
the enterprise, but they would not be- 
lieve us. We protested and remon- 
strated, and told them that we would 
leave their estate, as it would never do 
for us to take all the risk and trouble 
of Dakoitee, and for them to take all 
tlie profit. They were a senseless set 
of peasants, and all we could say seemed 
to make no kind of impression upon 
them — as wc committed Dakoitee* on 
others, they committed tbdm on u$. 
They were a short-sighted |ieoplo, or 
they would have seen the advantage of 
observing the sfime good faith with 
us that we always observe with our 
patrons.” 

This time they acted up to their 
threats, and betook themselrei to an- 
other village: 

Dhotal Sing,” says the ill-nscd 
Dakoit, “ the chief of Sepreea, was a 
rapacious man, and used to extort from 
us, in some mode or other,, a good deal 
more- than the fourth of our booty, 
which we considered the seigneural, or 
Zemindarcc right; so we went to reside 
in the village of Bigholee, not far 
distaat.’* 
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attended either by one of these landowners in person^ or 
by a delegate from his immediate family. The connexion 
between them is of the closest kind. Each is necessary 
to the well-being of the other. 

The bare outside fact of this criminal participation 
of the landlords was no discovery of modern times. It 

bad attracted the attention of W^arren HastingSj* who 

saw at a glance that it was wholly impossible to suppress 
Dakoitee without proclaiming the responsibility of the 
Zemindars as accessories to the crime, and in all cases of 
conviction punishing them with as much severity as the 
active offenders.! He would have made short work of 
these nursing mothers of crime, and hung up the fattest 
Zemindar with as little compunction as the leanest 
Dakoit. As I have said before, the most vigorous mea- 
sures are often the most humane; and I have little doubt 
that if these recommendations had been carried out and 
persevered in, and a heavy blow thus struck at conniving 
landlords, we should not now be hearing, after the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, that around the imme- 
diate seat of the supreme Government— almost under the 


*■ See Proceedings of Governor and 
Council, April 19, 1774, quoted in 
** Colebrooke's Digest,” supplementary 
▼olmne. 

“ At this time I iuive repeated com- 
plaints from all parts of tliis province 
of the multitude of Dakoits which have 
ixiHested it for some years past, and 
have been guilty of the most daring 
and alarming excesses. I know not 
whether the knowledge of these evils 
has been officially communicated to the 
members of the Board. To me it has 
only come through the channel of 
private information, as I do not recol- 
lect to have heard the slightest intiraa- 
tibn of them from the Zemindars, 
fittmers, or other officers of the reyenue ; 
which may appear extraordinary, hut 
that I am assured that the Zemindars 
themselves too frequently aSurd them 
' protection, and that the Eyots, who are 
the principal sufferers by toeserav^ges^ 




d^e not complain, it being an esta- 
blished maxim with the Dakoits to 
puiush with death every infoimation 
given against them.” 

t Tlie words of the recommendation 
^e worth quoting: “That such of the 
Zemindm-s or farmers as shall he con- 
victed of having neglected to assist the 
± oujdars m the execution of their trust, 
snail be made responsible for any loss 
sustained by such misconduct, or other- 
wise fined according to the nature of 
the offence; bat that all persons, of 
wnatever degree or profession, who shall 
ue convicted of receiving fees or other 
pecumary iicknowiedgments from rob- 
bers, knowing them to bo such, or of 
abetting or conniving in any shape at 
their practices, shall he adjudged equally 
criminal with them, and punished with 
death; and tliat tliis he immediately 
™^^®Pdblic throughout the province.” 
— £lrarj'cn Uuslings, 1774, ul aupreuj 
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shadow of the viee-regal palace itself~‘^ gang-rohberies 
have increased to such an extent that a feeling of general 
insecurity has arisen in the minds of the people of these 
districts.” These are the words, not of Warren Hastings, 
but of Lord Dalliousie. The Governor of 1852 only 
repeats the complaint of the Governor of 1774. The 
immunity which the landlords have enjoyed in the inter- 
val has been the main cause of the perpetuation- of the 
evil. We have been much too slow in our interference 
v^-ith their vested interests in robbery and murder. Lord 
Cornwallis, when he re-organised the Police Department, 
in 1792, proclaimed that landlords, convicted of being 
accessories to the commission of a robber}'-, should be 
“ compelled to make good the value of the property, 
stolen or plundered.”^ So that, even if the regulations 
had been put into effect against the Zemindars, it would 
have been merely a matter of calculation with them — a 
mere question of profit and loss — ^the balance being pretty 
certainly in favor of the former. It, is not strange, 
therefore, that under such regulations the landlords con- 
tinued to carry on the old trade, and to participate 
largely in the professional emoluments of the Dakoits. 

Warren Hastings complained that the farming system 
had a tendency to extend and perpetuate this evil. And 
the same fact is insisted upon and demonstrated on the 
evidence of the Dakoits themselves, by the presen t,gene- 
ratioii of British functionaries. The small Moostajirs, 
indeed, are the great liarborers of Dakoits — the great 
promoters of Dakoitee. “ There coiild he no' Dakoitee 
without the Moostajirs,”' was the statement almost in- 


.‘d 

iM 


* Landlioklers snid farmers of land 
are not in future lo lie considerod re- 
sponsible for robberies couimitted in 
tlieir respective estates or faim?, tinless 
it shall be proved that they connived 
at the robbery, received any part of the 
property stolen or plundered, harbored 
the otleiiders, aided, or refused to give 


efibctual assistance to prevent their 
escape, or omitted to afford every assist- 
ance in their potver to the officers of 
Government for their apprehension, 
in either of which cases the}' will he 
compelled to, make good the value of 
the jiroperty stolen or plendered.” 
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variably made by the approving Dakoits examined by 
Captain Marsh and other officers.* Old- European resi- 
dents in the Mofussil confirmed this testimony. “ It is 
my finn opinion,” wrote an Indigo planter of long standing 
in pLirneah, “ that each and every native Moostajir must 
of necessity be a .Dakoit leader, because, in the first 
instance, he must know the character of residents in his 
villages, otherwise he would be constantly subject to 
have unprofitable tenants ; and, secondly, because it is 
utterly impossible that large gangs could assemble and 
cross the country in different directions at night without 
being stopped by the heads of villages, and as the ap- 
provers themselves say that no gang will dare to move 
out without a Moostajir, it appears to me beyond all 
doubt that one or two Moostajirs are the actual leaders 
of every Dakoit-gang.”f 

It would seem, too, if the evidence of the approvers 
is to be trusted, that if there could be no Dakoitee without 
the assistance of the Moostajirs, neither could there be 
Moostaj irs without the assis tance of the Dakoi ts. “ There 
is no petty Moostajir,” said one man, “ free from cou' 
nexion with Dakoitee; and whoever has a repugnance so 


* A few specimens of the eTidence Q«esj5{on.----Sin(^^the Moostajii*know3 
on this head, contained in the Official he has robbers in liis villages, does he 
Bepoxts, will suffice: _ make no eff^ to turn them out ? 

Question. — the Moostajir be not in Answer.-— p fe ^aijis ojiuch by re- 

league, cannot the professional robbers maining, why should he turn them out? 
practise Dakoitee? He keeps them, for his own benefit, — 

Answer. — It cannot be done without fi;jjo?’oyer.] 

the Moostajir. — {Evidenee of Hazaree Q«eshb«.~-Is this true, that without 
Dhurkar.1 a Moostajir or Sirdar, no Dakoitee can 

Questitm.~Cm there be no Dakoitee take place? 
without Moostajirs?. Answer . — If the Moqstajirs do nor 

Answer. — There can be no Dakoitee join, and there be no Sitdar, how could 
without Moostajirs, for, through their 'poor robbers commit DaAoitee? without 
influence, the Thannah iwople cannot the command of the Moostajir and the 
lay hold of us robbers from feay of the Sirdar no Dakoitee can be carried on, 
Moostajirs; and the use of the Moos- Under disguise of landholders the Moos- 
tajirs is this, that they find the robbers tajirs set Dakoitee on foot. — {Evidence of 
In food and clothes, and lend them Jhuhhan, Kuraria.'] 

, and give them liquor, and in f Evidence relating to Dakoitee, 

every protect our families and printed in Calcutta. 

^urselves. This is the use of Moosta- 
jira , — [j&niiafencfi of Suroofa JSuIwciee.'} 
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to connect himself, will not take a Moostajiree.” “With- 
out being a rogue,” said another man, “a Moostajir’s 
profession could, not be carried on. No class of rogues 
come up to the Moostajirs. ... If there were no 
robbers in the village, then none would take Moosta- 
jiree, and now every class of men become Moostajirs 
in this hope that they may share in the spoils of Dakoitee.” 
“ Moostaju’ce of villages,” said a third, “is taken for 
purposes of Dakoitee. ... By becoming a Moostajir 
he cannot manage without forming a connexion with 
Dakoits.” There is every reason to consider this evidence 
to be trustworthy, as far as it goes. It relates, however, 
almost entirely to a particular part of the country f and 
the extent to which the evil prevails in other parts may 
not be safely predicated from it. But the complicity, 
after one fashion or another, of the landholders, whether 
Zemindars or Moostajii's, in the depredations of the 
Dakoits, is not local and accidental, but general and con- 
tinual. The same system, with slight superficial vari- 
ations, which prevails in Bengal, prevails also in Oude.f 
The landholders are the arch-offenders. 

Associated with them, in the protection of the more 
active criminals, are the equally corrupt members of the 
police. This was no new discovery. Warren Hastings 
had as clear a perception of the fact as any Superintendent 
of JPoiice in the present day. But although the Indian 
constabulary force has been modelled and re-modelled — 
though first one system has been tried and then another, 
every description of organisation that has yet been at- 
tempted has been found to be equally inefficacious for the 

* The Pumeah district. tecting landlord was a po werful Zemiu- 

t With certain variations, of course tlar. In the instances cited hy the 
dependent upon the nature of the Khejucks of the rurnetih district, the 
landed tenures. In the example, which, territorial offenders were prmcipally 
we have quoted from the evidence of a small Moostajirs, or Roveime-ftirmers,' 
Buddnnk practising in Oude, the pro- 
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protection of life and property, and tlie detection and pu- 
nishment of crime* Instead of protecting life and pro- 
perty, these men, under whatever name they draw a 
certain amount of salary, whet! er they belong to the 
regular police, or are the vilhige watch, only protect 
rapine and disorder* To such at least point their own 
unaided instincts ; but European superintendence, though 
powerless hitherto to convert the Iiklian police into an 
effective body, has done something to control its excesses. 
There is still much more to be done. It is the weakest 
point of our Indian administration. But to break up a 
gigantic league of this kind, a confederacy between the 
landlords and the police so contrived, so glossed over — 
each playing into the hands of the other — as to baffle 
almost every effort to convict the suspected offenders of 
actual participation in the delinquencies of the Dakoits, is 
a work of no very easy accomplishment for a handful of 
European strangers. The network of this foul conspiracy 
stretches up to the very doors of the magistrate’s cut- 
cherry. It embraces all classes, fflom the wealthy 
Zemindar and the influential Arnlah to the ill-paid and 
insignificant village watchman, who, perhaps, is a mem- 
ber of a robber-caste.* The more intricate the machinery 

* See the following evidence of a ^? 2 wer.— Xos they do not go on Da- 

Dakoit approvers koitee, hut know all about the JDa7;ozfe. 

Question. — ^What class of people he- Whoever leaves Ins house fax I>uhoitt'e, 
come Chokeedars (watchmen) ? he does so with the knowledge of the 

jlnsitfer.-— Dosaud, Hurree, Kurraria, Ckokeedars t and they do not go on Da- 
Sco., &c, (robher-castes) ; these princi- koitee for this reason, that in a village 
pally furnish the Chokeedars. all kinds of people dwell ; if any person 

Question. — In the course of the mouth ’ should bs discovered absent by the Naha- 
what does such person realise ? JSuskundaz, he would be reported to the 

Answet. — Two rupees a month for Thannadar (native police suijerinton- 
each Chokeedar is levied on the Ryots ; dent), therefore, the watchmen at night 
and they (the Chokeedars) realise a great do not leave their village, hut go on the 
deal from thieves and robbers and Da- rounds and set robberies on foot, and 
kails, and this is thereat I’easonwhy take share from robbers and Dakoits. — 
they undertake to be watchmen — to \_Evidence of Bokai, Hifislry, taken bj 
feather their own nests — else no one Captain Marsh, July 19, 1842.] 

-would willingly undertake so detestable Again : 

-ah occupation. Question. — Are the Chokeedars of 

^ Question. — ^Do the Chokeedars over go your caste (Ilurreo) .all. thieves ? 
on Dakoitc^ ? Austoo*.— They call themselves Cho- 
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of oiir own law-courtSj and tlie more extensive onr police 
establishments, tlie more subtle become the contrivances 
by wliicli the conspirators endeavour to cloak the crimes 
which they are all interested in concealing. Eighty years 
ago, Warren Hastings regretted that “ the regularity and 
precision which have been introduced into our new courts 
of justice,” should be “ among the causes of the increase 
of robbers.” It is not to be doubted, I fear, that in these 
days the more complicated machinery which we have 
introduced in furtherance of tl^e improved administration 
of justice has had a tendency to raise up so many screens 
or barriers between the eye of the British functionary 
and the crimes which are committed around him. 

Upon this subject, in its general bearings, important as 
it is, I cannot now afford to enlarge. But this is the 
proper place in which to speak of the effects of our 
present system upon the great crime of Hakoitee. It is 
a distinguishing feature of the practice of these pro- 
fessional depredators that they adapt their waj's, with 
wonderful precision, to the legal machinery which is 
brought to bear upon them — that they even turn the 
very engine which is designed for their destruction, into 
an instrument of defence. They adapt tlieir organisation 
to our own, and the more intricate it is the greater are 
their chances of evasion and escape. “The English,” 
writes an officer of great intelligence and experience in 
the intricacies of these criminal leagues, “ having divided 
the country into districts and Thamias, the robbers have 
made it a fundamental maxim and sine qud non to 
attach themselves by divisions to Thannas, in order to 
bribe every man of real and actual influence over the 
villagers to enter into a league with their paymasters— 
their principle being to sacriflee much in order to retain 

keedars, and by this deceit enpjage in and Dakoits,’— [Kweiffl/we .of Jkoomuk, 
robbery and Dakoitee ; all the Chokee- Hwrree, taken .Captain Um'sk, July’ 
daxa of tUo Hurree caste are robbers 20* 1S42.3> 
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a little ill certainty and safety. Now the two classes 
which have supreme actual influence among the village 
population are the Thannaclars (with their myrmidons) 
and the Kevenue-farmers (with theirs). These then are 
the persons held in the pay of the Dakoits. To ensure 
regularity in this necessary particular, a robber-division 
is attached to a Thanna, and a subdivision to a par- 
ticular form. This robber-division is under a Sirdar 
(or chief) of robbers ; and it is among the first of his 
duties to pay monthly with his own hand the shares 
respectively of the Thannadar and the Revenue-farmer.”* 

Nor does the corruption, as I have already intimated, 
stop here. “ The Sirdars,” says another writer, an intel- 
ligent and zealous magistrate, “are men who travel 
in their (palanquins), and arrange all theselittle 

affairs first with the local police, next with the magis- 
trate’s Amlah, and eventually with the Sessions’ Amlali 
and the law officer.”f “ In short,” to use the comprehen- 
sive words of another civil officer, the highest authority 
ojQ such a subject in Bengal, “the whole plan has been 
got up to meet our rules of evidence, and it is carried on 
with the help of oiir mmisterial and police Amlah.” J 
Whatever we have done, indeed, the Dakoits have turned 
our doings to their own uses — our revenue systemf our 
police system, our judicial system, have all been impressed 
into their service. Wliatever may have been our admi- 
nistrative organisation, they have adapted to it, with con- 
summate skill, the organisation of their criminal leagues, 
and out-manoeuvred us at all points. 

Nor did the triumphs of these astute criminals stop shorl; 

* MS. Correspondence.' — The same Sirdars (or captains), and to each Naib-^ 
writer thus calcidates the number of Sirdar four burglar gangs, and to every 
robbers located within one Thanna ^or burglar gang five men each. Tim.?, 
police division):— “ I calculate to every 1 X4x4x4x4x S=1280 members 
Thannadar four ReVenuo-farmers resi- of the depredational league in one 
dent in a Thanna j on eveiy Revenue- Thanna.” 
farmer’s farm, four Sirdars (or chiefs), 3£S. Correspondence. 
with their respective divisions of rob- t Ibid. 

bets. To every Sirdar four 
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even at the doors of the Sessions Coiirfc. They reached to 
the very judgment-seat. So protected by the Amlali, 
it would , have been hard if the Dakoits could not have 
brought into court any amount of false evidence to seem’e 
their acquittal. It never, by any chance, happened that all, 
or even the most influential, members of a robber-gang 
were arrested ; and they who were at large never failed 
to exert themselves to obtain the liberation of their more 
unfortunate comrades who had fallen into the grasp of 
the law. False witnesses were readily obtainable from 
among their own people, willing and able to swear him 
off. The manner in which this evidence was got up was 
often very clever and interesting. “ It is quite out of my 
power,” writes Mr, Wauchope, magistrate of Ilooghly (of 
whose services I shall come to speak presently), to the 
Superintendent of Police in the Lower Provinces, ‘‘ to de- 
scribe on paper the delight with which the Dakoits with 
me talk about tlieir exploits — of tlie pleasure parties which 
Kartich Koura, a famous Sirdar, used to take from Cal- 
cutta to his native village, whence they never returned 
without committing one or more Dakoitees how on one 
of these occasions their Sirdar had three of his fingers cut 
off; how he was arrested and committed to the sessions; 
or the roars of laughter with which they give the details 
of the trial before tlie judge, where he was acquitted on 
the evidence of a most respectable Brahmin, and a still 
more respectable Kait — the first being Sirdamund Tlia- 
koor, a &st-rate leader in the gang, and the second 
Syud Mytee, now an approver with me, and only lately 
sentenced to transportation for life.”* 

A system so complete in its organisation as this was 
not to be put -down by the ordinary judicial machinery 
applied to accidental offences, and by the ordinary 
ministers of the law. It was apparent that, as in the 
: L T . ’ MS._M(cord$, T 
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case of Tlmggee, a necessity existed for the adoption of 
specific measures of a more stringent character, and of a 
less regular type. Neitlier the law courts nor the law 
officers, as then constituted and appointed, were suf- 
ficient for the suppression of an evil so complex and so 
extensive. Something more required to he done. 

, It was in the month of April, 1837, that the first 
attempt was made to suppress Dakoite© by means of 
special measnres directed to that one end, and a special 
machinery employed for their execution. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was, at this time, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North -"Western Provinces. The subject had been for some 
time pressing urgently upon the consideration of the 
authorities, and the time had now come for action, A 
Commission for the suppression of Lahoitee was esta- 
blished j and Mr. Hugh Praser, a civil ser\"ahfc of good 
capacity, was appointed Commissioner, with a liberal staff 
of auxiliary subordinates. Special powers were conferred 
on him. Throughout the whole of the NorthATestern Pro- 
vinces he was invested with magisterial authority. All 
the magistrates were instructed to co-operate with him, 
and the police were directed to render every possible 
assistance to bis agents. But the year and a half, during 
which the Commission was in operation, were distinguished 
by no important results. There was an attempt rather 
to strike at accidental symptoms, than to probe down to 
the seat of the disease. It aimed rather at the conviction 
of Dakoits than the suppression of Dakoitee. Tlie great 
subject itself, in all its length and breadth — in all its in- 
tricacies and complexities — was not sufficiently studied. 
But Sleemah had reduced Thuggee to its elements, and 
he was obviously the proper man to submit to a similar 
process the kindred crime of Dakoitee. He had already, 
indeed, acquired much available information regarding 
the professional robber-castes; and his associates in the 
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Thuggee Department had approved themselves to he men 
of the right stam]p to co-operate with him. 'The union of 
the two offices of the General Superin 'endent of measures 
for the suppression of Thuggee and the Commissioner 
for the suppression of Dakoitee, seemed, indeed, to be 
recommended by many important considerations, not the 
least of which was the peculiar fitness of the man who 
had long held so worthily the former appointment; and 
now Lord Auckland, at the'end of the year 1838, being at 
Simlah, and holding in his own hands tlie government of 
the North-Western Produces, determined to unite the 
two offices under the superintendence of Colonel Sleeman. 
At the commencement of the following year the junction 
was formally effected, and from that lime all the mea- 
sures for the suppression of Dakoitee undter the Bengal 
Presidenc}^, with the exception of those in tAe Lower Pro- 
ffinces, which were conducted by the “ Superintendent of 


Police,” were under the direction of the man -whodiad 

■I! . ■ T I I ■ s ■ ^ ^ • 


done so much to root Thuggee out of the land. 

The same system now which had been employed so 
successfully for the extirpation of Thuggee, was brought 
into play against the great fraternities of Dakoits. sfee- 
man’s head-quarters were to be in Eohilkund. His as- 
sistants were spread out all over Upper India. The plan 
now to be pursued was simply, as described by Sleeman 
himself, to hunt down the Dakoits by a simultaneous, 


vigorous, and well-sustained pursuit throughout all parts 
of India, and thereby to break up their little communities. 


and compel them to blend with the rest of mankind in 
pubHc service or private industry, and by degrees to lose 
their exclusive feeling, and forget their exclusive lan- 
guage. And this was to be done, fix'stly by the agency of 
informer^, who were to set our officers on the track, and 
enable us to detect the offenders j and secondly, by spe- 
cific legislative enactments, to enable us to. punish them. 

There was no scardtty of informers. Our gaols were 
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full of Dakoits. It was astonisliing what a mass of ser- 
viceable information "was locked np within our prison- 
walls. The whole art and mystery of Bakoitee was 
there to he had for the asking. Professors proud of their 
knowledge, and rejoicing in the opportunity of giving free 
vent, in voluble discourse, to the cherished reminiscences 
of bygone days, talked without stmt to the British 
officers about their dcpredational achievements, and 
openly avo’wed the eagerness of their desires to be again 
at the exhilarating work. They could not understand 
that their profession was not as honorable as it "was 
lucrative and exciting. They had no shame, and they 
had no remorse. They gloried in their exploits ' as 
sportsmen do, and talked over a successful gang-robbery 
■with its attendant murders as our European gentlemen 
talk over their boar-chases or tiger-hunts. “Whilst 
talking over their excursions,” wrote one of Sleeman’s 
assistants,* “ which were to me really very interesting, 
tlieir eyes gleauled with pleasure, and beating tlieir 
hands on their foreheads and breasts, and muttering 
some ejaculations, they bewailed the hardness of their 
lot, which now ensured their never being able again to 
participate in such a joyous occupation.” It was a 
pleasant life, and a lucrative employment, beside which 
the- hard labor and slender earnings of honesty cut but 
a sorry figure in the eyes of the work-eschewing Hin- 
doostanee. When asked, after many years spent in 
prison, if he would not on regaining his liberty be- 
take himself to honest courses, the gaol-bird would 
always return the same discouraging answer : “ No, no,” 
shaking his head and laughing, “ that would never do. 
Why should I become an honest man — work all day in 
the sun, rain, and all weathers, and earn what? Some 
five or six pice a day I We Dakoits lead very agreeable 

• Capt, W. M. Kamsay. See Colonel Sleeman’s Bhudduck Report. Calcutta, 
1849. 
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and comfortable lives. When from home, which is 
generally only during the cold season, we march some 
fonrteen or sixteen miles a day, for perhaps a couple of 
months, or say four at the outside— commit a Bakoitee, 
and bring home money sufficient to keep us comfortable 
for a year, or perhaps two. When at home we amuse 
ourselves by shooting, and visiting our Mends, or in any 
way most agreeable — eat when we please, and sleep 
when we please— can what you call an honest man do 
that 

But however discouraging all this may have been 
viewed with regard to any hope that may have been 
entertained of the reformation of Bakoits, the freedom 
with which the convicts spoke of their professional 
achievements promised well for the snccess of our 
endeavours to root them out of the land. The Bakoits, 
indeed, were not to reformed — ^they were to be extir- 
pated. It was characteristic of English benevolence that 
we should have been slow to resort to such a remedy as 
this— that we should have sought rather to convert these 
depredational tribes into industrial classes by holding 
out to them sufficient inducements to honest exertion. 
But all such projects were seen, upon a closer exami- 
nation, to be worthy only of an Utopian country, and a 
Saturnian age. People talked about buying up Bakoitee* 
—about sending out a general invitation to these here- 
ditary robbers to come and settle upon grants of land 
appropriated to them by Gotemment, and to live a life 
of peaceful integrity for the remainder of their days. 
But the difficulties and risks of such a measure were,’' 
as Colonel Sleeman well remarked, “ little understood. 
Our territories did not contain one twentieth part of the 
great body which we shoitld have had to collect; and 
we should have found it impossible to collect them by- 
mere invitation, without offering them as little labor, and 

* Substance of conversation hold ■vrith Captain W. M. Bamsay. 

2d 
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as mucli luxury, as they then enjoyed in their wild 
state, with all the same hopes of rising to wealth and 
distinction. We should have had to give a leader of 
robbers and murderers, with his four or five wives, more 
pay than we give to a native commissioned officer, who 
had served our Government faithfully thirty or forty 
years, who had his breast covered with medals, and his 
body with honorable scars. Had we at any time in- 
creased the labor from absolute idleness, or diminished 
their subsistence from absolute luxury, they would have 
been off to their native forests and ravines.’’^ 

All this was undeniable. The arguments against so 
wdd a project as the establishment of colonies of reformed 
Budduchs, to be supported at the expense of the indus- 
trious inhabitants of the country, were so conclusive, that 
the scheme was soon reasoned down. Indeed, we had 
begun to discover by this time that humanity, like am- 
bition, sometimes “ overleaps itself, and falls on the other 
side.” Nothing is more remarkable in the history of 
Dakoitee than the fact of the large number of notorious 
offenders who have escaped conviction and punishment, 
partly through the agency of false witnesses and the cor- 
ruption of the native officers of our law courts, and partly 
through the unwillingness of the European judicial func- 
tionaries to convict and punish, except in cases substan- 
tiated by the clearest possible evidence of the commission 
of a specific offence. The judicial axiom that it is better 
tb. t twenty guilty men should escape than that one inno- 
.■ man should be punished, however sound it may be 
m the abstract, had not certainly, in its application to the 
case of these great depredational leagues, any tendency 
to advance the interests of mankind. Such tender mer- 
cies as were exhibited, with the best possible intentions, 
by our enlightened European functionaries, were in effect 
cruel. Seventy years before, Warren Hastings had clearly 

* Colonel Sleemcin*s Meport, Calcutta, 1849 , 
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discovered tlie impossibility of suppressing Dakoitee by 
judicial proceedings in barmony isyitb our refined Englisb 
ideas of Justice, and a strict observance of rules of evi- 
dence as recognised in our Englisli law courts. He saw 
tbat suck mercy was in effect umnercifijl, and that there 
was no real humanity but vigor. As time advanced, 
and the machinery of our law courts became more 
complicated, and oiu' European law officers became more 
and more the representatives and exponents of the high 
abstract principles of Western civilisation, it was not 
likely that the scmples which stood in the way of a larger 
growth of real justice and humanity should liave been 
less infiuential upon the decisions of our judicial tribu- 
nals. The Dakoits, indeed, from generation to genera- 
tion, laughed at us and our law courts. ‘‘ Bo you think 
that we shall succeed in extirpating you?” asked Captain 
Ramsay. “ If you go on in the way the Thugs have 
been put down,” was the answer, “you certainly will,* 
but ill the customary way, that is, requiring proof to con- 
vict of specific acts of Baiostee, never — ^it is impossible— 
we should go on increasing fi:om year to year.” 

These words, which were spoken in 1839, contain the 
pith of the whole question of Bakoitee-suppression— the 
evil laid bare and the remedy suggested. But it ivas not 
until 1^43 that the remedy was applied. It has been 
seen that in 1836 an act was passed for the siippr^ion 
of Thu^ee, declaring that any one pi'oved to lia\*u be- 
longed at any time to a gang of Thu^ should be liable 
to convictidn and punishment on the general chai^, and 
now it was proposed that A similar exemptioii from the 
necessity of convicting for specific offences should be 
applied to the case of professional Bakoitee.* “ It is 

* Hie prcaixaile of the Act stated suits in dil&rent parts of the country.” 

professional Hakoits, -who belonged Hie reader, bearing these trords In 
to certain tribes, systematically em- mind, will perceive that the spedfica* 
ployed in carrying on their lawless pur- tion contained in them subs^nently 

2 » 2 
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hereby enacted,*’ said the new Act— Ho, XHIV. of 1843 
— “ that whosoever shall be proved to have belonged, 
either before or after the passing of this Act, to any gang 
of Dakoits, either within or without the territories of the 
East India Company, shall be punished with transporta- 
tion for life, or with imprisonment for any less term with 
hard labor.” The Act at the same time gave general 
jurisdiction to all magistrates to try offences of this class 
wheresoever committed, without the formality of “any 
Eutwa from any law officer” It was impossible that 
snch a law as this should not be productive of salutary 
effects. The. difficulty of conviction of a specific offence 
was great to a degree not readily appreciable in this 
country. For these gangs of Dakoits, for the most part, 
depredated at a distance of some hundreds of miles from 
their homes ; and the necessity of bmiging witnesses 
from remote places to give evidence in pur law corirts 
was an evil of so intolerable a nature, that, whatsoever 
might have been the suffeiings of men, whatsoever their 
hopes of justice or their desire after revenge, they shrunk 
from the long journey to the distant tribunal, and silently 
submitted to their wrongs,* 

Nor were these the only legal measxmes adopted & 
the suppression of the g^t crime. Dakoitee was not an 
enormity peculiar to the Company’s temfcories. On the 
contrary, hoth Thuggee and Dakoitee had thriven mth 
peculiar luxuriance in the native states, Oude, indeed, 
had long been the hot-bed of both. It often happened 
that in these native states pnsohers had been tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced, as- Thugs and Dakoits, but had 
subsequently contrived to escape ; and,- having escaped, 

embarrassed the Bengal Government, conceal their sufferings, and often 
and compelled the passing of another denied that they had ever been at- 
Act, generalising the application of the tacked, when the dearest members of 
former one. — See post, page 409 . their family had been killed or wounded, 

* “ To. avoid the great loss and in- and ^ they had in the world been 
convenience which the necessity of this carried off-”— .[Sfeewart's Buddttck Re- 
attendance involved, it w-as found that port, 1849*3 
the sufferers did all in their power to 
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liad not only returned to tlieir old trade of robbery and 
murder, but bad fearfiilly persecuted all wbo bad con- 
tributed to tbeir previous detection.* An Act was tbere- 
fore passed, declaring that all prisoners convicted in 
native states by a tribunal in wbicb an European cove- 
nanted servant was one of tbe presiding judges, might be 
received into bur gaols to undergo tbeir sentence. ”f It 
is a feature, indeed, of our English administration in 
India, that, in all our humanising measures for tbe suppres- 
sion of Suttee, Female Infanticide, Thuggee, Dakoitee, 
and other Mndred abominations, we have not stopped 
short on the borders of the provinces subject to our own 
regulations. We have exerted our influence to the 
utmost to indoctrinate the native courts with our own 
views, and have seldom failed to elicit their acquiescence 
and assistance. Grudgingly, perhaps, these may have 
been given. The zeal with which such measures have 
been prosecuted by the native princes has fallen greatly 
short of our own. But we have had British officers at 
their Durbars to see that their promises are flilfilled, and 
in reality the measures which they have authorised have 
been practically our own. J 


* “ Either,” says Sleeraan, “ from the 
negligence or connivance of the gna,rds, 
or the wish of the officers of such courts 
to avoid the cost of maintaining them.” 

f Act XVm. pf 1843. 

% Since the British Government in 
India have entered more heartily into 
the great work of extirpating Thuggee 
and Dakoitee, and have not only issued 
specific enactments, but appointed an 
especial and independent Department to 
carry out these enactments, the native 
princes and chiefs have rendered ua 
more assistance than they were wont 
to do, when the detection and appre- 
hension of Thugs and Dakoits was left 
to the ordinary civil establishments. 
Indeed, before the adoption of these 
special measures, it was often found a 
work of difficulty to obtain the hearty 
co-operation of a British Resident at a 
native Court, wbo felt that to commu- 
nicate with the Court respecting the 


contemplated seizure of a gang of Da- 
koits was to thwart the undertaking 
(for if the Court knew, the Aumili 
knew; and if the Anmils knew, the 
Dakoits knew what was going on), and 
yet was unwilling to co-operate without 
the consent of the Court,. An example 
of this is worth giving. In 1822, the 
widow of a jemadar of Dakoits went to 
the judge at Cawnpore, and stating that 
she had been refused her legitimate of 
the plunder taken by her late husband’s 
associates, boldly denounced the gang 
to the British functionary. A certain 
village in the Oude territory was named 
as the place in which property captured 
in several Dakoitees would be found, 
and the houses of the receivers were 
indicated by the woman. Immediately 
afterwards the judge, under cover of a 
tiger-shooting expedition, visited the 
village points out to him, and the troth 
of the woman’s story was confirmed. 
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"Tlius aided by special legisl^-tive prowionSj Colonel 
Sleeman and Ms colleagnes set to work as "vigorously for 
tbe exfcirpatioE of tbe Buddnck, and other profesdonal 
robber-gangs, as they before had done for the extirpation 
of the Thugs, and, learned in all the mysteries of the 
eraft, and aided by professional approvers, they hunted 
down large gangs, culled new approvers from the Itet of 
detected culprits, and carried on the war with remark- 
able snccess. And whilst in the upper provinces of 
Bengal these energetic officers were thus vigorously em- 
ployed, in the lower proraices Mr. Dampier, the Super- 
intendent of Police, with one or two of the old assistants 
in the Thuggee Department, were about the same excel- 
lent work. But although the haunts of a large number 
of robber-gan^ were beaten up, and Dakoits were cap- 
tured and catalogued by hundreds, Dakoitee was not 
suppressed. I do not underrate the services of iSleeman 
and Ms detective police. Those services were very great. 
An immense deal of good was accomplished. If they did 
nothing else, they drew away the veil which shrouded 
the mysteries of Dakoitee. We have advanced a long 
way towards the cure of a disease when we have learnt 
thoroughly to understand it. I believe that Dakoitee is 
now thoroughly understood. But the “ Department ” 
did much more than this — ^they actually captured (m I 
have said) and either punished or turned into approvers 
vast numbers of Dakoits."^ But, like all men of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, they were run away with by an 
idea. The idea was a new and a striking one. It was 

On tetniaing to Cawnpore the judge, tachmeat had not proceeded fix, when 
eager to turn the information he liad the Besidenes he^ failed him, and 
obtained to good ancount, wrote to the after a march or two the detachment 
Eesident at L-fdcnow, suggesting to was recalled. — [M aSL iVotes.] 
him to send oui a detachment of local * The approvers themselves are con- 
troops to .aid the agents of the civil victs. Sentence is passed upon them, 
officer in toe capture of the gang. The hut not carried into effect. They are 
Beadent consented not witoout some mdidgenily treated, but of retd Uberi^ 
scruple, and the liTazir was sent with they have none. l%iey ax^ in fact, 
the woman to accompany the party and prisoners at luge, fhr line, 
point out the ofienders. But the de- 



* It would appear from Mr. Wau- seen on writing this, that they were. — 
diope’s last report, which I had not Sc^e p. 412. 
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the great idea of the hereditary robber-tribes of 
It was a very important and a deeply-interesting subject, 
but they gave themselves too exclusively to it. This 
matter of the professional robber-castes was a great 
feature of Dakoitee, but it did not in itself constitute Da- 
koitee. Sleeman and his associates struck at the rob- 
ber-castes, and I believe that they were well-nigh ex- 
tinguished. At all events, as great brotherhoods of 
crime, they were utterly broken up and dispersed. 

Still Dakoitee was not suppressed. Subdued in one 
form and in one part of tlie country, it seemed to 
take a new shape and to break out in another place. 
The general effect of such measures is to urge the 
against which they are directed, into more remote 
demonstrations- — to drive the offenders into distant 
parts of the empire, to carry on their depredations be- 
yond the reach of central supervision. Thus, some 
time ago, when there was a great outcry against the 
practices of the London beggars, and these professional 
mendicants were, for a time, himted out of the metropolis, 
it was observed by all dwellers in the home counties that 
there was a vast increase of rural mendicity. But in 
Bengal the effect Was directly the reverse of this, 
koitee, like Government, began to centralise itself, and 
Calcutta was surrounded by banditti. The men Consti- 
tuting these gangs did not apparently belong to the 
ditary robber-tribes of India. They seemed rather to 
make up an indistinct and heterogeneous posse comitatus 
than a great homogeneous guild or brotherhood. Whether 
these gangs were partly composed of men who had 
them occupation in the provinces, and, unable any longer 
to preserve their aristocratic exclusiveness, had fused 
themselves into the general mass of Dakoitee,* and re- 
signed themselves to the usual conditions of that misfortune 
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whicli is said to bring together strange bed-fellows, I do 
not pretend to know ; but I grieve to saj? that an alarming 
increase of Bakoitee in the lower provinces of Bengal 
has recently manifested itself, and that only last year 
gang-robbers were swarming, in a state of intense ac- 
tivity, under the walls of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

It was at the commencement of the year 1852, 
that the Superintendent of Police in the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal submitted to Government a letter re- 
ceived from IMi’. Wauchope, magistrate of Hooghly, 

‘‘ forwarding a list of 287 Dakoits concerned in 83 Da- 
koitees.” In this letter the magistrate reported that the 
287 Dakoits mentioned by his approvers were connected 
with only three gangs ; and he added, that he knew at 
least thirty-five gangs committing similar depredations 
within fifty miles of Calcutta. Of the Dakoits whom he 
had catalogued his approvers could give him no detailed 
account; unlike the Bndduck and Khejuck approvers, 
they seldom knew the parentage or caste of their confede- 
rates ; but it was ascertained that, for the most part, they 
had come from some Mofussil village, which they occa- 
sionally visited, and located themselves in Calcutta or 
Chandernagore, To arrest the progress of the evil, it 
was now suggested by the Superintendent of Police that 
a Commissioner for the suppression of Dakoitee in Lower 
Bengal should be appointed, armed with special powers, to 
operate under the provisions of the Act (XXIV. of 1843) 
for the suppression of professional Dakoits, belonging to 
certain tribes systematically employed in carrying on 
their lawless pursuits. “ I feel perfectly convinced,” he 
added, “ that unless the Thuggee system is brought into 
operation against these gangs, we shall fail in putting 
them down.” 

Fortunately, it was not difficult to name an officer well 
qualified for the performantie of this important vrork. 
The Hooghly magistrate, who had sent in the list of 287 
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Dalcoits, was just the man for sucli an enterprise. Mr. 
Wauchope, an officer of rare energy and intelligence, had 
studied well the habits and practices of the Dakoits, and had 
a large acquaintance with the personal composition of the 
principal gangs in the neighbourhood of his court. On one 
occasion a notorious Dakoit chief was brought up before 
him under an assumed name. The man loudly declared 
his innocence- — ^protested he had never been concerned 
in Dakoitee of any kind, or even suspected of such an 
offence. Mr. Wauchope heard him out, and then laugh- 
ingly replied that the story was doubtless a very good 
one, but that it was not good enough for him — that he 
knew something more about the matter ; that the man, 
to his certain knowledge, had been arrested under such 
a name, as concerned in such a Dakoitee, by the magis- 
trate of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, and again in Howrah, 
under another name, for participation in another Dakoitee ; 
that his real name was so-and-so, but that, to distinguish 
him from another Dakoit of the same name, he went by 
a certain nickname in the gang— -and by that nickname 
Mr. Wauchope called him. Astonished and alarmed by 
this display of knowledge — all his secret history thus laid 
bare by one whom he had thought to cozen in the old 
way, by hard lying — ^the unhappy man felt that he was 
at the mercy of the English ma^strate, and cried put, 
“Pardon me, my lord ; I am ready to tell you all I know.’' 

It was plain that this was the kind of man to deal with 
the old Bengal Dakoits, of whom it was truly said that 
“ they would never confess unless they saw that they 
were in the hands of a man from whom there was little 
or no hope of escape.’ ■ So Mr. Wauchope was recom- 
mended for the office Special Commissioner for the 
suppression of Dakoitee, and Government sanctioned the 
appointment.* But although the man was ready, the 

* The appointment was made on the oneyear^to he reported on at the ex- 
26th of April, 1852, experimentally for piration of that period. 
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Act was not. - A question had arisen, in the course of 
the i^recediiig year, as to whether Act XXIV. of 1843^ 
could be brought into operation against the Dakoit 
bands of Lower Bengal ; for although the wording of the 
two first sections -was of a general character, and seemed 
to include in their provisions all kinds of Bakoits prac- 
tising in the Company’s territories, the preamble only spe- 
cified certain tribes of professional robbers ; and to these, 
therefore, the operation of the Act, strictly interpreted, 
might be limited. The principal j tidicial authorities were 
at variance on the subject, and the supreme Government 
had expressed its unwillingness to alter the existing law 
unless it ’^v'ere clearly shown by a judicial decision 'that 
its provisions were insufficient. It was proposed, there 
fore, that the legality of the ax)plicatioii of the Act in 
question to the case of ordinary Bakoits should be tested 
by certain trials in the Hooghly Court, and the decisions 
of the Sudder thereupon. This, however, did not go far 
to solve the ambiguity. One man was tried under the 
doubtful Act, and the Sudder Court sentenced him to be 
transported for life. But it was understood that the 
judges were not all of one opinion on the subject ; and it 
was possible, therefore, that the. next case might meet 
with a different fate. 

In the mean while, however, the attention of Govern- 
ment had been called, through another chamaei, to the 
alarming increase of crime in the lower provinces of 
Bengal. A petition had been received from several 
respectable inhabitants of the districts of -Burdwan, 
Hooghly, and Kishnaghur, setting forth that thefts and 
gang-robberies had increased to such an extent that there 
was a general feeling of insecurity throughout the 
country — an evil mainly to be attributed to the dn-' 
efficiency of the police, and especially the village watch. 
This was not an appeal likely to be disregarded. An Act 
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^'for tlie further repression of Dakoity and other crimes 
in the lower provinces of Bengal” was 'drafted, and 
read for the first time on the 27th of June, 1851. The 
preamble set forth that, “ whereas Dakoitees and other 
heinous crimes are of frequent occurrence within certain 
zillahs of the Presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, and 
whereas it has been doubted whether the laws in force 
against Dakoits and professional robbers can be put in 
force, except in the case of those who belong to certain 
tribes referred to in the. preamble to Act XXIV., 184-3, 
and it is expedient tliat such doubts be removed, and 
that further provision be made for the more regular and 
due appointment of the village watchmen f and the first 
section decreed that “theiprovisions of Act XXIV., 1843, 
.shall apply to and he put in force against all persons be- 
longing, of who have at any time belonged to, or robbed 
in company, with any gang of persons associated for the 
purpose of practising robbery or extortion, and every 
such person shall be deemed a Dakoit without reference 
to the tribe or caste to which he belongs.” 

The results of Mr. Waucliope’s appointment, as far as 
they are yet apparent, are of the most satisfactory kind. 
He was a;^omted provisionally for a year, and ordered 
to repbrfc progress upon the expiration ‘of it. In the 
mean while the accounts, which he has furnished to his 
immediate superior, are of the most satisfactory com- 
plexion. He reports, within the first six months of his 
operations, a very large diminution of crime. He has 
hunted down and broken up some extensive gangs; and 
the immediate result of his active measures is, that the 
number of ascertained cases of Dakoitee within his juris- 
diction are shown, in 1852, to he only one-half of those 
which were committed within a corresponding period of 
the preceding year'; and seveqty-five per cent, less than 
those, within a similar space of time, just before his 
assumption of office in the spring of last year. But there 
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is one great impediment to complete and permanent 
success^ wliicli Mr. Wancliope reports to tlie Snperin- 
teiident of Police. Speaking of tlie detailed resxdts of 
Ms labors, he says : “ In all, about 1250 men have 
been denounced as Dakoits — ^131 liave been arrested | 
47 of them from Calcutta; almost all of these are 
well-known Dakoits, driven by tlie Mofussil Police to 
take shelter there. The arrest of so many criminals in 
Calcutta has dispersed the gangs in that city, hut un- 
fortunately they have not far to go for a place of 
refuge. The Prencli settlement of Ohandemagore is 
now swarming uith Dakoits driven from Calcutta, or 
the remnants of Mofussil gangs. Prom the Prench 
territory they sally out and commit depredations in 
the neighbouring districts. They are perfectly safe, be- 
cause, having for the most part assumed false names, 
I cannot call on the Prcncli authorities to deliver them 
up. Neither can my people follow them into the foreign 
territory to discover their places of concealment.”^ 
Here then the matter rests for the present. The 
result of all om recent efforts for the suppression of 

Dakoitee seems to lie this — ^that very much has been 

... ... 1 / 

done to break uj), and indeed to exterminate, the great 
depredational leagues, consisting of members of robber- 
castes, often entirely composed of men of one caste, 
wMeh have been from generation to generation go- 
verned by fixed laws and observant of ancient religious 
usages — ^tbat the more regular and complicated ma- 
chinery of prsedatorial crime udiich the Bucldncks 
and Kliejncks, and other cognate tribes, had long kept 
in vigorous action, now either moves, languidly, or not 
at all. And so far, Sleeman and his associates have 
done great things, and rendered life and property 
more secure in the provinces of Dpper India. But to 

to Superintendent of Police, Lower Prooinees, December 2, 1852 . 

Mis. Pecords. 
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estalsEsli a reign of terror among any class of criminals 
in one part of a country, is naturally to drive them 
into anotlier- Many were convicted and pnnislied; 
many, it is to he hoped, alarmed by the new dangers 
which surrounded their profession, fell hack upon 
the peaceM calling of the husbandman. But some, 
it seems, of the scattered fragments of the grea,t 
M 


sought a place oi safety under the walls of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta. There they were met by 


armed with new powers under a special Act of the 
legislature, soon assured them that they had mis- 
ealeulated their chances of immunity in that part of 
the world. Another resting-place was, therefore, to he 
sought ; and they found it in the French settlement 
of Chandernagore. They knew that they were hot 
safe within the Company’s territories, and they 
found a little slip of foreign land whereon to locate 
themselves out of reach of the Company’s officers. 
Bakoitee seems now to he in a desperate strait, and 
I doubt whether it wiE ever be restored to its old 
vitality and vigor. 

Ever since we have had any connexion ndth the in- 
ternal administration of India, Bakoitee has been the 
curse of the country. There, is nothing more difficult 
to ascertain correctly than the statistics of crime. It 
is almost impossible to diseriminate between an in- 
crease or decrease of committed offences and an in- 
crease or decrease of detected ones. What appears to 
he the increased criminality of the people may, after 
all, he only the increased vigilance of the police. I see 
little room to doubt that throughout the country gene- 
rally Bakoitee has greatly decreased. Even if there 
had been no improvement in the police, our improved 
revenue-systems would by themselves have sufficed to 
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(limmisli Bakoiteer Altliougl^ tliere doubtless were 
gangs of hereditary robbers, who, delighting in their 
profession, and proud of their descent, were born and 
bred to be Bakoits, and followed the hereditary calling 
irrespectively of all the ordinary inducements to crime 
and of all accidental circumstances, there were many 
others who were driven to it, in hard femine times, 
who took to it when agriculture was precarious and 
provisions were scarce— the relatives or connexions, 
perhaps, of members of robber -castes, who were 
easily persuaded in such seasons to adopt a service 
which could not fail, so long as there was any property 
to be plundered. And the members of the robber- 
castes themselves, who were often agriculturists as well 
as depredators, were roused into unwonted activity 
when the crops were failing around them. At all 
events, it has been ascertamed, beyond all question, 
that, in seasons of scarcity, Bakoitee has always in- 
creased. If ow, as the tendency of our rev^ue-systems 
has been to develop the resources of the country and 
to prevent the occurrence of these seasons of scarcity, 
it is reasonable to believe that Bakoitee must have 
subsided, to some extent, under the healing influence 
of general prosperi%, 'Whatsoever has a tendency to 
civilise the people must diminish siich a this, 

'ifhat Bakoitee is far less insolent and viol^^ in its 
demonstrations— far less sanguinary and m 
and less openly defiant of authority, than in the early 
days of oiir administration, is a fact tliat admits of no 
dispute, Bakoitee is now in comparatively few cases 
attended with murder. At the close of the last century 
it was no uncommon thing for gangs of Bakoits to 
kill, with brutal torture, the unhappy wretches whom 
they had plundered, to hack their bodies to pieces, 
and to hang the bloody trophies of their successful 
crime on the neighhouring trees, as they passed on 
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to commit new atrocities, flnslied with yictory, and 
carrying everything insolently before them. 

It may be said that, after all, what I have written 
only goes to show that l^ahoitee has not been sup- 
pressed. It is very true that we found Dakoitee in 
India, and that if we were td quit the country to- 
morrow, we should leave it there. All that I have 
attempted to show is the increased vigor and policy 
of our measures, and the symptoms of eventual suc- 
cess which have recently been developed. Whatever 
has been done, earnestly and wisely, for the suppression 
of this monster evil, has been done within the last 
twenty years. But it is no easy thing to “ abolish 
crime.” Even in the best-governed countries, and 
vith the most elaborate detective establishments, the 
science of crime is perfected under the very eyes of the 
police. The greatest evils that can exist under the 
sun are seen, known, and understood by our detective 
force, and yet nothing can be done to eradicate the 
disease with which they are so familiar.^ 

* Take, for example, the following platforms, in the pump-rooms, and at 
melancholy fact in tlie last annual re- concerts, they disarm suspicion. The 
port of Mr, Davis, the Chaplain of detective police will readily point out 
Newgate:' — “It is a fsict nnieli to be to the magistrates several establish- 
regretted that the metropolis contains znents for such education in different 
gangs of men who not only live to- parts of the metropolis, some of which 
gether for the purposes of stealing, but are visited by them almost daily in 
who educate young persons of profli- consequence of their notorious charac- 
gate habits in the most ready and dex- ter. In some of them as many as 20 
terous methods of stealing. Some are or 30 boys have been, and probably- 
instructed how to pick pockets, others are now, kept in constant occupation, 
how to use false keys and picklocks; ^Yell fed, handsomely clothed, strictly 
some, not far advanced in crime, are guarded and taken out by the elder 
induced to give information and to pro- offenders, and by tliem violently beaten 
cure impressions of valuable keys. The if they give any information to- others 
law against such persons is not yet or umbrage to their thievish masters, 
strong enough. Youth such as I have These persons are frequently seen by 
referred to are clothed by their em- the detective police, who know their 
ployers as well as if they were the names and nicknames, and watch their 
children of respectable parents. They movements, but have no power until 
are fed extravagantly and indulged in some overt act is conamitted to put a 
vice. Some are taken to all the large stop to their iniquity. Men and boys 
towns and places of fashionable resort of tliis dangerous character are seldom 
ill the kingdom, and obtain great plun- convicted of great crimes, which cir- 
der by their skill in i»icking pockets, cumstance shows that a distinction 
They are so dressed and so taugiit that should be made between great crimes 
in flrst-elass railway carriages, on the and great cnuiinals.” 


* It must be borne in mind that it I have written must be regarded rather 
has been my design in this chapter to as an illustration of the subject than as 
treat of one great series of operations a general treatise on Dakoitee. 
under the Bengal Presidency. What 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Company’s Civil Service— Its Eise and Progress— the Cornwallis System — 
Causes of its Exclusiveness— Native Agency— Present State of the Service. 

In the early part of this work I have briefly spoken of 
the rise of the Company’s service anfl. its first organisa- 
tion. I have before me a copy of the first complete list 
of the Company’s civil servants ever sent home to Eng- 
land. It would not occupy half a page of this book. It 
was compiled in 1615; and it contains thirty-two names. 
Twenty-one of these were factors, and the rest “ attend- 
ants on the factory.” They were stationed at four different 
places. The civil servants of the Company are now spread 
all over the Regulation Provinces of India; and instead of 
managing the trade of a few petty factories, preside over 
the internal administration of an immense Empire. 

Warren Hastings turned the merchants into revenue- 
collectors. Lord Cornwallis turned them into judges.. 
The natives of India were thus stripped, little by little,, 
of all the offices they had held under the Moguls. The 
new men so employed were doubtless better than their 
predecessors. The system was infinitely better than any 
which had preceded it. The system, indeed, was better 
than the men; and it kept the men greatly in check. 
But, after all, it was only an experiment, and the wonder 
is that, all things considered, both the men and the sys- 
tem did not turn put much worse than they, did, 

. ■ 2 E 
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Tliere was one tlhing wMcli, more tlian any otlier, se- 
cured tiie gradual improYement of tlie Oompany’s civil 
servants. In tlie old times, their recognised pay was 
little better than a name. In England it would have 
been the merest pittance. To think that any man would 
have taken a six months’ voyage, and braved an un- 
healthy climate to earn it, was simply an absurdity, 
which no man for a moment entertained. The factor 
had other means of growing rich. Partly, they were 
recognised means : partly, they were unrecognised. The 
privileges which were granted to him he generally ex- 
ceeded, and he made up for what was wanting in his 
legitimate profits by practices which are only to be 
palliated by a reference to the temptations which beset 
his career; ' 

But all this was in time amended. Olive and Hastings 
had both recognised the expediency of pajdng substan- 
tial salaries to the Gompany’s servants, ro that the temp- 
tatioii to grasp at illicit gains might be diminished, if not 
wholly removed. The civilians, in those days, were 
slowly rising out of the pure mercantile state, and 
assuming some administrative importance. But, under 
Tord Cornwallis, the administrative character became 
fully developed. All the most important offices of the 
State, fiscal and judicial, were held by the covenanted 
servants of the Company ; and it was fitting that they 
should receive fixed salaries in proportion to the dignity 
of the offices which they held and the responsibilities 
entailed upon them. . Even under the influence of this 
savirig change, men who had been accustomed to sit 
loosely -to their obligations, were not suddenly braced 
up into, a -rigid observance of official propriety 5 but, as 
the old men made way for a new race, who had not 
been stalled m the Augaaan stable, the character, of the 
service greatly* iffipreved, ' With the morality of the 
men their intelligence- rose also ; they began to take a 
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pride in tlieir profession and an interest in tlie people. 
They were trained and disciplined, too, for the service. 
Colleges were established for their instruction alike in 
the learning of the East and the West; and in time they 
became not only the best paid service in the world, but 
one of the most efficient.* 

And as the character of the English gentlemen as 
administrators continued to improve, the debasement of 
the natives of India became more complete. Durmg the 
first quarter of th e present century they continued in 
a state of dreary stagnation. There was no awakening 
of the faculties — ^no sign of progress within or without. 
There was nothing surprising in this. The intel- 
ligence of the people of India had, for many years, 
been held in small esteem by their rulers ; and they 
were not likely to rise much above the level which had 
been practically assigned to them by those who shaped 
the destinies of the nation. Our system, indeed, liad 

** Although I think that under the the dedsion to a punchayut, or jury of 
drcumstances which had arisen in India, five persons; two were chosen by the 
the “ Eegolations” were much wanted plaintiff, two by the defendant, and the 
to remedy the prevailing official laxity, fifth by myself, from among these 
I am .weU inclined to ^rait that tho- elders. I had by this means the satis- 
roughly good men were likely to get on faction of pleasing 100,000 inhabitants, 
better without them. I find the foi* who only made one appeal to the- 
' lowing account of fhe simple style in superior Courts at Baroche or Bombay, 
which old Mr.Eorbes, of the Bombay I was delighted with the simplicity of 
civil service, V administered justice in their mode of proceeding. Erom having 
Goozrat about the year 1780, which been an alderman and sheriff at Bom- 
certainly furnishes a refreshing con- bay, and for some years worn the black 
trast to one of our Eegulation courts: — ^wh as a pleader in the courts of 
“ I dedicated one day in the week, and justice at that Presidency, I was not 
more when necessary, to the adminis- entirely unacquainted with English law; 
traiion of justice, ia which I was as- but had lequalled Blackstone in know- 
sisved by four principal Brahmins; the ledge of British jurisprudence, it would 
Oazec and three Mahomedans, con- have availed little among a people cora- 
versant in the laws of the Koran; with pletely attached to their owm customs, 
some respectable merchants, and the and influenced by the prejudices of 
heads of other castes. These persons caste. I was, therefore, happy to ac- ■> 
advised me, in doubtfhl ' cases, and commodate myself to their usages. I 
^eciaily on points relating to tlie re- believe I may truly say that not a prc- 
li^ous ceremonies and customs of the sent was ever made to an individual 
Hindoos. The carpet of justice was belonging to the Adawlut, nor was a 
sproati on the large open hall of tho court fee under any description ever 
Durbar,, where the arbitrators assem- .exacted,’*— -[juries’ Oriental Memoirs^ 
bled; these I always attended, and, red. iij p. 2.] . 
agresfaJdy to ancient custom, referred . 
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been, one of depression. Under tbe administration of 
Lord Cornwallis, as I have said, all tbe Mgber offices of 
tbe State bad been conferred on European gentlemen-— 
tbe Covenanted Civil Service of tbe Company. Tbe 


administrators; and tbe official condition of the natives, 
in course of time, had rather deteriorated than im- 
proved. In fact, it was not only that the highest 
offices were conferred on the Europeans, but that none 
but tbe lowest were bestowed upon tbe natives. There 
may have been, in 1790, some wisdom in this. Perhaps 
it.wasnotso much that Cornwallis and his advisers 
mistrusted tbe native, as that they mistrusted the 
European, functionaries. Cornwallis found bis higher 
European agency, not in the state which had roused 
the energies of Olive to the great work of “ cleansing 
the Augsean stable,’* but very far removed ffiom the 
purity and efficiency which it has attained in tbe 
present day. He saw, doubtless, that the native 
functionary in the hands of bis European colleague, or 
superior, might become a very miscliievous tool — a 
ready-made instrument of extortion — and he de- 
termined, therefore, not to mix up tbe two agencies so 
perilously together. It is probable that, at that time, 
many of the higher European judicial functionaries 
would have exerted themselves to secure the appoint- 
ment of their own tools to offices immediately beneath 
them, and by throwing upon the native judges the actual 
duty of deciding cases in which their patrons were 
interested, work the mine of corruption beneath the 
soil, and so cover the worst abuses. The native agent 
in such a case never betrays his employer; so the 
European functionary would have been secure. It 
may not, therefore, I say, have been' mistrust of the 
natives, so much as mistrust of the Europeans, which 
deterred ComwaEis and his advisers from mixing up 
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tiie two agencies in the general administration of the 
country. ■ 

But a very different state of things presented itself 
to the Indian statesman and the British legislator, 
when, forty years later, the terms of the new Act, 
■under which India was to be thenceforth governed, 
came to be weighed and considered. The European 
functionary was then an honest and enlightened EngHsh 
gentleman, who performed a fixed duty for a fixed salary, 
who had little temptation to yield to besetting influences, 
and who would not have yielded, if he had been beset. 
There was no danger then, as far as he was concerned, 
in bringing him into immediate contact with native 
functionaries. There was far more likely to be a gulf 
between the two, than any bond of fellowship between 
them. It was, at that time, indeed, as expedient as it 
was just, to give the natives of the country a larger 
share in its actual administration. The system of 
exclusiveness had been pushed too far. The tide, 
indeed, had turned before the Act of 1833, for the 
better government of India, was hot on the legislative 
forge. But, in that Act, there was for the first time a 
specific recognition of the .eqnal claims of all classes of 
the Anglo-Indian community to employment in the 
Company’s service ; and it need not he said how great 
an iinpulse such a. recognition was calculated to give to. 
the progress of native education. 

The 87tli clause of the new Act in which this prin- 
ciple was embodied was brief, but emphatic. It -went 
straight to the point : — And be it enacted,” it said, 

that no native of the said territories, nor any natural 
horn subject of his Majesty resident therein, shall by 
reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, color,., 
or any of them, be disabled ffom holding any place^ 
office, or employment, under -the said Company.” 

There was nothing in the whole Act, viewed in all 
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naked significance, more important than tMs ; biit it 
was something which in effect might have a mighty 
infitience upon the future administration of British 
India, or it might he a mere nullity. It was obvious 
that the mere removal of legal disabilities, whatever 
shape they may have taken before, would not open 
the higher offices of the State to any class of men, so 
long as there were other harriers to their admisMon, 
Just as operative as thongh they were constructed hy 
an Act of Parliament. The primary effect of the 
clause was, of course, to place in the hands of the 
Court of Directors a discretionary power to confer 
writerships and cadetships on young Pajpoots or 
Parsees. Everything, therefore, depended upon their, 
practical interpretation of the law. But the Act of 
Parliament, though it opened the services to men of 
all colors and creeds, did not remove one other great 
disahility. It did not open the doors of office to in- 
competent candidates for admission. There were, 
henceforth, to he no external disqualifications. The 
disqualifications were to he all from within. It was, 
in any view of the case, a matter of the gravest im- 
portance in the eyes of the Court of Directors, and 
one to which it was incumbent on them to give the 
profoundest consideration. They did give it this con- 
sideration; and having maturely formed them, they 
placed their opinions on record, and forwarded them to 
the supreme Government of India. They decided that 
if, as tfiey believed they were justified in assuming, the 
people of India were not yet ripe for employment in 
the highest branch of the public service, it was 
clearly the duty of their rulers to render them so with 
the utmost possible despatch. It was deshahle, they 
said, that hy the improvement of the native mind the 
people of India should he qualified to compete at no 
disadvantage with their Eujcopean competitors. This 
is the toguage of the Court : 


'I 
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By clause 87 of tHe Act, it is provided that no person, by 


i' ' 

reason, of Ms birth, creed, or color, iali be disqualified from 
holding any office in our service. - 



It is fitting that this important enactment should be under- 
stood, in order that its full spirit and intention may be transfused 
through our whole system of administration. 


: 


You will observe that its object is not to ascertain qualification, 
but to remove disqualification. It does not break down or de- 

'Ml 

- 


range the scheme of our Government as conducted principally 
tlirough the instrumentality of our regular servants, Civil and 

l-f 


Military. To do this would be to abolish, or impair the rules 
which the Legislature has established for securing the fitness of 

t', 5-r? 

- 


the functionaries in whose hands the main duties of Indian ad- 



ministration are to be reposed ; , rules, to which the present Act 
makes a material addition in the provisions relating to the 

■ ' . 

iri; 


College at Hayleybury, but the meaning of the enactments we 

.L' 


take to be, that there shall be no governing Caste in British 

India, that whatever other tests of qualification may he adopted, 

T' 


distinctions of race or religion shall not he of the number * tlmt 
no subject of the King, whether of Indian^, or British, or mixed 

f il 


descent, shall be excluded, either from the posts usually conferred 

' ll 


on our uncovenanted servants in India, or from the covenanted 

4 


sr.-vice itself, provided he be Otherwise eligible, consistently with 
thq. rules, and agreeably to the conditions, observed and exacted 
in the one case and in the other. 

1 

i 

■« 


In the application of this principle, that which will chiefly fall 

■ !‘ 


to your share, will be the employment of natives, 'whether of the 
whole or the mixed blood, in official situations. So far as re- 
spects the former class, we mean natives of the whole blood, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that the purposes of the Legislature have, 

. 

' “I 


in a considerable degree, been anticipated. . You will know, and 
indeed have in some important respects carried into effect, our 



desire that natives should he admitted to places of trust, as freely 
and extensively as a regard for the due discharge of the functions 



attached to such places will permit. Even judicial duties of 
magnitude and importance are now confided to their hands, 
partly, no doubt, from considerations of economy, but partly also 

■ 


on the principles of a liberal and comprefiensive policy,; still, a 
line of demarcation, to some extent in fevocr of the natives, to 



some extent in exclusion of them, has been maintained. ‘Certain 
offices are appropriated to theinj .^om certain others they axe de- 

|jil|l|r 

i ; 
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barred; not because these latter belong to the covenanted ser- 
vice, and the former do not belong to it; but professedly on the 
ground that the average amount of natWe' qualifications can be 
presumed only to rise to a certain limit. It is this line of demar- 
cation which the present enactments obliterates, or rather, for 
which it substitutes another, wholly irrespective of the distinction 
of races. Fitness is henceforth to be the criterion of eligibility. 

To this altered rule it will be necessary that you should, both' 
in your acts and your language, conform. Practically, perhaps, 
no very marked indifference of results will be occasioned. The 
distinctions between situations allotted to the covenanted service, 
and all other situations of an official or public nature, will remain 
generally as at present. 

Into a more particular consideration of the effects that may 
result from the great principle which the Legislature has now for 
the first time recognised and established, we do not enter, be- 
cause we would avoid disquisition of a speculative nature. But 
there is one practical lesson, which, often as we have on former 
occasions inculcated it on you, the. present subject suggests to us 
once more to enforce. While, on the one hand, it may be an- 
ticipated that the range of public situations accessible to the 
native and mixed races, will gradually be enlarged, it is, on the 
other hand, to be recollected that, as settlers from Europe find 
theii; way into the country, this class of persons will probably 
' furnish candidates for those very situations to which the natives 
and mixed race will have admittance. Men of European enter- 
prise and education will appear in the field, and it is by the 
prospect of this event -that we are' led particularly to impress the 
lesson already alluded to, on your attention. In every view it is 
important that the indigenous people of India, or those among 
them who by their habits, character,^ or position, may be induced 
to aspire to office, should, as far as possible, be qualified to meet 
their European competitors. Hence there arises a powerful ar- 
gument. for the promotion of every design tending to the im- 
provement of the natives, whether by conferring on them the 
advantages of edqcation, or by diffusing among them the treasures 
of science, knowledge, and .moral culture. For these desirable 
results, “we are well aware that you, like oureelves, are anxious ; 
and we doubt not that, in order to impel you to increased ex- 
ertion for the promotion of them, you will need no stimulant 
beyond a simple reference to the- considerations we have here 
uggested. .s 
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While, however, we entertain these wishes and opinions, we 
must guard against the supposition that it is chiefly by holding 
out means and opportunities of official distinction, that we expect 
our Government to benefit the millions subjected to their au- 
thority. We have repeatedly expressed to you a very different 
sentiment. i’aciHties of official advancement can little affect the 
bulk of the people under any Government, and perhaps least 
under a good Government. It is not by holding out incentives 
to official ambition, but by repressing crime, by securing and 
guarding property, by creating confidence, by ensuring to in- 
dustry the fruit of its labor, by protecting men in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of their rights, and in the unfettered exercise 
of their faculties, that Governments best minister to the public 
wealth and happiness. In effect, the free access to office is chiefly 
valuable when it is a part of general freedom.^ 

Ever since tbis admirable letter was written, tbe natives 
of India bave bad a larger and a larger share in tbe ad- 
ministrative agency of tbe country, and bave been better 
qualified to maintain tbeir official position. The system, 
as now estabbsbed, is tbis. Tbe lowest grade of judicial 
officers is that of tbe “ Moonsiff.” He is selected from 
among persons who bave passed an examination before a 
local Committee, and is approved by a Sudder Commit- 
tee at the Presidency. He is empowered to try suits to 
the amount of 30/. His salary never amounts to more 
than 200/. a year, f From these Moonsiffs the next bigber 
grade of judicial officers — the Sudder Aumeens — are 
chosen. Tbeir jurisdiction extends to suits of 100/. 
Their salary ranges from 240/. to 420/. a year. From 
these Sudder Aumeens the principal Sudder Aumeens 
are chosen. There is, at present, no bmit to the juris- 
diction of tbis latter class. 

The administration of civil, justice -is at present al- 
most entirely in tbe bands of these native officers. 
'Appeal lies from tbe lower to tbe bigber grades. But 
in respect of all suits above 50.0/., whether tried by 

* The Court of Directors to iSie Go* f The salaries of tbe Moonsiffs, how- 
vemment of Indta, December, 1834. et^r, are likely ere long to be raised. 
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tlie Priaeipal Siidder Aumeen, or by the Eiiropeaa 
Zillab judge,* the appeal is only to the Sudder Court, 
or chief tribunal. The Principal Sudder Auineens are 
thus placed on a leyel with the highest European 
functionaries, except the Sudder judges, with this re- 
servation, however, that the European judge has the 
power of withdrawing any suits from the native courts, 
and trying them in his own. 

In the dispensation of criminal justice the natives of 
India have less share, hut they are not wholly ex- 
cluded from it. A class of deputy magistrates has 
been established, the members of which are sometimes 
vested by the local Governments with the same powers 
as are possessed by the European magistrates. In 
this capkiity they are competent to pass sentences ex- 
tending to imprisonment for three years. 

Beyond this the power of the- European magis- 
trates does not extend. All cases demandiag se- 
verer punishment are sent to the Sessions judge, 
who is empowered to sentence to 14; years^ impri- 
sonment. If this extent of pimishment does not 
appear to meet the crtmiaality of the case, it is 
sent, with a written letter from the Sessions judge, 
stating his opinions, to the chief criminal court, or 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut. If the Sudder judges con- 
cur in the opinions of the lower court, and the offence 
is not one demanding the punishment of death, it is 
sufficient for one judge to try the case. If he dis- 
sents from that opinion, or cajntal pimishment seems 
to be demanded, the case is heard by two judges on the 
bench, 

On the whole, it may be said that the extended em- 

* in all such cases, wbetlxer original suits, however, . are decided by the 
suits or appeals, the European judge is European judges. It would appear from 
competent to withdraw the case from officii .statistics, that under the Go- 
the court of the principal Sudder vearnment of the North-Western Pro-; 
Aumeen, and dispose of it hiraself— vinces, in IS49(, only 20 original suits 
but in ei&er case the appje^, were so decide^ .whilst nea^y 45,000 

to the Sadder.,, Veigp:, jfiecided'iii" the riativa judgw. 




justice lias worked as well as there was reason to expect 
—but not so. well as to lead any unprejudiced observer to 
believe that in not throwing open the doors of office more 
unreservedly to them any great mistake has been com- 
mitted.^ It appears to me that nothing can be sounder 
m beneficial in practice, than the system 

y which a people, long deprived of power, are gradually 
restored to it. The process of restoration can hardly 
Y too gradual. ^ We need look for no better proof that 
the Court of Directors, when reviewing the famous 87 th 
clause, did not look too disparagingly upon the qua- 
lifications, and too grudgingly upon the claims of their ' 
native servants, than the fact that the passage I have 
quoted, though written twenty years ago (and those 
years^ have witnessed great improvement in the moral 
and intellectual character of the class of Goveimmeht 
is as apphcable to the present state 

as if it had been written to-day. 

The admission of the natives of India to the highest 
offices of the State is simply a question of time. ‘‘ I 
believe,” said a distinguished member of the Company’s 
service,t before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, “ that our mission in India is to qualify the^ for 
governing themselves. I say, also,” he continued, that 


* m ims had th© test 

of observing the •worhmg 
of tms 3 ystem of natiyo stgency, axjd 
whose testimony is entitled to great 
Committee 

01 the House of Commons “Is the 
impression upon the minds of the na- 
tives of India generally, that the law as 
It IS, IS impartially and honestly ad- 
ministered by the authorities who 
^minister it ?» replied, “Speaking of 
the native courts, that is to say of the 
courts presided over by natives, ■with- 
out desiring to attribute to them faults, 
X must say that at present, owing to the 
long experience of the natives of the 
coCTuptibility of their own countrymen, 
and their great want of confidence in 


them as eompaj ea with the confidence 
Uiey Mye aGq,uired in the Europeans, 
there is not generally in the minds of 
the natives such a complete reliance 
upon the impartiality and incorrupti- 
bility of the courts' undCT native judges 
as could be wished; but I believe it will 
grow up in the course of time, espe- 
cially as the courts themselves ■within 
my observation and knowledge have 
manifestly improved in regard to in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness, and as the 
natives know and see them to impro've, 
their suspicions of course will he lulled, 
and they will gradually acquire in them 
the same confidence that they have in 
the courts presided overbyEuroneaiis.” 
t Mr. Halliday. 
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tHe measures of the Government, for a number of years 
past, have beem advisedly directed to so qualifying them, 
Wit out the slightest reference to any remote coiise^ 
quences upon our administration.” Long before it be- 
1ft to review the clauses of the Act of 
_ ^ , the Court of Directors had continually exhorted 
their servants in India to prepare, through the agency 
of improved systems of education, the natives of the 
country for higher official positions than they had yet 
been qualified to hold. And these exhortations had 
not been thrown away. What the ultimate effect of their 
great educational measures must be, it is not difficult to 
conjecture. Our mission wdl be fulfilled sooner or 
a er. The only question is a question of time. 

u the mean while, though the administrative agency 
to. which the. internal management of the. country is em 
trusted is not without inherent defects, it seems to be a 
matter, of extremest difficulty to suggest a safe substitute 
lor it. There has been an outcry, raised of late against 
e ompany’s courts and the Company’s judges; but 
some off the best authorities are of opinion that the 
natives of the country have unlimited confidence in both.* 
porhaps, be some loeal exceptions, and in- 
stances of occasional malversation have from time to time 

been made public. But in almost every case in which a 
cm ser’^ant of tlie Company has been charged with cor- 
rupt practices,, a brother civilian has been the accuser, 
ihere is no effort to screen the delinquent, but rather an 

passage from^Mr ^TlaUldav^fi acuteness and intelligence of 

ifore theHourof aiiSs.^^^^ and I dire say 

they (the natives'^ coninlu+o compared with the acuteness 

in of native jndgea, 

blie Company’s) Courts hv w those qualities in tlie English judges 

judges? i often in the minds of tL natives at 

mty of the fault; hut in the inte^ity, and in the 

complete: they have little nr nn « honest and earnest desire of the English 

of the possihilUy of comiptinff In j impartially between 

lisli judge; it sJarcdl^?? f have the 

their imagination T^pv possible confidence.”— [ilfr. 
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earnest desire, on tlie part of the general body of the ser- 
vice, to bring his offences to light. As to those judicial 
inconsistencies and other which have been cited 

so freely from the records of the Company’s Courts in 
! • Madras, it appears to me that nothing could be easier than 

to cite from the records of any courts an equal array of 
unintelligible decisions. I have a great respect for the 
English Bench, and the utmost faith in the honesty and 
ability with which justice is administered in this country ; 
but if incomprehensible decisions, startling sentences, and 
furious inconsistencies are to be citedasproofs of incapa- 
city and corruption, it would not be difficult to fill a 
volume with such proofs cnlled from the Assize Intelli- 
gence contained in a six months’ file of a London 
journal,’^' /■ 

It is admitted that there are many defects in the 
existing system— that justice is administered by men 
wanting in judicial training, perhaps with no legal habits 
I of mind, and somewhat deficient in ordinary acnmen. 

I But there are^ probably, even greater wants than these 

! “~a want of knowledge of the people— knowledge of 

j their character, of their- language, of the habits of their 

I . every-day life. There is always, more or less, an imper- 

fect acquaintance with these things. A right knowledge 
of them is not easy to attain'— we only see the outside 
of the natives, disguised for better or for worse. But 
f this is an evil not peculiar to the condition of the 

• exclusive service of the Company, but inseparable from 

i our position as strangers and aliens in the East. Under 

I the existing system, indeed, it is less felt than it would 

! be under any other. If young men expressly educated 

I for the service, taught perhaps from early boyhood to 

I * The fact is, that the printed report road -reports of cases which he has 

I of a Case seldom fairly represents its heard decided, and admitted that he 

I merits, even when it is given with much should never have known the reason of 

I .amplitude of detail for the amusement the decision if he had not been himseif 

fc of newspaper readers. Every man has in, court. 
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look forward to an Indian career, proceeding to India at 
an early age, peirliaps to a home wMtlier his father and 
brothers have preceded him, cannot sufficiently enlace 
bis interest and his affections with the realities of Indian 
life, how much less likely is one, coming at a comparatively 
mature age, ffiesh from the Inns of Court, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of the things . in which, with all 
his advantages, the writer is avowedly deficient 

It was said by Canning, during the debates on the 
India Charter of 1813, that there could not be anything 
radically wrong in the system which had. produced all 
the able Company’s servants who had given their evi- 

* I tliinlc that Sir Edward Ryan’s familiarity with the people, and a know- 
evidence regarding the appointment of ledge of the people themselves. It is 
English barristers to Indian judgeships facts that the Court have to deal with; 
is quite conclusive on the subject. “ Do in. dealing with facts in a country like 
you believe that the administration of that, you are surrounded with infinitely 
justice would be improved in India by more difiScultiea than you are here. In. 
the selection of barristers from England the Supreme Court the opportunities 
and ftom India for that purpose?— I do and power of dealing with facts are 
not think so; barristers from England, greater than in the Mofnssil Courts in 
I presume, could not go out tmtfi per- one respect; the judge an the Supreme 
hapa of the age of twenty-'flve; they Court, indeed, is unacquainted with the 
would hardly be barristers till that native languages, the greatest part of 
time. I do not know what would tempt the witnesses are natives, speaking the 
many barristers of that age to proceed native language; but before a witness 
to India, because- it is quite clear that is produced in that Court he is carried 
upon their first arrival in that country to the oflSceofthe attorney, the attorney 
they would be quite incompetent to has under him a principal native ma- 
flU the offices of judges in the interior, nager, that native manager is familiar 
The first thing they have to learn, of with the English and the Vernacular 
course, is the native languages, which languages; he lifts the witness in the 
would not he so easily acquired at that office, and he communicates the result 
' age as at the earlier age at which civil of that to the attorney; the attorney 
servants proceed to India; they would communicates it to the barrister. The 
have no opportunity of acquiring that witness is called in Court after all this 
species of judicial training to which I preliminary lifting, he is then examined 
have before alluded; namdy, becoming in Court in his own language, by inter- 
familiar with the natives in the trans- preters, who in my time were men of ex- 
action of business in the various ways traordinary ability,he is cross-examined 
in which civil servants obtain that ofcourse in the same way; and after that 
familiarity in the office of the collector, sifting from the commencement at the 
Not possessing tlsis knowledge of the attorney’s office, ' and Ms examination 
languages, nor this familiarity with the and cross-examination, the judge has 
manners, and usages, and habits of the \ety constantly the greatest possible 
natives, I do not see how they could difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
become efficient judges in the interior upon the evidence so sifted. Now what 
of the country, especially with reference , would be the position of an English 
to this; it is not tlie knowledge of jhe fjanily in the Mofnssil, totally devoid 
science of the law which is so m-uch of a|l those aids, and witliont the 
' required in the Mofussil Coprts, it is information which the civil servants 
the administrative art which is jsp re- acquire by the species of training to 
quired, and that can only arise ^6m wMch 1 befdre alluded P’’ • - 
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dence^ before tbe Parliamentary Committees, lortv 
years later tbe same remark might be made, —with this 
pnngent addition : The system cannot be radically wrong 
whiA has produced the able Company’s servants whom 
the Queen s Ministers have selected from time to time 
not merely to govern the Crown colonies, but to extri- 
cate them from difficulties into which they have been 
thrown by the intemperance or incapacity of men who 
have not been trained in the Indim service. When 
great colonial embarrassments 'arise—and they do arise 
sometimes—. it is commonly to the talent, to the temper 
to the discretion, to the dimness, and to the intecrrity of 
some servant of the Company, that the perplexed°Minis- 
ter looks for the saving hand that is to extricate him 
Irom his dilemma. 

Yet these men are said to be the minions of a corrupt 
system. ^ The patronage of the East India Company, it 
is sometimes alleged, is at the bottom of all this vile mess 
of administrative uncleanliness. Justice is put to the most 
miserable shifts that the friends of the thirty magnates of 
Eeadenh all-street may draw so many thousands a year 
from the territorial revenues of India; and the conclu- 
sion is, that therefore the doom of the Court ought to 
be sealed without hesitation or delay. I am told by the 
Chaplain of Newgate that the reason why, if I send a 
bank-note, or a ring, or a watch-chain in a letter, it runs 
no small risk of being stolen by a letter-carrier is, that 
“the vacancies in the Post-office are filled up by parties 
^commended to the Postmaster- General by members of 
Parliament.”^' To this system Mr, Davis attributes the 


* I rnay as well quote tlio passage to 
■which I refer, ia Mr. Davis’s last an- 
nual report The watchful care of 
masters over their servants, to inquire, 
Irem time to time, into their habits of 
life and pursuits in private, should 
to the public establislmieuts of 
Tlie moral reputation of 
public servants ought to be taken into 
consideration, but that branch of the 


public service where we meet with moat 
failures is the Post-ofiBee. Post-office 
cases, inyolying, as they do, notnierelj 
a serious breach of public trust, but 
cases^ of domestic misery that baMt 
description, hare engaged my most 
earnest attention. In more tlian one 
little pamphlet I have adrlrcrisc4 the 
dishonest parties among those employttl 
by the Post-office, in the hope, by some 
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frequent occurrence of a cnme ‘‘ involving cases of 
domestic misery tliafc baffle description.” From tins we 
may learn tbe great lesson, that a mischievous adminis- 
tration of the patronage of the State may not only be co- 
esdstent with, but be fostered and encouraged by, an 
institution on which the liberties of the country are 
mainly dependent. And if letter-carriers’ appointments 
are so jobbed between Ministers and Members of Par- 
liament, how would writerships and cadetships fare in 
the same immaculate hands ? 


sucTi appeal to , their better feelings, to from rumour, the vacancies in the Post- 
correct their errors, anff if possible pre- office axe filled up by parties recom- 
vent the crime. I should like still more mended to the Postmaster-General by 
to be done in this way, so far as it can, members of Parliament. It is easy to 
without offence and with hope of sue- imagine that for services rendered to 
cess; but I greatly fear that some por- these gentlemen they are glad of any 
tion of this unenviable distinction in opportunity of doing a kindness for 
servants of the Post-office, namely, that great zeal and activity in serving them, 
a greater number are convict^ and Hence there may not be such a rigid 
transported in that than any other de- inq.uiry into the past life and habits of 
partment, arises in some measure from the men recommended as seems essen- 
the manner of their appointment. As tial in a duty so important.” 
far as I can leam, but I speak only 
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PAET IV, 


CHAPTEK I 

Tlie Non-Eegulation Provinces— CivU JinA Military Administrators— Evils of 
Exclusiveness— Sindh— Defects of the purely Military System— Sir Charles 
Napier’s Government— Arracan— Improvement of the Province— The Punjah 
—The Board of Administration— The Lawrences— Mr. hlansell— the Sub- 
ordinate Administrative Machinery— Settlement of the Revenue— Financial 
and General Results. 

I HAVE done with the Efegulations. I have said enon^ 
of the manner in which the affairs of these provinces, 
•which have long been subject to our fixed Eevenue and 
Judicial systems, are administered by the civil servants 
of the Company. There are provinces, more recently 
brought under our rule, which do not bow down to the 
letter of the Eegulations, but are governed after a ruder 
and simpler fashion-— by an executive composed pai'tly 
of civilians and partly of soldiers, upon a mixed sj^^stem, 
into which the spirit of the Eegulations is infused in suoh 
a manner as to cause it to harmonise and blend itself 
with all that is good in the spirit of native institutions, 
and to he respected in the local usages of the country. 

The Non-Regnlation Provinces are these: — Under the 
Bengal Presidency are the Saugor and Nerhudda, terri- 
tories j J alonn and Jhansi ; Mairwarra ; Assam, Arra- 
can, and the Tenasseiim provinces ; Goalpam } the dis- 
tricts on the South-Western frontier, as Sumhulpore, 
Eamgurh, &c. ; the Cis-Sutlej states, including Umball^, 

2 F 
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Loodhianali, KliytuI, Eerozepore, and the territory re- 
cently held by the protected Sikh chiefs; and the whole 
country of the Punjab. These are subject to the con- 
trolling authority of the Governor-General, or the Go- 
vernor of Bengal, and are administered by officers ap- 
pointed by them. Under the government of the North- 
Western Provinces are the Dehra Boon ; Kumaon and 
Gurhwal ; the Butty territory ; Ajmere; Nimaur ; Jaunsar: 
and Baivur. Under the Madras government are Gan> 
jam ; Vizigapatani ; and KurnooL And under the go- 
vernment of Bombay are Colaba, Sindh, and Sattarah. 

The system under which the affairs of these provinces 
are admhustered has generally worked well. It has been 
as successful in the North-West as in the South-East. 
In Arracan we have tried it for a quarter of a century, 
and tlm results have been as advantageous to the go- 
verned as they are honorable to the Government. In 
the Pimjab we are only beginning to try it — ^we are in 
the first stage of the experiment ; but the brightness of 
the dawn promises a brilliant meridian success. 

It must not, however, be assumed that, because this 
less elaborate and less costly administration has answered 
every purpose of government in the provinces to which 
it has been applied, that therefore the. more elaborate 
and expensive machinery which we have set at vrork in 
the Begulation provinces has been altogether a mistake. 
Tlie fact is, that the extension of our empire has brought 
us closer and closer to the outskirts of dvilisa^^^ 
that having to do with a ruder people, we have expe- 
diently subjected them to a ruder system bf government. 
Bengal had been a quarter of a century in our hands be- 
fore Cornwallis and Barlow framed their famous Kegula- 
tions. But imagine what Napier in Sindh, Lawrence in 
the Punjab, Bixon in Mairwarra, Bogle in Arracan, or 
any other British officer among a rude people newly 
brought ■•luder our rule, could have made of those Regu- 
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ktions wliicli tlie ablest lawyers in India pronounced to 
be wortliy of Justioian. Wbat a people suddenly finding 
tbemselves under tbe soyereignty of -a new set of rulers 
most req^uires, is a government very little in advance oi 
that firom which they have been transferred. All abrupt 
and violent changes are as injurious to the constitution of 
a nation as they are to the constitution of a man. If you 
find a creature dying from inanition, and begin to gorge 
him, you are sure to kill him outright. If you take a 
drunkard suddenly from his stimulants, the chances are 
that you cure him of his drunkenness only by sending 
him to his grave. Changes for the better must be gra- 
dual, or they are likely to be changes for the worse. If 
we find a people groaning under a despotism, we must 
be despotic ourselves. A little tyranny is absolutely 
necessary .at such times to the welfare of the people, and 
it is not to be doubted that, on the whole, a military 
government is best suited to such a state of society. 
Doubtless the rough ways of Sir Charles Hapier were 
better adapted to the feelings and habits of the Beloo- 
chees, after -the. conquest of Sindh, than the refined 
tendernesses and the judicial niceties of the gentlest and 
wisest statesman that ever loved and toiled for a people. 
“Unsophisticated human nature,” it was truly written 
by the conqueror of Sindh, “ and military nature, must 
both be studied in dealing with barbarians ; they wotdd 
not bear from a civilian arrangements suited to civilisa- 
tion, but crossing their prejudices j yet to the stern 
behests of a soldier chief they woiild bow in sub- 
mission.”'^ 

, But we must be careful, in such esses, that we do not 
rush from one extreme into another equally dangerous. 
The quick eye of Sir ;Charles Napier saw at once that 
too much civilianism would be the ruin of Sindh ; but, 
having seen this, he let down before those quick eyes a 

* Sir TF. Na^ier^^ “ Sistory of Sir Charles Napier's Administraiion of Scinde.” 
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sliade of strong prejndicej and iie did not see^ or would 
not see, tliat tliere might be danger in too little civi- 
lianism. He took into bis bands tbe whole Eevenue 
and Judicial management of tbe countr}^, and^ witli all 
bis energy and all bis ability, it was too mucb for Mm* 
In the Judicial department be may not have greatly 
erred, for he bad to deal with men who were little 
accustomed to technical formalities, and who could better 
appreciate summary justice than legal delays. Eew clear- 
beaded and impartial men will go very wrong, -when 
honestly endeavouring to administer Justice among a 
people not utterly vitiated by the contiguity of venal 
courts, and taught to rely on falsehood and corruption. 
But tbe settlement of the landed revenue of a country is 
a very difficult matter ; and our new military judges had 
often to decide upon complicated Revenue cases. It was 
iu the adjudication of these cases that they most fre« 
quently erred, for, as they ^ere utterly inexperienced in 
Revenue matters, they were not likely to be very com- 
petent to decide upon them. It was indeed a strange 
tiling to see these “ military commissions” sitting in judg- 
ment on disputed land-tenures. “ I have sat on scores of 
them,” writes one of the Sindh officials, “ and have re- 
peatedly been compelled to swear on the Gospel that I 
woidd adjudicate and decide on disputed titles to lands 
‘ according to the custom of war in like cases.’ 

Sir Charles Napier did not choose his subordinates 
unwisely. Such men as Brown and Goldney, for ex- 
ample-— >I speak of them because I knew and loved them, 
blit there are others, doubtless, well worthy of honorable 
mention— -were suited, no less by their talents than by 
their energies, to further the efforts of their gallant chief. 
But neither they, nor their colleagues, were experienced 
in the wovk of dvil administration. A few covenanted 
officers of the civil service had been sent down to Sindh, 
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on tlie^ first aanexation of tlie province^ to assist in. tlie 
details of its revemie and judicial adinmistration ; but 
Sir Cbaiies Napieiywlio bad an equally low opinion of 
old and of young civilians,^ very soon obtained their 
dismissal, and the t^ntire management of the country 
was transferred to the bands of tbe soldiers. They were 
zealous and for the most part able men — ^l3ut they had to 
transact business that was new to tbero, and it is no dis- 
cretbt to Sb Cbaiies Napier and Ms assistants, whose ex- 
peiience as financiers extended little beyond the manage- 
ment, under the tuition of a pay-havildar, of the accounts 
of a company of Sepoys, that they should have failed in 
the revenue administration of such a country as Sitidh. 

It is true that these militaiy administrators, from Sb 
Charles Napier downwards, being men of no common 
energy and abibty, might have made themselves proficients 
in the civil duties entrusted to them, hut that they had the 
work of war to do, no less than the work of peace. The 
restlessness of the predatory hill tribes demanded vigor- 
ous coercion, and Sir Charles Napier, pushing aside the 
portfolio of the civil Governor, moimted his horse, and 
took the field against the robber clans. He was not a 
man to delegate such work as this to another. Nor was 
it likely, when he heard from afar the first iniitteriiigs of 

* It ia hard to say whether Sir and extravagance madness.” Of the 
Charles Napier thought a young civilian old civilians, he says; “Length of re- 
or an old civilian the most dangerous sidence and sensual indulgence weaken 
person to meddle with a newly*con- body and mind, and give only aptness 
q,uered country. Of the former, ho for official details without cnlaigetneat 
said; “Yoang, and often very inca- of ideas ; and most of these persona 
pable, men are sent to acquire experi- generalised as O/d IiuImm, because 
euce and fortunes at tbe expense of the tliey have worn out originally vigorous 
proprietors’ dividends by misgoverning appetites and feeble minds whilst en- 
newly-»nquered countries. Unknow- joying large salaries and the adulation 
ing how to rule even a settled country, of black clerks, who do all their daties, 
they have to create every branch of imagine that they only know thc lSast.'' 
adinimstration, and must necessarily C. Napt&Y Lctkrs h 

manipulate roughly, .and, as it were, Napier's ^^ Adminkirathn of 
with horny iwnds, when the nicest Utrum honm marts arcipefauA it is 
touch is essential— meddling arbitrarily clear that in the estimation of Sir 
and ignorantly with socialasid financial Charles Napier no civilian is tit to take 
affairs, where error may give mortal a part in the administration of a new 
offence, where parsimony niay be folly, coniitry. 
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the coming storm on the Sutlej, that he would remain 
glued to his desk Where, then, at such times, was the 
civil Governor? And where were Ms collectors and 
deputy-collectors? Sir Charles Hapier was at the head 
of his men, and his military civilians were exerting them- 
selves to collect supplies, and to forward them to the 
troops moving through the country. Such distractions 
were not favorable to the progress of civil administration 
in Sindh. The necessary European superintendence was 
withdrawn, and the native officials were left, in many 
places, to carry on the work by themselves. And how 
it was carried on may be gathered from the statements 
of a writer, thoroughly acquainted with all the details of 
British administration in Sindh, who declares that the 
system in force at this time might not unfaithftilly be de- 
scribed as “ the retention of all that was oppressive or 
evil in the old system, the discarding of all that was 
usefnl, and adding much evil of our own ; whilst experi- 
ence and honesty were exchanged for inexperience in the 
superintendence, and fraud and oppression in the sub- 
ordinate branches.”* The fact is, that a slight inhision 
of civilianism was required, and this Sh Charles ISlapier 
had impetuously rejected. AH the evil is here traceable 
. to the exclusiveness of the system. The administrators 
were 'not merely military men in civil capacities. They 
were military men distracted from the performance of 
their civil duties by demands made upon them in their 
military character. They were not permitted, quietly 
and uninterrupfedly, to accommodate themselves to their 
new duties ; but whilst they ought to have been peace- 
fully settling the country, they were maturing measures 
for the coercion of refractory tribes. 

But although Sir Charles Napier, being like most 
earnest, energetic men, imbued with strong prejudices, 


* Calcutta Jtevi&w, No. xxvii. Art. ; a paper which seems to be written with 
British Administration of Seindo" — remarkable fairness and impartiality. 
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fell into tMs extreme of anti-civilianism, and erred ac- 
cordinglyj I believe that he really had the good of the 
Sindhians sincerely at heart. He professed himself to be 
anxionSj whilst fastening on the country a strong niilitaiy 
gripe, to apxily all softening and healing measures to the 
vang^iiished race- — all protective and encouraging measui'es 
to the liberated popnlatiW ;”* and I do not doubt that he 
was. Slavery was abolished by a stroke of the pen. It had 
not existed, among the Sindliians, in any very intolerable 
shape, but it was well even that the name of such an evil 
should cease to have legal sanction. Infanticide was very 
common among the Sindhians. He exerted himself to 
suppress it. Female life, infant or adult, was held of so 
little account among them, that men murdered their 
wives with impunity, and believed that it was as laivful 
as the kniing of sharks. When Sir Charles Napier 
talked of hanging the murderers, the clnefs asked with 
astonishment if he would hang a man “for only killinc^ 
his wifej but he did hang them, and the gallows in time 
abated the evil. Then he disarmed the people, and 
curbed the firequent arbitrement of the sword, and the 
blood-spilliiigs of private strife, ‘‘He also,” says Sir 
William Napier, “ put down the practice of Suttee, wliich, 
however, was rare in Scinde, by a process extremely 
characteristic. For judging the real cause of these 
immolations to be the profits derived by the priests, and 
hearing of an intended buniing, he made ir kiiowiuhat 
he would stop the sacrifice. The priests said it was a 


_ * « Xo meet the requirsments of these 
different races in the pre^wt oireum- 
stances iny policy must be, wliiLst fast- 
ening on the country a strong military 
gripe, to apply all softening and lieaiinx 
measures to the vanquislied race, afi 
protective and encouraging measures 
to the liberated population— to moke 
strong even-handed justice he univer- 
sally felt — to draw forth the abundant 
natural resources of the country, and 
repair the terrible eiils of the Ameers’ 


misgovernment. The trading Hindo 
will ilien attach himself to a syster 
which protects his calling, and opens , 
wider scope for its e-xereise. He wil] 
for his own sake, give timely iiiteUigeuc. 


have a wonderful knowledge of all ths 
is passing."— 0 / Sir CharU 
Napier, quoted in Sir William Napier 
“ Administration o/Scinde."1 
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.relimoHs rite wliicli miist not be meddled at all 

nations tad custoins wMct slionid be respected, and. tMs 
was a veiy sacred one.: Tte general, affecting to be struck 
■witb tbe argument, replied, ‘ Be it so.^ This burning oi 
widows is your custom. Prepare the funeral pile. But 
my nation lias also a custom. When men hum women 
^liYe we bang tbem, and confiscate all tbeir property. 
My carpenters shall therefore erect gibbets on which to 
hang nil concerned wlien the wkluw is ccmsumed. Let 
us all act af;cording to national customs.’” ‘‘No Suttee,” 
adds the historian, “ took place then, or afterwards.”* It 
may be ^jnestioned, indeed, udietlier many had taken 
place belbro. The population of Sindh is, for the most 
part, a Mahomcdaii population, and Suttee is a Hindoo 
rite. 

On the subject of the taxation of the people of Sindh 
the historian must enter with caution. It lias been said, 
on the one band, that Sir diaries Napier abolished all 
tlie opprc'ssive taxes which he found in operation ; and 
on the other, that he not only greatly increased them, 
but, moreover, collected them in the most vexatious 
manner. It has been said, indeed, that the very courte- 
sans of Hyderabad paid a portion of their earnings to the 
collector. It does not, however, appear impossible to 
reconcile these confilcting stat ements. Sir Charles Napier, 
on his first assumption of the Sindh government, seems 
to hav^ resorted to all the existing sources of revenue ; 
but at a later period some injurious imposts were abolislied 
which pressed heavily on the industrial energies of the 
people. These were, firstly, t\, tax upon shops, wliich 
fell witb some severity on the hlahomedan artificers ; 
secondly, a tax upon fishermen ; and, thirdly, a tax upon 
Hindoo communities, levied in the aggregate on towns 
and villages, and divided into individual portions b}' the 
tax-payers themselves. By the abolition of these taxes a 

Sir Wtllm.n N^apUi's Adnniu’sfralion of Scinde." 
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cousideraHe source of revenue was abandoned where 
revenne was mucli wanted; but it did nincli to secure 
the confidence of the people. It was after Napier’s 
return from his hill campaigns that these imposts were 
abolished. 

To the great subject of artificial irrigation, also, Sir 
Charles Napier applied the energies of his vigorous 
mind. He was eager to increase the productiveness oi 
the country by an improved system of water supply. 
Beyond the tracts of country watered by the Indus itself, 
this could be effected only by canal-irrigation, and in 
some parts by the sinking of wells. He had this sincerely 
at heart, but the results did not keep pace with his desires. 
There was a scarcity of money, and a scarcity of labor; 
and such works demanded an abundance of both.* There 
were adventitious circumstances, too, inseparable from 
the character of the local government, which rendered it 
impossible that the benevolent impulses of Sir Charles 
Napier should ever bear the desired fruit. The element 
of failui'e lay in the accident of his position. 

It is greatly to be deplored that this question of the 
Administration of Sindh has been overlaid with such a 
superincumbent mass of controversy, that the truth is to 
be seen with difficulty glimmering beneath it, let us dig 
and scrape as we may. Perhaps, however, if leaving the 
antagonistic writers on either side, we turn to Sir Charles 
Napier’s own official letters, we may attain to something 
like an approximation to the fact. “I will now con- 
clude,” he wrote to Lord Kipon, ‘-by saying that, though 
the officers with me and myself might have done more 
and better, no one will deny that we have had many and 

* For the satne reasons, perhaps, the last year or tVo than throughout the 
work of road-making proceeded slowly, previous years of our oocupaUon of 
or not at aii. It was reserved for Sir Sindh. A good road between Suhkiir 
Cisarles Napier’s successors to give ef- and Shikarporq is now iu course of 
feet to a scheme for the improvement of construction; its eomidetion will Iw 
the land communications of the pro- attended with excellent results, 
viece. More has heea done within the 
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great difficulties to struggle witli-— war and pestilence in 
its utmost virulence, tlie destruction of a whole harvest 
by locusts, and the greatest part of another by a sudden 
and unprecedented fall of the inundation before the grain 
was mature, have been amongst the . evils afflicting Scinde 
since 1843. In the midst of an extensive military com- 
mand, I have had to construct the entire machinery of a 
civil government, assisted by yormg officers who had at 
first starting little or no experience, but whose zeal and 
abilities have enabled them to serve me well j and by 
diligence they have overcome the great obstacle of total 
want of experience, which was at first almost insuperable 
in the collection of the revenue. How we have succeeded 
we must leave the world to decide.”* The world, 
doubtless, wiU decide that in this paragraph Sir Charles 
Napier has candidly set forth the inherent defects of the 
systena under which he administered the affairs of this 
important province. When we consider that the civil 
government was conducted “-m the midst of an extensive 
military command,” and that the collection of the revenue 
was entrusted to young military officers, whose qualifica- 
tions for such duties consisted in “ a total want of ex- 
perience,” the only wonder is, that the experiment should 
have been half as successful as it was. 

The administration of the Arracan provinces has been 
almost exclusively in the hands of military men ; but it 
has not been an “essentially military” government in 
the sense that Sindh was to be so regarded under the 
rule of Sir Charles Napier. The chief magistrate of the 
province has never been, at the same time, the Com- 
mander of the Forces. The civil and military authorities 

* Sir Charles^ Napier to Ijord EifKtn, acquire experience and fortunes at the 
(jmted in Sir William Napier's *'’AdmmiS‘ expense of the proprietors* dividends by 
tration of Scinde .” — The reader may ad- uiisgorerninga newly-acquired country, 
vantageonsly compare this passage with Not knowing how to rule a settled 
one quoted iu a note, at page 437, where country, they hare to create every 
Sir Clnai'les Napier, speaking of young- branch of administration, and must ne- 
civiliaus, complains that “young, and ccssarily manipulate roughly,” &c,, &c. 
often very incapable, men are sent to 
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have been distinct from each other, and never have the 
latter had the least control over the former. It has been 
all governing and no fighting j and thus far chcumstances 
have favored the development of the system. But if 
such had not been the case, the necessity of coercing any 
refractory tribes would not have suspended or impeded, 
in so far as related to adequate European superintendence, 
the entire civil administration of the country. 

When the pestiferous jungles of Arracan became a 
component part of the British Empire in the East, the 
province which it was our new duty to govern was little 
better than a howling wilderness. Thinly inliabited, 
scantily cultivated, it presented to the outward eye of the 
administrator only a discom'aging prospect of mortifying 
failure. It was the very reverse of a land of promise. 
In 1825, Mr. Eohertson was appointed Agent in Arra- 
can, but the Burmese war then entailed upon him 
pressing duties, fi:om the performance of which he 
could not turn aside; and all that he could do in the way 
of internal organisation was to maintain the heads of 
viQages or tribes, known ^ Moosoogrees,” in their 
several posts, and to place some portion of the country 
under the old chiefs, who, after many years of exile spent 
under our government at Chittagong, now returned to 
their native land, eager to render good service to -the 
British.* Clearly perceiving the importance at such a 
time of conciliating the Mug chiefs, Mr. Eohertson 
abstained from anything like a vexatious meddling with 
details. But Upon his departure from Arracan, the 
superintendence of the province was made over to Cap- 
tain Putoii — a man of gigantic statm'e, largely acquainted 
with the native languages^especially the Bengallee— 
but slenderly endowed with administrative talent .and 
discretion. He had been summoned round from Calcutta, 

* They rendered important service ordinary supplies, hut by furnishing ns 
to our army, not only by procuring with the means of housing the army. 
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members, was appointed for tlie civil government of the 
coiintrj^ It did not work well. Mr. Hunter was a mao, 
of those ordinar}^ business qualifications ■which make use- 
ful public servants in settled offices, the duties of which 
are clefiiiy defined and wmll understood. But something 
more than this was required. Everything went wrong. 
The Commissioners ' irritated the chiefs, whom Mr. 
Robertson liad placed in aiitliority, and upon some 
rumor of disaffection disbanded the Mug levy which he 
had raised.* But Baton died, and Hunter left the 
country; and Captain Bickeiisoii, who had commanded 
the first Mug levy, and was employed, 1 believe, in its 
reconstruction, was then appointed Commissioner. He 
was a man of good parts, but of a quick temper ; and an 
unhappy dispute with a subordinate aggravated his 
natural irritability, and added nothing to his efficiency as 
an administrator. Little progress was made during his 
rule. But better times were beginning to dawn upon 
the province. 

About the year 1835-36, Captain Bogle, who had been 
in political charge of an extensive district m Assam, 
appointed to the AiTacan Commissionership. At 
this time the imliealthiuoss of the province still continued 


* This lev/ had done service turbulent natives of the coutilry, who 
at .'’s, lime* when both our European otherwise inisht have givtni us some 
nd nati ve troops were prostrated by trouble, and w}jo, itidced, on the di,*}* 
the i>esti}ence. It furnished etnploy- bandment of the corps, Iwcanie tx-gular 
ntent, moreover, to same uf the more Dakoits. 
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to be a proverb. It was no nncoimnoii tbing, at certain 
seasons of tlie year, to find more than lialf tbe Eui’opean 
officers attached to tbe civil and military establisbmeiits 
eitber prostrate on tbeir beds, or cruising about tbe Bay 
of Bengal in a state of doubtful convalescence. I bave 
bea3d it said, that in one year balf tbe European popula- 
tion died during tbe rains. Tbe deadly fevers of tbe 
country, too, struck down tbe natives of Hindostan— 
soldiers and servants, by scores. An order to embark for 
Arracan was beld to be little better than a deatb-warrant. 
A few da 3 ^s often did the work. A smgle ride along tbe 
skirts of one of those pestiferous jungles would send a 
young man, in tbe Ml flush of youthful health and 
vigor, to Ms grave witliin a week of Ms arrival in tlie 
province. 

But within tbe space of a very few years Arracan ac- 
quked a new reputation. Men who bad narrowly escaped 
with tbeir lives firom the influence of tbe destroying 
clnnate, or who remembered bow tbeir friends, one after 
one, bad returned, gaunt scarecrows, from that deadly, 
coast, after a few montlis, or perhaps a few weeks of ab- 
sence, were startled when they read in tbe Calcutta papers 
that English gentlemen and ladies in the vice-regal 
city were making ul> pleasure parties to proceed by steam 
to An'acan, for the sake of the fine sea-breezes. Many 
went 5 and all retimiied strengthened and exhilarated. 
The province, under Bogle’s management, bad dived 
down its bad reputation, and was actually growing into 
a fashionable sanitarium. 

This was only one of the results of tbe activity and 
good inanageinent of our nM administrators. Tbe 
pestilent jungles in the neighbonfliood of our principal 
stations bad been bewm down, and burnt out of tbe soil ; 
but much more than tbis bad been done. They who bad 
seen tbe wilderness which passed .into our bands in 1825, 
were debgbted on visiting tbe country some fifteen years 
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aftenvai’ds, to find tliemselves in one of tlie most prospe- 
rous and well-governed provinces under the Presidency 
of Bengal. Arracan, indeed, was fast earning for itself 
the name of tile “ granary of Southern India.” A large 
export trade in rice was established, and the ports, 
which had before been well-nigh deserted, were soon all 
alive with shipping. The prosperity of the cultivators 
continued to increase. Every man’s rights were clearly 
determined j and every man knew precisely the amount 
which was due by Mm to the G overninent. Many carried 
a memorandum of their liabilities, written on a scrap of 
pabn-leaf, rolled up info a small cylinder, and fastened 
into a hole through the lobe of their ears. 

The vast improvement wliich has been effected in the 
internal condition of Arracan is the work entirely of 
rnilitary administrators. No civilian has been officially 
employed in the province’ since the time of Mr, Eichard 
Hunter. In Bogle and Phayre the Govemmmt of India 
possessed two officers of strong natural sagacity and un- 
wearied perseverance ; and they were not suddenly taken 
from their regiments to he turned into judges and col- 
lectors. The former had served for some years in Assam, 
under one of the ablest civil administrators in India, and 
something at least of Ins efficiency may be attributed to 
the advantages of that training. His success clearly 
shows, that under the government of military officers, 
the civil administration of a province may be so con- 
ducted as to confer extensive benefits both on the Go- 
vernment ?md the governed f but it docs not show that 
it is safe to place untrained men, clever captains and 
active adjutants, fresh from their troops pr companies, in 
responsible offices, demanding administrative experience 
such as is not acquired from the study of the order- 
book, or the Articles of War, 

But of all the experiments of government which have 
recently been made, -the greatest is that wMch has for its 
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seat tlie country beyond tlie Sutlej. Wlien tliat great ar- 
tillery battle of (j-oojrat bad beenfougbt — ^wlien the Sildi 
Empire lay prostrate at tlie feet of tbe Governor-General 
of India, and an order bad gone fortli declarmg tbe 
bingdoni of Runjeet Singb then and for ever effaced from 
tbe catalogue of Indian principalities, it was no insignifi- 
cant problem wbicb presented itself for tbe solution of 
our Indian statesmen. No tract of country, so vast and 
so important, bad been annexed to our British dominions 
in tbe East since, at the dawn of tbe present century, 
those “ Nortli- Western Provinces,” wbicb now form so 
fiouiisbing a part of our Indian Empire, were first brought 
under our rule. The Punjab, being conquered, was now 
to be “settled.” We bad tried, in other parts, various 
kinds of “ settlement.” We bad subjected new provinces 
to different forms of administration, from tbe purely civil 
to the purely military, and ■we bad recognised more or 
less of defectivesLiess in all tbe great experbnents wbicb 
bad been made, and with an amount of success shedding 
no faint honor upon tbe character of om: Indian adminis- 
trators. But tbe difficulties encountered bad been great, 
and errors bad, doubtless, been committed. It was now 
to be seen bow far our Indian statesmen would profit by 
the lessons of a century of varied experience, and turn to 
fruitful accomit tbe legacies bequeathed to them by their 
predecessors. 

If this were a great work now to be undertaken by 
Lord Dalbousie, it is certain that be addressed himself to 
it with unusual advantages on bis side. Tbe Punjab was 
not to us a iiew country ; the Sikhs were not a new 
people. A considerable tract of country, known as tbe 
JiilUndur Doab, tbe lands lying between the Sutlej and 
Beeas, bad been under British administration ever since 
our first triumphant entry uito Lahore. And over tbe 
large expanse of territory still left nominally in tbe bands 
of tbe infant son of Runjeet Singh, our British officers 



had been exercising that kind of influence which every 
Englishman of the right stamp may derive from his 
official position at a native Gourtj and which, in the pre- 
sent instance, fn exceeded the ordinary extent to which 
the dominion of superior mtelligence is asserted. A 


been appointed nominally to assist its deliberations, but 
substantially to control its acts. This officer was Henry 
Lamence, a captain of the Bengal Artillery, who bad 
been for some years graduating in the school of diplo- 
macy, and bad, on the death of Major Broadfoot, m the 
mmderous conflict of Ferozsbalnn, been summoned by 
Lord Hardingo from Kepaul, Avbere be was then PoliticM 
Agent, to conduct oui’ negotiations with the Sikhs. I 
shall come presently to speak more in detail of bis cha- 
racter and qualifications. It is enough now to say, tliat 
by a British officer, aided by a staff of assistants, young 
and enter];)rismg men of both services,* from the com- 
mencement of the year 1846 up to t;be tune of the final 
dissolution of the Sikh Empire, the civil affams of the 
Punjab bad been chiefly administered. Ill supported by 
a corrupt and selfish Durbar, Lawrence and his associates 
bad been gradually compelled to come forward, far more 
than they desbed, hi the character of administrators. In- 
stead of confining themselves to the work of advising and 
instructing the Sikh officers, and preparing them to take, 
on the witb(b'awal of the British, the enthe government 
into then' own bands, our English pflicers bad often been 
necessitated, in spite of their honest endeavours to remain 
ill the backgromid, to assume a more promment position 
in the actual direction of affabs. The formdity of the 
Sikh Durbar was there, but the real administration was 

* 1 must not deny myself the plea- Polloclc, &c., of the military service ; 
sure of namingr such men as George and Messrs. Melvill, Cocks, Vans Ag- 
Lawrence. Herbert Edwardes, James new, Bowring, &c., of the civil. 

Abbott, Lumsdeo, Taylor, Nicholson, 
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our own ; and the broad stamp of British beneficence 
was upon it. After the maintenance of general tran- 
quillity, the development of the resources of a neglected 
country was the chief thought of the English officer, and 
he worked as strenuously towards the attainment of this 
great end as though the country had been actually our 
own.^ 

Therefore I say, when the ^‘settlement” of the Punjab 
became, by our actual possession of the country, a matter 
of primal concernment to the Governor-General, he ad- 
dressed himself to the task under such advantages as 
have been seldom enjoyed by his predecessors. To use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase, he had “ something to go 
upon.” He had not to commit the government of the 
country to the manipulation of unskilled hands, It w'as 
not altogether a va.gue experiment on which he was 
about to enter. There were British officers at his dis- 
posal, with Lawrence at their head, who knew the 
country well, and had already initiated a system of in- 
ternal administration which promised the best results. 
The men, who had already done so well in connexion 
with the Sikh Durbar, were obviously those to whom he 
might, with safety, entrust the further govermnent of the 
country, openly and independently, as the recognised 
rulers of the land. The training which they had under- 
gone was of the best kind. They knew the country ; 
and they knew the people. And already, under their 

* “ The wliole country had been sur- Colonel Lawrence, anxious to hare x 
veyed, and the system of taxation laid verj' siraple code of laws, founded on 
down on fixed principles; the fiscal Sikh customs, reduced to writing and 
and excise systems had been re-ad- administered by the most respectable 
justed, and oppressive duties and Go- men from their own ranks, assembled 
vemment inonoi)olies of all sorts abo- for the purpose at Lahore some fifty 
lished. A census had been made, and Sikh heads of villages, grey-beards of 
the popxilation and trades of Lahore good local reputation, under the imme- 
determined ; and the Durbar had sane- delate superintendence of Lena Singh ; 
tionedthe outlay of 30,000/. on roads and they had actually prepared the code 
and bridges, to be increased to 60,000/. before ill health compelled ColonelLaw- 
when the state of the country allowed.” rence to .proceed to England, — [_MS. 
— [Hawt’s Annals of India for the Year Noig^J 
1848.] To this it may be added, that 
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bHmgn influence, the land was beginning to recover jfrom 
the exhausting effects of yeaxa of continued misrule; 

Lord Dalhousie had no prejudices, for or against any 
particular class of Company’s officers. He recognised the 
merits and the claims of both services. And he believed 
that the form of administration best suited to the Punjab 
would be one embracing a judicious intermixture of the 
civil and nniitaiy elements — one in which civilians and 
soldiers might meet on equal terms as executive officers, 
and the qualification for employment should be simply 
the individual capamty of the officer seeking to be em- 
ployed. It was necessary that at the head of such a 
body of administrators there should be some supreme au- 
thority, combining the advantages of local knowledge, 
military energy, and esperience in cwil details. But to 
find such a man was more than difficult. It was im- 
possible. Colonel Lawrence had local knowledge and 
military energy. He had more civil experience, too, than 
most soldiers, for he had been long employed in the 
Eevenue Survey, and, as a political officer, had atten- 
tively watched the systems of govenament in the Native 
•States. But something more than this was needed to 
place so great an experiment beyond tlie risk of failure. 
It seemed fit, therefore, to Lord Dalhousie to place the 
government of the Punjab not under the entire control of 
a single fiinctionary, but to appoint a Board of Administra- 
tion, combining in the persons of its several members all 
the necessary administrative qualifications. At the head of 
this Board was placed Colonel — ^then Sir Henry — Law- 
rence, who knew the Sikh country, the Sikh chiefs, and 
the Sikh people wed; a man of rare energy and ability, 
sagacious in coundl, prompt in action, and of so brave a 
resolution that all difficulties vanished before his uncon- 
querable will. He had almost everything to fit him for 
ids post but pnysicaV health ; and in the untiring dis- 
charge of his duties, in his eager, restless beneficence, of 
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tHs want lie took little accoimt. Often was lie moving 
from place to place, far away from all the appliances of 
civilised life, at a time when his weakened frame required 
the comforts and restoratives of a well-ordered home. 
His friends often trembled for his safety ; but he never 
thought of himself. He had work to do, and he would 
do it. He knew how much depended on his own personal 
energies, and whilst there was any need of his activity, he 
was not one to be stHL 

But what rendered. Lawrence so peculiarly fitted for 
the imst was this. Though largely endowed with that 
ready vigor — ^that self-reliant promptitude of action, 
which is alarmed by the presence of no responsibility, and 
deterred by the intervention of no false scruples— though 
he was prepared to strike suddenly and effectively^ and 
was quite the man in an imminent conjuncture for a great 
and successful cowjp, Ms desire ever was to evoke, not the 
fear, but the gratitude of the people, to elevate and en- 
courage them, not to coerce and repress. His Benevo- 
lence was of the right kind. He knew that a strong 
Government is in the end a merciful Government— that 
want of vigor is want of kindness and want of sense-^ 
that in such a country as the Funjab a ruler must do 
something more than study Bentham in an easy-chair. 
But whilst ever on the alert, ever ready to crush any 
dangerous manifestations of disaffection, his mind was 
continually brooding over the means of advancmg the 
happiness of the people. He k^ the country 

most needed was repose, and that this could only be 
seaired by a &play of vigor at the right to ; but it 
was towards a kindly paternal government that his im« 
pulses were ever directing him, and the welfare of a- 
■long-oppressed people was the thought dearest to his 
heart. He disarmed the population of the Punjab ; but 
he opened out to them new fields of peacefid employ- 
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ment, and gave back to tlieni tbe long alienated right of 
icnltivating tlieir rich lands in security and peace. 

Associated in the Board of Administration with this 
large-minded captain of artillery, were two Bengal 
civilians. Mr. Mansell had long been favorably known, 
throughout the Presidency to which he belonged, as one 
of the ablest financiers in the country. He was a man of 
a thoughtful nature, and, I am inclined to think, ofhn 
original turn of mindj but he was not one to put his 
ideas, with much promptitude, into action. ' He was 
somewhat wanting, indeed, in energy and activity, and 
his abilities, though of a very high order, found more 
congenial employment in a settled than in a new country. 
He was not quick enough and enthusiastic enough for the 
work that lay before liim ,* and he was, doubtless, glad 
after a time to be relieved from duties better suited to 
men of a more sanguine temperament and less abhorrence 
of responsibility. His coUeagne, Mr. John Lawrence, 
had been in charge of the administration of our first 
territorial acquisition in the Punjab — ^the Jullindur Doab 
— and he had acquitted himself, in that capacity, with 
remarkable address. He was a first-rate civil officer. 
The extensive experience which he had acquired in the 
North-Western Provinces of India had been stored up in 
his mind, as something too precious to lose, and was now 
ready to be turned to the most profitable account. He 
understood both the Revenue and the Judicial systems of 
the country well He knew the native character ; was 
familiar with native institutions ; and thoroughly versed 
in all those matters of agricultural detail which are the 
very life itself of a rural population. A settlement” 
was, to him nothing new or mysterious. He knew how 
the boundaries of estates were determined ; how their 
productiveness was to be increased ; how revenue was to 
be raised in a manner most advantageous to the State, 
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and least injurious to tlie people. And with all this ex^ 
tensive knowledge were united energy and activity of the 
highest order. He had the enthusiasm of youth with the 
experience of age j and envy and detraction could say 
nothing worse of him than that he was the brother of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

Of such materials were formed, on its first institution, 
the Lahore Board of Administration. In communication 
immediately with the Governor- General, and aided by a 
staff of civil and military assistants, of whom I shall 
presently speak more in detail, these three members of 
the Lahore Board conducted the entire internal adminis- 
tration of the great country conquered by om* arms. 
They worked together — separately and collectively. In 
respect of detail work there was a division of labor; but 
all oflB.cial papers were circulated to the three members 
of the Board, and each member recorded his opinion on 
every question that came before tliem. The result was 
that all matters of importance were well and carefully 
considered by the entire Board, whilst each individual 
member brought his own particular experience to bear 
upon the illustration of administrative details. 

The system of administration introduced by Lord 
Hardinge into, the Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej states in 
1846, was followed in 1849, when the entire country 
was subjected to our rule. The great province was 
divided into four commissionerships, and each of these 
commissionerships were divided into four or five dis- 
tricts.’®^ The Beputy-Gommissioners, who are placed in 
charge of these districts, perform all the functions of 
magistrates and collectors, and are invested with some of 
the offices of the Judge. To each district, moreover, are 
attached one or two assistants, chosen from the cove- 

* The districts of Hazareh and Pc- but they hare since been created into 
shawur were, until the commencement an independent commissionerslup under 
of 1852, kept directly under the Board ; Colonel Mackeson. 
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nanted servicesj gnd also ammcovenanted extra assistantj 
all of wlLom are employed in the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
police. To these last-named appointments natives are 
eligible j and if has been greatly the desire of the Board 
to induce the Punjabees to accept employment of this 
kind, and also to take service as TehsMar.?, Thannadars, 
&;c. ; but hitherto no great success seems to have crowned 
our efforts at the employment of native agency in the 
Punjab. The Punjabees are not very expert in the use 
of rules and regulations, and though these are pressed 
into the service, much less in this part of the country 
than in the provinces of India, it may still be questioned 
whether they are not too extensively employed. 

It may be doubted whether any men in any part of 
the world ever addressed themselves to the great work of 
governing a conquered people, so as to make the yoke 
easy and the burden light, with more singleness of pur- 
pose and benevolence of aim than Lawrence and his 
gifted associates. It was their desire “to -make the basis 
of their rule a light and equable assessment ; a strong, 
vigorous, though uninterfering police ; and a quick hear- 
ing in all civil and other cases.”* And they set to work 
with an untiring energy, a resolute perseverance, and a 
disregard of all selfish considerations, with scarcely a 
parallel in the history of Indian Government. The Ee- 
venue Survey was pushed forward with all possible de- 
spatch (Henry Lawrence, as I have said, had once been 
a Bevenue-Surveyor), and the revision of the settlement, 
which few men in India were more competent to super- 
intend than John Lawrence, advanced with rapid strides 
towards completion. The term of years for. which the 
assessment was settled varied accor^or to the nature of 

O ■ ■ 

the land. The contracts were principally made with the 
village communities, which exist in a more perfect state 

MS, Correspondence. 
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in tlie Punjab tban in any other part of our Eastern pos- 
sessions. In to of cotintry already brought into a 
high state of cultivation, the settlement has been made 
for thirty years, but where the tract embraces consider- 
able breadth of waste land, and is readily improvable, the 
assessment has been fixed only for a period of ten years. 
The amount of the assessment is considerably lower than 
it was under the old Sikh Government. The reductions, 
varying from five to fifty per cent., may be set down at 
an average of about twenty-five per cent, on the whole, 
or a total amount of thirty lakhs of rupees. 

The difficult and delicate question of the resumption 
of rent-fi:ee tenui*es had to be dealt with by . the Board of 
Administration. They found in the Punjab large tracts 
of Jagheer land, of the annual value of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees, lifuch of tins had been held by the chiefs on 
the condition of their furnishing certain ^quotas of troops 
to the Durbar ; and now that this contingency no longer 
existed, it seemed that -the claims of the Jagheerdtirs to 
this kind of immunity was gone. But there has been no 
hasty resumption. These rent-fi:ee tenures are inquired 
into and reported upon, and not until a thorough investi- 
gation has been instituted, and the justice of the measure 
clearly ascertained, is any Jagheerdar deprived of his 
lands. Even then the resumption is generally so ordered 
as to press , with as little severity as possible on the privi- 
leged classes,’ though, doubtless, whilst the great bulk of 
the industrial population gain mightily by our innova- 
tions, the aristocracy of the Punjab are sufferers by the 
change. This, however, is inseparable from a system 
which has for its object the emancipation of the industrial 
classes from the wretched thraldom to wliich.they had 
been reduced by the tyranny of the Sirdam.^ W could 
not elevate the many without depressing the few’. 

In the mean wlfile the efforts of the Board for the 
suppression of crime, and the protec^on of ■ life and 
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property, have been at least partially successful. A 
vigorous, weE-organised detective police has already done 
good work in the Punj ab. Bakoitee is said to be well- 
nigh suppressed. We have hunted down these robber 
gangs, brought them to justice, and made quick work of 
their pimishment. During the first year of our inde- 
pendent administration, nearly a hundred Dakoits were 
publicly executed, some six or eight at a time. And 
such terror did these vigorous measures strike into the 
profession at large, that Dakoitee is now said to be more 
rare in the Punjab than in any part of the Regulation 
provinces. In the suppression of minor offences it is 
admitted that we have been hitherto less successful j and 
in the dispensing of civil Justice the Pimjabee Courts 
have not achieved all that was desired. Earnest endea- 
vours, however, are bemg made to simplify the law, to ex- 
pedite its administration, and to render Justice accessible 
to the meanest cultivator in the land. These are stereo- 
typed expressions, often meaning notliing; but in the 
mouths of such earnest-minded men as the Lawrences 
there is a real significance in them. The Punjab, as I 
write, has been less than four years under our rule. I 
should think less hopefidiy of the ultimate result if its 
administrators insisted' upon the perfect success of their 
experiments in every department of the state. But they 
claim for themselves no such extraordinary merit. Tliey 
honestly acknowledge that they have not been uniformly 
successful, and are candid enough even to drop a hint 
that perhaps they have attempted too much. 

Of the external signs of progress in this newly-acquired 
country, I have already spoken. But the Lawrences are 
not men to attempt the regeneration of the Punjab only 
by strivings Jffom without. The great agency of education 
is being brought to bear upon the inner life of the people. 
Kot that much has yet been done in this direction. These 
are too early days, indeed, for us reasonably to expect 
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tliat anythiag should have been done. But we know 
that already a good English and vernacular school has 
been established at Ilmritsurj and that the Board of 
Administration are devising measures for the extension 
of then* educational machinery, especially with a view 
to the practical training of the Punjabees for the 
public service, and their instruction in those useful 
sciences which will fit them for employment as engi- 
neers and medical practitioners. 

Of the financiah results of the annexation of the 
Punjab something should be written in this place. 
Por many years the bare mention of the possible 
acquisition of the dominions of Eunjeet Singh kindled 
a fever of expectancy in the minds of the English in 
India. Their imaginations grasped the grand idea of 
a country of inexhaustible wealth, whose annexation 
to our own territories would supply a general remedy 
for aU our financial diseases, and strilce the word 
deficit” for ever out of the vocabulary of Indian 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. Omne igmtum ^ro 
magnifico. Much had been related of the exceeding 
splendor of the Sildi Court~-of the almost fabulous 
value of the gems which shone tipon the gorgeous 
head-dresses of the Sikh cMefs, and of the inde- 
scribable splendor of the Jewels and gold which 
glittered upon the trappings of then? horses. But we 
knew little of the natural resources of the country, or 
brought anything but our grosser senses to bear upon 
the consideration of its reputed wealth. Otherwise we 
might have refiected that it was hardly in the nature 
of things that a country so governed should be a rich 
country. The dream, however, was one from which 
the reality of a hostile collision soon awakened us; 
and when the annexation of the Punjab became some- 
thing more than . an object of vagun cupidity, the 
gorgeous El-Dorado dissolved before' our eyes, and a 
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ruder reality looked us in tke face. It was then openly 
doubted whether such an extension of empire would 
not rather aggravate than relieve our financial em- 
barrassments — ^whether with a frontier extended to the 
Indus we should not be poorer than before. 

And such, indeed, judged by present results, is ac- 
tually the case. The Punjab is not yet remunerative. 
Some little time must elapse before the revenues of the 
country can be made to exceed the cost of its protec- 
tive and administrative establishments. The estimated 
amount of revenue for the years 1851-52 is 180 lakhs 
of rupees,* with about four lakhs of additional receipts 
in the shape of proceeds of-^confisoated SiMi property 
and refunded charges. The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at alx>ut 120 lakhs of rupees. This leaves only a 
surplus of 14i lakhs for the maintenance of the regular 
troops posted in the Punjab ; and, as a large reduction 
of the army might have heen—indeed, would have 
been, effected hut for the annexation of the Sikh states, 
it cannot he argued that the military expenditure is 
not fairly chargeable to the province. It is true, of 
course, that the possession of the Punjab has enabled 
us to withdraw a considerable body of troops from the 
line of country which constituted omr old frontier, and 
that a deduction, on this score of frontier defence, must 
be made from the gross charges of the regular mOitary 

* Of this more than a hundr^ lakhs is derired from the land-reTenne, I may 
as well set down the several items as contained in the Company’s last general 
finance letter ; 

. ■■■ Rupees. . 

LandRevenue . . . . 1 , 03 , 00,000 

Sayor . , . . ' . 

23 , 00,000 


Abkarree 
Salt 

Customs 
Post Office 
Stamps . 

Judicial fees, &c. 

Sale of Presents 
Miscellaneous Receipts 




1 , 50,000 

1,00,000 

90.000 

10.000 

55,000 


Total 


130 , 05,000 
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establislimeiit employed beyond tbe Sutlej. Stilly tbe 
cost of the regular troops fairly chargeable to the 
Punjab absorbs the estimated surplus, and leaves a 
m 

It is necessary, however, to a right understanding 
of the financial rranlts of the acquisition of the Punjab, 
that a more minute examination should be made of 
the lasfe balance-sheet. Although the cost of the regu- 
lar troops is not set down among the charges, there is 
a considerable defensive establishment — an establish- 
ment of those Local Corps and Military Police which' 
Lawrence so judiciously established — charged against 
the province. Under the heads of ‘‘ Civil and Military 
Police” and “ Local Corps,” there is an entrance of 
40 laldis of rupees.’*^ To this extent, therefore, it pays 
for its own defence and protection. This is a charge 
which I hardly think can be further reduced with- 
out burdening the Indian treasury to a larger amount 
for the maintenance of regular troops. 

Under the head of “ PoKtical Pensions, &c.,” there 
is an entrance of 18| lakhs of rupees. f As these pen- 
sions are principally, it not entirely life pensions, ter- 
minable with the present recipients, this item of ex- 
penditure will gradually disappear. The charges of 
revenue collection amount to 17J lakhs of rupees, and 
the judicial charges to nearly 14 lakhs. The latter, it 
is probable, caimot he advantageously reduced. The 
former, at first sight, appears to be somewhat hn^ 
derate, and altogether irreconcPeable with our know- 
ledge of the generally simple and uncostly* ad3ninistra- 
tive machinery of the Punjab, for the cost of collection 


* In the estimate for 1850-Bl, the 
amount set down, under these heads, is 
little short of 47 lakhs. I conclude 
that this is to be accounted for by a re- 
ference to the incidental* expenses inr 
carred by the levying and equipment 
of new corps. 

t The estimate for the preceding year 


had been only 15 lakhs. The increase 
is probably the result of the Eesump- 
tion operations of the Board. The ab- 
sorption of large tracts of Jagheer land 
has compelled them to grant compen- 
sation to the Jagheerdars, in many 
cases, in the shape of life pensions. 
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amoimts to about one-seventli of the land-reyenuej 
wliilst in India generally it is less than one-ninth. 
But it is to he remembered that hitherto in the Punjab 
we have had not merely to collect, but to settle the 
revenue. 

But there are other items which, as time advanceSj 
will undergo a gradual process of reduction in the 
ordinary course of events. The ** extraordinary 
charges” will he greatly diminished, for many of them 
are incidental to the occupation of newly-acquired 
territory. Sixteen lakhs and a half are set down as 
the estimated cost of “Buildings and Works” for the 
last financial year. This is not to he regarded as 
current expenditure, but as an outlay of capital on 
reproductive works ; and it %vould be false economy to 
desist too soon from such profitable expenditure as this. 
It is to such a wise outlay of the public money that 
we must look for the permanent blessing of a surplus 
revenue. But the years of such necessary expenditure 
are not many, and we may look forward to a not very 
remote period when the outlay on public works will 
diminish as the revenue increases. A niggardly policy 
at such a time would -be an erroneous — ^indeed, an ex- 
travagant one. The Punjab has vast capabilities, but 
it has suffered, and is still suffering, from the effect of 
long years of misrule, and it demands all the fostering 
care of a wise and benevolent Grovemment to repair 
the waste of vital energy resulting from a system 
which struck in its greed of present gain at the very 
sources of productiveness, and paralysed the industry 
of the country. 

Beturning to the administrative results, I think I am 
justified in saying that they have hitherto presented a 
most satisfactory appearance ; and that no purely civil 
administration, like that which obtains in the Begula- 
tion provinces — ^no purely military government like that 
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wliicli Lord Elleaborougli established m Sindh— would 
have accomplished so large an amount of good witliin so 
limited a space of time. The success of the experiment is 
to be attributed partly to the system, and partly to the men, , 
Under no other system could so many rare administra-' 
tive qualities have been fused into one governing body — 
could so many excellent joarts have been combined into 
one excellent whole. No system of agency ■will work 
well where the agents themselves are deficient in the 
qualities which contribute to success. Indolence and 
dulness will render inoperative the best-devised schemes 
of Government. But there are, on the other hand, modes 
of administration so faulty in themselves that no amount 
of energy and ability can wholly overcome them inherent 
defects. Lord Dalhousie was, doubtless, fortunate in his 
menj but it was only because he recognised the ex- 
pediency of establishing a system of administration, to be 
carried out by a mixed civil and military agency, that he 
was enabled to associate these men in the Government of 
the Punjab. He brought the two services into friendly 
competition mth each other— and such men as Henry 
and John Lawrence — ^Mansell and Mackeson— Mont- 
gomery and Macgregor — -Edwardes and Cocks — Lake 
and Mel-vill— Abbott and Bowring— all found scope for 
the exercise of their several qualities, and each, after Ms 
kind, contributed to the ‘ffuU force and joint result” of 
the entire success. 

But we must not, therefore, as I have said, hastily 
assume, that because this system of administration has 
worked well in these newly-acquired countries, the more 
costly and. exclusive system which obtains in our old 
Eegulation provinces is altogether a mistake. Two 
very important considerations are necessary to the right 
understanding of the matter. The one is that the mili- 
tary administrators, both of the past and present genera- 
tion, who have distinguished themselves so greatly in all 
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tlie Presidencies of India, liave been and are tbe of 
tlie service. We sbonld err if we were to regard tbe 
Munros and Malcolms, tbe Sutherlands and tbe Law- 
rences, only as average specimens of tbe class to wMcb 
they belong. And tbe other consideration to be .kept 
steadily before us is this : that it is one thing to admi- 
nister tbe affairs of a newly-conquered country, where 
population is meagre, wealth scanty, and rights simple j 
and another to deal with those more complicated rela- 
tions to which property in its accumulation and trans- 
mission has given birth in the more settled and thicMy- 
peopled districts which have long been under our rule. 
The Punjabee system is admirably suited to the Punjab, 
but it would be a dead failure in Bengal. 

Moreover, in these settled districts, we have got the 
“ Eegulations” for better or for worse, and they are to be 
handled skilMly only by men who have been trained, 
jffom their youth upwards, in the use of them. Whether 
any other system than that now in force, if adopted a 
century or half a century ago, would have conferred 
greater benefits on the country, it is now of little use to 
inquire. I have my opinion on the subject, and else- 
where I have expressed it. But if I had taken an oppo- 
site view of the question, I should still perceive plainly, 
and admit freely, that it is one thing to apply a tentative 
system to a new country, where virgin soil presents itself 
for our experiments, and another to pull down an exist- 
ing system, and. to introduce a new one which might have 
been adapted to the people as we found th^^ but cer- 
tainly is not to the people as we have made them. The 
idea of turning clever adjutants into Zillah judges, and 
hoisting dashing majors into the SudcLer, is a cohceptioii 
worthy of the man who made a consiil of his howe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Ffogresa of Civilisation — ^Humaniaing Efforts of British Officer8~M«irwarra — 
Dixon and theMairs— Candeish— ThoBbeels— Outram and the Bheel Corps — 
Ovans and the Bheel Colonies — Beclamation of Savage Tribes —Augustus 
Cleveland— General Results. 

They are good things of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter. I do not think, indeed, that there is 
any reason to donbt that the transfer of these provinces 
to the dominion of the British has been attended with 
substantial benefits to the people. Our English rulers 
are not now chargeable with obliviousness of their obli- 
gations as representatives of Christianity, and agents of 
Civilisation. Every year they address themselves with 
greater earnestness to the good work of social regenera- 
tion j every year they bring their solemn convictions — 
solemn convictions of the duty of responsible men, loaded 
with a weight of obligation, of the due discharge of 
which, to the utmost tittle, they will have to give strict 
account — ^to bear more forcibly and effectually upon the 
practical consideration of their measures for the govern- 
ment of the nations brought under their rule. 

I wish that the necessities of this-work did not restrain 
me from dweling at a length commensurate with the 
importance and the attractiveness of the subject upon 
these avilising measures— upon the successful efforts 
which have been made, on the acquisition of new tracts 
of country, to reduce the people thus newly brought 
under our rule to a state of civilisation unknown to 
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them raider tlieir native masters. I am afraid that very 
little of all this is known in England. I am afraid the 
general impression is, that in India, when tbe work of 
subjugation is done, we tliink only of the work of taxa» 
tion—that war and revenue are the only two things 
earnestly considered by the British officer in the East— 
and that, so long as we can successfully prosecute the 
one and make a good show of the other, he is happy and 
content in himself, and vastly applauded by his masters. 

But there can be no greater error than tliis. The 
history of India, truly and sufficiently written, would 
contam many a chapter, full of cheering facts, illustrative 
of the brighter side of English conquest in the East 
The “ Victories of Peace” and the “ Triumphs of Civili- 
sation” are not the stereotyped promises of florid orators 
at homo, but the substantial performances of men, 
striving and_ tdiHiig' 'under the, 'fiery ' skies'; of, India, and 
sacrificing often life itself in their effiorts to elevate the 
social condition, and to increase the daily happiness of 
the people by whom they are surrounded. In such 
chapters of Indian history would be found many pic- 
tures not to he dwelt npon without feelings of national 
pride and Christian gratitude — pictures of English gen- 
tlemen in the deep recesses of a strange country, isolated 
from their kind, devoting themselves to the noble work 
of redaimmg the savage people of a newly-acquired 
province, and making their way, slowly and painfully, 
through jungles of ignorance and barbarism, folly and 
superstition, to the great reward of full success. Such 
success is often the only reward which these good deedf-. 
secure to the man of peace and the agent of civilisation. 
He may win the approbation and the confidence of his 
employers, hut I only utter a threadbare commonplace 
when I add that a brilliant charge of horse, or an assault 
on a petty fortress, will secure for him more popular 
renown, and achieve for him, by the unpremeditated act 



provmce? and simoxiiided by rade barbarians, slaves to 
tbe most degraded snperstitioBs, and babitnal practisers 
of almost every vice! Look at tlie case of Maixwarra.* 
Thirty years age we found in that country a race of 
savage marauders — ^with little or no regard for humah 


mothers, committing every kind of atrocity without 
shame and without remorse. They were many of them 
fogitives fix)m other states — men whom society had 
spued out — ^the rugged elements of a fearless race of 
bandits. They were robbers, indeed, by profession and 
by practice. Everywhere they took what they couki, and 
kept what they could, and lived m continual strife with 
their neighbours. Their vicinage was always uncom- 
fortable — often dangerous — and when we came iiitO’ 
contact with them we swallowed them up. In 1821 we 
subjugated the country, and brought these freebooters 
under British lule. 

No sooner had tlie act of absorj>tion been accomplished 
than the British officers, to whom the “ settlement” of the 

* The untravelled reader must look Provinces, and contiguous to Ajmere, 
for MairKvarra in the map of India, “ It is bounded,” says Colonel Dixon, 
between the Chumbul river and the “by Ajmere tothenort^ andsepawtes 
Arabala lulls, whiclx stretch almost Meywar in the east from Marwar on 
from Delhi to Goojrat. , It is under tho the west; to the south are the hill po«- 
Government of the North-Western sessions of Meywar.’ 

2 H 
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new coBBtry liad been^entrasted, began to address tliem- 
gelves to tile work of kumanising these wretched people. 
The duty to be performed was of no ordinary cast ; it 
was one of considerable anxiety and difficulty. Tbe 
people had been conquered without calling for the 
exercise of. any extraordinary force or much solicitude. 
This had proved a matter of comparative ease. We had 
now to gain their affections, to command their good will 
in following the path pointed out to them, to win them 
over to habits of industry, and to habituate them to 
customs of civilised life. We. had to prove to them that, 
in subduing them, our chief source of solicitude was to 
improve their social condition^ and in all respects to ad- 
minister to their comfort and' welfare.” To effect this, it 
was necessary, in the first instance, to put down the open 
violence of these marauding clans by an imposing display 
of force. When we first took charge of the district, au- 
thority was openly set at defiance. Armed bands paraded 
the country, or occupied the passes. The servants of 
Government were cut off j prisoners were rescued. There 
was no safety on the public ways. To control these 
desperate banditti: it - was necessary to show that on the 
side of constituted authority there was a power stronger 
even than their lawless ferocity. And this was speedily 
done* 

It is the rule of the British Government, -in these 
cases, to make the rude harbariens themselves the a^n|s 
of their own civilisation. We abstain, whenever such 
forbearance is possible, fieom a- display of foreign force. 
In Mairwarra, as elsewhere, it vras deemed expedient to 
raise a local, battalion, composed of the people of the 
country, and to employ their energies in the suppression 
of crime, and the support of the civil authorities. By the 
establishment of such corps another object is attained. It 
opens a fidd for the exewase of a world of restless energy 
— reduces to disable, and holds out objects of honor- 
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able competitid% to men wlio have hitherto waired 
agsanst their neighbours on their own account, and lived 
in a constant state of predatory strife. 

The Mairwirxa local battalion was placed under the 
command of Captain Hall, of the 16 th Bengal Native 
Infantry— ‘'an officer who, in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment of the army, had exhibited considerable ability and 
force of character — and who, now virtually invested with 
the political char^ oi the epuntry, brought aU his energies 
to bear upon the reclamation of these savage tribes. The 
Mairs, disciplined a;fter our European fashion, proved them- 
selves to be good and loyal soldiers, and the criminal 
combinations, whfch had thrown the whole district into 
confusion, were suppressed by the brethren of the men 
who constituted the robber-gangs. And this primal 
measure accomplished, Captain Hall took the next great 
step along the road of civilisation, and addressed himself 
to the permanent protection of life and property by the 
introduction of a judicial system in keeping with the cha- 
racter and the requirements of the people. 

The Mairs had always had the most primitive ideas of 
justice. It had been of the wild kind which degenerates 
into revenge — or else it had ascended only to the scale 
of trial by ordeal. Either the contending parties, backed 
by their sympathising kinsmen, resorted to the arbitre- 
ment of the sword ; and blood-feuds were handed down 
among them irom, sire to son. Or the accused was 
challenged to prove his innocence by thrusting his hand 
into boiling oil, or grasping a red-hot shot. But under 
British government a new and better system was intro- 
duced. Except in the highest class of offences, resoit 
was had to the Puncha^ut, or arbitration system — a 
system well adapted to the temper and condition of the 
people, which worked with the best results; and was 
one of the most important remedial agents applied to the 
cure of al^ these social iBs. It is a strong aigtmerit,” 

t-H2 > 
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says Colonel Dixon, “ in favor of tMs system of dispensing 
Justice, tliat dining tlie last twenty-six years, tlie period 
of our rule inMaii’warra, no appeal lias been made beyond 
tbe superintendent of tlie district.” 

But the plough was tlie chief civihser. Hitherto the 
land had been so difficult of cultivation that no one 
cared to possess it. Mairwarra is a mountainous district, 
and, without artificial means of retention, the rain that 
fell was soon lost. The falls of rain, too, were uncertain. 
Sometimes the water supplies totally failed; and cultiva^ 
tion was at a stand-still. In 18B2 there had been a 
great drought, and the country had been nearly depopu- 
lated. Tte industrial energies of the people were para- 
lysed by this calamity. They lost all faith in agriculture 
as a means of subsistence, and fell into their old marauding 
habits. This, indeed, in a greater or a less degree, was 
the result of every drought, and droughts were of frequent 
occurrence. To remedy this evil, it plainly appeared 
would be not only to increase the financial prosperity of 
the people, hut to open out the sources of moral reforma- 
tion, and to reclaim them firom their lawless ways. 
Nothing could be more readily comprehensible than this, 
or seemingly more easy of achievement. 

Compelled by ill-health to abandon his post, Hall was 
succeeded in 1835 in the charge of Mairwarra by Captain 
Dixon, an officer of the Bengal Artillery, whose zeal in the 
cause of Immanity, evinced when in no responsible pohtical 
employment, had secured for him the good opinion and 
confidence of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who now selected hun 
for a post in which his benevolence might have free scope 
for active expression. The trust could not have been 
confided to better hands. Dixon entered upon his new 
duties with all the energy and zeal of a man whose heart 
is in tlie good work. He saw at once what was the 
great want of the country. Eager to develop the produc- 
tiveness of ^‘junyielding soil, and to stimulate the industry 
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of an unsettled people, lie addressed liiinself to tliis great 
matter of tlie water-supply, and left untried no effort to 
secure it. He appealed to Government. He appealed 
to tlie people. Money and labor were both soon at his 
disposal ; and the great want was supplied. By a ju- 
dicious management of the water-supply, by the digging 
of tanks and wells, and the construction of embankments, 
the wasted jungle was soon reclaimed. The plougli was in 
active operation. Every man was encouraged, by small 
advances of money, to apply himself to agricultural 
pursuits. The financial results of the experiment were 
highly favorable. The moral results were more favorable 
still. A large number of professional robbers were con- 
verted into industrious farmers, and peace smiled upon 
the land.* 

Having thus created, by his exertions, a class of 
peaceful agriculturists, Dixon’s next effort was to settle 
a community of busy traders in this neglected land. 
Hitherto the Mairs had depended principally upon 
Ajmere and Nusserabadf for their supplies. Itinerant 
dealers visited the neighbourhood at times, but their 
transactions were confined to the Sepoys of the local 
battalion. With the general population they had no 
commerce. They 'seemed to mistrust the Mairs. The 
object, however, was a great one, and to Dixon it appeared 
of no very difficult attainment. It seemed to him that 
if a city w^ere built there would soon be found traders to 
inhabit it. So a city with a spacious bazaar sprung up at 
his bidding. It rose with the rapidity of magic. Tlnee 
months after the laying of the first stone the bazaar was 

* “During the last eleven years the outlay on public works, there is a sur-' 
sums expended on works of irrigation plus given of 4 , 00,121 rupees. Tliis 
amounted to 2 , 41,112 rupees; whilst lai^e amount is our gain in apecuniary 
during that period the excess of revenue point of view ; as far as affects the moral 
beyond the summer of the first year of improvement of the people, the advan- 
the present incumbent’s superintep? tages are beyond calculation.” 
dence in 1 ^( 35-36 is 6 , 41,234 rupees. t Distant tliirty-two and tUirty.six 
AJ^r rein]14urslng out^elves for miles from ilairwarra. 
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opened for traffic. At first the Mairs had looked coldly 
and mistrustfolly at the proposal. They thought that 
the location among them of a party of foreign traders 
would only have the effect of subjecting them to unac- 
customed exactions. But they soon found the advantage 
-of the undertakings for it supplied them with profitable 
employment ; and they learnt in time that the settlement 
of capitalists among them, and the centralisation of trade, 
must he beneficial to indigenous producers. By the Ma- 
hajuns, or traders themselves, this want of confidence 
was reciprocated. As they brought in their iner^^handise 
to the new city, they began to tremble for its safety. The 
very quiescence — the seeming forbearance of a race of 
men habituated to plunder, roused their suspicions ; and 
they argued among themselves that the Mairs were only 
holding back until a richer spoil had been accumulated 
within the circle of the new city. In this conviction, the 
trading classes asked that a wall should be built around 
the town for their protection; and what they sought -was 
granted to them. The Government of India had watched, 
with lively interest, this worthy experiment, had approved 
and applauded the noble efforts of the superintendent, 
and were in no case slow to listen to his suggestions. 
Now, therefore, the present “proposition received the 
same favorable attention that had characterised the 
Government in all measures referring to the improvement 
and happiness of the Mairs.” And so the city of Nya- 
nuggar was built, and a wall was built around it, and 
the Mahajuns brought in their goods, and in a short 
time it was reported that nearly two thousand families, 
engaged in various manufacturing and commercial opera- 
tions, were located within the wall. 

In the mean while, the agricultural improvements were 
going on bravely. Tanks were being dug ; weUs were 
being sunk j ond a regulat supply of water was b^g 
secured to iolds*. The jungle was being cleared; 
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iie people, many after an absence of years, were retnm- 
ir^ to tbeic native country, drawn by the report of our 
ameliorative efforts. To one village ninety families bad 
returned, after tbe lapse of four generations, to occupy 
tbe lands of their progenitors. A general spirit of nn- 
provement was possessing these long-degraded Mairs. 
When money could no longer be advanced by Govern- 
ment, they cast about for tbe means of raising it for 
tbemselves ,* and by tbe sale of cattle and tbe betrothal 


td for the prosecution of the reproductive works, from 
which they had been taught to look for such ample 
returns.. 

And with all these great commercial and agricultural 
changes, the moral improvement of the people was ad- 
vancing with prodigious strides. As early as 1827 
Colonel Hall had reported “the complete and voluntary 
abolition of the two revolting customs — female mfanticide, 
and the sale of women.”* The re-marriage of widows 
was also provided for, and the worst forms of slavery 
abolished. The predatory habits of the people disap- 
peared. They had once been beyond measure lawless 
and intractable. They now became dodle and obedient, 
and there was something of child-like confidence in the 
reliance wliich these untutored savages began to place in 
the wisdom and kindliness of the European superin- 
tendent, f They had, indeed, an overflowing faith in the 
man ; and he was worthy of their veneration. What 

■ * For a fuller notice of this see the iuTolTed. . . , Captain Dixon, has 
chapter on Infanticide. no European assistance; hut his natire 

t “The high degree of prosperity establishment is so admirably disd> 
which it (Mairwarra) has now attained, plined and controlled, that whether in 
arises, however, from the system intro- the construction of tanks, in the assess- 
duced by Captain Dixon. He may be ment.of the revenue, or the adminis- 
said to live amongst the people. He tration of justice amongst this simple 
knows minutely the condition of each and primitive people, these establiSh- 
village, and almost of its habits indivi- ments conduct all matters to almost as 
dually; is ready to redress not only hap]w an issue as he could do himself.” 
every man’s grievances, but to assist of Cdonel SiUJierhnd, Mmsh 

them to recover from any Mcuniary or IT, 1841.3 
oflbter difficulty in which Uiey taay be 
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Colonel Dixon did, he did single-handed; he had not 
one brother-officer to aid him. He worked alone in 
Mairwarra ; and, assuredly, it was no light work that he 
undertook. The success of the great experiment entirely 
hinged, in his own words, on the untiring zeal and vigi- 
lance of the superintendent. “ To carry through his pro- 
jects, it would be necessaiy that he disengage liimself 
from all private pursuits and pleasures, and devote his 
entire undivided energies to the fulfilment of the object. 
His presence would be essential to inspect every large 
and small work in each village, and to encourage the 
people in the undertakings on which they were engaged. 
He must he constantly in camp, without reference to 
burning heat or drenching rain ; in a word, until all diffi- 
culties were overcome, all works of irrigation completed, 
and permanent prosperity secured, he must be a slave to 
duty. It remained with him to choose whether he 
would seek personal comfort and ease in restricting 
himself to ordinary duties, as is done by some public 
officers, or whether he would face the difficulties and 
undergo the toil which must be inseparable from an 
undertaking of such magnitude, continuing through a 
long vista of years. Happily, little consideration was 
required in making his election. He chose usefulness at 
the expense of personal comfort.”* And his name will 
live- as the regenerator of the Mairs. It is no small 
privilege to the comj>iler of such a work as this, to 
clironide, even in a few imperfect pages, the recent 
annals of Mairwarra, and to show how a wdld and lawless 
people were reclaimed by a single European officer taken 
from an Expense Magazine, f 

* XW,ron’s Mairwarra. This very in- f It has been hinted to me, from 
teresting quarto volume, with stbundant more than one quarter, but always in a 
laaps, plans, and graphic illustrations, friendly spirit, that in a former work I 
■wds published at the expense of the displayed something of a tendency to 
East India Company, and has not, I over-rate the achievements of officers 
believe, , found its way extensively into belonging to the Bengal Artillery, 
general circulation. Ferhaps the same charge may be 
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In the mean wHle, in the same western regions, but 
many miles lower down to the soutb, in that part of the 
country with which the English in India first made ac- 
quaintance — ^in the province of Candeish, where one of 
our earliest settlements was located — another great experi- 
ment was going on.^ Candeish, in the old days of Ma- 
homedan rule, and during the first half century of British 
sovereignty in the East, was a gi'cat and flourishing 
province. But in 1802 the Malirattas had ravaged the 
country; and in the following year a great famine had 
desolated the laud. What Holkar and God’s providence 
commenced, the mis-rule of the Peishwah’s officers com- 
pleted. The province- was reduced to a state of anarchy 
and desolation not easily to be described. It was, indeed, 
for some years, almost depopulated ; and when the people 
began slowly to return to their old possessions, a new 
calamity descended upon them. The Pindarrees ravaged 
the open country, and certain Arab tribes, estabhshing 
themselves in the lull fortresses, laid the neighbouring 
country under heavy contribution.f 

In this province of Candeish were located certain 
Bheel tribes, constituting in ajl about an eighth of the 
population.^ When the countiy was in a settled and 
flourishing state, these people had been principally erq- 
ployed as village-watchmen; and village-watchmen have 

brought against me with reference to will be readily found in the map to the 
this work. 1 confess that I do not re- south of the Sauthpoorec Hills. It is, 
cord the doings of Colonel Dixon in however, not to the entire province, 
Mairwarra with, less pleasure because but to a district, consisting of rarions 
he bdongs to that distinguished regi- portions of it, acquired in theMahratta 
ment (though he is personally as much war of 1818 , and formed into a colleeto- 
a stranger to me as if he had fought rate under the Bombay Government, 
under Lord Clive), but the praises tfaatmy remarks, in so far as they relate 
which I have bestowed upon him fall to our operations for the civilisation of 
short of those which have ^en lavished the Bheds, mainly refer, 
upon him by his official superiors, and f Captain Graham's Mistorieal SAetch 
confirmed by the general voice of all qf Ae Bheel trHtes, habiting the province • 
who have ever given a thought to the of Candeish See, alst^ Beports of Cohnel 
subject. Boberhon and Mu Gibeme. MS. 

* Candeish — an extensive province ± Mmorttrn ifieBheek of Candeish, by 
in Western India, through the northern S.: Boy^ MS. 
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in no part of India been cdebmjed for tie regularity of 
their habits or the honesty of their pTarstiits. In the best 
of times it does not seem that these clans were other 
than a lawless and imscrapiilons people. Political dis- 
order and sodal confusion were, indeed, greatly to thar 
taste. They now rejoiced in the convulsions which rent 
the province. Their legitimate calling was at an end, 
and they took readily to the open exercise of a profession, 
which before they had secretly practised under cover of 
thar recognised pursuits. For many years they existed 
merely as a group of robber-gangs—- either aiding the 
depredational excesses of more powerM marauders, or 
working independently for themselves. Heavy retribu- 
tion often descended upon them. They knew what was 
the penalty, aad Uiey were prepared to pay it. They 
lived witiiout law, and they often perish^^ without law. 
It was no uncommon thing, under native rde, for them 
to be massacred by hundreds. Sometimes, however, a 
combined effort of the different dans enabled them to 
beat down constituted authority. On one occasion ten 
thousand of the Guicowar’s troops, sent to coerce them, 
were driven back defeated and disgraced.* 

It was in 1818 , at the dose of the Pindarree war, that 
certain parts of this once thriving province of Gandeish 
were brought under British rule. Th^ had beenregdari 
ceded to us by Holkar ; but the Arab colonists had oc- 
cupied a great part of the country, and they could be 
driven from it only by force. The subjugation of the 
district, therefore, became necessary. And it was easily 
subjugated. The Arabs submitted. But the Bheels, 
who had never been elevated to the dignified position of 
a recognised enemy, still remained unconquered and un- 
reclaimed. They had suffered too miserably at the hands 
of other governments to have any faith in the new nders, 
who n0ir called upon them to enrol themselves as their 

. * CapbAt €kaiam''ii JBSttamci Sketch* 
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subjects. Tbej believed that if tbey came in, they 
would be massacred without remorse. Native govern- 
ments would have dealt with them in this way; and they 
thought that the English troops were only waiting for an 
opportunity to shoot them down or bayonet them to a 
man. 

So, although the British flag was hoisted in Candeish, 
and British rule proclaimed, the Bheels held possession of 
the hiihtraets, defied all anthority, and violated all law. 
It was vain to think of settling the country until these 
people were coerced. There was little protection for life 
or property in Candeish beyond the range of our guns. 
Various measures were attempted without success. Con- 
dliatory proclamations were of no avail, for the Bheels 
would not believe our promises. Recourse was had to 
arms ; hut the country and the climate baffled the 
gallantry of our troops. The Political Agent, Major 
Briggs, a man of comprehensive knowledge and enlarged 
humanity, proposed to pension the marauding Bheels; 
but tbe plan was not officially sanctioned.* Hberal 
landed settlements were offered, but this attempt also 
failed. The Bheels dung to their old habits. Long 
oppressing, and long oppressed, they were suspicious and 
mistrustful ; and it seemed that they were neither to he 
subjected nor reclaimed. The effect of that great civiliaer, 
the gibbet, was tried ; some summary executions were 
ordered; vigorous measures, for a wldle, took the place 
of conciliatory schemes — but they were equally unsuo- 
cessful.t 


* Capeatn fitS^oriccsZ SSeteA ‘ predecessor. “ I vriE only, on taking 

Feports of Colmel Mobertsm and Messrs, leave of the Honorable Court’s observa- 
Giberm and Boyd. MS. tions, suggest,” he says, “that should a 

t The Court of Directors were in- tabular picture be formed from the 
dined to think that Major Briggs -correspondence regaling the Bheels, of 
threw too much severity into his lUea- the measures of Major Briggs on the 
snres ; but it does not seem that he be- one hand, and of the repeated rejection 
tookhimsdf to violence untilconciliation of all advances, the &^nent breaches 
had failed. Colonel Kobertson, in his of engiu^ents, the reiterated aggres- 
Beport on the Bheels of Candeish, 1 82$, sions of the Bheels, and the consequent 
nobly vindicates the character of his suf&rini|9 of. the p^ple on the other— 
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It was time now, after some years of continned ill- 
success, to look the matter steadfastly in the face. The 
Court of Directors had earnestly addressed themselves to 
the consideration of the subject, and, taking a most 
humane and liberal view of the question, had recom- 
mended the continued prosecution of conciliatory mea- 
sures. They could not bring themselves to believe that 
these Bheels, who, if they had been much sinning, had 
also been much sinned against, were altogether irre- 
claimable ; and there were British officers on the spot 
who entertained the same opinions. It required, it is 
true, that a large amount of knowledge and sagacity — of 
patience on the one hand, and energy on the other — 
should be brought to bear upon the work. It was, 
indeed, no easy task that lay before them. The Bheels 
of Candeish might not be wholly irreclaimable ; but we 
knew enough of their character to feel assured that the 
civilisation of such a people could only be accomplished, 
under Providence, by such a combination of wisdom and 
vigor, in planning and achieving, as had seldom been 
displayed before. They were a wild and predatory 
people, without laws, without ritualities, almost even 
without a rude sense of natural religion. Reckless and 
migratory, they passed from one place to another, throw- 
ing up a cluster of rude huts in the course of a few hours, 
and delighting not in more permanent habitations. Any- 
thing like honest industry they abhorred. Indolent and 
improvident, they lived as they could, from hand to 
mouth ; they hunted down the game in the jungles ; 
collected wild berries and roots ; or, by a successful 
border foray or marauding expedition, secured a suffi- 
ciency of plunder to feast them smnptuously for a while. 

carefdly, in all instances, marking the cords,] Tlie Coiirt, as the sequel proved, 
dates—rit. would prove that we begun were right in recommending concilia- 
■with flopciliation, and, though one-half tory measures ; but conciliatory mea- 
bf the Crimes of tlie Bheels arc not re- sures are never so potential, bmre, as 
corded, continued it longer, it is pro- after we have shown our ability to 
bable,Jthan was prudent,” — [Af/S. i?c- punish. 
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A few days were spent in dissipated idleness, and then 
the exhaustion of their stores sent them forth after new 
pillage. They were the Ishinaelites of that part of the 
world. Their hands were against every man, and every 
man’s hand was against them. Murder and robbery 
were habits which sat easily upon them. They streamed 
down from their mountain-homes, sacked and fired the 
villages on the plains, drove away the cattle of the 
villagers, and carried off their head men for the sake of 
the ransoms they would fetch- Drunkenness, too, was 
one of their favorite infirmities. They delighted in long 
debauches. They maddened themselves with burnmg 
spirits. It would have been hard to find a more licen- 
tious or unscrupulous race, or one with fewer redeeming 
qualities. It seemed a matter of almost utter hopeless- 
ness to reclaim such savages as these. 

But there were, fortunately, men in Western India at 
this time whom the seeming hopelessness of the task 
only inspired with courage, and roused to vigorous action. 
It was assuredly a great and worthy experiment that was 
now to be made. The more irreclaimable these savages, 
the greater the glory of reclauning them. The oppres- 
sions of the native governments had driven these people 
to desperation, and made them the reckless criminals 
they were. The reformatory measures of our benevolent 
predecessors had consisted chiefly of a number of dread- 
ful massacres. The wells had been choked up with the 
trunkless heads of the offending Bheels. Whole families 
had been hewn down and extirpated. They believed 
that the mark of Cain had been set upon them, and that 
it "was their fate to be hunted and destroyed — hunted' and 
destroyed like Ihe wild beasts of tbe forest — and there- 
fore, like the wild beasts, they turned and stood at . bay 
before civilised men. To dispel these delusions, and to 
win their confidence, was. therefore the fibrst step towards 
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tlie great refomatioji wHch our Englisli adooinistrators 
yearned to acMeve. 

Mountstuart Elpliinstone was, at tMs time, Governor 
of Bombay. Bringing all Ms quick intellect, his sound 
sense, Ms warm benevolence to bear upon this great 
matter of the reclamation of the savage Bheeis, he soon, 
worked his way to the conclusion that, if a few English 
gentlemen could be brought into intimate relations with 
the barbarous tribes — ^if they could acquaint themselves 
with the habits, study the feelings, and in time win the 
confidence of the Bheeis, by familiarly associating with 
them, and proving that the British Government were 
eager only to do them good, success might be eventually 
accomplished. It was his desire to turn them from 
their lawless pursuits by finding other employment, alike 
pleasant and more profitable. If, for example, we could 
more convert -them into disciplined soldiers and peace- 
ful colonists, not by proclamations and vague offers 
of reward, but by the immediate influence' of EngHsh 
officers living among them, it seemed that we might over- 
come the barbarism of the tribes in the manner most in 
accordance with the suggestions of reason and the dictates 
ofiumanity. 

It seemed to him, in the first place, that if we could 
induce the Bheeis to enter our military service — if we 
could raise a corps of these savage men, under the 
command of British officers — we might win the confi- 
dence of a few, and through them of majiy, and, in time, 
make^e Bheeis themselves the agents of their own 
civilisation. He had recommended tMa course both to 
Colonel Briggs and his successor, Colonel Bobortson; but 
the political agents, thinking perhaps that the arms which 
we put in the hands of these lawless men would be turned 
against ourselves, had not ftirthered the suggestion. But 
events soon developed themselves which strengthened 
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and an order •’^ent fortli for the fonnation of a Bheel 


ihis difficult and dangeroiis duty was entrusted to an 
officer who has since earned for himself one of the 
brightest names in the recent history of India. It was 


IS which a quarter of a century 


spirits, active and 


and extent The Bheels- were at this time* in the very 


their depredations up to the very picquets of the British 
camp, and sweeping off our cattle in triumph. A strange 
belief held possession of them, that we shrank from 
encountering their robber bands, or following them to 
their mountain homes. And they thought that all this 
pretence of raising Bheel corps, and offering their people 


snare to draw them into our camps, and to cut them off 
in detaii. And so the enlistment of the Bheels was, for 
some time only, a think talked of and desired. The 
people would not come at our call. 

It is characteristic of Outram that he should have desired 
to show the Bheels at the outset, what our troops were 
•willing and able to do, and to convince them that in no 
part of the country were they secure from the vengeance 
of the British Government. He longed to attack them 
on their own hills j and he soon fo and fitting opportmri^. 

* ]jal825. 
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With, a handful of his old regiment he beat up their 
quarters, surprised a strong party just as they were about 
to start on a marauding expedition, and scattered them 
like chaff. A cry was raised that the red-coats were upon 
them, and the Bheels were soon in panic flight. A few 
were killed ; but far more important, a few were captured, 
and the prisoners, whom Outram had taken in their own 
mountain homes, enabled him to lay the foundation of his 
corps. 

Releasing some of his captives, and despatching them 
with friendly messages and offers of employment to their 
relatives, he contrived to draw the people to his tent, and 
soon effected an intercourse with some of their leaders. 
With them he went about, freely and fearlessly, in their 
jungles. He listened to their stories ; he joined in their 
pastimes ; he feasted them when they were well, and doc- 
tored them when they were ill j in his own words, he ‘%on 
their hearts by copiouslibations of brandy, and tbeir confi- 
dence by living unguarded among them j’f and it migb^ 
have been added, their admiration, too, by proving how 
bold a hunter he was. Keen sportsmen themselves---- 
trusting often to . the chase for their daily food— -with 
something of religious faith in the accidents of the field, 
these wild heathens looked with wonder on the exploits 
of the Christian Nimrod, and recognised a mighty spirit 
in him.^’ It did not seem that he had come among them 


* I am no sportsman myself, but lating to Bheel civilisation, I have 
I can appreciate all developments of chanced upon a memorandum by Col. 
manliness, and I know that the fine Outram, containing the following cu- 
sportsman-like qualities of the English rious anecdote relative to the super- 
iiave done much to raise them in the stitions of the chase, to which I have 
estimation of all the hardier Indian made allusion in the text. Tiie 
tribes. It is not difficult to imagine Bheels,” he says, “ have the belief that 
the effect which such prowess must those who slay a tiger maintain power 
have had upon the Bheels, especially over that animal in the next world; 
when we learn that during Outrara’s but that those slain by a tiger are ren- 
connexion with the corps, he and his dered hereafter subservient to the 
cOK'Tades killed 255 tigers ; 18 panthers ; animal. On the occasion w'hen Cundoo 
43 hears; 13 wild buffaloes; and nume- Havildar Avas mortally u'ounded, he 
rous hogs, deers, and other smaller implored me to hasten to kill the tiger, 
game. Among a number of palmers re- . whilst ho was yet alive, saying that as 




as an enemy, 


himself, radeed, one of mem j.and they felt unconstrained 
in his presence. 

And recruits came in at last — slowly at the outset, it is 
true ; but there was no fear of ultimate success when the 
beginning had once been made. His muster-roll, at first, 
contained the names only of five men ; but the number 
had soon swollen to twenty-five, and a few months after- 
wards had risen to a hundred. And in spite of temporary 
hindrances— -in spite of the occasional recurrence of their 
old fears and suspicions, and the false reports of evil men,* 
the Bheel corps, once doubted and despaired of, became a 
substantial fact. Outram brought his wild recruits into 
familiar contact with high-caste Sepoys of his own regu- 
lar corps— Brahmins and Rajpoots — and the conciliatory 
manners of the old soldiers, who conversed freely with 
them as comrades, and courteously presented them with 
beetle-nut, went far to rivet the confidence which the bold, 
frank manner of their young leader had engendered within 
them. And soon did they settle down into orderly subjects 


he had marked the snitnal down, and 
left Bconts to watch him, its death 
wotild he attributable to him, and he 
might then die in peace. I succeeded 
in slaying the monster, and hastened to 
flssnre Cundoo of the fact. He was 
Just dying when I went to him, hut had 
sense left to imderstand and express 
his satisfiwtion,iinniediately after which 
he expired, ^veral gentlenien wit- 
nessed my inietTiews with the poor 
Bheel before and after the death of the 
tiger, anti were much uaected by the 
anxiety he expressed at the former 
time j and the satisfaetioa and resigna- 
tion he evlRced at the latter. On all c«- 
casions of danger the Blieds displayed 
aetonishmg presence of mind and pluck; 
and almost inrariahly when in tracking 
a tiger they suddenly come upon the , ' 
atiima!, they caused , Mni to : 8i!ak:,.off, , 
from the hold front they maintained. 
Whether the Bheel singly heearne op- 
posed to a tiger, , or several were to- 
gether, he never thought of turaing or 
running, hut caused the brute to walk 


off instead, by literally staring him out 
of countenance. Often in critical mo- 
ments when hunting on foot has a tiger 
been turned from me by my faitliful 
Bheels; and one occasion when a pan- 
ther had got me down, they killed him 
with their swords, %vhen rolling witii 
me on tlie ground, with my head xn 
Ms mouth.”— [iif S’. iJccords.] 

* “ They were told at one time by the 
evil-disposed, that the object was to 
link them in a line like galley slaves, 
and to extirpate their race; and fora 
long timefthere was a fear existing in 
the mmd& of most that this assembly 
or corps w'ere merely drawm together to 
be destroyed. At the very place where 
•the heaurquarterS had k-en fixed, 
Hhnrmgaun, there had been a most 
eruel-aud treadierons massacre of those 
people under the former Govenmxent. 
This strengthened their suspicions.”— 
[^liepori on the Shecls of Cundcifh,' by 
George G&erne, CdlMor, iS20. 

MS, Eecords.} 
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and good soldiers — learning the English drill system with 
diligence and attention, and keeping all their old bad pro- 
pensities in control. So peaceful was their bearing, that 
it was soon officially reported that, for many iniles around 
the neighbourhood where they were encamped, no excesses 
had for some time been committed by the Bheels. Indeed, 
they not only reformed themselves, but helped to reform 
the manners of their brethren, and began to exercise very 
efficiently the duties of a military police. A year after 
the first attempt to establish the corps, Oiitram wrote to 
Mr. Bax, collector of Candeish: “ I believe there is no 
offender at large now within many miles of ray head- 
quarters, and no robbei'y is ever now heard of within 
thirty miles of it ; and I trust that in the coux’se of a short 
time the beneficial influence of the corps will extend over 
the whole province.”* 

In the mean while our civil officers in Candeish were 
exerting themselves to bring other remedial measures to 
bear upon the reformation of the offending Bheels. . . Several 
European officers, under the denomination of Bheel Agents, 
were appointed to aid the Candeish collector in carrying 
out this good work. They were instructed, by every means 
in their power, “ to preserve the peace of the country 5 to 
ameliorate the condition of tiie Bheels ; to keep a watchful 
eye of superintendence over those in the range coinmifcted 
to their charge ; to inspire them with confidence in the 
Government; to encourage them to turn their attention 
to industrious pursuits ; to be careful that those on whom 
pensions were conferred were duly paid ; to attend^^^^^t^^ 
redress their complaints against each other, “as well as 
against other classes — under certain circumstances point- 
ing out the means of redress against other classes; to act 
as arbitrators when the parties mutually agreed; to appre- 
hend offenders and commit them for trial, if of a serious 
n$toe — if otherwise, to inflict such punishment as might 

♦ Luuiemnt Outrcm to Mr, JBax, July 1, 1826. MS, JReeords. 
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be customary among themselves j and if advisable, a pnn- 
chayut of their ovra tribe might be resorted to j and, 
lastly, to superintend such military operations as might be 
considered necessary to reduce to order any tribes or bands 
committing depredations,” “ To superintend the Blieels,” 
it was added, the agents should call upon them to give 
an account of the manner in which they obtain their live- 
lihood; to restrict them from assembling in masses ; to 
prevent them from quitting their regular places of abode 
without intimation of the same, and to check all assemblage 
in butties under any pretence whatever. Security should 
be taken from all against whom strong suspicions are en- 
tertained, and in failure, therefore, the agents are called 
upon to report all the circumstances of each case to the 
collector. The agents, to a certain extent, should reward 
meritorious conduct in aiding the police, or for remarkable 
industry — such rewards as land, rent-free for a given time, 
a bullock or plough, or other implements of husbandry or 
grain, &c., might be given ; they should call on the Potails 
for correct returns of all the Bheels in their range of the 
mode by which they subsist; and when not adequately 
provided for, should recommend land and “ tuccavee” to be 
given. The Potails should be encouraged to assist in pro- 
moting these objects ; and on their distinguishing them- 
selves it should be reported, &c., and marks of approba- 
tion should be bestowed.”* 

Such substantially, stated in official language, were the 
measures by which it was hoped the reformation of the 
erring Bheels might now be aetjomplished. And all this 
was to be done mainly, as Outram had done his work, by 
mixing familiarly with the Bheels— by disarming them of 
their suspicions— By showing that we were really their 
friends. The great thing was to convert them, if it were 
possible, into an agricultural population — ^to convince them 
that there were better modes of earning a subsistence' than 

* JRepm'im the Blieeh of Candeishf by George Giber\ie,Eiq^Dooka CoUectw, 1823 .^ 
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by ravaging the country and plundering their neighbours; 
and to give them every facility for entering advantage- 
ously upon their new avocations. Immunity was, there- 
fore, granted for past offences, with Written engagements 
to this effect. At the same time grants of land for cultiva- 
tion were given to them, under the signature of the Bheel 
agents, and formally recorded.* And soon a number of 
peaceful little colonies were established, and a number of 
ploughs were at work. 

The foundation of these Bheel settlements was laid by 
Mr. Graham, then assistant to the Candeish collector, in 
whose hands was the charge of the Agency until the autumn 
of 1825, when it’ devolved on Major Ovans, whose name 
■has since become especially identified with these measiu’es, 
The experiment was at first considered a hopeless one ; 
and, doubtless, the difficulties in the way of its success are 
not easily to be exaggerated. But the might of mildness 
was everywhere triumphant. One by one the chiefsf were 
induced to present themselves at the Agency, to receive 
their grants of land, their written engagements with the 
Bheel agent, and, perhaps, the advance of money or farm- 
stock, which was necessary to enable them at once to com- 
mence their operations. Many kindly influences "were set 
at work to secure the adhesion of these men to the great 
reformatory scheme, “ The Bheel,” wrote Major Ovans, 
in a very able report of these proceedings, submitted to 


* The following is a translation of 
one of those engagements: 

u 'jpq Bheel, of the village of - — , 

Pcrgunnah, — 

“You have lived in the hills, and 
plundered the roads and country of the 
ttirkar, and committed thefts dud va* 
rious crimes; now you are prevented 
and have petitioned the Sirkar that if 
pardoned you will not again offend, 
and that if Tuccavec he given to you 
you will cultivate and thus earn a suh- 
sistcncc; on this your prayer has been 
considered, and the Sirkar has shown 
favor to you, and has this once pardoned 
your past erunos, and has given you for 
your support Tuceavee and land to 


cultivate, and this Kowl is written and 
presented to you that you may remain 
in your village and cultivate, and thus 
gain your livelihood. After this, if you 
again commit any offence, your former 
crimes will not be considered as for- 
given, but you will have to answer both 
for tliem and the new crime. 

(Signed) “ Bheel Agent.” 

— lUapiain Graham’s Hisiorwal Ske/rh,} 
f 1 use the word most familiar to the 
English reader. These head-men were 
known as “ Naick.s.” The Bheols clus- 
tered together under the government 
of those men, and suhmitted'themaelve^ . 
in all things, to their gmdance. 
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Sir Joho Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, is wonder- 
fully susceptible of being worked upon by kind and liberal 
treatment. By attention to his little wants and petitions 
—by a present to his wonoien, and by showing that you 
take an interest in him and his affairs, anything may be 
done with him. The true secret,' however, of the power 
we now possess over the minds of this wild people is, that 
they feel themselves secure in the faith of our ‘kowls’ (en- 
gagements ) , Thi s they never d id before ; and it is owing 
to this implicit reliance on the sanctity of our word that 
they submitted themselves so readily, and have re-esta- 
blished themselves so generally with their wives and 
children in the villages on the plains, where upwards 
of six hundred families are now settled at the plough 
alone.”* 

But although much reliance was -to be placed on the 
good feelings of these poor people, it was hardly to be 
supposed that the erratic desires and habits of a life were 
to be rooted out in a few months. Ovans wisely deter- 
mined, therefore, to surround the colonies with a cordon 
of mild restraint. He established a system of registra- 
tion, whereby be was enabled to deal with the Bheels of 
the Agency each in his own individual distinctness. They 
were required never to leave their village, even for a day, 
•without the permission of the Naicks or Potails j and if 
this rule wks infringed the offence was at once reported 
at the Agency. A darogah, or police superintendent, was 
appointed to each talook, or division, whose duty it was 
to proceed from village to village, and to see that these 
regulations were enforced, whilst in every colony one of 
inferior rank was appointed to control and report upon the 
proceedings of the colonists. 

Nor was the establishment of these colonies the only- 
ameliorative measure which took shape under the hands of 
the Bheel agents. It was a great thing now to re-organise 

* Major OciuiA to Sir John Mah'ohn^ Atajustj 1830, 31S. ItecorJf. 
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tlie police of tte country, and to call the Bheels back 
again to their old profession of village watchmen. In- 
denting upon each village for the materials of this protec- 
tive body, and providing for them the means of subsist- 
ence in such a manner as to warn them against the neces- 
sity of ever again resorting to their old predatory ways, 
he established an effective village police. In conformity 
with their ancient usages, he placed these men under the 
supervision of salaried superintendents, residing in their 
own villages, and entrusted with the preservation of the 
general peace of the district ; and nothing could have 
worked better than this organisation of Bheel police. 

The good effect of these humanising measures was soon 
apparent. At the very commencement of 1829, the col- 
lector reported that the province was in the enjoyment of 
entire repose. “ For upwards of five-and-twenty years,” 
he wrote, “ Candeish has been subject to regular organised 
bodies of Bheels headed by desperate leaders. The enor- 
mities committed by them have been so often stated that 
on the subject no remark is required. But bow satis- 
factory it is to report that the past year is the first after 
this long period, during which not a single gang or leader 
of Bheels has existed. The liberality of Government—- 
the anxiety and exertions of its agents towards the reform 
of this class, is now amply repaid. The same characters 
exist. Their evil propensities can certainly not be yet 
eradicated j but the wise measures in force have corrected 
the one and checked the other.”^ 

From this time the civilisation of the Bheels, under 
the superintendence of our English ofiicers, a mixed 
agency of soldiers and civilians, proceeded rapidly to its 
consummation. Occasional local outbreaks showed that 
in parts which our influence had not yet reached, the 
natural character of the Bheels remained unchanged ; hut 
even these grew more and more rare, as our operations 

* Mr. GiberneU Police jSeport, January, 1829. MS. Records. 
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proceeded, and the country which had once, across its 
whole length and breadth, been visited by continual fierce 
spasms of unrest, w’as soon lapped in general repose. 
“ The districts,” to use the comprehensive language of 
one of the ablest of the Bheel agents, “ formerly the scene 
of every outrage, where neither life nor property were 
secure,, now enjoyed tranquillity; the roads formerly 
hazardous for the armed party, were traversed at all hours 
by single passengers, the formidable list of crimes had 
dwindled down to the report of a few petty thefts, and 
the Bheels, from outcasts, had become members of the 
society, daily rising in respectability and appearance, 
and becoming useful and obedient servants of the State. 
It was matter of astonishment to behold the rapid 
change produced by the liberal system of Government, 
in a race of miserable beings, who without a rag to 
cover their backs, and hardly a morsel of food to put 
into their mouths, had so shortly before sued for life 
and food from the foreigner, and were_ now fat and 
sleek and decently clad, living in their own huts, sur- 
rounded by swarms of healthy children, ploughing their 
own lands, and many in the honest possession of flocks 
and herds. . . , The Bheel now feels a relish for 

that industry wdiich renders subsistence secure, and life 
peaceful and comfortable ; he unites with the Eyot in the 
cultivation- of those fields which he once ravaged and laid 
waste, and protects the village, the traveller, and the pro- 
perty of Government, which were formerly the objects 
of his spoliation ; the extensive wilds which heretofore 
afforded him cover during ,liis bloody expeditions, are 
now smiling with fruitful crops ; and population, industry 
and opulence, are progressing throughout the land.”* 
This was written towards the close of 1843. The lan- 
guage of the Bheel agent is not exaggerated. It reflects 
no more than the truth- Indeed^ the whole is not yet 
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told. If there were anything to qualify our admiration of 
the vigorous humanity of Colonel Dixon in the Mair- 
warra country, it is the fact that this able and benevolent 
administrator has thought less of educationai measures 
than I should have expected or desired. There is no 
remedial agent like the schoolmaster. He was not for- 
gotten in the Bheel country. Outram introduced him to 
his rude levies-— and the civil officers soon dotted the 
province with schools. A new generation of Bheels is 
now springing up, among whom the lawlessness and vio- 
lence of their tribes are mere traditions. A quarter of 
a century has passed , since the work of civilisation com- 
menced. The crooked ways have been made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and now a new race, 
trained to habits of peace and industry, are gradually re- 
placing the old marauders who had been bred and nurtured 
in violence and wrong. There can be no fear now of a 
relapse. The schoolmaster -has taken the young Bheel 
in hand; the life of an outlaw has no charms for him. 
He has been brought within the pale of civilised life; 
and he is well contented to abide there. 

I need hardly say that such measures as these received 
the earnest support and warm encouragement of the Com- 
pany. The Court of Directors had from the first recom- 
mended the adoption of kindly, conciliatory measures 
towards the erring Bheels, believing that they were not 
irreclaimable; and in April, 1835, they wrote out to the 
Bombay Government to express their hearty, unqualified 
approbation of what had been done. Trom the period^” 
they wrote, “ when measures of severity were abandoned 
and conciliatory means resorted to, the rapine and disor- 
der which had prevailed for years previously without any 
sensible diminution, and in spite of the strongest efforts 
for their suppression, almost immediately ceased, and the 
admirable conduct of the officers to whom the immediate 
executive duties were confided, especially of Major Qvans 
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and Lieutenant Outran), has been the means of effecting 
a complete change in the habits of the Bheel tribes. 
They have universally abandoned their predatory habits j 
they are now a prosperous agricultural community ; from 
among them a corps has been formed, which has attained 
so high a state of discipline and efficiency that to its pro- 
tection the tranquillity of, the country is now in a great 
degree confided ; and by its means a degree of security 
both of person and of property appears to be maintained, 
which is scarcely excelled in any part of India. 

“ This signal instance,” continue the Court, “ of what 
we have so often impressed upon you — ^the superior effi- 
cacy of conciliatory means in reducing uncivilised and pre- 
datory tribes to order and obedience- — ^is one of the most 
gratifying events in the recent History of British India ; 
and we trust that the success of your measures will im- 
press upon our Indian Governments the policy, as well as the 
humanity, of pursuing the same course in all similar cases. 
This wise and benevolent policy was first adopted by the 
late Mr. Cleveland in the district of Bhaugulpore, some 
fifty years ago, and was attended with singular success in 
reclaiming the Hill people of that district from a state of 
the utmost barbarism ; and the memory of that excellent 
officer is, we understand, held in reverence, even at the 
present day, by the rude tribes that inhabit the hills as 
w'ell as by the inhabitants of the more civilised portion of 
the district.”* 

* MS. Eecord's.----|LitIiougli I liave deserve prominent notice in such a 
incidentally mentioned the name of Tolume as this. Even now I may do 
Cleveland in connexion witli this great someUaing to repair the omission. The 
subject of the civilisation of say^e histoiy of the civilisation of the I-Iill 
tribes, I cannot help experiencing people ofBhauguIpore is well sketched 
a feeling of shame and seff-reproaeU in an early volume of the Asiatic Jte- 
as I read this af^rionate notice of searCAcs, fleom which I may not dis- 
his labors in the above letter of advantageously exhume it: 
tlie Court of Directors* I have been “ Golonidl Brown, in his account of 
anxious, for the nio«t part, to draw these hills, forwarded to Government 
my illustrations from more recent his- in 1779, observes that it was about fif- 
tory; but the good deeds of one, which teen yea:^ since the Hill people had any 
at the early age of twenty-eight had government among themselves of a ge- 
done so much to reclaim the savage neral nature; during which period they 
people by whom he was surrounded, had become dangerous and troublesome 
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I trust that these pictures will not be thrown away. 


They are to be pondered oi 

to the Low Coxintry, that their ravages 
had been the more violent, as they were 
stimulated by hatred against the Ze- 
Tnindtirs, for having cut off several of 
their chiefs by treachery. The colonel 
might have added, that during that 
interregnum or dissolution of govern- 
ment, it was a common practice for the 
Zemindars on the skirts of the hills 
to invite the chiefs iu their vicinity 
with their adherents to descend and 
plunder the neighbouring Zemindarees, 
for which, and for the passage through 
their lands, the mountaineers divided 
the booty with them; thus, at one time, 
from repeated acts of treachery in the 
Zemindars, the mountaineers were pro- 
voked to take ample vengeance on 
them and their unhappy Ryots ; and 
at other times, from their engaging 
the chiefs to make predatory incur- 
sions, to which they were strongly in- 
cited, no less from a.desiro of plunder- 
ing their more opulent neighbours, 
than from the difficulty of obtaining 
salt and tobacco from the . boats, all 
friendly intercourse was at a stand, 
the low country bordering on the hills 
was almost depopulated, and travellers 
could not pass with safety between 
Bhaugulpore and Furruckahad, nor 
could boats, without danger of being 
plundered, put to for the night ou the 
south side of the Ganges between the 
before-named places. It was at this 
period of double treachery on the part 
of the Zemindars, and predatory hosti- 
lities on the part of the mountaineers 
(from which it may not bo a strained 
inference, tliat the machinations of the 
former were in a great measure the 
cause of that necessity which com- 
pelled the latter to such freq^ueut and 
fatal descents, when these public and 
private incendiaries were making large 
strides in ruining these once fertile 
districts), Captain Brooke was 
stationed with a corps of light infantry 
to avert their Utter destruction. On 
this duty it is well known that he 
acquitted himself with great credit, 
from his uncommon exertions and suc- 
cess in pursuing the unfortunate moun- 
taineers into their hills, where numbers 
must have unavoidably Mien ; for it 
became unquestionably necessary to 
impress them with a dreadful awe of 
our prowess ; and in tliis harassing and 


rer thoughtfully, and I would 

unpleasant warfare I have been well 
informed, by oflScers who were with 
Captain jSrooke, that his gallant con- 
duct could not be too much com- 
mended. He made them sensible of the 
inefficacy of opposing him in the field, 
and invited the chiefs to wait upon 
him, and negotiate, when he gave a 
feast to those who came in, and made 
them presents of turbans- But before 
any permanent establishment took 
place, he was succeeded in the com- 
mand of the light infantry by Captain 
Brown, who made further progress in 
conciliating the minds of the discom- 
fited mountaineers. He placed them 
on the road from Furruckabad, near 
Calgong, to protect the Dawks, ou 
which duty they still continue. 

“From this and other measures of his, 
Captain Brooke, and he, it will be 
allowed, laid the foundation for the 
most permanent and happy settlement 
concluded with the Hill Chiefs by the 
late Mr. Augustus Cleveland, that 
could possibly be attained: he was sen- 
sible from the rapine and decay of these 
districts, that the peaceable deport- 
ment of the mountaineers ought to be 
purchased; and while he was recon- 
ciling them to become subject to the 
Britisli Government, he bestowed liberal 
presents, in money and clothes, to the 
chiefs, and to all the men and women 
who came down to him. Of his gene- 
rosity they speak with gratitude; and 
for the blessings and benefit which they 
derive from the wise and judicious 
conditions which lie granted, and which 
were confirmed by Government, I hope 
they will ever have reason to be thank- 
ful: as long as that Government lasts, 
tlie comforts and happiness which they 
derive from them must ever ensure 
their obedience. To engage their con- 
fidence, Mr. Cleveland, in the early 
part of his intercourse with the moun- 
taineers, entertained ail who offered 
‘ their services as archers, and appointed 
many of the relations of the chiefr, 
officers; they were not (nor are they as 
rangers, though they very seldom now 
ask their discharges) bound to serve for 
any limited-time;, the. corps, of course, 
constantly fluctuated, and" w.n,s fre? 
quently, I understand, :ibove athoxisand 
strong: he clothed them, and iu less 
than two years after they were formed, 
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hope benignantly, by those who affect to believe that our 
career in India has been one of continued spoliation and 

from the confidence he had in their the cliiefs so assembled ; Arhen any re- 
attachment and fidelity, obtained fire- port is to be made to the collector, it is 
arms for them, in the use of which, I the duty of a Naib to wait on him with 
may venture to observe, that they are it, should the chief be indisposed or 
expert, and have address; and I can ‘ otherwise prevented, 
also without hesitation assert, that they “ From these happy and admirable 
are capable of as high a degree of dis- arrangements, digested by Mr. Cleve- 
cipline as any native corps in the aer- land, whose name ought to be dear both 
vice; and I trust I shall have the hap- to the natives of the hills and low- 
piness to prove this in due time. Ex- lands, the ease, comfort, and happiness 
elusive of having thus employed so of the former is ensured (for which they 
many of the mountaineers, Mr. Cleve- are grateful, and speak of him with 
land fixed the salary of ten rupees per reverential sorrow), and peace and 
month for each cliief of a Tuppah, three safety secured to the latter; and if they 
rupees ditto for each of his Naibs, and have any goodness, they ought not to 
two for the Maungy of each village, be less thankful. These solid and es- 
from which there shall he a man on- sential benefits are attended compara- 
rolled in the hill rangers ; hut from tively with but a trivial expense, and 
such as supply not a man, the inferior must ultimately be an advantage to 
Maungy receives no monthly allow- Government. I have been led to say 
ance. In consideration of these esta- more on this subject than I intended ; 
blishments, I understand the chiefs are yet it may not be thought foreign to 
not only responsible for the peaceable it to add, that the Aumlah and 2e- 
deportment of their own adherents, hut inindars erected a monument to the 
hound to deliver over all delinciuents memory of Mr. Cleveland, nearly in 
and disturbers of the public peace the form of a pagoda, and that another 
within their own limits to the collector, was also erected at the expense of 
to he tried by an assembly of the chiefs, Government, by the order of the Ho- 
either at Bhaugulpore or Kajamahall, norahle the Governor - General and 
as already related. It has ever been Council; on which is the following iu- 
customary on tljsese occasions to feast scription: 

“ ‘To the memory of Augustus Clkvbland, Esq,., 

Late collector of the districts of Bh.augulpore and Eajamahal!, 

Who without bloodshed or the terror of authority, 

Employing only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
Attempted and accomplished 

The entire subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the 
Jungleterry of Eajamahall, 

Who had long infested the neighbouring lands by their predatory incursions, 
Inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilised life. 

And attached them to the British Government by a conquest over their minds ; 
Tlie most permanent, as the most rational, mode of dominion. 

The Governor-General and Council of Bengal, 

In honor of his character, and for an example to others, 

Have ordered this monument to be erected. 

He departed this life on the 13th of January, 1784, aged 29/ ” 

Few of my readers, it is probable, are so afflicted by the intelligence of his 
acquainted witli tlie above, hut few are death, that his health was severely 
not acquainted with Bishop Ilebcr’s injured by the blow. After a while he 
delightful “ Journal,” in which there is gave vent to his sorrow' in verse, and 
a becoming notice of this “ excellent an elaborate “ monody ” was the result, 
young man.” There is so little verse in this volume, 

Cleveland Avas the cousin and be- that perhaps I shall he forgiven for ex- 
loved friend of John Shore, who Avas tracting a few lines from the piece: 

“ Let History tell the deeds his wisdom plann’cl, 

His bloodless triumphs o’er a barbarous land. 

Bright in his hand the SAVord of justice gleam’d, 

But mercy from her eyes benignant beam’d — 


which is laid before me whilst I am writing these sheets— 
it is the first sentence of his book — has truthfully written, 

‘ ^ There are many kinds of war and many degrees of 
heroic renown, but the highest praise is due to those who 
by their victorious arms have opened new scenes for the 
civilisation of mankind, and overcome barbarism in some 
important portion of the world.”^ This overcoming of 
barbarism is very pleasant to write about. It seemed a 
very difficult thing to achieve in Mairwarra and Candeisb, 
but English benevolence and English energy accomplished 
it at last ; and the victory has been complete. The ser- 
vants of the Company haVe reclaimed men whose savage 
propensities had been aggravated and seemingly perpe- 
tuated by the cruel discipline, the unscrupulous oppression 
of their native masters. Instead of endeavouring to extir- 
pate, we endeavoured to civilise them. The good work 
was done. It was done by the personal energy— the 
fearless courage— the patience and charity of a' very few 
English gentlemen hoping against hope, and finding pos- 
sibilities in the impossible. 


And mercy won the cause;— the savage band 
Porsook their haunts and bowed to his command j 
And where the warrior’s arm in vain assail’d, 

His gentler skill o’er brutal force prevail’d — 

As some fond sire mistrusts his darling son, 

With fostering care he led wild nature on; 

And now, where Kapine mark’d the blood-stained field. 

The M'eU-tiH’d glebes a smiling harvest yield; 

How mended morals check the lust for spoil, 

And rising letters prove his generous toil. 

The. traveller secure pursues his way, 

Nor dreads the ruffian ambush’d for his prey; 

And gaping savages with ravaged eyes, 

See their lord’s name in magic symbols rise. 

Humanity surveys her rights restored, 

And nations yield, subdued without a sword.” 

I need hardly say that these lines are * JRanke’s Civil Tl’ars and Monarchy 
as applicable to the civilisation of the of France in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Mairs and the Bheels, as to the civili- Centuries. Translated by M, A, Garvey- 
sation of the hill-people of Rajmalxal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Operations in Goomsur— The Hill Tribes of Orissa—Religion of the Ivhoncls— 
Prevalence of Human Sacrifice— Efforts for its Suppression-Captain Mac- 
pherson— His Measures and Success— Subsequent Efforts— General Results. 

I CANNOT dismiss this subject witliout adducing another 
noble illustration of the truth with wbieb I prefaced the 
last chapter. I have taken one example from Bengal, 
and another from Bombay* I now take a third from 
Madras. 

In the district of Ganjam, which lies on the northern 
frontier of the Madras Presidency, is the ZemindaiTy of 
Goomsur. It was tributary to the British Government j 
and this relationship might have continued, but that the 
tribute was not paid, and, after a vain attempt to bring 
about an amicable arrangement, resort was had to a 
military force. Early in November, 1835, the British 
troops occupied Goomsur. The adherents of the Zemindar 
fired on our camp. Martial law was proclaimed. The 
forfeiture of the Zemindarry was declared. A reward was 
offered for the apprehension of the offending chief. And 
before long it became clear that we were about to be in- 
volved in an inglorions but difficult campaign. 

The whole country, indeed, was now in a state of open 
rebellion. Favored by their local knowledge, the in- 
surgents fired from their hills and jungles securely on oor 
advancing troops. We warred against invisible enemies; 
and one invisible enemy greater than all the rest was 
striking down our people by scores. The pestilential 
climate was doing its sure work. Everything, indeed, was 
against us. We had not » friend in the district. TiF3 
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people abandoned their homes at our approach. Nothing 
but forsaken fields and deserted huts greeted us as we 
advanced. Ho offer of reward— no threat of punishment 
— brought in adherents to our cause. It seemed alto- 
gether a hopeless, profitless adventure. We were being 
beaten by an enemy , whom we could not reach, and 
perishing in a country which we could not hold. 

The Zemindar fled to the hills. The Khond tribes re- 
ceived him with hospitality, and promised him their pro- 
tection ; but be was not suffered to live to see the re- 
demption of their pledge. It seemed that we ha'd hunted 
him to death ; for in . the first pause of the chase he laid 
himself down and died. Twenty years before, the ladies 
of his Zenana had been dishonored by a British force, and 
now, with his dying breath, the Goomsur chief, solemnly 
as in the presence of their gods, bound the tribes not to 
suffer the capture of his family,* in any event, by our 
advancing troops. 

A detachment of British soldiers was sent forward to 
penetrate the mountain passes, and to secure possession of 
the family of the deceased. The attempt was, in the first 
instance, successful. The family of the Goomsur chief 
w'ere seized ; but the tribes, eager to redeem their pledge 
to the utmost, came down upon a party of our troops, who 
were escorting some members of the family, overwhelmed 
them in a difficult defile, and put to death seven ladies of 
the Zenana, to save them, as they believed, from threat- 
ened dishonor. Heavy chastisement descended upon the 
offending tribes; but they had partially redeemed their 
pledge. 

There was then a lull in our operations. The pestilence 
which fell upon our troops compelled a season of inactivity. 
But with the cold weather the war was recommenced. A 
fresh force of all arms prepared to attack the tribes in 
their mountain homes. We demanded their unconditional 

* Captain Maephersm^a Khond MeporU CakutiOf 1842. 
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submission. We demanded the surrender of their patriar- 
chal chiefs. We demanded the betrayal of the officers of 
the Goofflsur Zemindar, who had trusted themselves to 
the protection of the tribes. But they refused to bring 
either their guests or their patriarchs to the scaffold ; 
and so our troops were let loose upon the land. I need 
not dwell upon the history of this ‘‘little war,” I only 
wish to speak of its results. Here, on this chain of hills 
skirting the great province of Orissa, our English officers 
were first brought face to face with a new and a strange 
people. The tribes of whom I have spoken were the 
Klionds. Up to this time, the English had known nothing 
of the Klionds, And the Khoncls had known nothing of 
the English. They had dwelt for nearly a century within 
a short distance of each other, but there had been no 
intercourse between them. Now, therefore, when the 
civilised white men, after the first excitement of war was 
over, began to inquire into the nature and habits of the 
heathen barbarians by whom they had been opposed, 
they found that they had been brought into contact with 
a people possessing religious creeds and rituals, national 
usages and social customs, utterly unlike any with w'hich, 
in all their ethnological experience, they had ever made 
acquaintance before. 

It was at first, to our unaided comprehension, something 
rather vague and astonishing than clear and intelligible. 
We only caught glimpses of what we desired to know. 
We had for a long time, indeed, only a dim perception of 
the religion of these strange people. Their external 
usages and ceremonials were speedily revealed to us, but 
it was only after the patient investigation of years, that 
we learnt all the articles of faith upon which these usages 
and ceremonials were based* And then it was mainly, if 
not wholly, to the laborious researches of one man-re- 
searches prompted by the best feelings of humanity, that 
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we were indebted for our knowledge of the inner life of 
the Khond tribes of the Orissan hills. 

The officer of whom I speak, Lieutenant Charters 
MacpherSon, of the Madras Array, during the Goomsur 
war, in 1838-37, had been employed in the survey 
of a part of the country at the foot of the hills ; and 
being naturally a man of a thoughtful and inquiring 
nature, and of an energetic benevolence of the best kind, 
he no sooner obtained a little general outside knowledge 
of the peculiarities of the Khond tribes than he formed the 
determination of pushing his investigations far beneath 
the surface, and of mastering the whole subject of the 
religious and social life of the strange people who had 
awakened such a kindly interest within him. 

Goomsur was subjugated — pacified — and the Khond 
tribes of that district: became British subjects.* There 
were many other tribes who owed no allegiance to us, and 
with whom we had no intercourse. But it was enough 
for Macpherson to prosecute his inquiries among those 
with whom his official duties brought him into contact, 
and he spared no pains to acquaint himself intimately with 
all the peculiarities of this strange variety of mankind. 
One of the first things which had arrested his attention 
w’as the painful fact, that among these people the bar- 
barous rite of human sacrifice was observed — that the 
tribes were in the habit of offering up to their deities 
living sacrifices purchased or bred for the purpose.f 
And it was mainly with the humane desire of rooting out 
these abominations that Macpherson now labored to 
render himself familiar with the social institutions of the 
Khonds, and with all the peculiarities of the dark faith 

* Goomfix\r was exempted from 8 uT)- as with some of the more civilis^a 
jection to fiio Regulations. tribes of Central and Western India, n. 

t It was not until some time after- practice held in no dishonor, bat gene 
wards ih.it he discovered hotv female rally observed bj' the heads of families 
infanticide was with other lihond tribes, as a matter of social convenience. 
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which either ordained or sanctioned such iniquities as 
these. 

What this belief is may be briefly told. The Khonds 
are divided into two great sects. They have certain 
common articles of faith. They all believe that the 
Supreme Being, or God of Light, the source of all good, 
created for himself a consort, who became the Earth- 
Goddess, and was the source of all evil. The Supreme 
Being, the source of good, created the world and loved it ; 
and the Earth-Goddess became jealous of God’s people. 
Then she rebelled against the Supreme Being, and intro- 
duced moral and physical evil into the world, and from 
that time there was strife between the powers of Light 
and Darkness. 

And so far this is the common faith of the Khond 
tribes. But here begin the divergences of sectarianism. 
The issue of this great strife between the powers of 
Light and Darkness is the grand subject of dispute be- 
tween the two contending sects. The one believes that 
the God of Light utterly overcame the Earth-Goddess, 
and has ever since held her in thrall, employing her as 
the agent of his will — the instrument of his rule. The 
other holds that the Earth-Goddess is still unconquered ; 
that she holds in her hands the balance of good and evil 
— that the destinies of man are under her control — and 
that whatever of happiness is vouchsafed to him is only 
by her sanction or concession, by the dispensation of 
blessings in her own gift, or the withdrawal of that an- 
tagonism which might prevent their emanation from the 
God of Light. And thus regarding the supremacy of 
the Earth-Goddess, they recognise the necessity of a 
propitiation, and they believe that, only by the worship of 
the power of Darkness, through the agency of human 
sacrifice, her favor can be purchased for the tribes. 

Therefore, by this one great sect of the Khonds the 
abomination of human sacrifice is esteemed a sacred rite. 

2 K 
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The atoning efficacy of the sacrificial blood is an article of 
faith among these barbarous people, cherished with as 
much solemn conviction as it has been by some, of the 
most civilised nations of the world. It is necessarily a 
very liveh^, operative faith, one that can never exist in 
a state of semi-animation ; it must be everything or 
nothing to a man. If he entertain it at all, it must be a 
part of his daily life. It must enter largely into all his 
worldly calculations. The health of his children, the 
state of his crops, the condition of his flocks and herds, 
his immunity from the ravages of wild beasts, from 
the assaults of his enemies^ from the storm-blast and the 
lightuiag-stroke, all depend upon the observance of this 
one ceremonial rite. To neglect it is, in the belief of 
these people, to draw down upon them the anger of the 
Earth-Goddess, and with it all human ills. Of all super- 
stitions it is the most enslaving; for it is based on fear, 
abject fear of immediate retribution. The 'worshipper of 
Tari Pennu, or the Earth-Goddess, dare not neglect the 
act of propitiation. All that he has is too immediately 
under her almighty control. 

The Mexicans, before the Bpariish invasion, sacrificed 
human victims by thousands and tens of thousands. The 
bloody oblations which they offered to their false gods 
are too stupendous in the recital for human credulity to 
entertain. And yet their extent is susceptible of proof. 
Eo such wholesale sacrifices as these ever defiled the 
country of the Ediohds. The victims were comparatively 
few.* They were furmshed by a regular class of pro- 
curers, who either supplied them to order, or raised them 
on speculation. They were bought, perhaps, from their 
parents in hard famine-times, or they were kidnapped on 

It waa Tery difficult to ascertain an approximative estimate, it may have 
the numbed of victms offered up every been about 500 a year. But even this 
year — espedally as many portions of approximation I venture upon \ritli 
the Khond country were unvisited by great diffidence, 
oui officers. As far as I can arrive at 
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the plains I of were perhaps the children of the pro- 
curers themselves. Devoted often in their childhood to 
the Earth-Goddess, they were suffered to grow up as 
consecrated, privileged beings, to marry wives, to hold 
lands, and flocks and herds, and other worldly goods — 
cherished and endowed by the community, for whom they 
were to die, and in spite of the tremendous curse that 
overshadowed them, leading happy lives to the last. 

It would seem that these human sacrifices were of two 
kinds. Principally they assuraedlan associative character j 
they were the Joint offerings of certain tribes or villages 
on the occasion of their public festivals. But sometimes 
they were individual — exclusive — intended to avert the 
wrath of the Earth-Goddess, when there was special reason 
to believe that it had been awakened against a particular 
family, and could only be so avectled. 

‘‘ The periodical common sacrifices,” says Captain Mac- 
pherson, “ are generally so arranged by tribes and divi- 
sions of tribes, that each head of a family is enabled, at 
least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, 
and usually about the time when his chief crop is laid 
down.” In the protective virtue of this shred of human 
flesh the worshipper of the Earth-Goddess had unbounded 
faith. A representative of each tribe or village was sent to 
the place of sacrifice to obtain it, whilst his brethren at 
home, in rigid fast and solemn prayer, awaited his return. 
Bound to a stake, the victim received the first signal blow 
from the officiating priest, and then the crowd of attendant 
doputies rushed forward with their axes, completed the 
sacrifice, and tore the quivering flesh from the MeHah’g 
bones,’*' The human shred was then carefully wrapped in 
leaves, carried home to the village, laid on a cushion of 
grass in some public place, where the heads of families, 
attended by the priest, went out to give it sufomn recep- 

* Thiswasthemost’generallyrecdvcd otber modes of immolation. Sometimes 
ceremonial of Bactiflce— but there were the Tictim was destroyed by a slow flro. 
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tion. Then the priest divided the sacred flesh into two 
parts — one of which he buried in the ground, whilst the 
other he subdivided into minute particles, and distributed 
amon<r the attendant heads of families. A scene of wild 
excitement followed. There was shouting and holloaing— 
wrestling and fighting— heads were broken, and houses 
thrown down. This over, the recipient took his ap- 
portioned remnant of the sacrifice, and buried it in his 
favorite field. Then they returned to their homes— ate, 
drank, and were merry. Three days of ritual observance 
followed ; on the fourth, the people assembled at the place 
of sacrifice, slaughtered and feasted on a buffalo, and left 
its inedible portions as a gratification to the spirit of the 
Meriah.”* 

Such is the history of these human sacrifices as ascer- 
tained and recorded, after much laborious inquiry, by Cap- 
tam Macpherson. But, long before we had this amount 
of knowledge to base our remedial measures upon, our 
English officers had ..been endeavouring to root out the 
horrid custom from the Mil districts under our rule. As 
early as 1836, the broad fact had been announced by Mr. 
Russel j and it was afterwards ascertained that other 
Khond tribes were in the habit of murdering their female 
children, in their infancy, purely as a matter of family 
convenience. Indeed, among some of the tribes, save in 
the case when a woman’s first child was a girl, no single 
female infant was spared.^ These were lamentable facts, 
which early arrested the attention of the British au- 
thorities, but until the Zemindarry had been formally re- 
sumed and the settlement of the country commenced, it 
was not probable that our consideration of the remedial 
measures to be adopted should take any definite shape. 

* Macphmon’s Account of (he JReli^jm f “Villages,” says Captain Mac- 

of the Khonds in Orissa, transactions pherson, “ containiDg a hundred houses, 
^the Asiatic Society. — At the place of may be seen without a single female 
sacrifice there were three days of feast- chUd.” ■ 
in g, attended rnth iatt<diseasaal license. 
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But as soon as tbese objects had been attained, Mr. 
Russel began fairly to consider the ‘Ibest mode of eifect- 
ing the abolishing of this barbarous custom.” In an 
elaborate paper on the subject, he declared that he was 
“fully impressed with the belief that it can be accom- 
plished only by slow and gradual means.” He sincerely 
believed that “ a law denouncing human sacrifices and 
providing for the punishment of persons Engaged therein 
wmuld, as a general measure, prove abortive, and involve 
a compromise of character which should not be hazarded,” 
“ In my judgment,” he added, “ our aim should be to im- 
prove to the utmost our intercourse with the tribes nearest 
to us, with the view to civilise and enlighten them, and 
so reclaim them from the savage practice, using our moral 
influence rather than our power.”^ In these views the 
Madras Government entirely concurred. Time and the 
contact of civilisation were to be left to do their slOw 
work; ■■ 

It does not^ however, seem that this resolution was 
persevered in to the entire exclusion of all active efforts 
for the suppression of the practice. But the measures 
which from time to time were adopted seemed rather to 
attack incidental symptoms than to strike at the root of 
the evil. On one occasion, for example, Captain Camp- 
bell, assistant to the collector of Goomsur, ascended the 
ghauts, with a party of armed peons, just before the 
periodical season of sacrifice, and rescued a hundred 
victims. In 1838, Mr. Bannerman, the collector, went 
himself upon a tour of inspection among the Hill tribes, 
and determined to surprise a Khond village just as the 
people were preparing for the ceremony of the sacrifice. 
“The preparations for the ceremony,” he wrote, “ap- 
peared to have been completed. The entrance to the 
hamlet, which was in the form of a square, had been newly 
fitted up with wickerworks, and in the centre, close to 

* MS, Hecords, quoted in the CakuUa JtevUw, 
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tBe rude village idol, had beeu erected a bamboo pole 
about forty feet high, on the top of which was an effigy 
in the shape of a bird, with peacock’s feathers.” This 
was the stake to which the wretched victim was to have 
been bound, previous to the sacrifice. “ A young woman 
from the plains” had been prepared for immolation j but 
she was rescued by the British officer from her cruel fate. 
And subsequently seven other victims, concealed in dif- 
ferent villages, were reluctantly given up to him. He at- 
tempted to reason with the chief people? but he found 
that their perceptions were somewhat clouded and obscured 
by the strong liquors which they had drunk, in anticipa- 
tion of the murderous festival, and nothing came of the 
controversy. No new light broke in upon the mind of the 
benevolent British functionary; and on his return from 
this expedition he could only report that, sensible as he 
was of “ the anxiety felt by Government to put a stop to 
the barbarous custom of sacrificing human victims,” he 
could but “feel difficulty in proposing any practicable 
measure with the view of carrying its humane wishes into 
effect.”* 

There was a suggestion, however, in his report, which 
seemed worthy of all attention, I have said that the Me- 
riah victims were supplied by a regular class of procurers. 
It had been decreed that no compassion shojild be shown 
to this abominable race of men. They were, therefore, 
when occasion offered, apprehended, and tried in our 
criminal courts. But it was not easy to sati8% 
formal requirements of these tribunals; and to substantiate, 
by a regular ebaih' of recognisable evidence, as evidence is 
considered by such courts, the actual commission of the 
offence as set forth in the 

difficulty in the cases of Thuggee and of professional Da- 
koitee, and it had been found necessary to authorise a 
certain relaxation of the law for the purpose of checking 

* JReport of Mr, SemTtermau. MS. Mecords, quoted in the Calcutta llevim. 
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the progress of these crimes.’*^ It was now suggested by 
Mr, Ban Herman that a similar relaxation of the law should 
be authorised in the present instance, and that a regularly 
appointed officer should have the power of dealing sum- 
marily with persons charged with the oifence of trafficking 
in human life. This measure had, I believe, the approba- 
tion of the Court of Directors. It seemed a good idea to 
strike terror into the minds of the procurers, and so to stop 
the inhuman traffic. But it does not seem that any special 
enactment emanated from the Legislature. 

In fact, for some two or three years after these expe- 
ditions to the Hill country, great as was the desire of both 
the civil and military officers in the Goomsur country to 
suppress the barbarous practice, and praiseworthy as 
were their efforts, little or nothing of an effectual charac- 
ter was really done. Lord Elphinstone was at this time 
Governor of Madras. It must be recorded to his honor, 
that he was deeply interested in the painful subject, and 
that he addressed himself, in an earnest and enlightened 
spirit, to its consideration. In an elaborate minute on the 
subject, written in 1841, he acknowledged that hitherto 
our measures for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice had 
been attended with little success ; and he recommended a 
more systematic and comprehensive scheme than any 
which had yet been tried — though some of its details had 
been previously recommended — embracing, the 

opening of routes and passes through the wild tracts in- 
habited by the IChond tidbesjf aeco«r//y, the encouraging 
of commercial, intercourse between the hills and the plains 
by all available means, and the establishment of fairs and 
marts for that purpose ; and ibirdli/^ the raising of a serai- 
military police force from among the Hill men. And the 
better to carry out these objects, it was proposed that a 
special agent should be appointed, under the Commissioner 

* ih6 chapters on Thuggee tmd The idea seems to have been that of a 
h" 354— S80. Toad leadiBg from nowhere to nowhere. 

t i cannot say much for this project. 
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of Goorasur, to proceed into the Khond country, to obtain 
the assistance of a petty Rajah on the other side of the 
Hills, towards the opening of the communication. This 
measure was sanctioned by the supreme Government; 
but when delivering their assent, they thought it neces- 
sary to issue a caveat to the effect that the Agent “ should 
cautiously approach any inquisition into human sacrifices, 
and confine himself very closely to the immediate purposes 
of the Mission.” 

The officer to whom this Mission was entrusted was 
Captain Macpherson,* of whose first acquaintance with 
the Khond tribes I have already spoken. He had sent in 
an elaborate report upon the social and religious institu- 
tions of these strange people — indeed, had brought to- 
gether a mass of information relating to them, which 
sufficed at once to indicate that there was no other officer 
in the service to whom this difficult and delicate work 
could be more advantageously entrusted. With charac- 
teristic earnestness he set about his work j but at every 
step as he advanced, formidable difficulties met the in- 
quirer. They were very much the same difficulties as, in 
the Bheel countrj^, had stared Outram and Ovans in the 
face. There was the extreme unhealthiness of the climate, f 
and the seemingly insuperable mistrust of the people. 
But Macpherson determined to brave the one, and to 
spare no effort to overcome the other. Sickness assailed 
him ; his life was threatened, but he did not turn aside 
from his purpose. The people fled at his approach. The 
.villages were deserted. But Macpherson did not despair. 
He halted 5 he waited; he did everything that could be 
done to assure the tribes; to prove that he was a man of 

Captain Macpherson, during the stone, he wrote the elaborate report 
first exploring ea^dition, had suffered which is the basis of our information 
BO sevenriy in his health, that he was respecting the manners and customs of 
compell®! to seek diange of air at the the Khonds. 

Cai« of Good Hope, He returned to f In the space of twenty-eight days 
M^ras in the cold weather of 1840-41, ninety percent, of the attendants of the 
when, by the direction of XtOiddSlphin- Mission were struck down by fever. 
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peace ; and to bring the fugitives back to their homes. , 
And little by little he succeeded. In the neighbourhood 
of the white man’s camp, the villagers who had fled at 
his approach, soon began to shake off their fears. It was 
plain that he had not come among them to destroy the 
people and desolate the country ; so they emerged from 
their protecting forests, and a few of them, doubtfully and 
mistrustfully at first, came unarmed to the British tent^, 
and were received with encom*ageraent and kindness. 
Then others, who had been anxiously awaiting the results 
of the experiment, cautiously crept forward, and were in 
turn encouraged and assured. And then Macpherson 
moved forward into the hills ; halted again ; and again 
the people come around him ; until hostile tribes con- 
tended for his favor, and what he sought lay within his 
reach.* He learnt from the Khonds themselves what 
were their social institutions, and he learnt — but with 
greater difficulty, and often longer delay — what was their 
religious belief. 

From any direct interference with the practice of 
human sacrifice, Macpherson was at this time precluded 
by the nature of his instructions. But he cautiously felt 
the ground before him, and spared no pains to ascertain 
the state of feeling among the Khond patriarchs regard- 
ing the wishes and intentions of the British Government, 
And this much he soon ascertained. “ Two general im- 
pressions prevailed among them. The first was, that the 
Government was indiffereiit to the sacrifice. This view 
was founded upon the fact, that no decisive and corapre- 
hensive measures had been adopted with respect to it, 
while partial interference had taken place. . . . The 

second was, that although Government certainly disap- 

* The line of Macphorson’s advance ficing sects— among the latter of which 
was between the tracts of country in- female infanticide obtained, 
habited by the sacrificing and non-sacri- 
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proved and desired the abolition of the practice, it was 
conscious that it had no just right to interfere with it.”* 

It was plain that no spasmodic efforts for the sup- 
pression of the abominable rite could be attended with 
any general or permanent results. Macpherson did not, 
therefore, attempt to rescue any particular Khond victims. 
But he exerted himself to imbue the chiefs with a thorough 
knowledge of the views and wishes of the British Govern- 
ment j and he especially endeavoured to impress them 
with the conviction that our ‘‘ designs were those of 
paternal benevolence alone.” In this he was at least 
partially successful. He mixed familiarly and conversed 
freely with them. He made the men presents of cloth 
and tobacco, and gave them money to purchase liquor. 
At every station he distributed beads among the women, 
who received them with expressions of gratitude and 
delight. It was his object to conciliate them by every 
means in his power; and he soon made them believe 
that he had no hostile design in his visit to their moun- 
tain homes. He had no lack of argument, either, for their 
benefit, and perhaps he may have done something to 
shake their belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice. 

As time advanced, it seemed to Macpherson that his 
prospects of success were beginning to brighten. In the 
month of June, 1842, ‘‘ the two tribes of Goomsur, which 
were best known, most under influence and most ac- 
cessible, freely and intelligently consented to place them- 
selves in practical subjection to the British Government, 
on the condition of receiving its protection and justice.” 
They “ stipulated that Government should support them 
with its whole authority in making this diffident and 
trembling movement”! Nay, indeed, they sought more 
than this. Still clinging to the old belief in the retri- 

* Captain Mmpha'son io Mr. Ban- f The same te the same, Sc^^temher, 
nerman, April, 184 : 2 . 3IS. Records, 1813 , MS. Reeot'ds. 
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butory power of tbe Eartb-Goddess, they demanded that 
they should have full permission to denounce to their 
gods the British Government in general, and certain of 
its servants in particular, as the grand authors of their 
apostacy, and so to render ns the vicarious recipients of 
the divine wrath. 

But although even such doubtful concessions had some 
encouragement in them, it did not seem that, until we 
could more securely establish our position and our in- 
duence as their rightful rulers and protectors, that any 
permanent advantages would result from such uncertain 
demonstrations as these. “ I conceive,” said Captain 
Macpherson, ‘‘ the establishment of distinct relations 
with these tribes as subjects, to be the necessary basis of 
the authority by which, combined with influences derived 
from every source within oiir power, we may hope to effect 
the suppression of the rite of sacrifice. The relations 
which I propose to establish are for the nearer tribes — 
submission to laws directly administered by us. For 
those more remote the practical acknowledgment of our 
supremacy,”* This matter of the administration of justice 
among tbe Khonds was the great pivot upon which all 
Macpherson’s measures subsequently turned. These 
strange Hill people had a wild unsatisfactory method of 
settling all disputes among themselves, and they were 
eager for the establishment of better ordered tribunals to 
which, in their difficulties, they might betake themselves 
for substantive justice. They saw at once, indeed, the 
advantages of this appeal to a power beyond the reach of 
all sinister influences, and they were glad to divest them- 
selves of the undivided and unsupported responsibility 
which entailed upon them a world of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, and often involved them in internecine strife. 


Captitbi Macpherson to Mr, Sannerntau Aupust, MS, lioccrda. 
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Maepberson undertook to preside over their judicial 
councils, and they hailed the offer with delight.^ 

It would have been something to see one of those 
primitive Khond Courts — Maepherson, under a tree, in a 
Khond village, sitting on a chair, with his chief people, 
native assistants and others, on their carpets on either 
side — the Khond chiefs sitting opposite, in tiers, three or 
four deep, according to their rank-— the plaintiff and de- 
fendant volubly pleading each his own cause, and bring- 
ing in his several witnesses — ^^and the fluctuating crowd 
of people in the background eagerly watching the pro- 
ceedings, made up a picture as suggestive to the inner 
sense as it was striking to the outer. The case was 
stated. The witnesses were heard. Then the chiefs, one 
by one, were called upon to pronounce their opinions. 
And soundly and intelligently for the most part these 
opinions w'ere pronounced. Then all having been heard, 
and notes of their several decisions taken, Maepherson 
proceeded to state what was the collective result. The 
judgment which he then pronounced was the judgment of 
the chiefs themselves ; and they never doubted that the 
final decree of the Court w^as a correct exposition of their 
wishes.f 

This great boon of pure and systematic justice worked 
mightily among them. “ The result,” said Maepherson, 
“surpassed my expectations. A movement began which 
gradually acquired force and distinctness. The estimate 
formed by these tribes of the value of the justice dis- 
pensed, which relieved society from the accumulation of 
public and private questions by which it was distracted, 
was higher than I could have imagined, and the direct 

* It was Ws especial object not to Court were carriecl on in the Khond 
Buiwrsede their authority, but to as- language, but it was interpreted into 
sociate himself irith, and to support, the Oorea, through which dialect MaephM- 
chiefs in the administratiou of justice, son always commuaicated with the 
after their own fashion. Khouds. 

t The general proceedings of the 
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authority, therefore, derived from its administration was 
great. But that justice was not less important, regarded 
as a means of subjecting the people to the influences 
best calculated to sway them. The adherents and the 
opponents of the religious change sought it alike. But 
none could sue for it without full exposure, in some mea- 
sure, at the discretion of its dispensers, to all the general 
and personal influences which could be devised to promote 
the extension and confirmation of the movement,”^ And 
under these influences, after a little while, 124 victims 
were voluntarily given up to the British officer. 

Nor was the assistance thus rendered to them in the 
administration of justice the only benefit which they de- 
rived from their close connexion with the British. In- 
creased facilities of traffic with the Low Country were 
afforded to them. Hitherto they had been much exposed 
to the chicanery and extortion of the merchants and 
dealers on the plains. These wild mountaineers were ho 
match for the astute traders of the more civilised districtSjt 

* Captain Macphmon {Q Mr. Banner- Khonds having given over sacrifleing 
man, September, i8i3. MS. Beeords. victims, so will 1 give up robbery from 

The following illustration of the re* this day, and will never commit thefts j 
suits of this administration of justice, and if there he any others that rob^ he 
taken from the letters of Maepherson’s would bring them to my master.’ 
moonshee, Baba Elian, is worth reaft- Whereui^on the poor fellow was pitied 
ingj for-more reasons than one: and forgiven. He has now reformed, 

“My master had not at all an incli* and associates with the hest of Khonds 
nation to punish those prisoners as VeryhonestIy, 8uh8isting himself en- 
those that steal in the Low Country, for tirely hy work atid traffic.” 
these had thought that in plundering f The Hill people, however, laughed 
they only obeyed the Rajah’s orders at the superior civilisation of the Low 
and the Hei ty’s will. But if he had not Country, and reasoned about it in a 
done so, tho sacrificing Khonds and very amusing manner; 
those others who carried on thefts “ The Khond witnesses who came to 
would not be in future afraid. Tlie give their evidences against the pri- 
principal ringleader of these thieves soners lived in Lunjapilly, a village of 
could not be apprehended at first j but Soondera Singh’s, granted to him by 
on hearing the punishment awarded to Government. One morning on a sun* 
the prisoners, he came in most sul)mis- shiny day, while Soondera Singh was 
sively of his own accord to my master, coming in his palanguin to see iny 
and prostrated himself at his feet, at master with these Khonds, one of them 
full length, holding a bit of straw in remarked with astonishment and laugh- 
his mouth, which is the general custom ter, ‘ Sec! that palanquiu was made in 
in surrendering to a superior, and tho Low Country; it is very beautiful, 
begged my master’s pardon and protec- painted with colors, fixed with boards, 
tion, and declared that ‘the Khond lined with cloth, and iron fixed to it — 
country is now tho Sircar’s (British how well it looks 1’ Another said, ‘ The 
Government’s), and that I cannot hide senses of the Low Country people are not 
myseF anywhere in its bills, and as the worth a cowry. How many men must 
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and when they came down from the hills to buy and selb 
bringing their turmeric (it is the best that is sold in Xon* 
don) to inarlcet, and taking back in exchange scarlet cloths, 
brass pots, and other commodities in demand among them^ 
they were generally overreached and defrauded. Especial 
protection was now given to their trade. They were 
enabled to buy and to sell on better terms than had ever 
been obtainable from their neighbours. Fairs were esta- 
blished for their especial advantage ,* and soon they found 
themselves in the enjoyment of such commercial prosperity 
as they had never even dreamt of before. This was some- 
thing readily intelligible to the most obtuse, and appreci- 
able by the most apathetic ; and greatly it tended to 
strengthen and perpetuate British influence among the 
Khonds. 

But these successes, great as they were, had some ele- 
ment of discouragement in them. And for a time, Mac- 
pherson was perplexed by new doubts and opposed by new 
difficulties. In spite of the pledges given, occasional 
sacrifices, from time to time, were consummated.’*' His 
authority was obviously insufficient for the full accomplish- 
ment of so great a work. Government had not declared 
themselves with sufficient distinctness, and there was an 
enemy in the way. One Sam Bissye,t a Hindoo here- 

(it) liave taken— how much trouble in Low Countrypeople hare, I think, little 
making the palanquin! Tliey felled sense.’” \^MS Correspondence of Baba 
wood, sawed it into planks, placed them Kkariy Momshee,'] 
together, and formed them into a pa- * These, however, were very few. 
lanquin — and then it is only comfort- There was always a small recusant mi- 
able for one individual — and great nority, who desired to practise the rite, 
wastage of money, whilst on account of against the wishes of the general body. 
one person many suffer much labor. But the tribes collectively never wa- 
if that man were to walk and go, he vered, and their anger against the of- 
wonld save his money and not ^ve fending exceptions was great, 
trouble to others. Is not this a wise f It is not easy to describe the exact 
business? If a quarter part of the position of tliis man. He was a kind of 
money expended by Soondera Singh on agent or minister to the tribes, manag- 
that palanquin was spent on purchasing ing their internal affairs, and communi- 
good meat and the marrow-bones of eating, on their behalf, with foreign 
buffaloes for himself, and all was so Courts. He was rich, clever, and of 
consumed by him, it would give vast great personal influence. He had been, 
strength to his limbs, be palatable to set over the general body of the tribes 
ms mouth, and fill his stomach for a by the British Commissioner, on caur 
long time to bis heart’s content. The ffcrst settlement of the coonttr. 
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ditary office-bearer, whose influence with the tribes had 
been diminished by Macpherson’s ascendancy, was striving 
manfully to neutralise all the efforts of the English officer. 
He declared that the authorities, to whom Macpherson 
was subordinate, had sanctioned the continuation of the 
sacrifices; he promulgated a dangerous report to the effect 
that the British were about to tax the tribes ; and for a 
time it seemed that the machinations of this man "would 
arrest the onward progress of reform. 

In spite of shattered health, the English officer set him- 
self bravely to work to counteract the evil influence of 
the wily Hindoo. Watching his opportunity, he contrived 
to blacken the face of Sam Bissye in the eyes of the tribes, 
and to exercise his own authority in matters very dear to 
them, so as to increase his own influence over them, and 
to prove that the higher authorities were with him. In a 
little while the overthrow of Sam Bissye was complete. 
He was suspended from office, and seized as a criminal.* 

* Erom the interesting letters ■writ- count of your having discontinued the 
ten hy Captain Macpherson’snioonshee, sacrifice. Come and see; I am going 
I take a passage or two, illustrative of to kill a sacrifice.’ He gave them food, 
the evil machinations and the punish- and liquor to drink, and asked a JIul- 
ment of Sam Bissye. Of the former, lick, a chief man in Eissinghur, a friend 
the writer says : Last season the old of his, whether he would kill a sacrifice 
wolf-faced Sam Bissye summoned the now or not — that leave was panted by 
Khonds, on whom he had engrafted Mr. B. He replied; ‘If you give me au- 
nectariouB (heferious? ) words, and told thority^ I will do it.’ When Sam Bissye 
them ‘ Captain Macpherson has agreed gave his consent a victim was sacrificed, 
■with the Government to assess and and the flesh was taken away hy the 
raise taxes in the Khond country, for Khonds. A sacrifice was also executed 
his own profit^ when you give up the at Kodunghia, but very secretly, and 
Meriah sacrifices ; consequently he is immediately buried. This is the way 
now allowing you all very civilly. Sam. Bissye is throwing severe obstacles 
Should you, themore, discontinue from in our way,” 

sacrificing, the whole of us will be Another instance given in the same 
utterly ruined, and, also, it is very letters has double value, as an illus- 
•wxong to desist from our ancient rites, tration, partly of Sam Bissye’s influ- 
If you hearken to the advice of Captain ence— partly of the domestic histoiy of 
Macpherson, at least perform the sacri- these Meriii sacrifices. Such a com- 
fice m secret.’ This season Sam Bissye plication of misfortunes as is here de- 
waa with. Mr. B(annerman), the col- scribed might well have sent a wavering 
lector, while we ' were in the Hill Khond back to his victim-roedicine. 
country, and after our return ho pro- “My master questioned JeetooMullick. 
cceded to his cotintiy and summoned ‘ Why did you sacrifice?* He answered; 
all the Khond^ and told them that * My family were sick. A bam fell. nn- 
*Mr. B. has- ipven me permission to awares on my wife, and she died; a 
-sacrifice six victims, and my whole tiger devoured my buffalo; and another 
body is affected with leprosy, on ac- woman died in childbirth; and 1 also 
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And for a while the tide of success was turned in his 
favor. In May, 1844, he was able officially to report to 
the Madras authorities : “ I have the high satisfaction to 
state that the great season of sacrifice is past, and that 
there has been no apparent tendency to sacrifice, in any 
part of the Khond country of Goorasur.” 

So far as the Goomsur tribes were concerned, Mac- 
pherson’s success was well-nigh complete. But now arose 
the great question of the extension to other tribes of these 
great ameliorative measures. The sacrificing tribes were 
scattered over a portion of the Hill districts of Orissa 
partly under the Madras, and partly under the Bengal Pre- 
sidency.* Macpherson’s authority extended only to the 
former; and in the tracts subordinate to the Bengal 
Government, though efforts had been made to suppress 
the inhuman rite, they had not assumed a sustained 


was dangerously ill.’ Then Gnnda 
Mnllick told me, ‘ What are all these 
sufferings ? Why not sacrifice a victim ? 
I will go and take Sara Bissye’s per- 
mission to offer one, as I have heard 
that he has got permission, from the 
Sircar (British Government) to sacri- 
fice victims?’ Then I told Gunda M. 
that ‘ I have no victims to sacrifice, and 
am unable to go just now. You had 
better go for me.’ Upon M'hich Gunda 
M. said: ‘ You have a piece of land in 
Hodzogher, and I will procure you a 
victim for it ; then sacrifice and get the 
better of your sickness.’ Then Gunda 
M. went to Sam Bissye and related of 
Jetoo's ailment. Sam Bissye stated to 
him, that although the Sircar prevents 
you from sacrifice, donot you relinquish 
it, as that is the most precious medicine, 
and no other medicine i's worth.” 

The moonshee, in another place, thus 
graphically relates, after his own 
fashion, the story of Sam Bissye’s 
seizure:— “While my master sat on a 
chair, the Zemindarry Sherishtador of 
the collector’s cutcherry, the principal 
assistant agent’s magistrate’s nioonshy, 
with Soondersing and myself of the as- 
sistant cutcherry, and several of the 
Sirdars and principal men of the vil- 
lages, Ryots, Peons, &c., standing aroxmd, 
Sam Bissye came np with twenty Peon 


attendants, brought a goat, some oranges 
and yams, to my master, and one rupee 
laid at his feet, and stood before him. 
My master then told Sam Bissye as 
follows: ‘ Government has sent orders 
to suspend you, and you are suspended 
from this day, and to be placed in con- 
finement.’ When Sam Bissye heard 
this, he stood as a post of wood, not 
utteritig a single word, and all those 
present at that moment were piotion- 
less as a flock of sheep, flocked together 
in the evening. Awhile, after every 
one began to disperse, frightened in 
their minds as the same sheep, when a 
tiger gets into the flock and devours a 
large sheep out of it. Thelarge-toothedi 
like a jungle hog, Madara Poricha, who 
was always Sara Bissye’s right arm, was 
also there; but weapons were taken 
from him, and he ordered into confine- 
ment, with Sam Bissye, because he was 
accused of robberies. When the Peons 
went to take them into confinement, 
Sam Bissye told the twenty Peons who 
came with him, * Oh children, come!’ 
But niy master told him that he had 
nothing to do with them, nor they any- 
thing with him.” — [AIS, Correspon- 
dence-l 

* And partly, it might bo added, in 
the Nagpore territory. 
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cHaracter. So the Khonds argued among themselves that 
It was plain the Government had no very strong im- 
pressions on the subject of human sacrifice— that, indeed, 
their desires and intentions respecting the suppression of 
the practice were anything but clearly manifested, and 
that probably, after all, they cared little or nothing about 
the matter. The twoGovernments seemed not to be acting 
in concert with each other, if it were not indeed altogether 
the crotchet of a single inferior officer, whose acts would 
not be supported by the authorities above him. This 
was, indeed, a stumbling-block in the way of the move- 
ments and Macpher^pn represented the difficulty to the 
Government. It was plain that if his labours were to be 
effectual, he should be invested with authority more ex- 
tensive and more defined. Nor were his representations 
without avail. Early in 1845 he was appointed Agent to 
the supreme Government for the suppression of human 
sacrifice and infanticide in the Hill tracts of Orissa, 
Macphersons course was now comparatively easy. 
This authoritative manifestation at once convinced the 
tribes what was the will of the supreme Government. 
Armed, therefore, ■with these new powers, and sur- 
rounded by the prestige of authority, the Khond Agent 
stepped at once across the boundary and began to extend 
his effort to the tribes inhabiting the great district of 
Bead, under the Bengal Presidency. They had been 
watching with intense interest the progress of the great 
experiment that had been going on in Goomsur. Moved 
by a strong spirit of inquiiy, they had crossed the border, 
attended the Goomsur councils, mixed familiarly with the 
proselytes, and received from them distinct ideas of the 
advantages of the relationship subsisting between them 
and the British Agent. The new light, indeed, had 
already broken in upon the mind of the Boad tribes. 
They not only understood the nature of the change, but 
they clearly saw its advantages. They saw how peaceful 
and prosperous the country had become, and how happily 
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their neighbours lived under the reformation. There was 
a great living argument, indeed, better than all theories 
and speculations, in support of the advocated change. 
The Goomsur tribes had ceased to defile their hands 
with the sacrificial blood of their fellow-creatures ; and 
yet there had been two unusually healthy seasons, and 
two unusually abundant harvests. Providence, in this, 
had wrought mightily for us. The Bead tribes viewed 
the result with wondering admiration. They called us 
Boora Penpu’s people — -the agents of the God of Light — 
and believed that superhuman power was in the hands of 
the people who had done such things. The wrath of the 
Earth-Goddess, it was clear, could not avail against us. 

It was Macpherson’s wont, I believe, in all his argu- 
ments with these poor people, to deal tenderly with the 
abomination of human sacrifice, rather as a religious 
error than as a great practical crime. He did not fail, 
indeed, to tell them that other nations had, at different 
periods of time, clung to a belief in the efficacy of human 
blood as a means of propitiation, but that as those nations 
had advanced in civilisation, they had abjured the false 
faith, and abandoned the pernicious practice. And he 
especially dwelt upon the fact that our own nation, once 
sunk in darkness and barbarism, had practised the un- 
hallowed rite ; but that since we had abandoned and 
denounced it, we had become the kings of the earth. 
These arguments were now repeated to the Boad tribes, 
and listened to with marked respect.* 

In the mean while, in the Goomsur country, the (^rown 
was set upon the great reformation, and a brilliant inci- 
dent inaugurated the appointment of the Khond Agent. 
On a given day, the entire body of the Khond tribes pre- 
pared, in their several villages, publicly to perform a 
Simultaneous ceremony of final abjuration of their murder- 
worship, and their adoption of the religion of the God of 

.. * Ets ofily fiur, however, to say that tended that it was not impossible that, 
Ine Kbon^ wete, by no nteapa wanting by reason of tlieir sacrifices, all the 
. inpolemioti adto>ith(®s8, fbey con- world hadrboen saved. 
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Light. And now the tribes of the non-sacri 
really believed that the feformation was cor 
^rmanent, and began to associate with them a 

Ihey were no J 

water, and using the same fire ; a 
erring ones, f 
Then the Bead tribes, 
grossed in the Gooinsur r 
example of their neighbours. 

along they had been in error that 

false but that a change was now 


longer polluted by drinking 

j same fire ,* and they welcomed the 
tuliy and unreservedly, into their own fold. 

, seeing how matters had pro- 
country, prepared to follow the 
5. They declared, not that, all 
j their worship had been 
imposed upon them by 
Taking, therefore, so- 
great distinctive doctrine of their 
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whom he had distinct cognisance. Macpherson held in 
his hand an authenticated list of some hundreds of Boad 
victims, but the Bajah still continued to protest that he 
could do no more with the tribes. 

So Macpherson appealed to the assembled Boad chiefs, 
who had heard the Rajah’s declaration. He had brought 
with him some of the ablest and most zealous of his prose- 
lytes, and he now called upon the people of the other dis- 
trict to hear what the men from Goomsur had to say of 
the great change wHch^had been effected, W 
earnestly the converts bore witness for the truth. Elo- 
quent and striking were their enunciations. But the 
Boad chiefs declared that they needed not this evidence 
to convince them. They had crossed the border them- 
selves, and seen with their own eyes the grand results of 
the reformation. They knew all that the Goomsur men 
advanced. They admitted, too, that the great oblation of 
which I have spoken was intended to be a final act of 
sacrifice, and they declared their willingness to surrender 
all the victims in their hands. And in the course of a few 
days a hundred and seventy were in Macpherson’s camp. 

In the mean while Macpherson had given the Boad 
tribes a specimen of the manner in which he assisted the 
Goomsur Khonds to settle their internal disputes. A day 
was spent in the investigation of a difficult case. And the 
adjudication was so satisfactory, that one of the staunchest 
of the opponents of the proposed reform cried, “ISTow we 
understand the magic by which the Goomsur Khonds have 
been gained.” 

Finding the Boad Khonds were in this satisfactory state 
of mind, and always desiring to practise as little inter- 
ference as possible, Macpherson now prepared to withdraw 
across the border, and to leave the rest to be worked out 
by the Rajah. But it soon appeared that this man, 
wrought upon by evil advisers, was bringing all his secret 
influence to bear upon the count^acrion of the Agent’s 
^ designs. He ipread k report that it was Macpherson’s 
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intention first to disarm, then to tax them, and to reduce 
them to a general condition of servility identical with 
that of the Khonds of the plains. The horror of this 
loss of liberty was great. It was intended by the in- 
sidious circulation of the report, to incite the Khonds to 
rebellion; and by these, and similar representations, he in- 
duced them to demand back the victims they had surren- 
dered. Victims no longer, for their atoning efficacy had 
been destroyed— their sacred character profaned— -they 
were given up to the Kajah. The responsibility of their 
safety, and the onus of this retrograde movement, were 
thrown upon him ; but, indeed, without this protection 
they would have been safe. There was no fear after this 
pollution of their being sent to the stake. 

Fearing that he might be visited by the displeasure 
of the British Government, the Rajah, now declared his 
willingness to co-operate zealously with Macpherson. But 
a storm was impending over the country. Rebellion was 
breaking out on both sides of him. The people were 
rising both in Ungool and in Goomsur. These move- 
ments were unconnected with the question of Meriah 
sacrifice ; but it devolved upon Macpherson to super- 


intend, in his political capacity, the operations which 


then became necessary. And here the inquirer, who up 
to, this time has been intent on tracing only the beneficent 
measures of a British officer engaged in an honorable 
waidare, as the champion of civilisation and humanity, 
with barbarism, cruelty, and Superstition, finds himself 
plunged at once into a sea of troubled controversy from 
which he hastens to extricate himself. The disturbances 
in Ungool and Goomsur brought new actors upon the 
scene. The political and military authorities came into 
collision. General Dyce, wffio commanded the troops, 
ordered Macpherson put of the couptry, and sent in a 
string of charges against him. Sir. Herbert Maddoclr, 
who was then .Deputy-Govemqr of Bengal, stnd President 
of the -Council, ^ismi^sedi Macpherson and all his assist- 
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antSj down to the lowest native servant of the Mission,* 
and with that his connexion with the Khonds, for whom 
he had done so much, was brought precipitately to a close. 

I make no comment on these things. It is sufficient 
to state that one of the ablest of the Company’s civil 
servantsf was commissioned to inquire into the charges 
against Maepherson-— the substance of which was that 
his maladministration had driven the people to rebellion, 
and was keeping it alive among the tribes— and that the 
result of the inquiry was a most honorable acquittal 
upon every charge, ‘‘ Captain Maepherson,” said the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, has, with a very little ex- 
ception, cleared himself and his administration of all 
General Dyce’s accusations and he would have taken 
an opportunity of evincing his undiminished confidence 
in Maepherson, had he not been compelled, by ill health, 
to return to Europe. That justice was rendered to the 
two assistants of the Ehond Agency, Dr. GadenheadJ 

* It •vTQulcl seem, however,, that Sir sumption of the extensive Zemindarry 
'Herbert Maddoek had resolved on of Sumbhulpore, was selected for the 
Maepherson’s removal before General important and delicate task of bringing 
Dyce’s charges had been received. its rude and turbulent population under 

t Mr. John Peter Grant. the immediate authority of the Govem- 

J When, in 1844, Gapt. Maepherson ment. That duty he executed so as to 
was driven bj- sickness from liis post, command the entire approbation of his 
Dr. John Cadenhead, of the Madras ofiBcial superiors, while, by his unceasing 
army, was ai)pointed to act for him, devotion to the interests of the people, 
and carried on the Ehond work for alike in the lines of public and of pri- 
above twelve months with entire sue- vate duty, he gained in an extraordinary 
cess. At the close of the inq^uiry re- degree their confidence and afiEcction. 
ferred to, the supreme Government Amongst his works of private benevo- 
adopted the following estimate, formed lenee may be noticed the institution of 
by the Commissioner of Dr. Cadea- a school, wliich opened in April, 1850, 
head’s recent conduct and services: — with seven pupils, who soon increased 
“ During the whole of this period of to sixty, including youths of the liighesfc 
three months and a half, from the first families in the district. The sptem of 
outbreak in Gullory, he was constantly, Uiition was that of Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, 
in good health or in bad health, scouring On Dr. Cadenhead’s death, the inha- 
these unwholesome jungles and hills, bitants of Sumbhulpore petitioned the 
accompanying the troops in all their Government to maintain the school, 
movements, and present with them in The Commissioner warmly seconded 
every action; ..... and my opinion of thek petition, “not only for the direct 
those proceedings is, that they were good which would accrue from the per- 
couducted with rare spirit and energy, manent establishment of the school 
and with great skill, and that they re- under Government patronage, but as a 
fleet great credit on the conductor of monument of the active and charac- 
them.” teristic benevolence of the founder.” 

Dr. Cadenhead was afterwards ap- . The G-overnment immediately appor- 
pointed principal assistant in the South- tioned the sum of 240f. per annum for 
West fiivntier agency, and od the as- its efficient maintenance. 
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and Lieutenant Pinkney, by immediately appointing them 
to offices of equal responsibility. 

But although Macpherson had been removed from 
office, and soon after the conclusion of the investigation 
into his proceedings he was driven home by the warnings 
of a constitution shattered by long residence in the 
Khond country, the good that he had done lived after 
him. It does not seem that, during the disturbances 
which rent the country, his proselytes fell back into their 
old errors, and resorted to their old evil practices. The 
Khond agency survived, though Macpherson had been 
recalled j and Colonel Campbell, who had long been em- 
ployed in that part of the country, was appointed to fill his 
place. The good work is going on, under diminished diffi- 
culties, towards a prosperous conclusion. It was obviously, 
indeed, a work of which the beginning may almost be 
said to be also the middle and the end. The Khonds 
offered human sacrifices because they believed that in no 
other way they could propitiate the Earth-Goddess, and 
that their failure to lay these dreadful offerings at her 
feet would be visited with the infliction of the most 
terrible calamities to which humanity is exposed. The 
premier pas w^as everything in such a case. “ The first 
operations,” it is truly said by Colonel Campbell, “ among 
a wild and strange people, always the most difficult and 
the most hazardous, having been successful, those of suc- 
ceeding seasons, if the same principles are adhered to, 
are mere gleanings.”^ The sacrificing Khonds had 
made the terrible experiment, and yet the earth had 
yielded her increase with unwonted prodigality,, and the 
pestilence, which walketh in the darkness, had never been 
so idle before. And the result was, that in the minds of 
all the intelligent men in the > Khond districts — and the 


Khonds were by no means wanting in in igence — the 

Colonel fhtnrihellto stHtf/Hne (Sovtrnm^. IS&Ai' 










onmipotence of Tari I^ennu, tlie Earth-Goddess, saiili 
down into a delusion and a sham.’’^ 

Bnt although the way was smoothed hy these initial 
successes for all suhseq[uent efforts, the later operations 
in the Khond country ought not to he passed over With 
this brief incidental notice. Colonel damphell, as I 
have said, has been carrymg on, with undiminished 
success, the good work commenced by Macpherson. 
He has pushed on his inquiries and exerted his autho- 
rity among tribes unvisited by his predecessor, and the 
result of each new visit to the hiUs, in succeeding cold 
seasons, has been a progressive 'diminution in the ex- 
tent of the great crime/ Tribe after tribe has yielded 
to the good influences of the Christian officer, f Victims 
have been brought in; pledges have been subscribed; 
and the promises which have been freely made have 
been faitlffully performed. The last report of the Agent 
for the suppression of the Meriah sacrffice contains the 
most cheering evidence of the progress of the good 
work ; and it may reasonably be hoped that a few more 
years of continued activity, animated by the same hu- 
manity and intelligence, will see the utter extinction of 

* The Court of Directore Matched illustration of tlje character of his pro- 
these proceedings with the gfsaieSt in- ceedings and the dilBculties wliich he 
terest, and wrote out to recojnmenid has overcome. One of the tribes re- 
tbc same mild, conciUatory measures garding his approa<di with fear and sus- 
as Cleveland and OVans had prosecuted picioi), “I used my best endeavours,” 
with such good success. « We would he says, “ for sever^ days to undeceive 
recall to your recollection,” they said, these wild people, but tliey either did 
“ the hapiiy effects produced at a for- not comprehend me, or there was some 
iner period by the benevolent and underhand influence at work which I 
judicious arrangements of Mr, Cleve- could not detect. After repeated tlireats 
land, the then Collector of Bhaugul- and demonstrations, emboldened by the 
pore, to effect the civilisation of the Hill smallness of the force at my disposal 
tribes of that district, Avho bear a strong and excited by liquor, about three hun- 
resemblance in many particulars .to the dred of them attacked my camp, shout- 
barbarous -tribes in the Goorasur coun- ing and yelling more like demons than 
try. Siniilar measures have also been men, supported by as many more, utter- 
.successfully pursued to improve the ing cries of encouragement from the 
condition of - the various Bhqel tribes rocks and jungle which surrounded the 
in different parts of our territory.”—-, camp, but a steady and resolute advance 
[^ourt’s Letter^' June 16, 1847. MS, soon drove them off) a few shots over 
Jtecords,'] their 'heads, whicX did no harA com- 

t I must give at least one extract pleted the rout, and we pursued .them 
from Colonel CampbRira liwt report^ in rapidly over the mountains till> they 
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tlie barbarous rite tlirougbout all tbe tracts ot tbe 
Orissan 


were lost in the jungle dells on the other 
side. The next day delegates arrived 
from the several villages of the confede- 
ration, and the day_ following, all came, 
made their submission, deliiiered up 
their Meriahs, entered into the usual 
agreement to. forsake the sacrifice of 
human beings feMver; confidence \va3 
established, and my camp was crowded 
with our late foes, gazing with astonish- 
ment at all they saw. The whole popu- 
lation of the neighbouring Mootahs, in- 
cluding those of Cliinna Kimedyi were 
intensely watching the result of the 
struggle at ljurabragaum, the success- 
ful termination of which exercised a 
most favorable influence on the proceed- 
ings wliich followed in the large Mootah 
of Sirdapore.” 

* The following passageTrom Colonel 


Campbell’s report, touching upon the 
subject of the colonisation of the res- 
cued Meriah. victims, to whom grants of 
land were made by Government, vrill 
he read with considerable interest: — 
“ The several Meriali families settled as 
cultivators in Gooinstir, are doing very 
well—about a third of the number 
(those originally established) have this 
year, for the first time, paid the rent of 
their land. Erom a third the full 
amount was collected; but remitted to 
support them till next harvest and for 
seed; and a third or more, recently 
settled, are maintained at the expense 
of the state. By the next harvest I an- 
ticipate that nearly all will be in a con- 
dition to support themselves.” — [Co/one/ 
Campbell to the Supreme Government, 
April 12, 1852. 3iS. Jieeords.'] 
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CHAPTER IV. 

® Origin-General Features of 

EuIp Suttee under the Moguls— Its fre 

Kme-First idea of its Suppression-Lord Amherst 7 

t)anv?Spr® Instructions of the Court of Directs 
in the the British I 

In the preceding chapters I have endea^ 
the maimer m wlijeii the energies an 
Uiitish officers in India have been put for 
Baton of savage tribes inhabiting tracts of, 
mder our rule, within comparatively re, 
Indian history, and not subjected to the 1 
trative system embraced by the Eemilal 
tmuation of this interesting inquiry, I°pro] 
the two following chapters to the consider 
specific measm-ea of the same Iniraaiiisine 
confined to any particular tract of country 
the_ suppression of those abominations c 
^righteousness, engrafted upon the social 
he co-imtry, which generation after, genei 
ridden ^ndoos, in their ignorance and < 



sinless, iupid jewels among w^en. 
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ordaio^d it not. Constructively he legislated against it. 
All that can be said positively on the subject is, that it 
was an ancient custom handed down to the present 
generation of Hindoos, from remote periods centuries 
before Christ. 

Little more is known about it than this. But many 
conjectures have been hazarded. It has been suggested 
by some that the custom was instituted to check an hi 
habit common among Hindoo wives, who were, it is 
said, addicted to the vice of poisoning their husbands. 
Others attribute it, in no small measure, to the selfish- 
ness of surviving relatives eager to- possess themselves of 
the widow’s share of the inheritance. Then, again, it is 
said to be only the unhappy result of the degradation 
to which the Hindoo widow is reduced — a cruel escape 
from the miseries of a more cruel existence. These are 
different shapes assumed by the expediency-side of the 
question. But more tolerant interjrretatioiis are not 
wanting f and charity sometimes assxmies that it is an 
enthusiastic desire to win Heaven for her lord and for 
herself J that guides the Hindoo widow to the funeral 
pile of the departed. 

Of course it has a traditional origin. Every atrocity and 
absurdity in Hindooisin has some sort of traditional 
origm. It is said of Suttee, that on the demise of the 
:^ortal part of Brahma, his wives, inconsolable in their 
misery, determined not to survive him, and biunt them- 
selves with his corpse — that the wives of the chief 
Rajahs and other great personages followed this heroic 
example — and that the eaily Brahmins gave currency to 



the i^nvilege of dying in the- same heroic style, and Suttee 
became engrafted on the customs of the Gentoos. But 
for all this, it can hardly be said that widow-burning 
was ever a national custom. At no time has the practice 
been so frequent as to constitute more than an exception 
to the general rule of self-preseiwation. Still, even in 
this exceptional state, it was something very horrible and 
deplorable in Christian eyes, and something* to be sup- 
pressed, if suppression were possible, by a Christian go- 
vernment established in a heathen land. 

But horrible and deplorable as was the practice, even 
a Christian writer may say, that there was often an un- 
earthly grandeur in the bearing of the deluded woman, 
which filled the spectator with scarcely less of admiration 
than of pity. You saw a young woman — one, in our 
eyes, perhaps, a little more than a child--~ascend, with 
heavenly composure, the funeral pile of her husband,' and 
with an unaltered countenance resign herself to a cruel 
death. You saw her calmly and gracefully performing 
the last^ offices due to the dead, and the last courtesies 
to the living; serenely decorathig her person, as for a 
bridal, and in an unbroken voice repeating the foimulas 
of prayer dictated by the unpitying priests ; then walking 
with steady tread aromid the pyre^ mounting it without 
a shudder of fear, and perishing without a murmur. No 
nmrtyr, m the giund old tmies of Apostolic Christianity, 
chexl wuth a nobler fortitude, than often did these unhappy 
women, under the curse of a degrading superstition. But 
It was not always in tliis yrise. Sometimes the miserable 
victim went feeble, ri-embling, in a state of pitiable reluct- 
_the fimeral pile, was forced upon the sacrificial 
aggots y the bamboos of the by-standers, and held 
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down among tlie flames, wliile tlie noise of tlie surround- 
ing drums and the sliouts of the spectators drowned the 
shrieks of the wretched woman, as the - flames gathered 
closely and destroyingly around her. 

There are not many of my readers who have not pe- 
[ rused, in some volume of travels, or of etlmological rc- 

' search, a touching narrative of the self-immolation of a 

; Hindoo widow. I have a pile of books before me, from 

j any one of which I might take a fitting illustration j but 

5 I do not know any better than the following, which is 

given in old Mr. Holwell’s tracts. The incident here 
; narrated occurred more than a century ago, “ at the 

Company’s factory in Cossimbazaar, in the time of Sir 
i Francis Eussell’s chi efship.” The author and several 

5 other gentlemen of the factory were present, and the 

i details were written down at the time. ‘‘At five of the 

i clock on the morning of the 4th of February, 1742-43,” 

I thus runs the story, “ died Earn Chiind Pundit, of the 

? Mahratta tribe, aged twenty-eight years ; his widow (for 

I he had but one “wife), aged between seventeen and 

[ eighteen, as soon as he expired, disdaining to Avait the 

time alloAved her for reflection, immediately declared to 
!’ the Brdimins and Avitnesses present her resolution to 

i burn. As the family was of no small consideration in 

I Cossimbazaar, and her relations left no argument to dis- 

^ suade her from it, Lady Eussell, AAoth the tenderest 

; humanity, sent her several messages to the same purpose j 

; the infant state of her children (tAVo girls and a boy, the 

j eldest not four years of age), and the terrors and pain of 

I the death she sought, AAmre painted to her in the strongest 

i and most lively coloring. She Avas deaf to all. She 

I gratefully thanked Lady Eussell, and sent her Avord she 

: had now nothing to live for, but recommended her chil- 

I dren to her protection. MTien the torments of burning 

Avere urged in terrorem to her, she, Avith a resolved and 
calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and held it 
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ttere a considerable time ; sbe tben with one hand put 
fire in the pahn of the other, sprinkled incense on it, and 
fumigated the Brahmins. The consideration of her chil- 
dren left destitute was again urged to her. She replied 
that ‘ He who made them would take care of them.’ 
She was at last given to understand she should not be 
permitted to bum ; this for a short space seemed to give 
her deep affliction, but soon recollecting herself, she 
told them death was in her power, and that if she 
was not allowed to bum, according to the principles 
of her caste, she would starve herself. Her friends, 
finding her thus peremptory and resolved, were 
obliged at last to assent. The body of the deceased 
was carried down to the water’s side early the following 
morning. The widow followed about ten o’clock, accom- 
panied by three very principal Brahmins, her children, 
parents, and relations, and a numerous concourse oi 
people. The order of leave for her burning did not 
arrive till after one o’clock, and it was then brought 
down by one of the Soubah’s own officers, who had 
orders to see that she burnt voluntarily. The time they 
waited for the order was employed in praying with the 
Brahmins and washing in the Ganges. As soon as it 
arrived, she retired and stayed for the space of half an 
hour in the midst of her female relations, amongst whom 
was her mother. She then divested herself of her 
bracelets and other ornaments and tied them in a cloth, 
which hung hke an apron before her, and was conducted 
by her female relations to one comer of the pile. On the 
pile was an arched arbor, formed of dry sticks, boughs, 
and leaves, open only at one end to admit her entrance. 
In this the body of the deceased was deposited, his head 
at the end opposite the opening. At the comer of the 
pile to which she had been conducted, the Brahmins had 
made a small fire, rohhd which she and the three 
. Bralynnis sat for some minutes. One of them, gave into 
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her hand a leaf ^of the hale-tree (the wood commonly 
consecramd to form part of the Wal pile), with 

^ P into the fire; one 

of the others gave her a. second leaf, which she held over 
the flame, •while he dropped three times some ghee on it 
which melted and fell into the fire (these two operations 
wepi^aratoiy ^bols of her approaching disolution 
4 .Z ^ whilst they were performing this, the 

hird read to her some portions of the Augh 

to7^mh Bhade^ and asked her some questions, to which she 
answered with a steady and serene countenance ; but the 
no^e w^ so great we could not understand what she 
said, although we were within a yard of her. These 
over, she was led with great solemnity three times round 
the pile, the Brahmins reading before her; when she 
came the tM time to the small fire, she stopped, took 
her rings off her toes and fingers and put them to her 
other ornaments; here she took a solemn majestic leave 

relations; afler which one 
of the Brahimns dipped a large wick of cotton in some 
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assumed her seat, can only be conceived, for words can- 
not convey a just idea of her. The pile being of com- 
bustible matters, the supporters of the roof were presently 
consumed and in tumbled upon her.” 

Simply and truthfully told, and with an authenticity 
of detail, abundantly corroborated by other narrators, 
this story may be taken a fitting iQustration of the 
miholy practice as it existed under the Mahomedan 
Governments, and for too many years under our own. 
But the account is less curious in itself than it is for the 
comments which accompany it — comments which exhibit 
the state of feeling among English gentlenien before the 
conquest of Bengal regarding a practice at once so dread- 
ful and so absurd. “ If we view,” says Mr. Holwell, “ these 
women in a just light, we shall think more candidly of 
them, and confess that they act upon heroic as well as 
upon rational and pious principles ;” and then he pro- 
ceeds to show how their “ ideas are raised to a soothing 
degree of dignity befitting angelic beings.” “ Although 
these principles,” he adds, “ are in general so diametri- 
cally contrary to the prevailing spirit and genius of our 
fair countrywomen, who (fiom a happy train of educa- 
tion) in captivating amusements and "dissipation find 
charms sufficient in this world to engage their wishes for 
a perpetual residence in it, yet we will depend upon 
their natural gdodneskof heart, generosity, and candor, 
that they will, in future, look, on these, their 
sisters of the creation, in a more favorable and consistent 
light than probably they have hitherto done ; and not 
deem that action an infatTiation which results from prin- 
ciple. Let them also recollect that their own histor}' 
affords illustrious examples in both sexes of voluntary 
sacrifices by fire- because they would not subscribe even 
to a different mode of professing the same faith.” There 
was little hope for the suppression of Suttee, whilst the 
question was ai'gued in this manner by , the most intelli- 
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gent bf the Company’s ser?aiits. TJie practice, however 
was not always so regarded as one based upon angelic 
principles to be respected by Christian men Mr Hoi 
well himself admits that » there have been instances 
known when the victim has by Europeans been forcibly 
rescued from the pile. It is currently said and believed 
(how truly we will not aver) that the wife of Mr. Job 
Chamock was by him snatched from this sacrifice.” 

I have said that this practice of Suttee has never been 
anythmg more than an exceptional abomination. It 
never has been universal throughout India—never in any 
locality has it been general ‘‘It never,” says Elphin- 
stone, “occurs to the south of the river Kishna; and 
mider the Bombay presidency, includihg the former 
sovereignty of the Brahmin Peishwas, it amounts to 
tliirty-two in a year. In the rest t)f the Beckan it is 
probably more rare.”* Mr. Forbes, who Hved during 
the greater part of his life in Western India, and mixed 
l^gely with the people, says that he never saw a Suttee. 
In Bengal and Hindostan Proper, it has been more com- 
mon-r— I believe, that in no part of the country has the 
abomination flourished more than in ’ the immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Under the Mahomedan Governments the practice of 
Suttee seems at least to have been tolerated. Akbar, it 
is true, discountenanced it, and by something more effec- 
tual than empty words. His abhorrence of the cruel rite 
was expressed by an act of personal interference. On one 
occasion when other means had faded to save a doomed 
widow from the funeral pile, he rode out to the place of 
cremation and carried her off on his horse. But it does 
not seem that his successors exhibited any like noble in- 
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stances of liumanity. The Hindoos were compelled to 
obtain the permission of the Mahomedan officers before 
a ^vidoTV proceeded to the sacrifice j but this permission 
was never withheld. It seems, indeed, to have been a 
source of profit to the local authorities. The Mussulman 
governors had their pickings before the Brahmins came 
in for their share. It seems, however, that some com- 
punctions bubbled up in the midst of their cupidity, or 
that they made a pretence of endeavouring to dissuade 
the wretched creature from burning herself^ for Taver- 
nier says, “The governor, finding that no persuasion 
will alter the woman’s resolution, but more especially 
perceiving by the signs which Ms secretary makes Mm 
that he h^ received the coin, in a surly manner gives the 
woman leave, bidding the devil take her and all her 
kindred.” . , .. . 

And, practically, fox a great many years, it must be 
admitted, this was our own mode of dealing with the 
evil. We let the women bum according to their piea- 
sure— or according to the pleasure of their firieuida— or 
according to the pleasure of the priesthood. Indeed, we 
officially recognised the right of these poor people to 
destroy themselves by issuing regulations against the 
compifisory perfQrmance of the ceremony. A circulai’ 
order of the Mzamut Adawlut^ of Bengal set forth the 
particular circumstances under which the performance of 
Suttee would be illegal in the British provinces, and so 
recognised its general legality. The result, as might be 
expected, was that the abomination steadily increased.t 

♦ April 10,1810. Mr, Harrington, the policy pnrsned by the two Govern- 
in a tninutc, dated Feb. 18, 1827, eajrg meats for the purpose of checking 
that Mr. H. Colebrooke prepared this Suttee. Tlie supreme Govornment 
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one opinion regarding tlie duty or tTie expediency of 
authoritative interference with a custom hallowed at 
least by tune. Many doubted and wavered — were 
timid and irresolute — ^unwilling to take the initiative and 
recommend the withdrawal of the constructive sanction 
which had been given to the ceremonial murder of 
Hindoo women. But the Court of Directors had for 
some time been brooding over this painful subject — 
“ the killing,” as they described it, “ the killing (and that 
in the most horrid mode) of an individual at the desire 
of the party slam a. great movement had taken place 
among them and clearly perceiving their duty, as a 
Christian Government, they did not hesitate to declare 
their righteous convictions, and to endeavour to secure 
their practical enforcement. “ It is undeniable,” they 
wrote, “ that in tolerating the practice, under any regu- 
lations or restrictions whatsoever, you tolerate what, you 
haye virtually forbidden in those regulations, and afford 
the natives grounds for concluding that the practice of 
Suttee was to be excepted from their operation.” 

They then proceeded to state the ground on which 
they believed that the toleration of the practice might he 
withdrawn. They urged — Istly. That Suttee is* not 
founded on or enjoined hy any Hindoo law, and is only 
recommended, not enjoined, by the Shnstres ; and as to 
the law, it is, on the contrary, continnally discouraged by 
their most eminent and venerated lawgiver, Menu, whose 
decree for the guidance of widows is thus translated by 
Sir W. Jones. “Let a widow emaciate her body by 
living voluntarily upon pine-flowers, roots, and fruits, and 
let her not when her lord is deceased even pronounce 
' the name of another man. Let her continue until death 
forgetting all injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
Jill sexisual pleasure, and cheerfiilly practising the incom- 
partMe rules of virtue, which have* been foEowed by 
8U^ were devoted to one only husband,” &c. 
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2ndly. That other barbarous customs and unknomi 
Hindoo practices had been prohibited without dangerous 
consequences — .without even exciting disaffection or 
murmur. Srdly. That the British Government having 
ceased to recognise the impurity of Brahmins without any 
evil consequences, there could be no ground for sup- 
posing that the abolition of Suttee would have an ill 
effect. 4thly. That there is a great difference of opinion 
on the subject of Suttee among the Hindoos— that it is 
discountenanced among the upper and educated classes 
— ^that in some districts it is unknown, and in others of 
rare occurrence. 5thly. That the practice was not per- 
mitted by the Foreign States when they held power and 
territory in India. 

And lastly, say the Court, “ which we think in itseli 
conclusive of the practicability of abolishing the practice, 
or, at least, of the safety with which it might be prohi- 
bited, that in many instances it has been actually and 
effectually prevented from taking place, without exciting 
even a murmur, by either direct interference on the part 
of the local authority, or by refusal of permission, or by a 
procedure similar to that which was adopted by the cri- 
minal judge of . the Zillah of Masulipatam as we have 
recently noticed,” 

Tliis was written in 1824. Lord Amherst was then 
Governor-General of India. There were some very able 
men aroimd him, and there were, too, some very able 
men on the Sudder bench. The question now to be 
submitted to them, and to all the leading civil and po- 
litical officers in the three presidencies, was one of the 
deepest interest and the most pressing importance. Called 
upon to express freely their opinions, they enunciated 
their views upon aU its religious and legal, its social and 
political bearing ; and never^, perhaps before or since, 
has any question of Indian policy been so thoroughly 
sifted and so minutely explored. I ccm only afford to 
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give a few niustrations of the varied opinions wMcli were 
recorded in response to the inquiries then instituted by 
the supreme Government. 

Foremost among those who recorded a strong opinion 
in favor of the withdrawal of all authoritative sanction 
of the cruel rite was Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the 
judges of the Sudder. “ There would be no discontent,” 
he wrote,* “no disturbance — ^no general disturbance, 
certainly, anywhere; and if any local and partial disturb- 
ance occurred it might be put down as easily as any 
breach of, the peace. Our native military, were it neces- 
sary to call them in, would assist as readily on this as on 
any other occasion. . . . . I sincerely hope that this foul 
stain will be removed from the Company’s Government 
before its final exphation, supposed to be near at hand. 
.... So long as having the power we want the will, or 
having the power and the will, we want the energy to 
abolish it, it may be fairly doubted whether we are de 
jure rulers of the country.” 

Mr. Alexander Ross, another judge of the Suader — 
a man of a benevolent and thoTightfiil nature, whose 
quiet manner and retiring habits were the exterior of 
moral courage and resolution of a very high order, thus 
wrote with reference to the report which had been 
called for from the Nizamut Adawliit — “ In the report 
on Suttee now to be submitted to Government, I think 
the Court should again urge its total abolition. . . . 

My opinion is that an enactment prohibiting the sacrifice 
of Suttee would be regarded by the native army with 
'nearly total indifference, as the civil enactments of the 
Government generally are.” 

Another judge of the Sudder, Mr. R. H. Rattray, 
when called upon for his opinion, boldly declared that 
he recommended the authoritative suppression of Suttee, 
and was prepared personally to give effect to- his recom- 

* SJOV. 1, 1826. 
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mendatioH. “ I would have,” lie wrote,* “ a regiila- 
tion prepared with a studied perspicuity, explainmg 
in simple hut forcible language the religious, the 
moral, and the legal grounds upon which this rite, 
abhorrent to God and man, could no longer be tole- 
rated; and by this enactment I would abolish the 
sacrifice at once and for ever. I would not recommend 
for execution by others what I should shrink &om or 
evade myself. If this danger be apprehended, and as 
an executive officer my personal services can aid this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, I am as ready 
to support it as I am to urge the measm’e; but I 
maintain that nothing is necessary to its accomplish- 
ment but the expressed fiat of the ruling power.” 

But there were able and conscientious men in the 
Company’s service at this time, who douhted the ex- 
pediency of any comprehensive measure for the au- 
thoritative extinction of Suttee in the Oompany^s 
domains. At the beginning of 1827, Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, one of the most distinguished and experienoed 
administrators in the country, drew up an elaborate 
minute, in wiiich he recommended that experiments 
should be made in the first instance in the Fon- 
llegulation Provinces. About the same time 
Harrington, w’^lio fuUy concurred in this suggestion, 
drew up a Begulation, declaring the inhuman practice 
of burniug or burying alive the widow^s of deceased 
Htudoos, to be illegal and punishable by our criminal 
courts. He did not believe that the time had yet 
come when publicity could be given to such an order, 
hut he submitted it for future consideration. About 
the same time Mr, 0. B. Elliott, after expressing a 
very strong opinion regarding the iniquity and ille- 
gality of the custom, recommended that the experi- 

* August 26 , 1828 . 
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ment of abolition should be made in the Ceded and 
Conquered ProyinceSj because the practice was com- 
paratively rare in that part of the country, whilst it 
was life in Bengal.. 

Upon a review of aE the opinions that had been laid 
before him, Lord Amherst came to the mortifying 
conclusion that it would not be wise to authorise any 
direct interference with a hoary custom which the 
priesthood had an immediate interest in maintaining 
inviolate. It appeared to him that the wisest course 
would be to trust to the progress of education, and to 
leave Suttee to die a natural death. I ayn not pre- 
pared, he wrote, in March, 1827, “ to recommend an 
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will produce the happy effect of a gradual diimuution, 
aud at uo very distaut period the final extinction of 
the barharous rite of Suttee.”^ 

But the period of Lord Amherst’s tenure of office 
was fast drawing to a close. Before the year in which 
this minute was written had expired, his successor was 
occupying the vice-regal chair. The high moral courage 
of Lord William Bentinck faced the abomination with- 
outf shrinking. He knew that it was his duty, as a 
Christian statesman, to incur some risk with so great 
an object before him as the emancipation of the 
country from the cruel slavery ■which an interested 
priesthood had long riveted iTj)on it. But he did not 
fling himself hastily and heedlessly into the good work. 
He advanced with energy, but with caution. He 
sought the opinions of all qualified to declare them- 
selves with authority on the subject; and having 
weighed these opinions — ^many they were and most 
conflicting — ^he deliberately formed his own. One 
thing he knew, which greatly encouraged and sustained 
him. The' Court of Directors had, some time before, 
spoken out in plain, unmistakeable language, clearly 
enunciating their views of this great question, and 
combating all the arguments that could be adduced 
against the abolition of the rite. The Governor-General, 
therefore, if he had not before leaving England re- 
ceived the instructions of the Court, or listened to 
their reeonuuondations, knew that he would he sup- 
ported by the home autborities if he struck a blow at 
the abomination. He did not needlessly protract Ms 
investigations, or hesitate when once he was in a 
position to decide. So before the year 1829 had worn 
to a close, an act was passed in the Council Chamber, 
proMbiting, under striugent penal enactments, the 

* Minute of Lord Amherst, AprU 10, 1825, Pvhlished Papers. 
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practice of Suttee throughout the provinces subject to 
our rule. The importance of the measure induces me 
to give the Eegulation entire : 

A Megulation for declaring tJie practice of Suttee, or of burning or 
}}wrging alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, and punisTialde hg the 
(Criminal Courts. Passed bg'the Governor- General in Council on 
ike 4ith Pecemher, 1829 . 

The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindoos, is revolting to the feelings of human nature. 
It is nowhere enjoined by the religion of the Hindoos as an im- 
perative duty; on the contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a vast majority of people throughout India the practice is 
not kept up or observed. In some extensive districts it does not 
exist; in those in which it has been most frequent, it is notorious 
that in many instances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated 
which have been shocking to the Hindoos themselves, and in 
their eyes unlawful and wicked. The measures hitherto adopted 
to discourage and prevent such acts have failed of success, and the 
Governor-General in Council is deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that the abuses in que.stioa cannot be effectually put an 
end to without abolisbing the practice altogether. Actuated by 
these considerations, the Governor-General in Council— without 
intending to depart from one of the first and most important prin- 
ciples of the system of British government in India, that all classes 
of the people be secure in the observance of their religious usages, 
so long as that system can be adhered to without violation of the 
paramount dictates of justice and humanity — has deemed it right 
to establish the following rules, which are hereby enacted to be in 
force from tbe time of their promulgation throiighout the terri- 
tories immediately subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

I. The practice of Suttee, or of burning or burying alive the 
widows of Hindoos, is hereby declared illegal, and punishable by 
the Criminal Court. 

II. First. All Zemindars, Talookdars, or other proprietors of 
land, whether Malguzaree or Lakheraj; all Sudder farmers and 
under-renters of land of every description; all dependent Talook- 

, dars: all Naibs, and other local agents; all native officers cm- 
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ployed in the collection of the revenue and rents of lands on the 
part of the Government or the Courts of Wards; and all Mun- 
duls and other head men of villages, are hereby declared especially 
accountable for the immediate communication to the officers of 
the nearest police-station of any intended sacrifice of the nature 
described in the foregoing section, and any Zemindars, or other 
description of persons above noticed, to whom such responsibility 
is declared to attacli, who, may be convicted of wilfully neglecting 
or delaying to furnish the information above required, shall be 
liable to be fined by the magistrate in any sum not exceeding two 
hundred rupees, and in default of payment, to be confined for any 
period of imprisonment not exceeding six months. 

Second. Immediately on receiving intelligence that the sacrifice 
declared illegal by this Regulation is likely to occur, the police 
Darogab shall either repair in person to the spot, or depute his 
Hohurrir or Jemadar, accompanied by one or more Burkundazes 
of the Hindoo religion ; and it shall be the duty of the police- 
officers to announce to th persons assembled for the performance 
of the ceremony, that it is illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explain.ng to thcni chat in the event of their 
persisting in it, they will involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the criminal courts. Should 
the parties assembled proceed, in defiance of these remonstrances, 
to carry the ceremony into effect, it shall be the duty of the 
police-officers to use all lawful means in their power to prevent 
the sacrifice ttiking place, and to appi’ehend the principal persons 
aiding and abetting in the performance of it ; and in, the event of 
the peace-officers being unable to apprehend them, they sliall en- 
deavour to ascertain their names and places of abode, and shall 
immediately communicate the whole of the particulars to the 
magistrate, or the joint magistrates, for his orders. 

III. Should intelligence of a sacrifice, declar-ed illegal by this 
Regulation, not reach the police-officers until after it shall have 
actually taken place, or should the sacrifice have been carried into 
effect before tbeir arrival at the spot, they will nevertheless in- 
stitute a full inquiry into'' the circumstances of the case, in like 
manner as on all other occasions of unnatural death, and report 
them for the information and orders of the- magistrate to whom 
they may be subordinate. 

IV. First. On the receipt of the reports required to be made 
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by tbe police Darogabs, under the provision of tbe foregoing, 
section, tbe jm^istrate, or joint magistrates, of tbe jurisdiction in 
wbicb tbe sacrifice may have taken place, sball inquire into tbe 
clroumstances of tbe case, and sball adopt tbe necessary measures 
for bringing tbe parties concerned in promoting it to trial before 
tbe Court of Circuit. , ; 

Second. It is hereby declared, that after tbe promulgation of 
this regulation, all persons convicted of aiding and abetting in 
the sacrifice of a Hindoo widow, by burning or burying her alive, 
wbctber tbe sacrifice be voluntary on her patt or not, shall be 
deemed guilty of culpable homicide, and sball be liable to punish- 
ment by fine or by imprisonment, or by both -fine and imprison- 
ment, at tbe discretion of tbe Court of Circuit, aceording to the 
nature and circumstances of the case, and the degree of guilt 
established against the offender ; nor sball it be held to be any 
plea of justification that be or she was desired by, the party sacri- 
ficed to assist in putting her to death. 

Third. Persons committed to take their trial before tbe Court 
of Circuit for tbe offence above mentioned, sball be admitted to 
bail, or not, at tbe discretion of tbe magistrate, subject to tbe 
general rules in force in regard to the admission of bail. 

V. It is further deemed necessary to declare, that nothing con- 
tained in this Regifiation sball be construed to preclude the Court 
of Nixamut Aclawlut from passing sentence of death on persons 
convicted of using violence or compulsion, or of bavirig assisted 
in .burning or burying alive a Hindoo widow, while laboring 
under a state of intoxication or stupefaction, or other cause im- 
peding tbe exercise of her free will, when, from the aggravated 
nature of the offence proved against the prisoner, the Court may 
see no circumst^ces to render him or her a proper object of 
mercy. 

The event justified the expectations of those who 
believed that no danger would result from the publi- 
cation of this prohibitory enactment. It was a great 
experiment, and a successful one. Its success was 
fraught with a great lesson. The prime want of 
human governments is a want of faith. A bold policy 
is generally a successful one. It is always successful 
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when the boldness is the result of a strong determina- 
tion to do what is right, and to leave secondary con- 
siderations to themselves. We have been continually 
conjuring up bugbears in the distance only to 
discover, upon a nearer approach, that they are the 
merest conceptions of the bram. If we could only 
believe the great truth, that a righteous policy is sure, 
in the end, to be a successfnl one, how much groundless 
alarm and unnecessary anxiety we should be spared 
in all our dealings with our fellows. 

In our own provinces the work was now complete. 
The promulgation of the Act gave the deathdblow to 
Suttee throughout the Oomj>any ’s dominions. But it 
stiH was a living reality in other parts of India, and 
had many homes in the native states. The British 
Government knew well the existence of the evil under 
the rule of the native princes, but at first they rather 
desired its suppression than sought to suppress it by 
any direct exercise of their influence or authority. In 
these native states we have always a staff of British 
political or diplomatic officers. In the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, they are expressly pro- 
hibited from mterfering ; but the influence of these 
representatives of the paramount power at the native 
Courts, though it may differ according to the personal 
character of the functionary himself, is in all cases very 
considerable. It is- the influence partly of superior in- 
telligence, partly of the weight of authority derived from 
the acddent of his position, Without any direct inter- 
ference, m open attempt to dictate or to control, he 
may, by fiiendly intercourse with the native officials, 
and a gentle msinuation of serviceable truths, quietly in- 
stil sound opinions, and bring about great reforms. To 
what extent this influence was exercised, during the few 
first years after the suppression of Suttee in the British 
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provinces, to induce our native allies to follow our ex- 
ample, I do not pretend to know. I believe, however, that 
little was done until about the year 1840, when a great 
movement seems to have been made in Western India 
and the Guicowar, and several princes of less note, 
prompted by our British officers, issued proclamations to 
their subjects prohibitory of Suttee. 

But of all the efforts made in the native states, that 
made in Kajpootana is the most noticeable, both on ac- 
count of the obstacles to success, and the energy and 
adroitness with which they were overcome. In that 
part of India nothing of the kind had ever been at- 
tempted before. Colonel Sutherland, Political Agent in 
Eajpootana, one of the most distini'uished Oriental 
diplomatists, a man of equal courage and humanity, 
had never conceived the idea of interfering with an 
ancient custom held in such high esteem by these sensi- 
tive people. 

It was supposed to be “ against the principles of Go- 
vernment” to interfere with such things. But there was 
one of his assistants, at that time in charge of our political 
relations -with the Jyepore state, who had long been 
brooding over the great iniquity, and thinking whether 
something could not be done at least to mitigate the evil. 
Major Ludlow had achieved great success in an effort to 
induce the states co co-operate in a measure tending to 


check the crime of female infanticide; and it occurred to 
him that, perhaps, his influence might be exerted with the 
same result to check the kindred abomination of Suttee. 
But he was obliged to tread warily in such a work — warily 
but very firmly. First of all, he 'won over the Finance 
Minister to his cause— and, through the Finance Minister 
he contrived to enlist the sympathies and stir the convic- 
tions of the High Priest. The arguments of the British 
officer told upon the sacerdotal mind, and in less than 
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six montts he put forth a document, publicly declaring 
that the right of Suttee had no warrant in the Hindoo 
Scriptures.- Such a manifesto as this was not without its 
due effect on the minds of the Jyepore chiefs. TheGoun- 
oil of Eegency began to waver. Some of the small tribu- 
tary states actually abjured the rite; then the Jyepore Go- 
vernment, on the 2Srd of April, 1846, publicly declared 
the act illegal ; and before the end of the year eleven out 
of the eighteen Rajpoot states had publicly renounced 
the rite. Other states subsequently gave in their adhe- 
sion. The most important recent adhesion is that of the 
Rajah of Joudhpore, Of the same clan (Bhatore) are 
the chiefs of Bekaneer and Kishengurh, who may be 
expected very soon to follow the example of Jondhpore. 

* There is a Tery interesting record and if on their own account, they 
of Colonel Ludlow’s measures in Eaj- presatol this important dignitary with 
pootana, in a recent article in the the omission of all mention of Suttee in 
Quarterly Ectnriv, whicli has doubtless the Code of Menu; with the inferential 
rendered them familiar to the public, proliibition of the rite in the denun- 
Igive the account of Ludlow’s first step: ciations contained in that work against 
“Aa au essential condition to success, suicide; and with its promise to widows 
and on i)ain of having his operations living chastely of eternal felicity with, 
summarily suspended, Major Ludlow their husbands — whereas even the wri- 
was compelled to work unseen. He tings which countenanced the sacrifice, 
determined, if possible, to induce two limited the duration of its recompense 
or three trustworthy and influential to the comparative bagatelle of forty- 
natives to undertake the cause; to ply five millions of years. , . . Major Lnd- 
them with the critical objection drawn low wound up these arguments by a 
from the older Scriptures; and fey de- shrewd appeal to national pride. Suttee 
daring his own resolution to remain (urged his emissaries), unw'arranted by 
neutral till public opinion had declared Menu, was the evident invention of 
itself, to excite in them the ambition of some degenerate race, whose wmmen 
taking the lead. He found a person were worthless, and whose widows, if 
admirably adapted to his purpose in they survived, would bring reproach on 
the Financial Miaistcr of the Court at the memory of tneir lords. To such it 
which he was accredited.’ Seth Ma- might be left. The honor of Rajpoot 
nick Ohuad belonged to a soct whose husbands was in safer keeping, and the 
distaste for destruction in all rts forms fiadr fame oftheir daughters was aspersed 
is singular even in the East. The Oswai by the mere retention of so disgraceful 
tribe do not wilfully slay the meanest a security. The High Priest received 
animal. . . . One result for this ten- these representations with surprising 
deniess for life in every form is, that candor. In less than six months he 
they disapprove of Suttee. To the wks induced to put forth a document. 
Financial Minister, therefore, and to in which he adopted adl the tbeologieal 
his own head Moonshee, Major Ludlow arguments, and declared authoritauvely 
communicated au the arguments ho that the self-iramolatiou of widows was 
thought likely to be of use; and thus less meritorious than their practising 
charged, they betook themsdves to the ♦ tlm living Suttee of chastity and de- 
High Priest of Jyepore, * . . 'VYariJy, votiop,*” 


: -'SUTTEE. 

Witli. the exception of Oodepore, the Eajpoot states, 

' which are not yet ranged among the abolitionists, are, 
as regards position and. influence, comparatively unim- 
portant. 

In distant parts of India, the good example was 
largely followed ; and before the end of 1847, the. Go- 
vemor-General, Lord Hardinge, announced that “ Suttee, 
Infanticide, and Slaveiy, are prohibited throughout the 
territory’^ forming the remotest Hindoo principality of 
India.”! 

* Cashmere. and I am quite satisfied withthe settle- 

t In a note at the commencement of ment: — “ It was scarcely to he ezpect^ 
the chapter I said that I should refer that any warrant should he found for 
again to the alleged sanction given by the burning of widows, as that practice 
the Big Veda to the practice of Suttee, is not enjoined by the lawgiver Menu, 
I had collected some authorities, from a later authority- One passage in the 
the writing of Colebroohe, Ramohun Rig, cited as authority, has been veri- 
Eoy, &c., but the attention of Professor fied, hut with a very unexpected result; 
WUson having recently been drawn to for the only passage relating to widow- 
the subject, he examined, I believe, the hood inculcates the very reverse of self- 
doubtful texts. At all events, in a lec- immolation. Lidkct, it seems almost 
ture delivered in January to the Asiatic certain that they did not burn but bury 
Society, he thus settled the question, their dead.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Infaaticide-Varieties^pf the Crime-Love of Offspring among the Hindoos- 
— Raj^t Honor— Its Excesses— Causes of the prevalence of the Evil— Our 
Rrst ^medial Efforts— Jonathan Duncan— -Colonel Walker— Failure of our 
First Endeavours — Disparity of the Sexes— Renewed Attempts— Mr Wil- 
loughby— Major Ludlow— Increased Success— Present State of Infanticide in 
India. 

In this Christian country it is to be feared that the dark 
crime of infanticide is painfully on the increase. This 
much at least has been said of late by wise judges 
on the bench, and by earnest writers in the public jour- 
nals; and the records of our criminal courts unhappily 
show that this is no imaginary complaint.* It is a grave 
fact, wretchedly significant of the state of morals amongst 
us. Still it is only a crime — incidental, exceptional. In 
some parts of India it has been, for many generations, a 
custom. 

It is curious to contrast the causes of the crime in the 
two countries. * A sagacious Rajpoot arguing the question 
with us, might, perhaps, point triumpfiantly to the ch- 
cumstances Avhich engender the crime in England, hi 
justification of the custom which obtains among liis 
own people. It is, he might say, in anticipation and 
prevention of those very circumstances that the di’eadfiil 
practice has been instituted. . But to demonstrate the 
fact is not to prove tlic justification. 

* Mr. Bailees, in his very interesting of our own Saxon forefathers, we can 
volume of “Notes on the Nortii-Westem scarce name « country un staineil bv t he 
Provinces of India/’ says ; “ rnfanticidc blood of its infant clnldren.” Would to 
is a world-wide crime. Except the land God that we were free firom the stain ! 


M6 ' : PEMiJiE lOTANTIOIBE, ■ 

In England infant life is secretly destroyed by unmar- 
ried females. In an agony of sbarae and terror a poor 
girl who has become a mother, but is not a wife, strangles 
or suffocates her illegitimate babe. In all probability 
she has been betrayed and deserted, and there is a male 
offender, of whom the law takes no cognizance, more 
guilty |han the actual murderess. Still, it is the un- 
chastity of the female that is the proximate cause of the 
crime. The Rajpoot assumes that imchastity is the 
necessary condition of unmarried life. And to preserve 
the purity of his daughteifs, and the honor of his family, 
■he murders his female children a few hours after their 
birth., ■■ '''V 

Marriage, in both cases, is the remedy ; but the dif- 
ficulties in the way of its application are diametrically 
the reverse. In England, marriage is honorable; bnt 
celibacy is not disgraceful. In India, celibacy u dis- 
graceful. An unmarried daughter is a reproach to her 
parents, and a "reproach to herself.* Indeed, more or 
less, the birth of a daughter is always a calamity. It is 
a disappointment in the first instance, because to beget 
sons is glorious in the estimation of a Hindoo, and there 
cannot be too many born into his house. And it is a 
care to him afterwards, because marriage is a necessity, 
and the circle of suitability, is narrowed by the exclusive- 
ness of caste. The higher the social degree of the 
family, the greater the difliculty. In, England infant 
ticide is peculiar to the lower orders ; in India it is 
peculiar to the higher. In England it is the activity of 
degradation ; in India the acthity of pride. In England 
male and female infants are murdered with equal reck- 
lessness. In India the destroying hand is laid only on 
the latter. But in both cases, it is the non-attainment 

, * “ So great a disgrace,” says Ward, -trere married to an aged Koolin Brah- 
in his account of the Hindoos, “ is in- min, as his friends were carrying lum to 
curred by remaining unmarried, that the river to die." 
on one occasion a numbm: of old maids 
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of hoDorable marriage in esse^ or in posse, wMcb impels 
to tlie commission of tbe crime. 

In a country where polygamy is common, and concu- 
binage not dishonorable—wliere an unconnected man, 
indeed, is rarely to be found— it might seem tliat women 
would be too much in demand to warrant, at any stage 
of existence, the destruction of female life. And, in 
truth, the customs of the country are sueh that any 
widely-diifused system of female infanticide must be 
wholly incompatible with them. Their co-existence 
would be. a physical impossibility. The number of 
cbild-murders, committed in the worst of times, has 
never been .sufficiently great to have any general effect 
upon the popiilation. But confined as it has been to 
certain localities, and to certain tribes, the sacrifice of 
life, viewed in connexion with those, limits, has been' 
something terrible to contemplate. It has amounted, 
indeed, to an almost total anniliilation of female hfe in a 
large number of liigh-caste families. 

The infanticide of which I am now writing is, the 
systematic female infanticide of Central and Western 
India. Child-murder among the Hindoos has as- 
sumed other forms, but the evil has been less extensive, 
and more easily repressive when it has been the growth 
of religions superstition, and has taken a more overt 
and violent shape. In the latter case, it has been-an 
open sacrifice^ whh the intent of propitiating one of the 
bloody deities of the Hindoo mythol^ggy. In Southern 
and Eastern Eeugal, children of both sexes have been 
offered up by their parents sacrifices to Gimga. Here, 
however, the object that is sought to be attained by the 
commission of the atrocity, is the very opposite of that 
which the Eajpoot of Malwah, Jusselinere, oT Goojrat 
sets before him when he commits, or decrees the com- 
mhsion of the crime. In Bengal and Qrbsa sacrifices 
have been consummated in fiilfilment af.jayp’f, and are 
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thank-offerings in return for a favorable response to tlie 
prayers for offspring "witli wHcb childless women, have 
wearied their gods, when the curse of barrenness has 
seemed to press heavily upon them. Slaves to a dreadful 
superstition, they vow to offer up their firstborn to Gunga 
if the deity will answer their prayers. In the fulness of 
time the vow is consummated. The child, doomed from 
the hour of its birth, is suffered to live long enough to 
root itself deeply in the affections of its parents, and 
then, on a given day, is deliberately thrust into the cruel 
stream.* These, however, are exceptional cases— acci- 
dental crimes. The law can reach them, and has 
reached them ; and it may be said that they are now 
almost blotted out from the catalogue of Pagan atro- 
cities. The love of. offspring— the desire to surround 
themselves with children — ^has driven these wretched 
people to offer np these dreadful sacrifices to their false 
gods. But among the Bajpoots of Central and Western 
India, it is the desire to lessen the number of their chil- 
dren that impels them to destroy the infant life of their 
female offspring. There is nothing of a religious sacrifice 
about it. It is simply a matter of convenience. In 
very many parts of the world infanticide is a common 
thing — a rite, a custom. But I believe that in no part 
of the world is there anything nearly resembling the 
female infanticide of which I am now miting. 

In all parts of India tlie desire for offspring is very 
strong. A childless woman is a miserable woman — a 

* “The people in some parts of India, children, the eldest is nourished till a 
particularly the inhabitants of Orissa, proper age, which may bo three, four, 
and of the eastern parts of Bengal, or nine years, according to cirenm- 
frequently offer their children to the stances, when, on a particular day, 
Goddess Gnnga. The following reason appointed for bathing in a holy part of 
is assigned for the practi^: When a the river, they take the child with them 
woman has been long married, and has and offer it to this goddess; the child is 
no children, it is common for the man, encouraged to go further and further 
or his wife, or both of them, to make a into the water till it is carried away 
vow to the Goddess Gunga, that if she by Uie stream, or is pushed off by 
will bestow the blessing of children upon its inhuman parents.” — {War'l on th$ 
them, they will devote their ffrsthom HmdwsJ\ , 
to her. If after this vow they have 
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Mssing, a reproacli. She believes that a curse is ■apon 
her. She is despised by herself, and scorned by her 
husband. She thinks— and if she gives birth to children 
who are taken away from her by death, the same 
thought comes upon her— that she is thus afflicted for 
some grievous sin committed in a pre-existent state. 
The parental instinct is as strong among them as among 
any people in the world. And even where the parental 
instinct is not, the tenderness with which strong bearded 
men devote themselves to the care of young children, 
is as touching as it is remarkable. It is not indifference, 
therefore, to infant life, out of which this horrid practice 
emanates. It is simply the existence among these chi- 
valrous ” Rajpoots of a strong delusion, which some call 
honor, some pride of birth, and others grossness of igno- 
rance, deadness of conscience— barbarism^— devihy — 
what you will. 

It is hard to designate the feeling aright. I shall not 
attempt to provide the fitting nomenclature. It would 
he better to illustrate thau to define. A score of ex- 
amples of the strange working of Rajpoot honor readily 
suggest themselves ; hut I know not one more striking 
than the following, which Mr. Rorbes, an old Bombay 
civilian, has set down in Ins “ Oriental Memoirs — 
“ About four years before my appointment to Baroche,” 
he writes, of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
“ some Mahomedans, walking through a village where a 
family of Rajpoots resided, approached their house, and 
accidentally looked into a room where an elderly woman 
was eating. They intended no insult ; they saw her at 
her meal, and immediately retired. But this accident 
occasioned a disgrace on the Rajpoot lady for which, on 
her part, there could be no expiation. She at that time 
lived with her grandson, a fine young man, who was 
absent when the Mahomedans committed their trespass ; 
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on his return home she related the circumstance, and her 
determination not to survive it. She therefore entreated 
him earnestly to put her to death-— a step which she had 
only- deferred that she might fall by his hand. The 
youth’s affection and good sense induced him to remon- 
strate with his venerable parent, whom he endeavoured 
to dissuade from her purpose, by alleging that none but 
hex own family knew of the disgrace, the very men who 
were the innocent cause of it being unconscious of the 
offence. Persevering, however, in her resolution, but 
unable to persuade either her grandson or any other 
person to perform the sacrihce, she calmly waited until 
he next went from home, and then beat her head against 
the wall with dreadful violence. On his return he found 
Ms venerable parent in this agonising and shocking state. 
She again entreated he would finish the sacrifice, and 
release her from misery ; he then stabbed her to the 
heart.”* 

This is Rajpoot honor — Rajpoot chivalry. It may 
he called by ennobling names, but, in reality, it is no- 
thing hut the densest barbarism. It is easy to under- 
stand, and even to admire, the feeling which impels the 
Tartar warrior, at the approach of a victorious enemy, to 
slaughter his wives and children. All nations, more or 
less, comprehend the great aphorism, “ Death is better 
than dishonor.” "We know what is that dishonor 
wMch follows the assault and capture of a hostile town. 
But the dishonor incurred by an old woman seen, by a 


* Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, voL i., 
p. 490. — The sequel of this story is 
worth telling, if only as a proof that in 
those days such atrocities were not 
sheltered, under any plea of rdigion or 
custom, from the just vengeance of the 
law. “ By the English laws,’* says Mr. 
Forbes, “he was secured as a mur- 
derer, sent to. Bombay for trial, and 
confined in the common prison until 
the ensuing sessions. The grand jury 


found a bill for murder; the petty jury, 
composed half of Europeans and h^f 
of natives, found him guilty; and the 
judges condemned him to death. The 
Eajpoots in general have a noble mien 
and dignified character; their high 
caste is stamped on their countenance; 
this young man possessed them all. I 
saw him receive -his sentence, not dnly 
with composure, but with a mingled look 
of disdain and delight not easy to de- 
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passing stranger, in to aefe of eating her dinner, is not 
very readily appreeiable, The only thipg that is very 
clear about the matter, is that, if a woman is so easily 
dishonored, it were better that she shoutld eat her 
dintibr in a place where cmious travellers cannot see 
her.,'. , , 

But such being the turgid sense of honor which in- 
Jdates these chivalrous Eajpoots, it is not strange that 
the disgrace of unmarried daughters — a disgrace of 
which all Hindoos are more or less sensible — should be 
keenly appreciated by them. An overweening idea of 
the necessities of caste and the suitability of matrimonial 
alliances renders marriage a matter of difficult achieve- 
ment. A husband is to be found for the Rajpootnee 
damsel among the members of her own caste. On no 
account must she ally herself with one of inferior rank. 
Within this narrow circle she must find a husband, or 
the family is disgraced. Nor does the difficulty end 
with the attainment of the husband. Among the Hin- 
doos there is always a wretched waste of money, varying, 
of course, according to the rank of the parties, on oc- 
casion of marriage ceremonies. Among the people of 
whom I am speaKng, it is a point of honor that these 
festivals should be celebrated at a ■ cost which must press 
heavily upon the financial resources of men with whom 
poverty and pride are too often yoke-fellows. It is not 

fitacibe. XJnccrasdoTis of the crime laid moa prison-acts so contrary to eyety- 
to his charge, he said that ho had thing which he esteemed right and 
nothing to accuse himself of except honorable, that the sooner he was 
disobedience to his parent, hy permit- transferred to another state of exist- 
ting humanity and filial affection to once the better. However inclined the 
supersede his duty and the honor of Government might be to clemency, it 
his caste; that life was no longer de- would evidently have been fruitless; 
sirablc; nor, if acquitted hy the English the noble llajpoot would not survive, 
laws, would he survive the ignominy the disgrace, and the sentence of the 
of having been confined with European law was executed, in the ho^ that it 
culprits and prisoners of the lowest might prevent others from TOilowing 
castes, with whom he had been com- his example.” 
pelled to eat and associate in a com- 
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convenient, therefore, that daughters should grow up in 
the house. They must be sarf^hard^ or cleared away. 

Such are the causes of female infanticide as it exists in 
certain parts of Hindostan. There is no religious warrant 
for it. The Hindoo Shastres are sufficiently clear on the 
subject of the enormity of child-murder. Indeed, it is 
almost the one exceptional case of a barbarous custom, 
that has not the sanction expressed or implied, by pre- 
cept- or example, of the monstrous faith which these 
people profess. There are, doubtless, some obscure 
fables, some dim traditions, among them, in which it 
is pretended that the origin of the enormity is to be 
found; but even these do not impute to it a divine 
origin. No god commanded the hori'id rite, or set the 
example of its perpetration. The patron saint of female 
infanticide is at best no better than “ a powerful Raj ah. 

It was not likely that on such an iniquity as this the 
English in India would look with passive unconcern. It 
was an evil very palpable to the understandings of men, 
but the proper remedy was not equally apparent. It 
was, indeed, something very difficult to deal with— an 
abomination propped up and sustained by feelings deeply 
implanted in men’s hearts, and not to be eradicated 
without such readings and revulsions of the whole 
social and domestic system as might be fraught with 
the most dangerous results. Still the effort was to be 

* Colonel Walker says: “The Jha- cess's remaining tmmarried, hy having 
rigahs relate that a powerful Rajah of recourse to the desperate expedient of 
their caste, who had a daughter of sin- putting his daughter to death; The 
gular beauty and accomplishments, de- Rajah was long averse to this ex- 
sired his Raj-goor, or family priest, pedient. The Raj-goor at length re- 
to affiance her to a prince of rank and moved his scruples by consenting to 
descent eq,ual to her own. The Riy-' load himself with the guUt, and to be- 
goor travelled over many countries come in his own person responsible for 
without discovering a chief possMsed all the consequence of the sin. Ac- 
of the requisite qualities. In this di- cotdingly the princess was put to death, 
lemma the Rajah consulted the Raj- and female infanticide was from that 
goor, and he advised him to avoid the time practised by the Jharigahs.” 
disgwee which would attend the prin- 
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made — made, wheresoever British influence extended, 
not merely in districts under our immediate administra- 
tion, but in parts of the country where the native princes 
held dominion; and we could only exercise indirect 
control over the acts of the. people through the agency 
of the British Eesidents at these foreign Durbars. And 
it is to the honor of the Company and their officers, 
that, in spite of all discouragements and denials, all diffi- 
culties and all obstacles, they have now for half a cen- 
tury been engaged in this good work, and have achieved 
an amoxmt of success which, if not full and entire, is at 
least meet reward and glorious compensation for all the 
painful labor it has cost. 

In the van of those active and benevolent British 
officers, who have endeavoured to suppress this inhuman 
practice, stands Jonathan Duncan, many years Resident 
of Benares, and afterwards Governor of Bombay He 
was a simple-minded man, of enlarged benevolence, who, 
wheresoever his lot was cast in the East, made for him- 
self a place in the affections of the people' by whom he 
was surrounded. Mackintosh said of him that he had 
been Bmhmanimd by long residence in India ; but the 
word, coined for the purpose by the accomphshed Re- 
corder of Bombay, conveys but a half-truth. Inasmuch 
as that Duncan knew the people of India well, conversed 
with them as freely as though they had been his omi 
countrymen, and from long intercourse with them, had 
contracted some Oriental rust, which, in the eyes of one 
fresh from the literary coteries of the English capital, 
was something new and strange, he had been Brahman- 
ised. But the word unfitly describes the character of 
one who regarded the people around him, from the 
highest to the lowest, with deep paternal interest, and 
whose enlarged toleration and extended sympathies par-' 
took not at all of the cruel exclusiveness of the priestly 
aristocracy of Hindostan. He had been Indianised in- 
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deed, but not Bralnnanised. He Had no toleration of 
thin gs, wMcli Brahiiianism not only tolerates, but en- 
courages ; and lie set himself against the iniquities which 
were done in the name of the religion, and sanctioned 
by the priesthood of the countiy. And foremost among 
these iniquities was the female infanticide of Central and 
Western India. He had first been made acquainted with 
the existence of the evil in the neighbourhood of Juan- 
pore,* about the year 1789; and had subsequently, on 
his removal to Western India, clearly traced the exten- 
sion of the cruel system to the provinces of Cutch and 
Kattywar. “ I am well assured,” he wrote, with respect 
to the former, “ and it is, indeed, here generally believed 
(and being so, it is my duty not to keep such enormities, 
however sanctioned by usage, from the knowledge of 
Government), that it is no unfrequent practice among 
the tribe of E-ajkoomar to destroy their daughters, by 
causing the mothers to refiise them nurttire ; whence this 
race of men do often, from necessity, marry into other 
Eajpoot families. The greatest exception to this melan- 
choly truth that I can find is, that men — and these the 
more w^ealtliy Kajkoomars-— wdll sometimes spare and 
bring up their female issue, especially when they happen 
to have none of the male line. This horrid custom is 
said to exist also among some other tribes, more espe- 
cially in the Vizier’s dominions, and it is thought to be 
founded in the extravagant desire of independency enter- 

* Sir John Shore, in 1794, speaks of covered in 1789 only that the custom of 
this in a communication to the Asiatic putting to death their female offspring 
Society: — “That the practice of iufanti- had long subsisted, and did actually 
cide,” he says, “should ever be so ge- then very generally prevail among them, 
neral as to become a custom with any The Eesident at Benares (Mr. Duncan, 
sect or race of people, requires the most afterwards Gkivernor of Bombay), in a 
unexceptionable evidence to gain belief; circuit which he made through the 
and I am sorry to say that the general country where the Rajkoomars dwell, 
practice, as far as regards female infants, had an opportunity of authenticating 
is fully substantiated with respect to a the existence of the custom from their 
particular tribe on the frontiers of own confessions ; he conversed with 
Juanpur, a district of the province of several; all unequivocally admitted it, 
Benares, adjoining to the country of though aJd did not fully admit its 
Oude. A race of Hindoos called Kaj- atrocity,” 
koomaxs reside here; and it was dis- 
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tained by this race of men, jomed, perhaps, to the sup- 
posed necessity of procuring a suitable settlement in 
marriage for those devoted females were, they allowed to 
grow up, and the disgrace which would ensue from any 
omission in that respect. Nor is this species of atrocity 
of recent institution ; for a similar prejudice, as existing 
among the Indians, was known by the ancient Greeks 
and Bomans, as is found in the relations they have left of 
this quarter of the world.”* 

This was written in October, 1789, and is remarkable 
as containing the first ofiSlcial notice of the subject of 
female infanticide in India. In less than three months 
from the day on which Jonathan Duncan annoimced his 
discovery of the horrid custom, he wrote to Lord Corn- 
wallis that he had taken measures for its suppression. 
“ I have prevailed on those situated within our frontier/^ 
he wrote, “ to agree to renounce in future this honid 
practice, to which effect they have entered into the 
engagement which will bo found translated in the accom- 
panying extract of my proceedings.” The words of the 
covenant arc worth quoting: — “Whereas,” proceeds tliis 
curious document, “ it hath become known to the Go- 
vernment of the Honorable East India Company, that 
we of the tribe of Rajkumar do not suffer om- female 
/children to live; and whereas, this is a great crime, as 
mentioned in the Brehma By want Pwrnwfir,- where it is 
said that killing even a foetus is as criminal as killing a 
Brahman ; and that for killmg a female or woman, the 
punishment is to suffer in the Naraka, or Hell called Kat 
Shutahj for as many years as there are hairs on the female’s 
body, and that afterwards such person shall be bom again, 
and successively become a leper and afilicted with the 
jakhima ; and whereas, the British Government in India, 
whose subjects we are, hold in detestation such mur- 

* Jonathan Duncan to Lord Comwcdiisy October Moore's Bxndko 

Infanticide, 
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derous practices, and we do ourselves acknowledge that 
although customaiy among us, they are highly sinful ; we 
do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer such 
detestable acts, and any among us who shall (which God 
forbid!) bo hereafter guilty thereof, or who shall not 
bring up and get our daughters married to the best of 
our abilities among those of our own caste, shall be ex- 
pelled from our tribe, and shall neither eat nor keep 
society with us, besides suffering hereafter the punish- 
ments denounced in the above Purana and Shastra. We 

have therefore entered into this engagement {Dated 

lltih December^ 1789.)” 

For many years it was believed that this engagement 
had been observed, and that the Rajkoomars had ceased 
to murder their female infants. But excellent as was 
the intention of the covenant, and undeniable as were 
the truths set forth in its preamble, this great measure 
had everything in the world to recommend it but prac- 
tical success. 

Meanwhile, happy in the belief of the beneficent issue 
of his ameliorative efforts in Central India, Jonathan 
Duncan, now appointed Governor of Bombay, was en- 
deavouring, in like manner, to suppress the barbarous 
custom as he found it to exist among the Jareejah Raj- 
poots of Cutch and Katty war. He was fortunate in the 
agency he employed. In Major Walker he found an 
officer combined in whom were the purest philanthropic 
zeal, sound intelligence, and unfailing perseverance. The 
difficulties to be encountered were many and formidable. 
The natives around him declared that the custom would 
never be suppressed until the Company should take pos- 
session of the country in their own name. But, in spite 
of these discouragements, Walker entered on the great 
undertaking with sanguine expectations of success.; ^ I 
conceived,” he said, “that reason and feeling ^ould 
effect the relinquishment of a barbarous custom uncon- 
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nected with the principles o£ society, and which all the 
passions of the human mind, and 
maxims of religion were combined to destroy. A it was 
evident, also, that the most disintereste^^^ had 

led the Honorable Company to interfere for the aboli- 
tion of female infanticide, I conceived that this reflection, 
and the respect due to their mediation, would have dis- 
posed the Jareejahs to comply with a request which it 
was' scarcely to be supposed could be at variance with 
their own sentiments.” All this, however. Was a in 
amiable delusion, and Major "Walker was compelled 
sently to acknowledge that ‘‘ sentiments of nature 
humanity have no influence with the Jareejahs,” 
reluctantly to abandon his favorable expectations ol 
success. . 

Undaunted, however, by the discovery that nothing 
was to be hoped for from the good feelings of the 
jahs, Walker began now to turn his thoughts towards 
new course of action. It was a distasteful. — a sickening 
game that he was called upon to play. Thq amount ol 
selfishness and bigotry — of falsehood and avarice — of 
cowardice and chicanery — that he had to encounter, can 
hardly be over-estimated. But the English officer li.)ok 
it all steadily in the face. He made this great luattei 
of Female Infanticide the subject of continual discussion, 
oral and written, with the Jareejah chiefs. He 
that it wmuld be no small thing to familiarise tliei]' 
with the idea that the practice of female iiffimtii'idf, 
long unquestioned, was something at least of quesi iouablo 
propriety — something which other nations, and t^s]>e(‘i;5llv 
that great nation from which springs 
po^^^er ill India, regarded with horror 
And, at all events, from this constant 
subject there came this amount of 
chiefs seeing liow 
British Govennnen 
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of l?eraale Infanticide, betliouglit tbemselves of turning 
our solicitude to profitable account, and trading upon our 
humanity. These chivalrous Rajpoots seemed not un- 
•willing to yield, for. a consideration, at least an outward 
assent to the proposals of the British officer. And it 
seems to have been mainly in expectation of some ad- 
vantage to themselves that at last they consented, in a 
cowardly reluctant manner, each endeavouring to puvsh 
the other forward, to become parties to an engagement 
similar to that which Mr. Duncan had extracted from 
the Rajkoomars in the neighbourhood of Juanpore. 
They did sign the covenant at last; and Major Walker 
saw many good , reasons for believing that they would 
fulfil the promises they had made. And so it came to be 
considered that, both in Central and in Western India, 
Infanticide had been suppressed by Duncan and Walker; 
and learned writers in Encyclopsedias, and in brave inde- 
pendent quartos of their own, set forth the gratifyiag 
announcement without a doubt of its truth. 

But though Duncau and Walker deserved success, it 
was not in their power to command it. They were the 
pioneers of humanity and civilisation in that direction, 
and bravely they labored with axe and hatchet to clear 
away the dense jungle of barbarism that lay before them ; 
but they did not apply the fi.re to the root, and the 
noxious wilderness soon sprung up again above the 
delusive clearings they had made. For a while it was 
believed that the horrid custom had’ been supjpressed, 
alike in the East and the West ; little or nothing was 
heard of the abomination, and no new efforts were made 
to suppress it. But about the year 1816 it was officially 
announced that the Rajkoomars were murdering their 
children after the old fashion. Mr. Shakespear, then 
acting as Superintendent of Police, reported that though 
the Regulations of 1795 and 1804 contain provisions 
for the prevention and punishment of 'the inhuman prac- 
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tice prevalent among tlie tribe of Rajkoomars of catising 
tlie female infants to be strangled to death, there is reason 
to beheve that this practice still obtains amonc^ them to 
nearly the same extent as formerly, though a greater 
degree of caution is preserved to prevent detection and 
the Governor-Grenerai in Council expressed his regret 
that i' the measures adopted by Mr. Duncan whilst Resi- 
dent at Benares, and the provisions of the Regulations 
had failed to prevent the inhuman practice.” Ihe sre 
lamentable tidings came also from^Y^estern India. Major 
Carnac, Resident at Baroda, officiady reported' to the 
Bombay Government, that “ the abolition of the inhuman 
practice in Cutch had not been accomplished.” And in 
the following year Captain Ballantiue reported, with 
reference to the Rajpoots of Goozrat, that “ the object 
of our interference for the suppression of this singular 
custom has too generally failed to select any individual 
party for the just vengeance of Government and offended 
nature. To make the extent of the evil, as then exist- 
ing, more apparent, this energetic officer drew up a sta- 
tistical report, containing a register of all the Jareejah 
families known in Katty war, with the age and number 
of their female offspring saved, or now living, since the 
introduction of the Infanticide, arrangement by Colonel 
Walker in 1808 ;” and from this census it appeared that 
during the space of ten 3>'ears only sixty-three female 
Jareejah children had been preserved in the whole of 
Kattywar ; that in none of the large talooks, or estates, 
of the Jareejah chiefs, was there more than one female 
child to be found, and in some not even one, though 
containing four hundred families.* Such, in spite of the 
laudable efforts of Duncan and Walker, was the result of 

our first humane efforts to suppress this di'eadful abomi- 
nation. 

But this mortifying discovery . movad the Company^'s 
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Government and the Company’s servants to order, and 
to prosecute new efforts for the suppression of the great 
crime. The Court of Directors wrote out to the Bombay 
Government, “enjoining them in the most serious and 
earnest manner to be unremitting in their endeavours to 
accomplish tins liumane object in the countries where 
British influence can be felt and exerted.” But it was 
not very clear, even to the most humane and energetic 
servants of the Company, how these unremitting en- 
deavours were to be prosecuted, so as to accomplish the 
great object. The difficulty, indeed, was very great, 
and, seemingly, insurmountable. Some of the most large- 
minded men, believing that wc conld make an impression 
on the evil only by the adoption of measures so ob- 
jectionable that it might be questioned whether the 
remedy were not worse than the disease, seemed, in 
spite of the strong instincts of humanity which urged 
them forward, almost inclined to counsel an adlierence 
for the future, to the old measures of moral discourage- 
ment, which had proved so abortive in the past. The 
great standing difficulty was this. The general preva- 
lence of the crime was acknowledged. Its results were 
sufficiently apparent in the fact, that the number of 
female children to be found among the Jareejahs was 
only one-sixth of the number of males. But it was dif- 
ficult — iiidiH-d, impossible — to bring to light specific acts 
of infanticide without such an intrusion into the domestic 
privacy of high-caste Rajpoot families as would be re- 
garded with horror, and resented with indignation. This 
systematic child-murder, indeed, was altogether an aUhir 
of the Zenana. The mother was herself the executioner. 
She rubiied the nipples of her breasts with opium, and 
tlie babe sucked in poison with its first milk.* Every- 

* A significant bint from the fathers, “ told mo ho was sitting with Pro- 
uot conveyed in words, goaerally sealed durn Singh, the present Thakocr, wlien 
ihp fate of the child. “ Siratook lie hoard the birth of a female child 
Kam, minister of Amjheira,” writes whispered in his car. He saw him 
Sir dohn Malcolm in his Centra? preparing between his fingers the 
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tiling was done so secretly beMnd tlie purdah ; even the 
very birth of the child was so little noised abroad, that 
the disappearance of whole families of %male children, 
one after another, in individual succession, could not be 
clearly traced. Public notoriety pointed vaguely to the 
general fact. But the lips of all who were competent to 
speak to individual offences were closed. man will- 
ingly bore witness against his neighbour. How, then, 
were we to penetrate the obscurity, and break down the 
exclusiveness of domestic life-— an exclusiveness so 
jealously guarded, so religiously maintained, that it 
almost seemed as though dishonor would enter the 
female apartments with the sunbeams or the west wind ? 
It was proposed that hired informers should be employed ; 
but the proposal did not find favor in the eyes of au- 
thority. Mount-Stuart Elphinstone — a statesman of equal 
wisdom and humanity—set his face steadfastly against it. 
“ No effectual check,” he wrote, “ can be imposed on this 
atrocious practice, so long as it is so completely congenial 
to the general feelings of the people, imless by employing 
hired agents, as proposed by Major Ballantine, whose 
duty it should be to detect offenders of this description ; 
and such a measure would lead to so much intrusion into 
the most private and domestic proceedings of the superior 
castes (among whom alone infanticide prevails), and 
would be open to so many abuses on the part of the' 
informers, that I do not think the chance of. success, 
would compensate for the disaffection which it would 
create. It may also be doubted how far we have a right 
to interfere to such an extraordinary pitch with the 
private life of a people, with whose civil government 
and internal policy we do not pretend to have any con- 
cern. We must therefore be content to follow the foofc^' 

fatal pill of opium (the usual signal), little girl (added Simtoofc Bom), now 
but iic implored that the child might eight years of age, is always ctUled tay 
live: his request was gifted, and this daughter.” 
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steps of our predecessors (witKout attempting to go 
beyond tbem) in tlieir most meritorious endeavours to 
discountenance this enormity; and we may safely flatter 
ourselves, that as the manners of the people become 
soflened by a continuance of tranquillity and good order, 
they will gradually discontinue a practice which is not 
more inconsistent with reason than repugnant to natural 
instinct.” 

This was written in 1821. There was, seemingly, 
nothing very hopeful in it. The hisser^aire sjatem was 
to be tried again. Moral discouragements were to be 
left to work out their slow results. “In speaking to 
those natives,” writes Sir John Malcolm, -with reference 
to the Kajpoots of Central India, “wlio enjoyed superior 
rank and station mider the authority or control of the 
British Government, I have always expressed my horror 
at self-immolation (Suttee), and my hope that through 
their influence in society, and their desire not to outrage 
the feelings of their European superiors, it would in time 
be abolished. But with regard to infanticide I have 
ever, when it was mentioned, stated my abhorrence of 
the murders that were committed under the plea of this 
usage, and refused to see those who practiced it. Such 
sentiments,” he added, “were never known to give 
offence.” In Western India the same discouraoiements 
were at work; and they were not whoEy without success. 
Many good and able European officers, among whom 
may be especially named Colonel Miles, Major Barne- 
weU, and Sir. Blaine ; and, subsequently, in the regions 
of Catch, Henry Pottinger and Alexander Buiims 
exerted tiKunselves to put down the abomination by 
such gentle, moral force as they conceived themselves 
justified in applying, and the result was not wholly a 
blank. It is officially reported, that whilst the number 
of female chfldren belonging to the murderous tribes in 
Eattywar, preserved from destruction in 1808, only 
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amounted to 32, it had risen, in 1817, to 63; and in 
1824, to 266. In Cutch, the numbers had increased 
from 93, in 1823, to 143 in 1826; and, a few years 
later, Captain Bumes reported that the number had 
risen to 211. This last calculation was made from a 
census of more than a hundred -villages, in which it 
ascertained that there were, at the same time, 1167 male 
children ; the ^Is being thus shown, in proportion to 
the boys, to be Mttle more than as one to six. These 
returns, however, must be received with some caution. 
It is difficult to obtain a correct census of the people in 
these Eajpoot villages; and the returns, therefore, must 
be regarded rather as approximations, than as accurately 
ascertained results. 

In the interval, however, of which I am now writing, 
between the years 1820 and 1830, there is one successful 
episode in the history of this great war agaiast infanticide, 
which is worthy of especial recital. Among the rude 
people of Mairwarra, Colonel Hall had exerted himself 
to some purpose ; for in a report dated July Slst, 1827, 
he reported “the complete and voluntary abolition of 
the two revolting customs — ^female infanticide and the 
sale of women.” “ Both crimes,” he wrote, were closely 
connected, having had their origm in the hea-vy expense 
attending marriage contracts. The sums were payable 
by the male side, were unalterable, equal for the rich and 
the poor, without any abatement whatever in favor of 
the iaiter. What first established the pa,yment is un- 
known ; but it 'was so sacred and inviolable, and even a 
pal tial deviation so disgraceful, that the more necessitous 
of the tribe would not incur the imputation. . , . Hence 
arose Infanticide. The sums payable were beyond the 
means of so many,, that daugliters necessarily remained 
on hand after maturity, entailed immortal disgrace, and 

as imposed a necessity for all female progeny becoming 
victims to their family honor. On the establishment of 

2o2 
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British rule, both evils gradually diminished. . . . . , 
Bemale Infanticide was at once prohibited, and though 
many, no doubt, still fell secret sacrifices from the great 
facility of undetected destruction, yet the danger, aided 
by improved feeling, increased the survivors so consider- 
ably, as to force upon the Hairs a due sense of the root 
of the evil, and a general wish for its removal by a 
reduction of the regulated sum of contract ; but they 
were averse — ^indeed, declared then inability— to alter 
their long-established sacred custoin^themselves, and ear- 
nestly entreated that it might he done by an order of 
authority, binding all to obedience by heavy penalties. 
This was promised in a general way in case of necessity; 
but as there were many points to he settled, and it was 
advisable to ascertain the general feeling with accuracy, 
as well as to avoid interference, if possible, a general 
puncliayut was strongly urged either to decide the 
matter, or, at all events, aid in the framing of appropriate 
regulations. After the lapse of a few months allowed for 
consideration, the whole was settled in public puuchayut, 
and its resolutions were confirmed -l^ithout the slightest 
alteration; so that the proceeding originated with, and 
has been carried through by, the inhabitants themselves; 
nor has there been a single petition against it, either 
pending or subsequent to adjustment. They have lowered 
the sum payable on marriagp contracts, abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s imprisonment, 
or 200 rupees fine, with exclusion from caste, as the 
punishment for deviation.”* The result seems to have 
justified the sanguine expectations of Colonel Hall. 
Writing more than twenty years afterwards, his suc- 
cessor, Colonel Dixon, says ; “ Thus Infanticide received 
its death-blow through the diminution of the expenses 
attending on marriage, which was now brought within 
the reach of all sections of society. For many years 

• JReportc/ Colonel JSallf 1837^- quoted in Chon's Mairwarra, 
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past no female cbildren have been put to death. The 
practice has fallen altogether into desuetude. Indeed, so 
greatly have the ideas of the people changed on tliis and 
other usages since the introduction of our rule, that the 
commission of such an act vrould now be viewed as ar 
most heinous crime.”* 

Thus the first unequivocal success resulted from the 
establishment of sumptuary regulations. But it was 
easier to deal with these ragged Mairs, just rescued from 
a state of extreme barbarism, than with the “ chivalrous” 
Eajpoots of Central and Western India. It is not iim 
probable that if the British, or any other G-overmnent 
had undertaken to portion the Jharijah girls, the dread 
fill custom would have been annihilated. The plan was, 
indeed, proposed, and negatived by the higher authorities. 
And the extreme alternative of putting down the abo* 
mination by force was rejected upon the ground that the 
Eajpoots of Western India were not our subjects, but 
our allies, and that such a mode of procedure would be 
inconsistent with the terms of our treaties. In 1831 Sir 
Jolin Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay, went down to 
Booj and addressed the assembled Jharijah chiefs on the 
enormity of the crime so prevalent among them. He 
told them that’ so strong in England was the feeling 
against such abominations, that the nation would call 
upon the East India Company to sever their connexion 
with a people so polluted. The chiefs, seemingly 
abashed, falsely denied their participation in the prevail- 
ing guilt — and promises and pledges were not wanting. 
Indeed, the chivalrons ” Eajpoots were at no time 
chaiy of their promises and pledges — and now, as our 
English officers became more and more energetic in 
their efforts to put down thombomination, these promises 
and pledges became more and more plentiful. 

In Central India, promises were as readily made and 
* Dixon's Mairwarra. 
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as readily broken as in the West. Many earnest-minded 
men were exerting themselves, v about this time, in Eaj- 
pootana, to push forward the good work. Distinguished 
among these was Mr. Wilkinson, whose name is ever to be 
held in remembrance by those who would record the 
good deeds of the Company’s servants. He was a man of 
the kindliest and the most catholic sympathies, of large 
intelligence, and unweaiying perseverance. He lived 
and toiled for the people, and he died, at his post, 
amongst them, warmly loved and deeply, deplored. All 
that earnest desire and energetic action could do to wean 
the Eajpoots of Central India from the accursed practice 
of Infanticide, was now done by this full-hearted civilian. 
He assembled the chiefs; he addressed them; he reasoned 
with them; ho expostulated with them; and at last he 
persuaded them to adopt certain resolutions, by an ad- 
herence to which it seemed probable that the iniquity 
might be suppressed. And many of the petty sovereigns 
of Kajpootana not only undertook to prohibit the practice, 
but issued proclamations declaiing it illegal. Other 
officers in Central India, as Colonel Sutherland, Captain 
Eichards, Captain Ludlow, and others, had been exerting 
themselves in the same good cause, and there were 
many encouraging promises and seemingly genuine re- 
ntmeiations to reward their labors. 

The Bana of Oudipore, the chief of the independent 
sovereigns of Rajpootana, was forward to set the example 
— a potential one — of prohibition; and in January, 1834, 
Lord William Bentinck wrote to express the pure and 
immixed satisfaction” which he felt, and to utter words 
of further encouragement; but all these promises and 
renunciations were mere unmeaning words. The princes 
and chiefs had not been convinced, or they feared to 
reduce their convictions to practice. At all events, 
Wilkinson, who had labored so long and so diligently, 
and whose heart was so thoroughly in his work, was 
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forced back Upon tbe mortifying conclusion that no real 
impression bad been made upon tbe minds of tbe mag- 
nates of tbe land. Only two months after be bad ex- 
plained to tbe cMef people tbe enormity of tbe crime of 
infanticide and received tbeir assurances of rexnmciationj 
be ascertained that two of tbeir number bad since put 
tbeir daughters to death. The promised proclamations 
might have been issued; but no pains were taken to 
circulate them. He found, in tbe course of bis circuits, 
that some of the states bad not even beard of the pro- 
hibitory edict ; and, nnder tbe government of that very 
Eana of Oudipore whom Lord William Bentinck bad so 
commended, some of tbe people told Mr. Wilkiason that 
it was true they bad beard it whispered “ that female 
infanticide bad been prohibited some time before along 
■with tbe killing of peacocks.” 

All this was very discouraging — ^but still Mr. Wiikm- 
son did not despair of tbe effect of moral influence. He 
secured the services of some learned Brabmius to write 
pamj)blets condemnatory of the crime, wbi(^ he circu- 
lated among tbe people. He bethought himself, too, of 
the effect upon their minds of pictorial representations j 
but ail this was of no avail. ‘‘It has been my object,” 
be wrote, “ to excite such a genuine and general feeling 
of execration as should lead to a voluntary abandonment 
of tbe practice. Still, when we reflect on the inveteracy 
of habit, and tbe extreme tardiness with which new 
ideas are spread in tbe world, it would be idle to hope 
that the abandonment of the practice will be effected by 
tbe measures already taken.” 

In tbe mean while a great experiment was being 
initiated in Western India. In 1831, Mr. J. P. Wil- 
loughby, of the Bombay Civil Service, was appointed 
Political Agent in Kattywar. He soon began to give 
his thoughts to the painful subject of Female Infanticide, 
and collected all tbe information, be could acquire 
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regarding the dreadfuL practice and all that had been 
done towards its suppression. Eeviewiiig the labors of 
his predecessors, and deriving wisdom from the past, he 
sent in an elaborate report to Government, in which he 
took a retrospective view of the results or our bygone 
efforts, and then sketched out a plan of future pro- 
ceedings. 

The measmes suggested by -Mr. Willoughby were these. 
Mrsti that steps should be taken to obtain a complete 
census of the Jhaxijah population, as without it no data 
could exist for computing the number of female infants 
who were bom, and thence deducing air approximation to 
the number actually destroyed. Second, that every Jha- 
rijali chief should be called upon to furnish a half-yearly 
register of all the marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths 
occurring among his tribe residing in his district; and 
that, if he failed in this obligation, or furnished a false 
return, he should be severely punished.* Third, that the 
Political Agent should furnish an annual report on the 
subject of Infantjloide, together with a register of all 
marriages, betrothals, births, and deaths that have oc- 
curred among the tribe within the year reported on. 
JPouxth, that a proclamation should be issued by the 
British Government throughout Katty war, req^uiring the 
Jharijah chiefs to enforce the observance of their Infan- 
ticide engagements, and noticing in terms of approbation 
or condemnation their adherence to or departure from 
these engagements, and guaranteeing to all able or will- 
ing to supply infonnation relating to the commission of 
the. crime, a reward in proportion to the rpik of the 

* Mr. Willoughby, in the admirahle such intermediate reports as might be- 
Report ■which contains tliese suggestions, come necessary, one general statement 
shows that this important matter liad should be submitted at the end of each 
. not escaped the at*ention of tho Court year, showing how far the amended 
of Directors. “X sisn» 'cw sugges- system bad been acted ou and observed, 
tion,” iie says, “ ou my pi. for in the what deviations are known or suspected 
corresp dence on my recoi-ds I find to have been made from its rules, and 
allusion made to instructions issued -what measures pursued 'for their en- 
mauy years ago to the Honorable forcemeat, with an estimate of the 
Court of Directors, that in addititm to number of lives saved.” 
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party conYicted, and the protection of the British Go- 
vemment. Mfthi that every Eajpoot in Eattjrwar should 
be enjoined to make it an express stipulation in every 
marriage contract on giving his daughter to a Jharijah 
chief that the issue of the union should be preserved. 
Bixthi that presents of cloth, money, &c., should be 
made, out of the Infanticide to chiefs and 

inferior members of the’ Jharijah tribes who preserved 
their female children.* 

These measures, approved and sanctioned by the 
higher authorities, were pushed forward with prompti- 
tude and energy. The vigilance of the British officers 
was not without its results. In the coiu'se of eighteen 
months, it was reported that seventy-three female infants 
were preserved by the Jharijah tribes; of these, forty, it was 
said, would have perished but for our humane interven- 
tion. Still, in spite of all our efforts, there remained the 
lamentable fact, that at least one-half of the female infants 
bom were murdered by their remorseless parents. It was, 
however, no- small thing to convict certain offenders of 
specific acts of infanticide ; and charges were now brought 
and fully established against the chief of Eajkote. ‘ ^ The 
barbarous insensibility evinced by him on the occasion, 
proVed him to have little claim to forgiveness.” He was 
fined 12,000 rupees, to be paid to the Infanticide Fund; 
and his estate was attached as security for its payment. 
This conviction produced the most salutary effect through- 
out Kattywar, and was soon followed by other cases. 
Another petty chief convicted on the clearest evidence of 

* “ The Infanticide Bund waa esta- Yrom this source occasional remissions 
biished in 1826. It is composed of all of tribute, presents to the chiefs, and 
fines, under 20,000 rupees, imposed pecuniary assistance on the marriage 
upon the tributaries for breaches of the of their daughters, have been granted 
peace or other misconduct, and of reali- to those who have practically renounced 
sation under the head of Mohsullee. tlie custom ; and another mode of testi- 
Tlie British Government set the ex- fying approbation to those who have 
ample. His Highness the Guicowar, preserved their daughters, is by post- 
being suhsequenwy induced to consent poning the payment of the tribute to 
that all fines imposed upon his tribu- suit their convenience.” — [Mr. Wil- 
taries should be similarly appropriated. huglAifs Eeport.'] 
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tlie same offence, was sentenced to suffer twelve months’ 
Imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 3000 rupees* These 
were followed by other cases of detection and punish- 
ment. But though the evil sensiblj^' diminished under 
these influences, it was not entirely suppressed. Here 
and there a case was brought struggling into light, but 
scores of cases of cruel child-murder, behind the sanctity 
of the purdah, escaped detection and exposure. 

Perhaps, it would have been unreasonable to expect 
in such a case anything more than progressive improve- 
ment. It wasj indeed, the hardest task that we had ever 
set ourselves — the hardest we Iiave ever set ourselves 
^ce. I believe that in this country, where we all of us 
live comparatively out of doors — cormn populo — an 
extensive system of Female Infanticide might be carried 
on without detection. I believe that married women in 
England might murder their sucklings ])y hundreds with- 
out suspicion. A little seemingly accidental neglect — a 
little want of active care at particular periods, will snap 
the thread of infant life, and give no sign of premeditated 
crime. But the nursery of the Hindoo woman, even of 
the poorest, is surrounded by social screens and fences 
which, however flimsy may be their material structure, 
are morally so impassable, so impenetrable, that the vigi- 
lance and activity of authority is utterly baffled and re- 
pelled by them. It was this fhat rendered the task so 
difficult — ^that rendered success, even under the best and 
most encouraging circumstances, so vague and uncertain. 
With such formidable obstructions before us it was a 
great thing to make any progress. It was a great thing 
that the Bombay Government should be enabled to write: 
“The complete suspension of the crime, originating in 
ignorance, prejudice, and false pride, must doubtless be 
the work of time ; yet, looking back to the- past, and 
seeing how much had been accomplished within the last 
few years, they were encouraged strongly to hope that a 
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Captam Jacob to observe : “ It must be highly gratifying 
to those benevolent men who had labored for the sup« 
pression of Infanticide, to see the progressive return to 
flie order of nature, in the relative proportion of sexeS, 
that must be attributed to their labor alone;” and called 
forth the commendatory remark of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, which I have quoted above. 

Nor were these anticipations of the gradual suppression 
of the horrid practice unjustified by the result. I cannot 
afford to trace, year by year, the progressive improvement 
in the appearance of the census of the male and female 
population of Khttywar. Bu^ perhaps, the good effects 
of our humanising measures may be best illustrated by 
passing on at on(^ to the cheering details contained in the 
two last Infanticide Reports which have made their way 
into official record. In the Infanticide Report for the 
year 1849, from Kattywar, of which Major Lang, who 
has long been zealously employed in that province, is 
new Political Agent, there is this cheering announcement : 
“ The proportion of female children to males in all the 
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tribes is now so nearly equal, and the progi’essive increase 
of the female population so regular, that if the returns 
can be depended upon in other respects, there would ap- 
pear to be every ground for believing that the practice of 
Infanticide must have become almost entirely extinct in 
this province.” And then he goes on to report these en- 
couraging statistical facts. “ When the census for 1845 
was forwarded with my Eeport* of the 25th of August, 
1846, there were two Jharijahs with five daughters each, 
19 with foul', 105 with three, and 387 with two. . . . . 
By the returns now submitted there are one Jharijah with 
six daughters, 11 with five, 49 with four, 159 with three, 
and 522 with two.”* The Eeport of the following year, 
though less detailed, is equally satisfactory’'. It shows 
that the female Jharijah population has increased to a 
greater extent than the mde. The former had increased, 
during the year 1850, by 186 ; the latter only by 149. 
“The only accusation of Infanticide,” writes Major Lang, 
“ which was brought forward during the year under re- 
view, was that reported in my letter of the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1850, which was by my 

assistant, Captain Barr, to he entirely groundless.”! But 
to make the progressive results of these great measures 
fully apparent, it would he well to give a brief tabular 
statement of the male and female Jharijah population of 
Kattywar, extending over the six years from 1845 to 
1850, inclusive rj . 

* Major Lang to Bombay Government bm attended our measures for the ex- 
MS. Becords, jOecmber §lf 1850. I tirpation of the crime of Eeraalo In- 
have omitted the details of the smaller fanticido ftom Kattyvrar and Cutch 
tribes, which mre no less gratifying. has been far greater and much more 
t 3faJorLahg /o Bmbag Govenmenff rapid than the most sanguine could 
December 26, 185 1. MS. Record$. have anticipated. It was my good for- 
$ Well might Mr. Willoughby, when tune to hare^been the originator of 
a seat in the Bombay Counidl gave him these measures, tho success of which 
an opportunity of coaimentiag on such is mainly to be attributed to the vi- 
rosults as these, eongratulate himself gorous manner in which I dealt with 
on the success of his measures. several proved cases of Infanticide be- 

, “I trust I shall be pardoned the ex- fore I left the province. I recollect 
pression,” he wrote, “ of tlio highgra- that, by some whose opinion I valued, 
tiSc.Ttion 1 have derived from-^he pe- I was thought to have invaded too 
riisal of this and other similar Bepoi^ strictly the sanctity of Bajpoot domes- 
establishing that tlie success which 'tic privacy, audtliat the measures I had 


It must necessarily take many years to restore tke 
balance of tlie sexes, fearfully disturbed as it has been 
from generation to generation; but with such results as 
these before me, remembering that the time was when 
the number of female children to be found among the 
Jharijahs was only one-sixth of the number of males, 
and that on some large estates containing as many as 400 
families not one female child was to be fomid,^ I think I 
am justified in sa34ng that what has been done is most 
honorable to the British nation, and that the rest is but 
“ a work of time.” 

Whilst these measures were being thus energetically 
pursued in Western India, another group of British officers 
were carrying out the same good work in the Central 
Rajpoot states, with the approval and co-operation of 
the princes and chiefs themselves. The process, how- 
ever, by which they hoped to attain the same great 
result, differed from that which Mr. Willoughby had 
introduced into Kattywar. It was based upon the ad- 
mitted fact, that in those states the one great sustaining 
cause of the unholy practice was the extreme costliness 
of marriage ceremonials. To marry his daughter was 
often to ruin a man. There was a wretched brood of 
men known as “ Charans ” and Bhats,” who turned to 
vile uses two of the noblest functions of humanity, and 
degraded the priestly and the bardic office into a sort of 

fecoittfle to were loo harsh, and likely that I should find a powerful ally in 
to outrage the feelings of the whole those feelings of parental affection 
Ilajpoot community. But I argued which exist in the human breast in 
that those philanthropic men, Governor every stage and degree of civilisation. 
Duncan and Colonel Walkeiv never in- . The result has certainly proved I was 
tended that the engagements which not mistaken.”— March 28, 
they induced the Jharijahs to enter 1851. Botnbatf Con$ul(ati3f*B. 3£S.jRe’ 
into should be waste paper; and al- cerJs.] 
though I was aware that I was touch- * ifee ante, pages 559, 660. 
ing on delicate ground, I felt assured 
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tyrannous mendicancy, which, the Eajpoots feared to 
resist. The exorbitant fees claimed by these men,* who 
would have cursed the grudging giver, or, worse still in 
the estimation of the proud and sensitive Rajpoot, pil- 
loried him with ridicule, constituted the heaviest tax 
levied upon the luckless father. It was admitted that 
these large sums of money were reluctantly paid— -that 
the thraldom of this aristocratic custom sat heavily 
upon the tribe!^.f They would have escaped from it if 
they could, but they feared to take the responsibility of 
such an innovation upon themselves. The Durbars, 
timid and hesitating, thougli not unwilling to co-operate 
for the suppression of what they knew and acknowledged 
to bo an abomination, shrunk from an authoritative 
demonstration without the open support and encourage- 
ment of the paramount power. They were fearful, 
indeed, of taking the initiative in sudi a procedure ; but 
if they could push forward the British Government as 
the instigators of' the needed reform, they might venture 
to co-operate with us and set their seal upon the sump- 
tuary enactments which om' officers were eager to 
suggest. 

The right men were in Rajpootana. Colonel Suther- 
land, Major Thorcsby, and Major Ludlow, all gave their 
hearts to the work. The two great objects were these : 
j&rstly to limit the influx of these bards on the occasion 
of nuptial ceremonies — to keep out the incursion of 
foreigners,! who swelled the chorus of hungiy appli- 

* It is said that the Eana of Odey- of Infaatidde-stippression, Far from 
pore, though in an impoverished state having prejudices to combat (as wo 
at the time, gave a lakh of rupees to should unquestionably have ai; regards 
the cliief hard. The profession, being the rite of Suttee, and to a c',crtain ex- 
a lucrative and not a laborious one, is tent in the question of Surna), vre shall 
considerably over-stoeked. The Joud- in the course proposed carry with us 
pore Vakeel stated that there were the sense of the whole of the liajpoot 
20,000 Charans in Marwar, and some- tribes, who have hitherto b^en forced 
times 4000 or i3000 graced the nuptials reluctantly by the tyranny cf custom to 
of an important chief. destroy their female offspring.''— -fAfo- 

- t This is very clearly stated by one jor Ludlow to Major Thoresby. M0. Lie- 
of our political officers in Rajpootana, cords.] 

who has been forward in the good work t That is, of Charans and Bhata not 
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cants ; and secondly, to fix a ratable amount to be 
paid to tlie domestic bards wbo were suffe) ed to bave a 
legitimate right to enrich themsei¥es on these occasions. 
It was not difficult to persuade the princes of Rajpootana 
to enter into engagements for the enforcement of these 
measures, and to issue edicts enunciatmg them. Thus, 
instigated by Major Ludlow, the Jycpore Durbar, which 
was then the organ of an infant prince, sent forth “a 
proclamation of the Raj of Jyepore made by Major 
Ludlow and the Council of Regency,” containing a 
forcible denunciation of the crime of Infanticide^ and 
a clear specification of the suggested remedies. The law- 
ful tax thenceforth to be paid was not to exceed a tithe 
of the annual income of the father of the bride. This 
was to be the maximum sum payable by the J agheedars, 
but people with a less settled income were allowed only to 
disburse a smaller amount. The Jyepore authorities 
enforced these regulations with good effect; and Ludlow 
was soon able to report that an incursion of foreign 
bards had been successfully resisted, and had -with- 
drawn, imgorged, unsatisfied, without a breach of the 
peace. 

Nor was this all that was done. The other states, 
through Ludlow’s iastrumentality, were induced to fol- 
low the example of Jyepore. They responded, indeed, 
with acclamation to the appeal, and followed the letter 
of the Jyepore proclamation. Not one of the states, 
after these edicts were issued, admitted the foreign bards 
to their nuptial eeremonies. Indeed, so glad were the 

belonging to tlie particular part of tho these persons npoa those who are not 
country in which the marriage was in circumstances to satisfy them to the 
celebrated, but who scented a far-off extent of their demands. The act of 
wedding _a8 _a jackal scents carrion, Infanticide is a grievous tyranny and 
and hurried in flocks to their prey. a great sin, whidx attaches alike to 

* “ It is notorious that many Kaj- those who perpetrate it, and the sove- 
poots kUl their female daughters at the Kign in whose territory it occurs, and 
birth, and tho cause would appear to therefore the amounts receivable in 
exist in the distress and annoyance future by Bhats, Charans, Bic., are re- 
arising from the demand of Tyag (nup* presented in this proclam atlon, &c., &c.” 
tial presents) on marriage occasiem — [MS^ Mec<»‘ds^ Cause and effect are 
made by Charans, Bhats, &c., andflrotn here rearv plainly indicated, BiMM 
the abuse and revilings showered hy ems& mitvr effectus. 
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Tliakoors to rid themselves entirely of the intolerable 
tyranny under Avhicli they had groaned so long, that 
they made the prodainations an excuse for not listening 
to the daiins of their own “ Bhats,” and “ Charans,” 
whom they now learnt to send away empty-handed, 
under the pretext that the order of the Durbar for their 
payment must be first obtained. These people were 
the terror of Kajpootana. Their influence is now 
thoroughly broken down ; and they dare not even en- 
force the payment of the tithe" permitted by the Sump- 
tuary Regulations. 

The effect of these measures on the great crime itself 
in Central India does not so distinctly appear as in the 
case of the Jliarijah and other tribes of Kattywar, inas- 
much as the results are not represented by a detailed 
census of the population. But it is not to be doubted 
that at least one great thing had been done. A change 
had been -^rought in public opinion. It was dearly the 
interest of all classes of Rajpoots to resist a tax which 
often involved them in frightful pecuniary embarrass- 
ments. • Nor was this all that was done. There was 
something more than an appeal to their purses. In 
Jyepore, Ludlow, seeing clearly where lay the only real 
remedy, exerted himself to appeal to their intelligence. 
He did everything that he could to encourage the diffu- 
sion of education in the states. And neither Suttee, nor 
Infanticide, nor Thuggee, nor human sacrifice, nor any 
other' kindred abomination, can long stand up against so 
a conqueror as that. 

These measures for the suppression of Female In- 
fanticide in Kattywar and in the Rajpoot states of 
Central India, it must be understood by the European 
were carried on not within the dominions of the 
but in the territories of the native 
over which we exercise only a moral control 
agency of oxir British Residents. But it may 
whether, aE this time, in our own provinces, 



there was no such thing as Female Infanticide. And I 
am afraid it must be answered that there wm. The ex- 
tent to which the crime was perpetrated, under our own 
immediate rule, was very limited ; and it was confined 
to one or two collectorates. But still under the very 
eyes of British authority child-murder was going on^ for 
some time, unchecked. The Purdah screened it from 
our sight. It was long before we ascertained the fact. 
And when we did ascertain its existence, both in Western 
and Central India, the evil appeared to be one not easily 
to be held in subjection. It may be thought that no- 
thing could be easier than to drag the offenders into our 
criminal courts, and to convict them of the capital offence. 
And so it would have been if a woman had beaten out 
the brains of her child against the walls of the cutcherry 
or the magistrate’s house. But perpetrated as the crime 
was in secretj nothing was more easy than accusation — 
nothing more difficult than conviction. The Begulations, 
powerful as they were, could not deal with this abstruse 
abomination. 

The districts in Western and Central India, under 
which it was discovered that the crime of Infanticide 
was practised by certain tribes, were Ahmedabad, in the 
Bombay Presidency, and Mynpooree, under the govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces. In Ahmedabad 
the existence of the crime was first brought to the notice 
of Government by Mr. Fawcett, at the end of 1847. 
The disparity of the sexes had been pointed out to him 
by a native functionary, and he knew the meaning of 
that terrible sign. The native officer was mstructed to 
exert himself to bring the chief people into an arrange- 
ment tending to annihilate the dreadful practice. They 
were not unwilling to discuss the subject. They as- 
sembled and set forth the facts of the case. Admitting 
the truth of the charge, they said it was simply the 
extreme costliness of marriage ceremonials which coin- 
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pelled the people of the child-murdering tribes to suppress 
the growth of female life. They knew that it was a 
great evil; and they entered into an agreement to reduce 
the sums paid, on these nuptial occasions, to less than an 
eighth of the old amount.’*^ But, I fear that those com- 
pacts were not observed; and that the great evil was 
unsubdued. “ Past experience,” wrote Mr. Willoughby, 
in a Council-minute, “ has unhappily elsewhere proved, 
that written agreements are insufficient to extirpate the 
offence, unless unceasing vigilance is exercised to secure 
adherence uo them.” And he then, in 1848, recom- 
mended that an annual census of the castes, in which the 
offence was supposed to be committed, should be for- 
warded to Government; and that the Sudder Judges 
should he requested to issue a chcular to all magistrates, 
directing them to institute hiquiries as to whether the 
crime was peiqretrated in any part of the country within 
their jurisdiction. The result of that investigation was, 
that only among the marked tribes in the Ahmedabad 
and the Kama collectorates were there any indubitable 
traces of the existence of the atrocity. Broach was sus- 
pected, but upon closer exammation the suspicion was 
shown to be unfounded, t 


* The coiiipact v'as entered into hy 
fifty-eight viUageSj inhabited by the 
Lewa Koomitee tribe. The chief people 
promised to reduce the expenses paid 
them from 3S00 to 480 rupees. TheLewa 
Komnbees of the city of Ahmedabad 
afterwards came into the arrangenient, 
and undertook to reduce tlieir expenses 
to ono-third of the whole aniormt. — 
IMinute of Mi'.- Willoughby, Sept. 9, 
1848— 1851. MS^ -Records.'] 
t In one of the answers returned, a 
circumstance is mentioned which illus- 
trate* theiiencfits derived from the pub- 
lication of those summaries of facts 
which make up the staple- contents of 
“review articlesf;” 

“Opposed to the conclusions thus 
deriv^” wrote ono'of the magistrates, 
“ X confess to having approached the sub- 
ject with novknowledge of my own, nor 


did the records of this magistracy in any 
way assist me ; they were absolutely 
silent on the.subject. Neither should I 
up to the present time have improved 
my stock of information, hut for acci- 
dentally meeting with an able article 
in the Calcutta Review fox Angnst, 18-14, 
from which, it appears, that Parlia- 
mentary Papers have fen i>^ublished 
giving the results of all the inq^uiries 
set on foot into the practice of fetnale 
infanticide in Central and Western 
India; and I must here he pennitted to 
suggest respectfully that a copy of this 
record would he of material importance 
in every Zillah, not only as conveying 
the most authentic information hitherto 
collected upon a most interesting topic, 
hut as leacling the uninformed into ap- 
proved channels of further inquiry.” — 
[ilfxS'. Eecotds.] 
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Turnmg now to another part of the coxintrj, I 
would show what has recently been done in the neigh- 
honrhood of Mynpoorie. A. statement on this sub- 
ject was recently drawn up hy Mr. Charles Radkes, 
magistrate and collector of that district. Originally 
published in a local periodical,^ it was subsequently 
printed in a detached shape, and, in accordance with 
that system of diffiisiveness of which I hare spoken in 
another part of this work, widely circulated by order 
of the Government of the North-Western Provmces.t 
I cannot do better than quote &om this paper the fol- 
lowing statement of encouraging facts : 

“ Many of our readers will recollect the famine of 1838 (none, 
indeed, who were then in the N. W, Provinces will ever forget 
it), when mothers sold their children for a morsel of bread, when 
the rage of hunger obliterated even the distinctions of caste, and 
the Brahmin might be seen devouring the leavings of the Dhoni. 
Nowhere did hunger and disease press heavier than in the plains 
of the mid Doab. Whole villages were depopulated, and every 
elFort of public or private benevolence failed to meet the wants of 
a starving population. The Government did much to relieve the 
sufferers at the time, but a merely temporary assistance was not 
sufficient, and it became necessary to lower the revenue demand 
in many villages. . Mr. TJnwin, then collector of Mynpoorie, was 
in 1842 engaged in fficing the amount of this revision, and his 
camp was pitched in the midst of the villages of the Chohan Kaj- 
poots. In the course of his proceedings it was found desirable to 
ascertain how far the population had been affected by the famine, 
and vrith this object Mr. Unwin determined to take ten villages in 
each pergunnah, and selecting one house in each of these villages, 
to count in person every head in it. ® In so doing,’ we use his own 
words, ‘ I observed what previous information led me to expect, 
that no single Chohanec (female Chohan), young or old, was 
forthcoming, I remarked this to the Zemindars and people them- 
selves, who, of course, were in numbers all about me on these oc- 
casions, and told them I knew the cause, and should look after 
them in futoe,’ 

* Tiie Benores Magazine. ^ Toltime of “Notes on the North-Wastern 

subsequently embodied in IBrotinces of India,” from which I now 
Mr, Eaikes’ pleasant and instructive quote. 

^ • 2 3 ? 2 - 
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“ Mr. XJmvin acted 'vvitli zeal and discretion, and above all things 
(in India) witli promptitude. At once and on bis own responsi- 
bility be established a system of watchful inspection, which was 
thus described by the officiating magistrate of Mynpoorle (in 
1848), in reply to a call for information from the Court of 
Directors: 

‘ In Chohan villages the watchmen are ordered to give infor- 
mation .of the birth of a female child forthwith at the police- 
station. A burkundauze goes to the house and sees the child, the 
thanadar informs the magistrate, upon which an order is passed, 
that after one.month the health of the new-born child should be 
reported. The watchmen are further bound to give information 
if any illness attack the child, when a superior police-officer 
(either thanadar, jemadar, or mohurrlr) at once goes to the vil- 
lage, sees the child, and sends a report to the magistrate. In sus- 
picious cases the body of the child is sent for and submitted to the 
civil surgeon.* 

“ The effect of Mr. Unwin’s measures was soon felt in the dis- 
trict. Amongst other incidents we may q^uote the following, as 
partaking of that almost grotesque character which in these matter- 
of-fact days seems peculiar to India. The Government had 
watched Mr. Unwin’s proceedings with approbation, and took an 
early opportunity to notify in a public manner the interest which 
was felt in the success of his measures. 

“ There at Mynpoorie an old fortress, which looks far over 
the vallov of the Esun river. This has been for centuries the 
stronghold of the Rajahs of Mynpoorie, Chohans whose ancient 
blood, descending from the great Pirthee Raj and the regal stem of 
Necm-rana, represents la creme de la creme of Rajpoot aristocracy. 
Here, when a son, a nephew, a grandson, was born to the reigning 
chief, the event was announced to the neighbouring city by tho 
loud discharge bf wall-pieces and matchlocks; but centuries had 
passed away, and no infant daughter had been known to smile 
within those xalls. 

“ In 1845, however, thanks to the vigilance of Mr. Unwin, a 
little grand-daughter was preserved by the Rajah of that day. 
The fact was duly notified to the Government, and a letter of con- 
gratulation and a dress of honor were at once despatched from 
head-quarters to the Rajah. 

“We have called this incident, the giving a robe of honor to a 
maa because hC' di4 aot destroy bis grand-daughter, a grotesque 
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one ; but it is very far from being a ridiculous incident. When 
the people see that the highest authorities in the land take an 
interest in their social or domestic reforms, those reforms receive 
an impetus which no lesser influences can give them. The very 
next year after the investiture of the Rajah, the number of female 
infants 'preserved in the district was trebled! Fifty-seven had 
been saved in 1845 ; in 1846, one hundred and eighty were pre- 
served ; and the number has gone on steadily increasing ever 
since. This is the best answer to those who would sneer at the 
paternal style of government, and who would advocate mere red- 
tape, law, and bayonets for the people of India. 

“ Influence is everything in Hindostan. Indeed in all countries 
good government, like true religion, depends upon influences and 
motives quite as much as upon mere rules and restrictions. In 
England, Influence does rmich ; in India, we repeat, it does all 
To go against the law is nothing to the native of India, but he 
rarely consents to go against the magistrate. When a govern- 
ment of mere law comes in, when codes instead of men are to rule 
In<ha, the sooner the English are off to their ships the better. 
Let us see what local influence, supported by the influence of the 
Government, but scarcely assisted by legal sanction, has done 
for the suppression of female infanticide in Mynpoorie. In 1843, 
not a single female Chohan infant was to be found in the district; 
at the present moment there are fourteen hundred girls living, 
between the ages of one and six. We subjoin an extract from 
the official Registers, from 1844 to 1850, inclusive. The- girls 
bom during the year, and still alive at the end of the year, are 
only entered. 


Name of 
Tliaunab. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

Koorowlie ... 

7 

2 

19 

1 

Shekoabad ... 

9 

8 

2 

6 

Bhowgong ... 

5 

4 

3 

8 

Koosmnrra 

11 

8 

8 

■ 2 

Kurhul ...... 

I 

7 

5 

4 

Sumao 

58 

8 

85 

44 

Mynpoorie ... 

28 

10 

67 

57 

Ghurour 

15 

9 

21 

41 

Sirsa-gunge 

0 

2 

.2 

2 

Kyleyee 

0 

4 

25 

43 

Pbnxrah 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Total 

, 

134 

67 

1^0 

209 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Total. 

15 

15 

24 

83 

13 

13 

22 

. 75 

8 


10 

'4'5' 

■ ■■ 5 '■ 

3 

17 

44 

9 

- ■ -7 

10 

43 

63 

48 

43 

287 

77 

97 

108 

434 

36 

61 

57 

240 

1 

0 

1 

8 

29 

38 

43 

182 

15 

18 

13^ 

50 

261 

'302 

348 

1491 


Girls of 6 years 
and under, liv- 
ing in May, 
1851. 


119 

SO 

60 

55 

33 

143 

353 

234 

8 

140 

38 


1265 
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“ To check these results, a census of the entire Cholmn popula- 
tion of the district, of six years old and under, has keen made in 
the present year. The plan adopted was, first to call upon the 
village accountants to report the number of boys and girls, up to 
the age of six, living in their respective villages. These returns 
were then tested as closely as possible by other independent 
officials, and, as the result of that examination, the number of 
females was reduced eleven per cent. The return thus corrected 
is as follows, and is given for pergunnahs, not for the thannahs, 
noted in the former table; 


Names of Pergunnahs. 

Boys 6 years 
and under. 

Girls 6 years 
and under. 

Ghurour ... 

297 

194 

Souj ... ... 

876 

219 

Kurhul ... 

52 

33 

Koorowlie... 

33 

17 

Mustufabad and Shekoabad 

474 

299 

Kishnee Nubbee Gunge... ... 

261 

102 

Munchuna ... ... 

364 

246 

Bliowgong... ... ... 

283 

150 

Aleepoor Puttee ... 

21 

3 

Total ... 

2161 

1263 ” 


I will only add to tMs tliat Mr. Baikes himself has 
been active in this good work, and that he is now, I 
believe, pnshing forward, with unabated energy and 
nndiniinished success, the good wnrk of which he is 
here the exponent. 

One more illustration of the good results of British 
interference must he adduced before I bring this chapter 
to a close. Tlio practice of female infanticide was very 
prevalent on those Orissan hill-tracts, where Macpher- 
son and Campbell achieved such great things for the 
suppression of the rite of human sacrifice. In some of 
the tribes it prevailed to such an extent,, that no female 
infant was spared except when a woman’s first child was 
a female. Villages containing a hundred houses were to 
ho seen without a single female child. The practice had 
its origin in the social customs of the people, very dif- 
ferent from those which obtain among the Bajpoots, 
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of whom I haye heretofore spoken. “So far,*^ says 
Captain Macpherson, “ is constancy to her hnshaad 
from being required in a wife, that her pretensions do’ 
not, at least, suffer diminution in the eyes of either sex 
when fines are levied on her convicted lovers ; while, 
on the other hand, infidelity on the part of a married 
man is held to be highly dishonorable, and is often 
punished by the deprivation of many social privileges. 
A wife, moreover, may quit her husband at any time, 
except witiiin a year of her marriage, or when she 
expects offspring, or within a year after the birth of a 
child I and she may then return to her father’s house, 
or contract a new marriage; while no man who is 
without a wife may, without entailmg disgrace on 
himself and his tribe, refuse to receive any woman 
who may choose to enter his house and establish her- 
self as its mistress.- .Now, a bridegroom gives for a 
wife of these tribes in which sofeww’’omen are brought 
up, a large consideration in cattle and money. The 
sum is chiefiy subscribed by his near relatives, and his 
branch of his tribe, and is paid to his wife’s- father, 
who, again, distributes it amongst the heads of families 
of Ms own branch. But, when a wife quits her husband, 
he has a right to reclaim immediately from her father 
the wholc^ sum X)aid for her ; wdule the father, at the 
same time, becomes entitled to le'\7‘ a like sum from 
any new husband to whom she may attach herself. 
And, it heiug observed that every man’s tribe is at once 
answerable for all his debts, and bound in honor to 
enforce Ms claims, it will he understood that these resti- 
tutions and exactions, whether to be made , betwixt 
persons belonging to different tribes Or to different 
branches of the same tribe, must bej even in the 
simplest cases, productive of infinite difficulty and 
vexation; wMle they have given rise, to tMee-foiu*ths 
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of the san^umaiy quarrels aad hereditary feuds which 
distract the Khond country. Theuee. s^ 

— To my maa hut a rich and powerful chief, who 
desires to form connexions, and is able to make large 
and sudden restitutionSj and to Ms tribe — -a married 
tagbter IS a curse. By the death of. our female 
infants^ before they see the Hgbt, the Hres of men 

mthont number are saved, and we Hve in comparative 

peaces ' ^ 

I cannot afford to trace in detail the efforts which 
were made by Maepherson to root out tMs dreadful 
custom from among the Khonds. His exertions were 
characterised by. the same energy and the same success 
as had attended Ms great crusade against human sacri- 
fice. To use Ms own words : “ The practice of female 
MaMicide was suppressed in the greatest portion of 
the Khond comtry of Souradah, including Coradah, 
before the . middle of 18M, and early in the present 
year throughout those Zemindaries— that the mea- 

s.ires 1^' which that change was accomplished mate- 

interests 

™ tnbes, their aim being to establish an 

ascendancy over the Khond population founded upon a 
sense of benefits derived from their connexion vdth the 
Government -such as the benefit of justice, and that 
of protection in their intercourse with the low coun- 
tries, and to remove the principal causes of infanticide 
.by preventing or ccHbna. disputes connected with pro- 
perty involved in maixiage contracts, &c.”^ To this 
must be added, at least, an allusion to the interesting’ 
fact that the female victims, whom Maepherson had 
rescued, were given fro:i time to time, vhen of ripe 
age, in marriage to men of the Khond tribes and 
that.these women put forth their influence most siic- 

* Capt. Macpheramto:Mr,iraaiday,JVov.U,mG. 313. Kecords. 
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cessMly to -vyean the people from the hoary custom 
which had dwelt so cruelly among them. 

I have every reason to believe that in tliis part of the 
country the efforts of our British officers have been at- 
tended with complete success, and that the good results 
of their humane efforts are likely to be abiding. The 
last report from the Kdiond* agency contains these en- 
couraging words : — “ The lateness of the season,” says 
Captain Campbell, “ and the difliculty of procuring a 
sufficiency of water for my camp, prevented my visiting 
the infanticidal tribes, but many of the chiefs and a 
great number of the Meriah females, who had been mar- 
ried to Khonds of these tracts, visited me at Sooradah 
wdth their children, and from them I learnt mth satis- 
faction that female children were now generally pre- 
served ; and in cases where they were destroyed it was 
done with great secrecy, and not openly as in former 
times. An officer of the Sebundies, well acquainted 
with the infanticidal tribes, and employed in superin- 
tending them, confirms this report.”^' 

These good deeds require no gloss — I leave €uch state- 
ments to make their own way. It wnuld be difficult 
to supply a fitting commentary, and impertinent to com- 
ment upon them in language not rising to the height 
of so great an argument. There are W'orks wMch the 
English will leave behind them, mightier than any ma- 
terial fabrics which human skill can fashion and human 
labor construct. Let us rear what great substantial 
structm’es we may — ^and even in such works we are 
far surpassing the Moguls — ^History wdU be able to re- 
cord nothing better of British rule in the East than that 
under the G-ovemment of the East India Company the 
widow ceased to burn herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband — ^the mother ceased habitually to destroy the 

* Colonel Camphell to the Government Indict, AprU 10, 1852. MS. Secords. 
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infant life of her daughters-— -men ceased to purchase 
and to rear children for sacrifice to a crnel goddess- 
murder ceased to he a science and its practice an honor- 
able profession — ^and that many wild tribes, hy the con- 
ciliatory efforts of the servants of the Company, were 
weaned fi^om a life of rapine, and raised from a state of 
barbarism, to become peaceful agriculturists and civi- 
lised rational men.^ 


* I have said nothing in this chapter India, Vf-as assured hy the Bao (how 
ahontl^e suppression of Female Infan- interesting must have been a conversa- 
ticide in Cutdi, not because I was un- tion on such a subject between two 
mindfbl of the subject, but because I such men) that there had been, for 
could not afford any further to extend some year®, a gradual diminution of 
the dimensions of this chapter, I be- the great crime ; and the assertion was 
liove that very gratifying progress has satisfactorily proved hy detailed sta- 
been made in that part of the world, tistics. 

My firifind, Dr. DuS; when in Western 
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CHAPTER I. 

Native Education — Parliamentary Enactments — Encouragement of Oriental 
Literature — ^Eise and Progress of the Hindoo College — Substitution of the 
English System — ^Lord William Bentinck’s Measures— Native Agency — ^Edu- 
cation in the North-Western Provinces— In Bombay — The Jubbulpore School 
of Industry — The Roorkhee College — ^Missionary Efforts — Statistics of Edu- 
cation. 

In the two preceding books, I have treated largely of 
what may be called the institutional crimes of India. 
I have shown how human wickedness, on a gigantic 
scale, has been fostered by error and superstition ; and 
how the servants of the Company have brought all 
them humanity, all their intelligence, and all their 
energy, to the great work of rooting out the enormi- 
ties, which from generation to generation have griev- 
ously afflicted the land. I have shown how they 
have toiled and striven, and with what great success, 
to win the benighted savage to the paths of civilisa- 
tion, and to purge the land of those cruel rites "which 
their false gods were believed to sanction. There is 
nothing iu aU history more honorable to the British 
nation than the record of these humanising labors. 
It is impossible to "write of them without a glow of 
pleasure and of pride. - 

But noble as have been these endeavours, and great 
as has been the success, which up to a certain point 
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has attended them, there is something incredibly pain- 
ful in the thought that, after all, they are fixed upon 
an msecure basis ; that Mtherto the action has been 
rather from mthout than from mthin ; that we have 
not generally made an abiding impression upon the 
native mind; and that, therefore, there is always 
anger of relapse. In many of the cases which I have 
selected to illustrate the great victories of European 
eivdisation, it will have been seen that it was the 
weight of external authority and personal influence 
w lie 1 , more than anything else, enabled oup country- 
men to push forward their civilising measures to any- 
thing hhe a successful termination. The grand obstacle 
to complete and permanent success, was the gross 
ignorance of the people— that twofold ignorance which 
includes, the darkness of the intelligence and the dead- 
ness of the-moral sense. It was hard to awaken the 
heathens to a living beHef in the absurdity of the 
superstitions to which they bowed themselwes, and the 
wickedness of the practices which they observed. 

In most cases, I say, the people yielded to the influ- 
ences of authority, or were moved by self-interest, to 
conform outwardly to the wishes of their masters— but 
they were seldom convinced. It was a great thing to 
bmg about even a diminution of these great crimes; 
which had mflicted so much misery upon countiess 
thousands of our fellow-creatures. But having achieved' 

thought that the work was complete. They felt it mio-ht 
0 ten happen that the people, withdrawn from the hn- 
of these good influences, would subside 
mto then old evil ways— that, indeed, we might be 
only castmg out devils, to return again to find their old 
Citations swept and cleansed for their reception, and 
to wanton there more riotously than before : and they 
one and all said that the only certain remedy, to which 
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they could look for an al^iding ciirej was that great re- 
medial agent — E ducation. 

In many cases, the men of whose benevolent labors 
I have spoken, did their best, with the slender means 
at their disposal, to employ this great remedy in fur- 
therance of them more substantial outward measures ; 
but such educational efforts were necessarily local and 
accidental, and of limited application. Thus Sleeman 
had established Schools of Industry, at Jubbulpore, 
for the children of the Thugs; Outram had put to 
school in Candeish, the little Bheels, whose fathers he 
had reclaimed; and Macpherson had tmmed to si- 
milar account his opportunities in favor of the victims 
whom he had rescued from the hands of the sacrificing 
Khonds, And, doubtless, these benign endeavours 
will bear good fruit in their season. But the disease, 
at which we have to strike, is eating into the very life 
of the "whole country ; and it is only by a great and 
comprehensive effort that we can hope to eradicate it. 

It is only "within a comparatively recent period that 
the education of the people has taken any substantial 
shape in the administration of the British Government 
in the East. There was a sort of dim recognition, in 
some of the early charters, of the Oliristian duty of 
instructing the Gentoos; but it was not until the 
year 1813 that there "was anything lilie a decided 
manifestation of the wOl of the Government in con- 
nexion with this great subject^' The Charter Act, 
passed in that year, contained a clause, enacting that 

a sum of not less than a lakh of rupees in each year 
shall be set apart and applied to the revival and im- 
provement of literature, and the encomugement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India/’* IVliat 

• Act 53rd George IIL^ chap. 155 , clause 43 , 
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.this might precisely mean was not very clear ; hut it 
seemed to point rather to the encouragement of 
Oriental than of European learning, and those were 
days in which the former was held to he of pro- 
digious account. Kothing, however, for some years, 
of a practical character emanated from this decree of 
the Legislature, The money thus appropriated, was 
left to accumulate, and not nntil ten years after the 
Act had passed did the local Government take any 
steps to carry out its intentions. Then a Committee 
of Pnhlic Instruction was established in Calcutta, and 
the arrears of the Parliamentary grant were placed at 
their disposal. 

Such, in a few words, are aU the noticeable ofdciali- 
ties of native education up to the year 1823. But 
there was a movement going on. of Avhich no record is 
to he found in official papers. AU that the- Govern- 
ment even at this time thought of doing for the educa- 
tion of the people, was through the agency of Pundits 
and Gooroos ; but there were men then in Bengal who 
held Oriental learning at its true worth, as an instru- 
ment of civilisation, and thought that better things 
were to he found in the writings of the great masters 
of the English language. Eirst iu time, and foremost 
in enthusiasm among these, was Mr. David Hare. He 
was a man of a rude exterior and an uncultivated mind 
— ^by trade, I believe, a watchmaker. He lacked the 
power of expression both in oral and written discourse. 
But for these wants a large infusion of earnestness and 
perseverance in his character did much to atone ; and 
he achieved what learned and eloquent men might 
have striven to accomplish in vain. He originated the 
Hindoo College of Calcutta. He stirred up others to 
carry out his designs. The seed which he scattered fell 
on good ground. Sir Hyde East, then Chief Justice of 
Bengal, took up the project with hearty good will; 
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and on tlie Mtli of May, 1816, a public meeting was 
held in Ms lionse for tlie furtherance of tMs great ob- 
ject. Tlie scheme was fully discussed by European and 
natire gentlemen— and a few days afterwards, at an 
adjourned meeting, it was resolved that an institution 
should be foimded to bear the name of the “ Hindoo 
Oollege of Calcutta.” A committee and certain ofdce- 
bearers were then appointed to give effect to the reso- 
lution. 

It is generally the late of great undertakings to be 
assailed by difficulties at the outset, and to struggle 
slowly into full success. The Hindoo College of Cal- 
cutta, in its infancy, put forth nothing but indications 
of a complete and humiliatmg failure. In January, 
1817, the school was formally opened in the presence 
of Sir Hyde East, Mr. Harrington, and other inffucn- 
tial gentlemen. Upwards of 6000Z. had been raised 
by private contributions to give effect to the benevo- 
lent views of the projectors. But for some time there 
were thhty members on the committee, and only 
twenty pupils in the school. After the lapse of a few 
months the number on the books rose to seventy, and 
there for six years it remained. Every effort was made 
to render the institution acceptable to the natives of 
Calcutta, iill sorts of compromises were attempted. 
The Bcngallcc and Persian languages wore taught in 
the school — ^but still the peoiffo hung ])ack, awed by 
. the eiforts to make their children familiar ^vitlx the dan- 
gerous literature of the Eeringhees. Th e college, indeed, 
was almost at its last gasp. European and native sup- 
poHers were alike deserting it,, when Mr. Hare came 
to the rescue. He sought the sustaining hand of Go- 
vernment ; and ho obtained what he sought. 

This was in the year 1823, when, as I have said, the 
local Government first turned them serious attention to 
the subject of native education. They acceded to the 
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request that was made in behalf ofthe Hindoo College; 
and stretched out their hands in time to save the in- 
stitution from the premature extinction that menaced 
it. They had money then at their command for edu- 
cational purposes, and although the encouragement of 
Griental learning was uppermost in their thoughts, 
they consented to contribute towards the funds of the 
new institution, and undertook to erect a budding for 
its use.* But having granted this material support, 
they naturally desired to exercise some authoritative 
control over the proceedings of the managers. It was 
proposed therefore to appoint, on the part of Govern- 
ment, a Visitor ostensibly to see that the money-grant 
was propesrly appropriated, but really to watch over 
and direct the management of the institution. This 
at first the Baboos resented; but there were some 
among them who were ready candidly to acknowledge, 
that after seven years’ operation the college had pro- 
duced nothing better than a few “krannees,”t and 
that little in the way of enlightened education was to 
he expected, except from a larger infusion of European 
energy and talent into the agency employed to carry 
out the designs of its founders. 

The native managers yielded ; and a medical ofB.cer 
in the service of the Company was appointed in the 
capacity of Visitor to give effect to the wishes of the 
Government. The Indian medical service, from that 
remote period when oseph Hume called himself an 
assistant-surgeon, down to the. present time, when the 
science of William O’Shaughnessy is about to annihi- 
late space between t^e Indus and the Cauvcry, lias 
been bright with the names of distinguished men. But 

*■ That is, it was resolved to construct hardlj translatable into our language, 
a building ■which would answer the pur- as it by no means represents the high 
poses both of a Sanskrit and a Hindoo intelligence of the clerks in our own 
college. public establishments, or in our banking 

t A hrannes is a Clerk, in a Govern- and mercantile firms, 
meut or other <^ce— but the urord i» 
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I do not know tkat there is one member of that prow 
iession who has earned for himself a wider European 
reputation than Horace Hayman Wilson. He it was 
who, a quarter of a century ago, was appointed hy au- 
thority to bring into good working order the fast-fail- 
ing institution. A man of yery varied accomplish- 
ments,’*^ hut with a predominant taste for Oriental lite- 
rature, he was not likely to push to an excess the great 
educatiGiial reform which was now hegrrmiag to take 
shape in Bengal. But he tlirew no common amount 
of energy into all his proceedings. Under his hands 
paralysis became activity; exhaustion, strength; de- 
cadence, stability. The institution w^as soon in a state 
of vigorous 'energetic action. The Hindoo College be- 
came the fashion. Even the old bigoted Hindoo Ba- 
boos sent tiieir children there without reluctance ; and 
in the course of a few years, under Wilson’s, auspices, 
the class-lists contained the names of four hundred 
young Bengallees, many of them of good family and 
position, and all eager for the new knowledge which 
was opening out its fascinations before them. 

But still there was notliing like a decided movement' 
in favor of European learning. The Orientalists were 
paramount alike in the Vice-E-egal city and the Pro- 
vincial tpwnsjt and Wilson himself was among the 

^ The following slieteb of Professor written on the antiquities, the numis* 
Wilson’s taried accomplishments is matology, on the Mstory, literatare, 
really not overchat^d. It is written chronology, and ethnology of Hindostan 5 , 
by one who difes widely firom him on and on all these subjects not evea 
many eesentaal points, and is uninfiu- Colebrooke Idmself has written so much 
enced by personal friendship s— “ Per- and so well His works show alb. tlie 
haps no man since the days of the* ad- erudition of the German school, without 
mivnble Crichton,’ has united in him- its heaviness, pedantay, and conceit; 
self such vtified, accurate, and appa- and his style is the best of all styles, 
rently opposite talents and accomplish- the style of an accomplished English 
meuts. A profounri Sanskrit scholar, a gentleman.” — \_Calcutta lieview.} 
grammarian, a philosopher, and a poet, f The oldest educational institution 
he was at the same time the life of in India supported by Government, is 
society and a practical clear-headed the Mahomedan Madressa, established 
man of business. On the stage as an ama- in 1781, under tlje auspices of Warren 
teur, or in the professor's chair as the Hastings. About ten years afterwards 
first Orientalist of our time, he seemed the Sanskrit College, at Benares, was 
always to be in . his place. He has founded by Jonathan Dunn. 

.. :■/. ■ 2 a 
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cMef of them. “ Previous to 1835,’’ says Mr. Kerr, 
tlie present principal of the Hindoo College, in his 
Review of Public Instruction in Bengal, all the 
larger educational establishments, supported by Go- 
vernment, with the exception of the Hindoo College 
of Calcutta,, were decidedly Oriental in character. 
The medium of instruction was Oriental. The mode 
of instruction was Oriental. The whole scope of 
the instruction was Oriental, designed to conciliate 
old prejudices, and to propagate old ideas.” Pro- 
fessors and teachers of the Oriental languages were 
liberally paid. Stipends were given to the students in. 
the Oriental Colleges. Large sums of money were 
spent on the printing and the translation of books. 
But under the influence of such a system, Mttle pro- 
gress was made in the enlightenment of the natives of 
India. Such efforts did not rouse them from the 
sleep of apathy, or' stimulate then appetite for 
knowledge. The whole thing, indeed, was a dreary 
failure, consummated at a large expense. 

Nothing was clearer than this fact. It was as clear 
in Leadenhali-street as it was in Calcutta, The Court 
of Directors, before the close of 1830, had openly 
recognised the expediency of a vigorous movement in 
favor of European education, and had "written out 
simultaneously to the Government of all the tliree 
Presidencies, clearly enunciating their views on the 
subject.* The letters which were then despatched to 

* See, for example, the following pas- the best eciuiyalent in our power to 
sage of the letter of the I8th of February, these classes for the'advantages of which 
J829, to the Bombay Government;-— the introduction of our Government has 
“It is ©or anxious desire to afford to deprived them; and for this and other 
the higher classes of the natives of reasons, of which you arc well aware, 
India the means of instruction in Euro- ‘ we are extremely desirous that their 
'pean science, and of access to the education should be such as to qualify 
literaturte of civilised Europe. The them for higher situations in tlio civil 
character which may be given to the government of India, than any to which 
classes possessed of leisure and natural natives have hitherto been ermihle." 
influence, ultimately detormine that of The letters to the Bengal and Madras 
the whole x)eople. We are sensible, Governments are in the same strain, 
moreover, that it is our duty to afford 
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India were conceived in a liberal and enliglitened 
spirit. There was no reseiwation of the trntb in 
tliem. They adnutted that oiir assumption of the 
administration of the country bad sO far been in- 
jurious to tlie Mgber classes of the ]3eople of India as 
that it bad dejpriTed tbeni of official emx>loyment ; and 
urged that it was, tberefore, tbe duty of the State to 
afford them ‘‘ tbe best equiyalent in tbeir power.” 
Kotbing better could be offered than tbat sound 
European instruction wbicb would gradually qualify 
tbcni for restoration to mucb of tbe official employ- 
ment of wbicb they bad been deprived. Lord 'Wil- 
liam Bentinck was at tbis time at tbe bead of the 
Government of India. His own unaided judgment 
liad led bim to similar conclusions ; and be was well 
prepared to lay tbe axe to tbe trunk of tbe great 
tree of Oriental learning, with all its privileges and 
patronages, its monopolies and endowments. But it 
was not until 1835 tbat, thinking tbat as the old 
Charter of 1813 bad been buried, tbe errors to wbicb 
it bad given bktb might die 'with it, gave the- death- 
blow to the Oriental system, and in a famous minute, 
dated March 7, thus declared bis opinions : — 

His LordsHp in Council is of opinion that the great object of 
the British Government ought to he the promotion of European 
literature and science among the nations of India, and that all the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of' education would be best 
employed on English education alone. 

“ It is not the intention of his Lordship to abolish any college or 
school of native learning, while the population shall appear to be 
inclined to avail themselves of the advantages it affords. 

“ His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice 
which has liitherto prevailed, of supporting the studenta during 
the period of their education. He conceives that the only effect of 
such a system can bo to give artificial encouragement to branches 
of learning, which, in the natural course of things, would be su- 
perseded by more, useful studies j and be dii^ects that no stipend 

'i ; ' - - ' ' , '2 ^ ' ' . . ' . ’ 
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shall bo given to any student, who may hereafter enter at any of 
these institutions; and that when any professor of Oriental learn- 
ing shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the 
Government may be able to decide upon the expediency of ap- 
pointing a successor. * 

It has come to the knowledge of his Lordship in Council, that a 
large sum has been expended by the Committee in the printing of 
Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion 
of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

“ His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds, which these 
reforms will leave at the disposal of the Committee, be henceforth 
employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science through the medium of the English 
language.” 

Never was any reformation more complete and irre- 
sistible than this. The Orientalists stood aghast before 
it, for there lay their idol broken at their feet. The Pre- 
sident of the Educational Committee, Mr. Shakespear, 
had thrown up his office in anticipatory disgust. But 
there were men of higher intelligence on the other side 
— men who had prompted Lord William Bentinckj and 
wore now eager to support him. Eoremost among 
those were Macaulay and Trevelyan.* The former 

^ I had written this before the ap- Benaresisthe^atseatofBrahmanical 
pearance of Mr. Cameron’s “ Address learning; Delhi, of Arabic learning. If 
to rarliament on the Duties of Great we retain the Sanscrit GoUege at Be- 
Britain to India in respect of the Edu- naxes and the Mahometan College at 
cation of the Natives,” made me ac- Delhi, we do enough, and much more 
<]uain ted with the language of Mr. than enough in my opinion, for the 
Macaulay’s minute of the 2nd of Eastern languages. If the Benares and 
Eebruary, 1835, in which he reviews, in Delhi Colleges should be retained, I 
a masterly manner^ the whole question would at least recommend that no sti- 
of Government patronage of education, pends shall be given to any students 
I cannot refrain from quoting the con- who may hereafter repair thiiher, but 
elusion of this papen tliat the people shall he left to make 

“I would strictly respect all existing their own choice between the rival 
int<*re8t8. 1 would deal even generously systems of education without being 
with all individuals who have had fair bribed by us to leam What they have 
reason to expect a pecuniary provision, no desire to know. The ftods which 
But I would strike at the root of the would thus be placed at our disposal 
bad system which has hitiierto been would enable us to give larger en- 
foslcred by us. I would at once stop coura^fement to the llindoo College at 
the printing oi Arabic and Sanscrit Calcuttsi, and to establish in the prin- 
books. I would abolish the Madrassa cipal cities throughout the PresLlenciea 
and the Sanscrit College at Calcutta, of Fort William and Agra schools in 
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seated himself in the vacant President’s chair; and 
from that time English education has been as domi- 
nant in the chief Government schools thronghout India, 
as before it was languid and depressed. 

But by the reader ignorant of all the bearings of 
the great educational eontroversy which twenty years 
ago agitated the learned world of Bengal, and was 
echoed in the other presidencies of India, it must not 
be supposed that Lord William Bentinck and Ms sup- 
porters ever contemplated the degradation of the ver- 
nacular. The blow wMch they struck was aimed not 
at the living hut at the dead languages of the country 
— at 'the Sanscrit and the Arabic — at languages wMch 
were not employed as vehicles of intercommunication, 
and wMch contained little in their hooks to elevate the 
mind, to invigorate the understanding, or to facilitate 
the business of hfe. The importance of the vernacular 
language as a medium of instraetion was admitted ; per- 
haps, with no great heartiness and sincerity. The Court 
of Directors, however, had consistently urged upon the 
local Governments the expediency of promoting the 
extension of indigenous education.* And now the 

which the English language might he than the paper on which they are 
'vrelH and thormgJJy printed wag while it was fblank; for 

“ If the decision of lus Lordship in giving artificial encouragement to ab- 
Council should he such as I anticipate^ surd history, absurd metaphysics, ab- 
I shall enter on the performance of my surd physics, absurd theology, for rais- 
duties with the greatest zeal and ing up a breed of scholars who find 
alacrity. If, on the other hand, it be their scholarship an encumbrance and a 
the opinion of the Government that the blemish, who live on the public while 
present system ought to remain un- they are receiving their education, and 
changed, I beg that I may be permitted whose education is so utterly useless to 
to retire from the chair of the Com- them that, when they have received it, 
mittee. I feel that I could not be of they must either starve or live on the 
the smallest use there. I feel, also, public all the rest of their lives. Enter- 
that I should he lending niy counte- taining these opinions, I am naturally 
nance to wliat I firmly believe to he a desirous to decline all share in the 
mere delusion. I believe that the pre- responsibility of a body which, unless 
sent systena tends, not to accelerate the it alters its whole mode of proceeding, 
progress of truth, but to delay the I must consider not merely as useless, 
natural death of expiring errors. I but as positively noxious, 
conceive that we have at present no “ T. B, Macatjuay.” 

right to the respectable name of a * See the Court’s letter to Bengal, 
Board of Public Instruction. We are writtenin September, 1829; “We must 
a hoard for wasting public money, for put you on your guard against a dispo- 
ptinting books which are of less value sition of which we perceive some traces 
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educational autliorities declared tkemselves in noivise 
mlling to deprive the people of the most obvious 
means of acquhing information through the spoken 
languages of the country; and directed that in all 
the Government colleges and schools the cultivation 
of the vernacular should go hand in hand -with that 
of the English language.^ 

It was in furtherance of this great object of en- 
couraging the study of the spoken languages of the 
counti 7 , that in the beginning of 1835, Mr. William 
Adam, a gentleman of considerable local experience, 
and of a thoughtful inquiring mind, who had originally 
gone out to India as a Bajitist missionary, but who 
had lapsed into Socianism, and become the editor of a 
Calcutta journal, was despatched by Lord William Ben- 
tiiick on a special commission, to inquire into the state 
of indigenous education in Bengal and Behar. He 
prosecuted ins inquiries with great earnestness, and 
amassed an immense store of information relating to 
the state of the vernacular schools, and, indeed,* the 
general condition of native society in those pro- 


in the general Committee, and still more 
in the local Committee of Dellii, to un- 
derrate the importance of 'what may be 
done to spread useful knowledge among 
the natives, through the medium of 
hooks and, instruction in their own lan- 
guages. That more complete education, 
which is to commence by a thorough 
study of the English language, can he 
placed within the reach of a very small 
proportion of the natives of India ; hut 
Int^gent natives, who have been thus 
educated, may, as teachers in colleges 
and schools, or as the writers and trans- 
, lators of useful hooks, contribute in an 
eminent degree to the more general ex- 
tension among their countrymen of a 

f ortion of the acquirements which they 
ave themselves gained, and may com- 
municate in some degree to the native 
literature, and to the minds of the native 
community, that improved spirit which 
it is to be hoped, they will themselves 
have imbibed from the influence of Eu- 


ropean ideas and sentiments.” — [T/te 
Court of Directors to the Government of 
Bengal, September 2S, 1830, quoted in 
Mr, Willoughbjf’s Minute,'] 

* See the following manifesto on the 
subject put forth by the Committee of 
Public Instruction: 

“ The general committee are deeply 
sensible of the importance of encou- 
raging the cultivation of the vernacular 
languages. That they do not consider 
that the order of the 7th of March 
precludes this, and they have constantly 
acted on this construction. In the dis- 
cussions which preceded that order, 
the claims of tlic vernacular languages 
were broadly and prominently admitted 
by all parties; and the questions sub- 
mitted for the decision of Government 
only concerned the relative advantage 
of teacMng English on the one side, 
and the learned Eastern languages on 
the other.” 
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vinces. The reports which he furnished to Grovem- 
ment are as interesting as they are instructive. The 
great fact whioli they set forth, clearly and unnns- 
taheably, was, that tWe was very little education of 
any kind in Bengal and Behar, and that that little was 
lamentably bad. In some thannas, or pohce divisions, 
the per centage of educated youth — ^taking the period 
of education to lie between the fifth and the four- 
teenth years— was as low as two-and-a-half. In others 
it was much higher. But it was shown, at the 
same time, with equal clearness, that the per centage 
of adult education was considerably lower. And Mr. 
Adam arrived at the conclusion, “that within a com- 
paratively recent period, certain classes of the native 
population, liitherto excluded by usage from verna- 
cular iustruction, have begun to aspire to its advan- 
tages, and that this hitherto unobserved movement in 
native society has taken place to a greater extent in 
Bengal than in Behar. Such a movement apparently 
will have the effect which has been found actually to 
exist— tliat of moreasing the proportion of juvenile in- 
struction as compared with that of adult instruction, 
and of increasing it in a higher ration in Bengal than 
in Behar.” This mission did something for vernacular 
education ; but, doubtless, it was not much. 

The system established by Lord WiUiam Bentmck 
has been maintained vdth little variatio^jt by his suc- 
cessors. The Committee of Public Instruction, now 
known as tlie Council of Education, has numbered 
among its members some of the ablest and most en- 
lightened men who have ever braved the damp heats 
of Bengal.* Under their superintendence, encouraged 
alike by tbe local and the home Governments, they 
have given due effect to this system, and the result has 

* The Council of Educatioii is an pean gentlemen (some of them not in 
honoraiy Board with a salaried secre- tbe Company’s service) and partly of , 
tary. It is composed partly of Euro- haidTes. I 
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been, that "witb tbe aid of a MgMy-cultiYated staff of 
educational officers, they have rendered a large nnin- 
ber of Hindoo and Mahomedan youths famihar^^m^^ 
the amenities of European literature. The proficiency 
attained in the principal scholastic institutions is such 
as is very rarely acquired by hoys of the same age in 
any other country in the world. I do not believe that 
there are half a dozen hoys at Eton or Harrow who 
could explain an obscm’e passage in Milton or Shak- 
speare, or answer a series of historical questions, ex- 
tending from the days of Alexander to the days of 
Napoleon, with as much critical acuteness and accu- 
racy of information, as the wMte-muslined students 
who, with so much ease, master the difficult examina- 
tion-papers wMch it has taxed ah the learning and all 
the ingenuity of highly-educated English gentlemen 
of ripe experience to prepare, would in any such trial 
of skill put our young aristocrats to confusion. 

' All this is past dispute— the proficiency is admitted. 
Exit there has seldom been much more than the pro- 
ficiency of the clever boy. A very few exceptional cases, 
just sufficient to prove the rule on the other side, might 
he adduced to show that European education has 
struck deep root in the native mind ; hut the good seed 
commonly feh by the way-side, and the birds of the 
air devoured it. AH the enervating and eiifeebluig en- 
vironments of Indian life, at the critieal period of 
adolescence, closed around the native youth, to stupify 
and to deaden both the intellectual faculties and the 
moral sense. The Hookah and the Zenana did their 
sure work. And in a year or two there was little left 
of the bright-faced, quick- vitted hoy who could put 
the Penseroso into good English prose, tell you who 
were Pepin and Charles Martel, and. explain the cha- 
racter of the ** self-denying ordinance” as accurately 
as Hallam or Macaulay. 



SCHOLAESHIPS. 


The cliildreiL of India wercj perhaps, the most im- 
pressionable—the most teachable children in the world. 
But, left to itself, the impression was soon etfaced ; the 
teaching soon became profitless. The mere mechanical 
power of reading and writing remained. The native 
students became expert penmen, and remained expert 
penmen to the last. Much of the copying work in the 
Grovemment ofdces had long been done by them. But 
it was impossible to read any number of documents so 
copied without the conviction that the copyist had 
brought the smallest possible amount of intelligence to 
bear upon his work. The eye seemed to communicate 
directly with the hand ; there was no intervention of 
the brain. The process was merely that of the ma- 
chine. member was instructed— -but the mind 

was not cultivated. The intelligence of the well- 
tutored boy was seldom carried into the practicalities 
of actual life. 

It was mainly to remedy this evil— to check the re- 
trograde tendency of wMch I speak — that under the 
administration of Lord Auckland, certain scholarships 
were founded in the principal Government institutions. 
It was ohvions that any system which would have the 
effect of riveting the knowledge, which we imparted, 
on the minds of the students, and preserving their lite- 
rary ardor from early extinction, would confer great 
benefits on tbe people. Of infinite moment was it 
that tbe native student should not glide away from 
beneath the eye of his preceptor, jiist at that most im- 
portant stage of life when the Foy passes over the 
bridge to manhood. The scholarship system was de- 
signed to render the effects of all this good Government 
teaching rather an abiding influence than a transitory 
impression. And as far as its advantages have ex- 
tended, I believe that there is a solid reality in them. 
In all the Presidencies of India scholarships have been 
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foimded, "botli in connexion with, tlie English and 
the Vernacular schools. And this alone is sufficient to 
associate the administration of Lord Auckland honor- 
ably uith the cause of native education. 

But the good effect of this encouragement was ne- 
cessarily limited. Something more was req^mred* to 
give a general impulse to native education, even among 
the more influential classes of society. The Court of 
Directors, it has been seen, had always associated na- 
tive education with official employment, and the local 
governments had, partially at least, given effect to the 
wishes of the Court. But it seemed that a more autho- 
ritative declaration of the views of Covemment should 
now he put forth, with respect to this important 
matter of public employment— that something, in- 
deed, in tlie shape of a pledge, should be given to the 
educated natives, that their claims would be duly re- 
garded. Lord Hardinge, before he was compelled 
to push aside the portfolio and take the sword into Ms 
hand, had given his mind earnestly to the subject of 
native education. Regarding it both in connexion 
with its general offeets upon the elevation of the na- 
tional character, and upon the qualification of the 
people for employment in the public service, he came 
to the conclusion that conformably both with the de- 
crees of the Legislature, and the expressed desire of 
the Court of Directors, those objects would be best 
attained by a more autboritative enunciation of the 
views of Government — ^by a specific declaration that it 
was their intention, thcncefoi^h, to recognise a certain 
educational test of qualification for the public service, 
aud by so doing, both to encomrage the diffusion of 
knowledge, and to raise the character of the native 
agency employed in the service of the State. "Whether 
education were to he promoted that this agency might 
be improved, or whether these inducements were to he 
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offered that education might he promoted, was in reality 
of little consequence, so long as the reciprocal action 
of the two was secmred. Lord Hardinge helieyed that 
both ends could he attained hy an authoritatiye 
enunciation of Ms views and intentions ; and he j>repared 
a minute, which has since become very famous in the 
later history of native education, wherein, under date, 
October 10, 1811, he thus declares the intentions of 
the Government : — 

“ The Governor-General, having taken into his con- 
sideration the existing state of education in Bengal, 
and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford 
it every reasonable encouragement, by holding out to 
those who have taken advantage of the opportunity of 
instruction afforded to them, a fan prospect of employ- 
ment in the public service ; and thereby notMnly to 
reward mdividual merit, but to enable the State to 
profit as largely and as early as possible, by the result 
of the measures adopted of late years for the instruc- 
tion of the people, as well by the Government as by 
private individuals and societies, has resolved, that in 
every possible case, a preference shall be given, cin the 
selection of candidates for public employment, to those 
who have been educated in the institutions thus esta- 
blished, and especially to those who have distinguished 
themselves therein by a more than ordinary degree of 
merit and attainment.” 

To the Gouncil of Education, as the general educa- 
tional executive, it was left to carry out the details of 
a scheme at once liberal and wise ; but it often hap- 
pens that the wise liberality of an original project, 
passed through the filtre of mechanical detail, is pm’ged 
of all its heartiness and smeerity, and- weakened and 
reduced to something narrow and exclusive, and most 
unhlce the first' design. Lord Hardinge’s minute was 
subjected to this process of filtration; and all its ca- 
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thoUcity was left beliind in the machine. The Gonncii 
of Education prescribed a test, based entirely on the 
educational system of the Government colleges,* so 
that the pupils of those institutions which had been 
established “ by private individuals and societies*^ were 
practically excluded from the competition. 

The Court of Directors entirely disapproved of tliis 
decision. “It appears to us,” they wrote, “ that the 
standard can only be attained by the students in the 
Government colleges, and that therefore' it virtually 
gives to them a monopoly of public patronage.” “ We 
are also of opinion,” they added, “ that tins high test, 
instead of promoting, wiD. in effect discourage the 
general acquisition of the English language. Those 
w^lio oaimot hope to pass this test wiU not think it 
worth their while to hestow any time upon learning 
the English language, at least with a view to employ- 
ment in the public service.” And they argued that 
men might he weE quaMed hy their general character 
and attainments for public employment, although they 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the writings of 
Shakspcare and Ben Jonson, or, indeed, uitli the Eng- 
lish language at aU, “Where from local circum- 
stances,” they said, “the persons whom it would he 
most desirable to employ are found deficient in that 
knowledge, we would not, on that account, peremp- 
torily exclude them from employment, though other 
qualifications being equal, or nearly so, we would allow 
a knowledge of the English language to give a claim 
to preference.” 

ISTothing could have been heartier than the wish of 
the Court to have ever “ at their disposal a body of 
natives qualified hy their habits and acquirements to 
take a larger share, and occupy higher situations in 

* The examination was to Tje similar senior scholarships at the Ciflctitta and 
to that to which candidates for the Hooghly colleges were subjected. 
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civil administration's than had hitherto been the prac- 
tice.” But this liberal desire soon overleapt itself. 
Bor the native students, encouraged by the known 
wishes of the Court, and the declarations of the local 
Government, so strove to qualify themselves for office, 
and so eagerly sought Government employ, that many 
were necessarily disappointed. Employment could not 
readily be found for them. And this discouraging, 
though inevitable fact, was emphatically pointed out by 
some of the heads of colleges to the superintending au- 
thorities, Thus, in the report of the Delhi College for 
1850, it is stated, that “ several of the more advanced 
students had, during the past year, been attending the 
civil courts, with the view of familiarising themselves 


D 

principal, in noticing this, remarked, that 'from the 
press of competition, it not unfrequently happened 
that youths, whose qualifications were undoubted, re- 
mained long after quitting the college without any 
provision. He therefore proposed that any Uboe of the 
college who could procure a certfficate of his fitness 
for official employment from the officer whose court he 
had been attending, should at once he appointed a su- 
pernumerary, on a small salary, till such time as a 
vacancy might occur. The principal of the Benares 
College also observed, that much difficulty was expe- 
rienced even by his best pupHs in their search for em- 
ployment after quitting the college. He therefore 
proposed that the passing of an examination of some 
fixed and high standard should entitle the successful 
student to immediate employment under Government, 
on a salary of 30 rupees (per mensem) or thereabouts : 
should no vacancy exist at the moment, the passed 
candidate might be directed to prosecute his studies at 
the college, and to employ himself under the direction 
of the committee in the preparation of translations 
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and treatises in tlie . vernacular.” — ‘‘ A class,” it was 
added, “ like that of the fellows of onr English colleges 
would thns be formed, the members of which might be 
drafted olf as their services were required, into the 
educational or other departments.” 

But these proposals did not altogether meet the ap- 
probation of the authorities. It was declared that 
there was no reluctance on the part of heads of depart- 
ments to employ the passed students of the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools — that on the other hand 
every practicable effort would be made to afford them 
the encouragement which they sought ; but that it 
was clearly impossible to find employment in the 
Government service for all candidates urging the 
claims of a collegiate education ; and that it was inex- 
pedient that a general impression should obtain 
among them that such education conferred upon 
them any right to official employment. No Govern- 
ment in the world could afford systematically to re- 
cognise such claims. It is one thing to hold out an 
inducement to exertion by showing that successfid 
efforts will strengthen the chances of obtaining official 
employment ; another, to admit that such efforts con- 
stitute a prescriptive right to office. All that Govern- 
ment could possibly do was to bold out encouragements 
of the former class. It was clearly impossible to pledge 
themselves to the latter. 

It would appear from these statements that con- 
siderable difficulty has attended the efforts which have 
been made to give practical effect to the wise and 
benevolent intentions of the Court of Directors. The 
design was one of a reciprocal beneficial action — ^tbe 
hope of public employment giving an impulse to edu- 
cation, and education mightily improving the character 
of the jmblic seiviee, But there was a defeet in tlie 
national character which did much to embarrass the 
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practical working of tMs admirable design. The na- 
tives of India, when once their expectations are raised, 
lean with chM-like helplessness on the strong arm of 
Government, and, instead of exerting themselves, be- 
lieve that everything will be done for them. Instead 
of something conditional, they thought that they saw 
something absolute in the promises of Government, 
and believed that they had only to conform to a certain 
test to secure ofidcial employment. The tendency of 
this was to give them narrow and exclusive views of 
the advantages of education, and greatly to limit private 
enterprise. 

It was clearly mischievous that the natives should 
look upon official employment as the one great aim 
and end of education. Mr. Cameron, therefore, did 
wisely when he cautioned the native students of Bengal 
against this dangerous delusion. “ Bo not imagine,*’ 
he said, “ that the sole or the main use of a Hberal 
education is to fit yourselves for the public service ; or 
rather do not imagine that the public can only be 
served by the performance of duties in the offices ’of 
Government . . . Besides the public service and 

the pursuits of literature and science, there are open to 
you the learned professions, law, medicine, the highly 
honorable profession of a teacher, and that which has 
but lately become a profession, civil engineering.”* 
It was a great thing that the natives should be encou- 
raged to cultivate their minds by the promise of the 
liigh reward of official employment ; but it was a still 
greater thing that they should learn to rely on them- 
selves — to look to education as the means of indepen- 
dent advancement in life. So often is it that in the 
very best of liuman designs, there is some germ of 
fadui'o at the bottom. 

In the mean while a great experiment was going 

* Address of the President (Mr. denee.—rCaiBer^^w’s Address to Parlia- 
Caraeron) of the Council of Education fne&tt 
to the students under ita superintend 
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on ill the North-West. In 1845 circulars letters 
were addressed to all the revenue-collectors^ calling 
their especial attention to the subject of edileation. 
These letters are a model of sound practical sensa 
comhined with the purest benevolence. They set 
forth a general admission that " the standard of educa- 
tion amongst the people is very low;” and then they 
proceed to show that “causes are at work, which 
tend rapidly to raise the standard and improve the 
intellectual state of the whole population.”! These 
causes -were, mainly to be found in the operation of the 
new settlement. “ The people of Hindostan,” con- 
tinues the secretary of the North-Westem government, 
“ are essentially an agricultural people. Amything 
“ which concerns their land immediately rivets their 
“ attention and excites their interest. During the late 
“ settlement a measurement has heen made, and a map 
“ drawn of every field in these provinces, and a record 
“ formed of every right attaching to the field. The 
“ ^ Putwaree’s’ papers, based upon this settlement, con- 
“ stitute an annual registry of these rights, and are re- 
“ gularly filed ia the collector’s office. They are com- 
“ piled on an uniform system, and are the acknowledged 
“ groundwork of all judicial orders regarding rights hi 
“ land.” The case thus stated, as between the Govern- 
ment and the agriculturist, the former proceeded to 
show the direct interest which every man had, under 
such a system, in the education of himself and his 
children. “ It is important,” they uuote, “ for his own 
“protection that every one possessing any interest in 
“ the land should he so far acquainted with the priii- 
“ ciples on wMch these papers are compiled as to he 
“able to satisfy liimself that the entries affecting 
“himself are correct. There is thns a direct and 
“ powerful inducement to the mind of almost every 
“individual to aequire so much of reading, writing, 
“ arithmetic, and mensuration, as may suffice for the 
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taining tliem— that without the rudiments of education 
they were liable to be wrongfully dealt with — ^that, in 
short, the power of reading and writing was essential 
to the very life of an agricultural population. An 
appeal was thus directly made to the self-interest of the 
people. It was somefliing that every one could under- 
stand; and was far more likely to be responded to by 
the rude peasants of Upper India than any abstract 
propositions regarding the value of learning and the 
duty of improving the mind. But although tliis was 
to be the beginning, it was not to be the end. It was 
believed that it* self-interest were to lead them a Httle 
way along the paths of learning", they would be in- 
duced by higher motives to advance further in the 
march of mind. “ Wlien the mmd of the whole 
people/^ it wa§ said, “ has thus been raised to a sense 
of tbe importance of knowledge, it is natural to sup- 
pose that' many from the mass wOl advance further, 
and cultivate literature for the higher rewards it 
offers, or even for the pleasure which its acquisition 
occasions.” t 

* Three years afterwards it was de* struction. If the people at large coti- 
clared that the progress of time had tlnue as ignorant as they- now are, tlie 
tended to confirm these -views of tho system cannot work out for them all 
connexion between the reremie-system the advantages it is calculated to pro- 
and the education of the country; — duce. These advantages are so palpable 
“ Subsequent experience has confirmed to their minds, that when rightly ap- 
the lieutenant-governor in his opinion prehended they form the strongest in- 
that those features of our present re- ^centive to any exertion -which will 
venue-system , which affect the regia tra- secure their attainment.” — [Gorer/iment 
tionof all lauded property, afford the qf hlbrth-Western Provinces io Govern-^ 
proper means by which the mass of the mmt ifPndta^ 1848.] 

people may be roused to a sense of the f Ibid, -n 
importance of sound elementary In- 
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For the furtlieraaice of these ends the collectors were 
exhorted, ahove att things, to endeayonr to carry the 
people with them—not to think of introducing novel 
and harely intelligihle systems among them — ^but to 
accommodate themselves, as far as possible, to existing 
institutions. ^‘Judicious encouragement,” it was said, 
“ would promote the formation of village schools, and 
enlist in the work of education the persons whom the 
people themselves might select as their teachers and 
support for that purpose.” The preparation of a series 
of vMage school-hooks was commenced for circulation 
among the people. Detailed instructions were given 
to the Tehsiidars, or native revenue-officers, who were 
to he employed as the immediate agency for the per- 
secution of this scheme ; and the utmost endeavour 
was made to collect, jfrom all parts of the provinces, 
detailed educational statistics wherefrom to construct 
the groundwork of their operations. It was not the 
design of the Doveimment to establish schools of its 
own, hut to encourage the maintenance of old institu- 
tions, and to stimulate the people to extend the bene- 
fits of the existing system. 

The statistical inquiries, thus directed, were pushed 
forward with hearty good-will. To the majority of 
those concerned in the new settlement it was a con- 
genial task. A valuable series of reports was thus 
prepared, and a vast mass of information was collected. 
The aggregate result was a deplorable -picture of the 
state of education in Upper India. It was ascertained 
that on an average less than 5 per cent, of the youth 
who are of an age to attend schools obtain any in- 
struction,, and that instruction which they do receive 
is of a very imperfect kind.”^ 

* Government of the Nwik-Westem the Statistics of Inaigenbus Education 
Provinces to Govemiaefit (f India^ No- within the Iforth-Western Provinces of 
vemlnriB, 1840. tlie Bengal Presidency,” to which I atu 

Itt the preface to the on indebted for the information contained 


MB. Thomason’s pboposal. 


Mr. ThomMoa now 
proposed the endowment of a school in eTery- eon- 

out he-heheredto he m accordance with the feelS 
r~ted%Tnt^h® tostitution? 

Me suggested that the endowment shoidd he seGured 
by small grants of land-that jagheers of from fiTto 
ten acres each, yielding a rental varying from twenty 
to forty rupees per annum, should be Ranted to the 
j^ge communities for the purpose mamtaL£^ 
their schoohmsters. But this proposal* did not meet 
the approhafron of the Court of Directors. Th^ 

^qualified manner, “the 
necessity te giring some powerful impulse to elemen- 
toy education in the North-Western Provinces.” 
declared themselves “ prepared to sanction the adoption 
of some more comprehensive plan of estendiug and im 
provmg the me^ of popular instruction toou-hoiit 
the country;” but they doubted the expedienSrof 
sanctioning the proposed plan of landed SdowmLs 


Out of a populatioS^ThS S* Government, « hoys from the 
bered iu 1848, 23 , 200,000 Sds md?n tfae end 

which were conse'quently inelud^dSfore hest^SiSS^f year. to be of au age 
than 1 , 900,000 males of a school-S« Hit 3,1 instruction, 
age,^we can trace hut 68,200 as in the theXower Pro- 

receipt of any education whateve?^ T« centage of such bovs 

Bnwta >. to < 4 nUM tS ISn rf wIT "''?*. “••"“=«<>■> vari“ S 
tte popdaUon ia stSed To^ ShL J ‘•“"S 


tue most bar- from t +n i, -r*'T “Pi^"'^»iovary 

hat ous^of the European monarchies the mS the 

ir““ .rCTmMf5r±*„“A“PEf'!?i.?r 


doSo ™ \”PP»«ed br .n 

uon, it 18 as one to twenty-dve. Low ttntw « tI ^ worthy of 

uowever, iw^this proportion is, it is onij of th? Brit?«B standing reprwtch 
when considered in connexion with the Government,” ivrote the 

aegrecof MomatioumTiSd “that whilst it con 

coureysanyideaof the extent of the fSmei^ endowments of 

deflcioiiGv tfi Bo onin.,14-.., >, -r. . V.* ‘^6 loTmer soveremnn. ,t. n 


deaoioney to be supplied.” Butit wa« S- sovereigns, it abstains from 
not only that the pS centage wa^ v«v whiVh ff tor those pumbasS 

low in comparison with that piTBihi+o? which- it considers most laudable. Tlie 

feat as compatred with the state^f reproach, and that m a 

“f ssrs‘.M‘“ •“ 
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.‘^Tt liasj no douM/^ they wiBtcs advantages 
“ ascrihed to it, and is apparently the most economical 
^' arrangement for effecting the ohject proposed. En- 
‘‘ dowinents of land ■are,- however, open to olivions 
" ohjeetion. They have an iolierent tendency to assnme 
" the character of permanent and hereditary property, 
" independent of any reference to the tenure hy which 
" they were originally held. An actual occupant, even 
" should he prove inefficient, would think himself de» 
" prived of a right if lie was removed, and a son would 
“ claim to succeed to his father whether he were com- 
" petent or not. The evil would he aggravated hy the 
extreme difficulty of exercising a vigilant control 
“over such numerous estahlishments, and in one or 
“ two generations it might happen that the alienation 
“ of revenue would be of little avail in securing the 
“ eaueation of the people.’’* 

Moved by these considerations, the soundness of 


which is not to he denied, the 


Court declared them- 


selves in favor of the expediency of moneyed pay- 
ments. They were ready, they said, to give their at- 
tention to any plan inviting the payment of monthly 
stipends to the village schoolmasters, or a direct expen- 
diture of money in any other manner most likely to 
secure the great end of the diffasion of knowledge 
among the people. “ Too thankful for the liberality 
of these concessions to lay any stress on the rejection 
of his particular scheme,” Mr. Thomason now set 
himscdf with earnestness to devise a plan which should 
meet the wishes of the Court. He frequently dis- 
cussed the best mode of accomplishing this ohject with 
all the officers of Government with whom he came 
into communication in the course of his annual tour. 
And the result of tins discussion was a strong convic- 


Dei^tcb vfOouri qf Directors^ Augmt 25, 184?, 
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tion that the system of moneyed payments to village 
schoolmasters was open to very grave objections. He 
proposed^ thereforej that the ordinary village schools 
should remain as before, self-supporting institutions ; 
but that in every tehseldarree, or revenue-district, a 
model school should be established at the general ex- 
pense, “ to provide a powerful agency for visiting all 
the indigenous schools, for furnisliing the people and 
the teachers with advice, assistance, and encourage- 
ment, and for rewarding those schoolmasters who 
may be found the most deserving.”* To each dis- 
trict was to ho attached a Zillah visitor and three Per- 
gunnali visitors — ^the system being one of visitation 
and superintendence — and these oficers w^ere to he 
emphatically enjoined “ to conduct themselves with the 
greatest courtesy both to the people at large and to 
the village teachers.” They were carefully to avoid 
anything that might offend the prejudices or he imne- 
cessarily distasteful to the feeling of those with whom 
they have communication. '‘Their duty,” it was 
added, “will he to persuade, encourage, assist, and 
reward, and to that duty they will confine them- 
selves.” 

It was calculated that this scheme, when carried out 
in all its completeness, would necessitate an expenditure 
of about 20,000?. per annum. A partial experim,cnt 
was proposed in the first instance ; and it was sug- 
gested at the same time that a visitor-general should 
he selected from among the civil servants of the Com- 
pany to communicate with the subordinate agency, to 
dheet and control their operations, and secure the 
efheient working of the entire scheme. The Court of 
'!Dhectors sanctioned the arrangement; and a Resolu- 
tion of the Gtovernment of the North-Western Pro- 

* Government of the North-Western Frovinces to Government of India, AprU 19 , 
1848 . 
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Tiilces, dat^ 9tli of S’ebruary, 1850, formally inau- 
guxated tbe plan. 

Turning now to the general statistics of education, 
it would appear from the most recent statements 
that there are in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency 30 Government colleges and schools in 
which English is taught — ^that these schools are con- 
ducted by 283 masters, and that the number of pupils 
receiving instruction in them is 5465 ; and that among 
these 291 scholarships, of the annual value of 6000?. 
in all, arc held up for competition. In the same part 
of the country there are 33 Government Vernaculai' 
schools, with 104 pupils, and 4685 scholars. The entire 
annual expenditure upon English and benevolent 
schools in Lower Bengal is about 38,000?.* 

In the Korth- Western Provinces there are 7 colleges 
and schools, supported by Goverixment, io. which Eng- 
lish is taught. In these there are 112 masters, 1B82 
pupils, and 232 scholarships, of the value of about 
2300?. Besides these are 8 model schools, of the 
origin and intent of which I have spoken. The total 
^expenditure in the North-Western Provinces amounts 
to 13,350?. 

It appears from the same ofidciai record that, under 
the Madras Presidency, there is only one school in 
which English is taught — ^the Madras University High 
School — ^with 18 masters and 180 pupils. The numher 
of V ernacular schools seems to he uncertain. The gross 
expenditure is 4350?, Education is in a more depressed 
condition in Madras than in any other part of the 
Company’s territories. 

Prom Bombay the reports are'more encouraging. It 


* In tlie last Report of .Public In- 
struction in Lower Bengal (1853), pre- 
pared since these statistics were made 

out, it is stated that, “during the past 
year (1852), there were in the Govern- 
ment institutiona of Bengal, indndin^ 


the Vernacular schools, upwards of 
11,000 , pupils, of whom 103 were 
Christies, 791 Mahomedans, 189 Arri- 
canese. Thugs, Bhaugulpore Hill boys, 
and ColeB:r-and the rest Hindoos.** ^ 


appears tliat there are 14 Goyemmeat colleges aad 1 

schools ia which English is taught, with 62 masters s 

and 2066 scholars, amongst whom 84 scholarships of I 

the aggregate amiiial value of 5881. are divided. I 

Besides these there are 233 Vernacular- schools, with 1 

the same number of masters and 11,394 students. [ 

The total expenditure, on account of education in this i 

Presidency, is 15,000^. | 

It would appear from these statements that the I 

annual expenditure on account of education in the ! 

three Presidencies is about 70,000^. The Madras returns 
being imperfect, the actual number of pupils under in- 
struction in the Government schools cannot be given. 

Perhaps it may be estimated at about 30,000. 

The number of scholars in the Govermnent schools 
has, with a few exceptions, ‘ steadily increased. Thus, 
m the Hindoo College of Calcutta, in 1833, there were 
318 pupils ; the last returns (1851) exhibit a total of 
471. In the medical college of Calcutta the advance 
has been rapid and striking. In 1835 there were 67 
students on the hooks ; the last returns show that the 
number had risen to 228. In Ihe Dacca College the 
number has risen from 144, in 1835, to 383 in 1851. 

In the Midnapore School the number was 45 in 1836, 
and 125 in 1851. In the OMtagong School there has 
been an advance from 61 in 1837, to 125 in 1851. In 
Syihet, from 62, in 1843, to 114 in 1851. These cases 
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Saugor, it is reported that the applications for ad« 
imttance to the English class had exceeded in nninher 
toose of anv previous year, and the desire for English 
Jmowiedge was evidently on the increase, whhst the in- 
stitution generally appeared to he appreciated by the 
inhabitants of Saugor, and was resorted to by the chil- 
m’en of all classes/’ From Jubbnlpore it is reported 
that “the constituency of the school had increased 
dnrmgthe past year by 94 pupils, a result which the 
h^d master attributed to the increased favor with 
wh^h the institution was regarded by the inhabitants 
of Saugor and its vicinity.” Erom the Delhi College 
It IS reported, that in 1848 the number of pupils la 
the English departments was 218; and in the foHow- 
mg year 234. Erom the last report of the Madras 
Umversity, it would appear that the number of pupis 
had nsen in the last year to 180 fsom 1V3, the number 
m the preceding year. 

^ It is clearly beyond the scope of a mere chapter on 
^ative Education'^ to treat in detail of the different 
mstitutions established and supported by the East 
India Company. But there are two or three, of an 
exceptional and # interesting a character, that I must 
devote a few pages to them before the chapter is 
brought to a close. I think that the ibundation of 
the Medical College of Calcutta is one of the greatest 
fects in the recent history of Indian Admimstration. 
Haifa century ago,, a project for the establishment of 
m institution,- intended to convey to the natives of 
India instruction in European medical and surgical 
science, would have been scouted as the chimera of a 
ma.dman. Even a quarter of a century ago, when Lord 
William Bentmck first arrived in India, men of sound 
judgment and long experience shook their heads and 
said that the natives of India, to whom the touch of a 
corpse is the deadliest contamination, could never be 
brought to face the science of matomy as Em'opean 
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students face it in tlie dissecting-room. But the experi- 
ment* under his auspices, was tried. It was tried and 
it succeeded. The Medical College of Calcutta was 
founded ; and Hindoos of the highest caste learnt their 
lessons in anatomy, not from models of wax or wood, 
hut from the human subject. The beginning was small ; 
but the progressive advancement was striking. In 
ISSt— the first year of which a record was kept- 
sixty bodies were dissected before the students. In 
the next year it was precisely doubled. In 184!4i the 
number had risen to upwards of 500. The college was 
MgMy popular. There was evidently a strong desire 
on the part of the native youths for medical and sur- 
gical knowledge, and their prejudices gave way beneati 
it. But a greater victory, even than that which wai 
to he seen in the dissecting-room, was now soon abou 
to be achieved. In 184i4, that liberal and enlightenec 
native gentleman, Bwarkanath Tagore, offered to tab 
to England and to educate, at Ms own expense tw< 
students of the Medical Oohege. 

The proposal was communicated to Br. Mouat, th 
secretary of the college— a gentleman of a large am 
liberal mind, to whose en#gy and mtelJigence th 
cause-of native education is greatly indehted. Inth 
assembled school he made the announcement, pomte( 
out the advantages the projjosal offered, and askei 
whether any were incliaed to profit hy the liberalit; 
of their distinguished countryman. On tMs, thre 
native students volunteered unconditionally to cros 
the black water. They were ah, w^th a fourth fehov/ 
student, enabled to proceed to England,^ and in ou 
English colleges, competing with the best scientifi 
scholarship of the West, they earned great distinctio: 
and carried off high rewards. 

* Dr. Goodeve, one of the professors •which enabled him to take a fonrf 
of the college, offered to take a, third “ The four pupils who accompanied tl 
pupil at his own expense, and raised ah professor, and started in the steams 




mdffle of 1848 the establishment was compl 
mldings erected, and the classes opened. 

An. institution of this kind is calculated to 
mense advantage, both to the Government 
people. It is estimated that the expenditure ( 

works,* in the North-Western Provinces, j 
those the cost of which is defrayed from 

S ^as con- racter of thei aS? m 
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and ferry funds, is not less than 580,000/^. It is of the 
first importance to secure an efficient and economical 
agency for the execution of these works. In no way 
can this great end be so well secured as by raising a 
class of engineers on the spot under the eyes of British 
officers. A great impulse will thus be giyen to native 
education. Eew things are so much wanted as honor- 
able professions attractive to the youth of the country ; 
nor are the only advantages those which immediately 
occur to the employers and the employed. “ It is 
evidently impossible,” to use the words of the official 
exposition of the scheme, “ that an agency, such as it 
is designed to connect with Boorkhee College, should 
be brought into exercise m the midst of the dense 
population of the Northern Boab, without materially 
improving the social condition of the inhabitants. The 
certain discoveries of modem science would be substi- 
tuted for the crude and mistaken notions which now 
prevail on all subjects connected vdth natural philo- 
sophy. The people would have daily before their eyes 
some of the greatest achievements of scientific skill, 
and they would be taught the steps by which that skill 
is acq[uired, and the means by which it is brought into 
operation. A stimulus will be given to the native 
mind, wliicli cannot fail to be highly beneficial. This 
is in itself an object worthy of the aim of a great Go- 
vernment. It is a purpose for which the State has 
appropriated large sums of money in all parts of the 
country.”* 

Of one other institution I must briefly speak. It is 
one of peculiar interest. When Sleeman and his asso- 
ciates had stricken down Thuggee, it seemed to them 
that it would' be a great thing, and, as it were, set the 
crown upon their work, if a school were to be esta- 

* Seport m lioorihee CoBege, pnnkd hy order o/Gqvenmmt of iforihr Western 
Provtftces tfi XS51. « 
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blished, not only for the education of the children of these 
convicted mnrderers, hut also for the instruction of 
such of the criminals themselves as had been induced 
to become approvers. With tliis objectj a school of 
industry was established at Jubbulpore. I believe that 
the idea first took shape in the mind of Lieutenant 
Brown, and that he was the originator of the institu- 
tion. It had, like other great works, a small hegin- 
ning; hut it has now become an important establish- 
ment , viewed with regard both to its material and 
moral results. Within a factory, enclosing a space of 
350 feet by 224, are to he seen continuaUy at work, black- 
smiths, dyers, spinners, tape-makers, chintz-printers, 
carpenters, carpet -makers, tent-makers, and other 
artisans. None of them knew any trade but that of 
robbery and murder when the school was established 
in 1837.”^ AU now work with the greatest cheer- 
fulness, and even rivalry ; manufactures of great variety 
and excellent q^uaHty are produced in abundance, . . 

The whole exhibits a scene of iadustrious activity 
which is highly refreshing, and cannot hut exercise 
a most beneficial influence on its inhabitants.’ Buring 
a part of the day the children are instructed in read- 
iug and writing, and instead of becoming habituated 
to murder from their boyhood, there is every likelihood 
of their growing up to he not only peaceM and well- 
conducted men, but skilled artisans, able to gain a 
Hvelihood for themselves, far in advance of that which 
is procured by the common labor of the country.}: 

I am writing of the administrative efforts of the 
Company and their servants; and in this chapter it 
only comes within my original design to give some 
account of the educational system and institutions of 

* Cdond Skeman to Government, Jult/ J See for some further information 
28,1846. MS.Jtecords. relative to these schools, Appendix. 

, i Pol'mqf Mr. Madeod. MS. 
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aside ia tMs place to bestow a few words oa tlie great Md 
saccessful exertioas of private bodies to diffuses priaei- 
pally tkcougli missionary agency, tlie light of kaow” 
ledge among the people. It would be pleasant to write 
in detail of wliat has been done by different religious 
communities to disseminate European learning m the 
large towns, and to promote Vernacular education in 
outlying districts, but I cannot do more than illustrate 
and exemplify the good that has been done by the 
private efforts of these Christian men. It is not diffi- 
cult to select the illustrative example of the many 
Protestant communities who are now earnestly and 
diligently laboring in the great cause of native educa- 
tion; there is, perhaps, not one that would not cheer- 
fully acknowledge that the foremost place amongst these 
educational benefactors of India is due to Alexander 
Buff and his associates — ^to that little party of Presby- 
terian ministers who now for more than twenty years 
have been toiling for the people of India with such 
unwearying zeal, and with such wonderful success. 

It was in the month of May, 1830, that Alexander 
Buff, a minister of the Church of Scotland, arrived at 
Calcutta^ He was then a very young man, but his 
wisdom was far in advance of his years. Never was 
purer zeal — ^never sturdier energy devoted to a high and 
holy calling. He went out to India charged by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland with 
the duty of establishing an educational institution for 
the purpose of conferring on native youths all the ad- 
vantages of social and" comprehensive European edu» 
cation — an education, indeed, of the highest order, 
“ in inseparable conjunction with the principles of 
the Christian faith.” It was a great experiment — a 
few years before it would have been a dangerous one. 
But Buff never so regarded it. He began his work ; 
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and lie waited. He opened Ms school with, seven 
pupils; and ere long he had 1200. There was never 
any reservation on the part'of Huff and his associates.^ 
It was openly and generahy avowed that the Holy 
Scriptures were taught in the schools. But the native 
children came freely to the Christian institution, and 
regarded their Christian teachers with affection, f 
There are missionary schools scattered' over all parts of 
India, and freely the children come to he taught, hut 
there is not one which, either for the magnitude or for 
the success of the experiment, can be compared with 
those presided over hy Duff and his associates. Bombay 
and Madras share worthily in these honors; and the 
educational achievements of their Scotch divines de- 
serve to he held in lasting remembrance. 

There are some, perhaps, who, reading tMs, may 
feel disposed to ask, why cannot the Government do 
likewise — why, if the natives of India -,£[ook to the 
Bihle-schools, is the Bible so rigorously excluded from 
the Government institutions ? My individual opinion 
is, that the Bible might be safriy and profitably ad- 
mitted into the Government school-rooms, like any 
other class-hook. But there are very many able and 
right-minded men who think differently on this most 
important subject, and there are some who say that it 
would be unworthy of our Government to submit to 
such a compromise, and that the Gospel ought not to 
he taught like algebra in the schools. I know that 
there is a vast difference between the use of the Bible 
in a private school and in one under the immediate 
superintendence of the servants of the Government, 
and that what, in one case would be regarded with in- 

* The SeT, W. S. Mactay, T. Smith, these institutions, ami for many other 
E\ra*t, and Macdonald— -who died at his matters of the deepest interest, see Dr. 
poat—ali men, of great piety and iatel- DtidTs intemsting and eloam-nt work,- 
ligenee. ’ « India and India Missioas,” 

t For fhriher ;cegiBX^ 
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* ColcShel Sykes, in a very valuable 
paper on the “ Statistics of Government 
Education,” published in 1845, gives a 
table lowing “ The employment of the 
students who have left the Government 
schools and colleges (in Bengal) up to 
1839-40;’.’ from which it appears that 
the largest number, except that em- 


differeaeea ia the otlier migM create imtatioB-aad 
alarm in the natiTe mind. I shall touch briefly on the 




chapt®. But it IS not the object of tbis work to deal 
■with controTersial matters, or to attempt to settle vexed 


d 

been 

of I^ative Education, especially as it has progressed 
under the Bengal Presidency, that public instruction 
is as yet only in its infancy. I cannot doubt, how- 
ever, that very much has already been done by means 
of this great regenerative agent to advance the pro- 
gress of civilisation among the people. It is true 
that when the entire number of pupils under educa- 
tion in the Grovemment schools is conuDared with 


the ) populatiGn -of the British provinces, it will be 
seen that our educational schemes are making verv 


mass of the people. But this is very far from the view 
which any reasonable man would take of tbis great 
question. We can only hope to work upon the unin- 
structed many through the agency of the mstructed 
few."^ We must trust, as it were, to the contagion of 
education. It is hard to say how many are iudirectly 
benefited by the blessings conferred directly upon one 
pupil educated at the public expense. There is a re- 
productiveness in knowledge — a diffusiveness in truth 
— ^whibh renders it impossible for us to calculate the re- 
sults^ of such instruction as is being conferred upon the 


braced by tlie comprehensive terra 
“Miscellaneous,” went out into the 
world to teach : 83 became English 
teachers; 33, Arabic teachers ; 133, 
Persian teachers; 50, Sanscrit teachers; 
20, Bengalee teachers; 4, Hindoo teach- 
ers; and 6, Urdu teachers. 
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people of India l)y the Govemment and tlie Missic 
schools.^ 

little more stand, has been suecessfullj inti 
Snn S ?iL w* into the plan: of education pui 

rf principle the Hindoo College at CalfuSi 

\ appears from an compelling the student to give 
Education, divided attention to the new lai 
drawn up _ by ^.Willoughby shortly there must be a great risk of hi 

«■? toowMge, at the beet but 
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CHAPTER II 

The Past and the Present— The Pirst Indian Chaplains— Bise and Progress of 
the Church Establishment— Charles Grant — The Charter of 1813 — tlae First 
Indian Bishop— Increase of the Church Establishment— Missionary Efforts— 
Progress of Christianity. 

Of all tie great controyersial questions, wliicli have 
Arisen out of British, connexion witli the East, not one 
has been discussed with so much earnestness and so 
much acrimony as that wbicb relates to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into India. Happily the con- 
troversy is now at an end, and the acrimony has died 
with it. It is well, always, that we should he tolerant 
of exploded errors, and remember that the demon- 
strated of the present may not have been the demon- 
strable of the past. There is no subject on which I 
entertain a stronger opinion than this — ^none, perhaps, 
on which I have thought and written so much. But 
I do not know what I might have thought or written 
if I had lived in India half a century ago. Many very 
good and able men have advocated a system of non- 
mterference, under a rooted conviction that any at- 
tempt to convert the natives of India to the Christian 
faith would be attended with the most calamitous re- 
sults. After events have shown the groundlessness of 
their alarms ; but candor admits that there may have 
been reason, half a century ago, in what now appears 
unreasonable and absurd. 

In the reign of William arid Mary the conversion of 



* Mr.Anderson, in his very valuable needs set down,” says the old divine, 
“History of the Colonial Church,” quotes “that as God hath greatly encrcased 
one of these farewell sermons, hy John your store, so ye have not been back- 
Wood, Doctor in Divinitie, which was ward to impart much and more than 
published in 1 G 18 . The discourse was any societie (that ever I could heare of) 
delivered on board the jRoyal James, to the supply of the wants of his poore 
and is dedicated to Sir Thomas Smith, members ; your daily reliefe of poore 
Governor of the Compan:^ and his col- ministers of the Gospel! ; your charitic 
leagues. It appears Aat Dr. Wood had to prisoners, to widowes, to orphans 
several times before preached to the and to all well-minded poore people 
crews of vessels about to depart for that you finde to stand in neede of 
India. A passage in the epistle dedi- yourhelpe, cannot but plead for you in 
catory, quoted by Mr; Anderson leaves the eyes of God and all good men!, Goe 
a very favorable impression on the on therefore (in God’s name) in your 
intn? .cS the general charaettt' of the noble designs, and rest ye sTill upon his 
of the Company. nuwtt blessing, who (I doubt not) hath many 
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the Gentoos was decreed by Act of Parliament. The 
Charter granted to the second East India Company in 
1698 contaiaed a clause, enacting that the said Com- 
pany shoiiid constantly maintain “one minister in 
erery garrison and superior factory,” that they should 
in such “ garrison or factories provide or set apart a 
decent and convenient place for divine service only;” 
and furthermore, that “aU. such ministers as shaE he 
sent to reside in India shall he obliged to. learn, mthin 
one year after their arrival, the Portuguese language, 
and shaE apiEy themselves to learn the native language 
of the country where they shaE reside, the better to 
enable mem to inBtruct the Gentoos, that shaE he the 
servants or slaves of the said Company, or of their 
agents, in the Protestant religion.” 

Though the Company previous to this may never 
have cherished this great Parliamentary idea of the 
conversion of the Gentoos, hy the agency of their own 
chaplains, they had not from the very first been un- 
mindful of the spiritual interests of their own people. 
Some at least of their early ships took out chaplains, 
and it had been the custom for all to receive a sort of 
ecclesiastical benediction before braving the perils of 
the deep. A farewell sermon was preached on hoard 
hy some learned divine, often in the presence of the 
governor and committees of the Company.* The prin- 
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were ottboMd^tfe Company’s establishments 

were on board tbe ships, and it would seem tliat fb#* 

factors ashore rehed mainly on the vessels both fe 

spmtu^ and corpored consolation. The snrffeons and 

chaplams were not, it wordd appear, attached to the 

factones, but were part of the staff of the generals and 

captains who eftme out in tbe Oompany’s^shins But 

there were godly men at that time among the facte 

who longed to something more than thk OldS 

StalM, whose letters I have quoted in the early pfrt 
of this work, wrote urgently to the Oompany^r 
zealo^ and able divines to teach the heathens^ and 
counteract the subtle influence of the Jesuits "’prav 

”eSisT™u 

to advene you of one matter, which may seem +n 
be much fitter to be spoken of or written by another 

S ™ Zd vT f W““«hers and Lister^ 
ft Mnongst US, and to 

eak unto us the blessed manna of the Heavenlv 
Gospel-very conyenient it will be for you to provide 
uoh as me not only sufficient and solid divines that 
may be able to encounter with the arch-enemies of om 

porters ofi the hierarchy of the Church of Borne T 
mean the Jesmts, or rather (as I may truly tem Zkl 

P tne King s dominions amongst us ^but-fdsn 

ti- « V fc,, ssii” 

instruct and feed their little flock cotoiitted unto 


mom in store for you; and soW as 
you conscionably seek to honour^his 
and (unde? 

lives will (no doubt) affoord you many 
WTOfortable assurances of his love 
fevour, both to your bodies and 


here in this life, and cro'mie you w' 
etem^ himself in the lift 

rJ^' C^and, who afterwflj 
^d good service to the interest^! 
Chrisfa^fy in the West Indies Ld 
B daptofa to tte ’ “■' 

s' 
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thenij no less hj tlie sincerity of tlie doctiine they 
teach them.”^ 

The earliest mention of a Company’s chaplain that 
I have been able to find is in a letter dated Ajmere, 
April 27, 1616. It is written by Sir Thomas E<oe to 
“ Mr. Lescke, chaplain at Surat.’ ’ There was about this 
same tin|Le at Surat a Mr. Copeland, chaplain on board 
the Uoyal James, whose name subsequently became 
associated with the early history of the West Indian 
Ohurch.t A curious letter, dated “ Swally, March 4, 
1617,” relating to the conversion of a Mogul Atheist, 
is among the early records of the Company. On the 
first establishment of our factory at Madras, it would 
seem that in the absence of a Protestant ministry the 
settlers were fain to avail themselves of the eccle- 
siastical assistance of a Capuchin friar, who paid the 
penalty of his toleration by enduring imprisonment for 
five years in the dungeons of the Inquisition at Goa. 
In 1655, a Protestant chaplain was ministering at that 
settlement.^ In 1667, Mr. Walter Hooke, and in 


*■ Joseph Salbank to the Companpf puchin friars, although one of them had 
Apra, November 22, 1617. India House sufifered an imprisonment of five years 
i?ccorc/s.— There is some obscurity in in the Inquisition at Goa, for accom- 
this passage as there often is in the modating his ministry to the conveni- 
phraseology of these old factors. Whe« ence of the settlement, 
ther the writer meant to say that the $ There may have been one before 
matter ■whereof he advertised the Com- him, but tliis is the earliest mention of 
pany was “even your preachers and a Madras chaplain that I have been 
ministers that (whom^ you send hither able to find. The passage in -which it 
(or are in the habit of sending hither) is contained is curious on other ac- 
ta reside amongst us” — or “ even your counts. It is part of a report of a con- 
preachers and ministers that you sultation held at Metchlapatam (Ma- 
(should) send (some) hither to reside sulapatam) December 4, 1655. “ Next 
amongst us” — ^is not very apparent. He was had into consideration what pro- 
may either have meant tlrat the Com- portion of means was thought needful 
pany should send ministers, as there to be allowed to such of the Company’s 
were none then among them; or that servants as are to reside at Madras- 
ihey should send better ones than those patam and Metchlapatam, and the 
appointed before. subordinate factories, for their neces- 

f Anderson’Jt History of the Colonial sary expenses, charges, garrison, &c., 
Church. excepted, it was agreed that 30 old 

See Orme’s “Historical T'rag- pagodas .’sliould be allowed to Mr.' 
ments.” The historian states that in. Edward Winter to uphold the Cotn- 
1661 the Presidency of Surat blamed pany’s houses at Jletehlapatam, Ve- 
the Madras . agency for persisting in rasheeroon, Pettepoliee, Daleepadee, 
giving protection to two or three Ca- and 60 new pagodas for the president 
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1668j Mr. WilMam Thomson, ^ w chaplains 

for Madras.* But it was not until 1680 that the first 
stone of the jSf st English church in India was laid at 
Madras by Streynsham Master, chief of the factory, 
who carried on the pious work at Ms oto charge, and 
never halted till he had brought it to an end. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century tMs 
church was finished, furnished, and, to a certain extent, 
endowed. Two nainisters were attached to it, each on 
a salary of 1001. a year. Prayers were read in it twice 
a day. On Sundays, the whole settlement, headed by 
the President, proceeded tMther in great state, through 
a street of soldiers, and reverently joined in the 
service, according to the forms of the Anglican 
Church, t 

In 1716, an English Protestant church was erected 
in Calcutta, and two years later one was completed at 
Bombay. Erom that time there was necessarily more 


and two factors, the minister and hts 
wife, and chirurgeon, at Port St. 
George .” — [India Bouse Records. ATS] 
* Prom a list of “ Chaplains in India 
prior to the union of the two Com- 
panies,” given hy Mr. Anderson in his 
History of the Colonial Church,” as 
obtained by him kt the India House. 
Mr. Hooke’s is the first name on the 
list, but it« is certain that there were 
clmplains before him. I find mention 
of a Mr. Thomson and his wife at 
Madras in the year 1655. “It was 
propounded touching Mr, Thomson and 
his wife, that if they cannot find this 
year convenient passage for their own 
country, anl if they remain at Port St, 
George, they shall have diet at the 
Company’s taMe-—but Mr. Thomson 
himself is to be referred to the Com- 

g any’s pleasure what salary lie shall 
ave for his pains,” I believe tliis to 
be the same Mr. Thomson as is referred 
to in the text, and that he and Mrs. 
Thomson are the “minister and his 
wife” alluded to in the preceding note. 

f See a curious account by Charles 
Lcckyer, who visited Madras about 
the year 1703: “The church is a large 


pile of arched building, adorned with 
curious carved work, a stately altar, 
organs, a white copper candlestick, 
very large windows, &c., which render 
it inferior to the churches of London 
in nothing but bells— there being one 
only to mind sinners of devotion, tho’ 
I’ve heard a contribution for a set was 

formerly remitted the Company 

Prayers are read twice a day;ibuton 
Sundays religious worship is most 
strictly observed. Betwixt eight aud 
nine, the bell tells us tho hour of de- 
votion draws near; a whole company 
of above 200 soldiers is drav<n out 
from the inner fort to the churOh-door, 
for a guard to the passing President, 
Ladies throng to their pews, and gentle- 
men take a serious walk in the yard, if 
not too hot. On the Governor’s ap- 
proach, the organs strike up and con- 
tinue a welcome till he is seated; wlien 
the minister discharges the duty of his 
function, according to the forms ap- 
pointed by our prudent ancestors for 
the Church of Englafid .” — [An Account 
of the Trade in India, cjc., i^c., by Charles 
Lockyer, 1711.] 
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outward recognition of tlie duties of religion, but, ex- 
cept in sucb exceptional cases as it is to be hoped will 
ever be presented by communities of Christian men, 
however liimted their numbers, there was little genuine 
piety and little morality of life. Throughout the re- 
mainder of the century, the Company’s ecclesiastical 
establishment, like its civil and military services, con- 
tinued to grow in numerical strength; and even then 
there v ere earnest-minded men at home, as Dean Pri- 
deai^ and others, who were eager to see that church- 
establishment placed xmder episcopal superintendence, 
and who would have sent out bishops and archdeacons, 
even an a.rchbishop, to take spiritual command of the 
small bodies of Christians who were then located in the 
settlements of India. Perhaps such supermtendence 
might have had an improving effect upon the lives of 
the Company’s chaplains. It would seem that at the 
c ose of the last century they were a money-making 
race of men. There is a curious entry in the Journal 
01 Mr. Kiernander, the old Danish missionary, running 
in these words : “ The Dev. Mr, Blanshard is preparing 
to go to England upon an ibnerican ship in about a 
fortmght, worth five laklis (of rupees). M:r. Owen two 


been no lack of burials— but Christian 
marriages and baptisms were few. 



sometMng more Iticratiye than the cure of souls and 
the burial of the dead. What it was may be readily 
conjectured. 

But with the new century came a new race of men 
to preside over the English Church in Bengal. In 
the rooms of a Bellow of King’s GoUege, Cambridge, 
a little group of young men might have been seen as- 
sembled when the studies of the day were at an end. 
They went thither to hear such truths as did not fall 
very readily from the lips of their ordinary preceptors; 
and what they then learnt was seldom forgotten. It 
seemed to be the peculiar privilege of Charles Simeon 
to prepare young men of large intellectual capacity 
and strong religious convictions for the active work of 
the Anglo-Indian ministry. It was, happily, too, in 
his power to do more than teach. Held in the 
highest esteem and veneration by suCh men as Hemy 
Thornton and Charles Grant, he had tittle difficulty in 
furthering the views of his disciples, and Indian chap- 
laincies were readily procurable from Directors of the 
Company, who, not unmindful of the responsibilities 
of ecclesiastical patronage, joyfully availed themselves 
of every such occasion of tinning their opportunities 
to profitable account. What Halle and Branke, years 
before, ];iad been to the Danish mission, Cambridge 
and Simeon became to the English Protestant Church, 
David Brown, Claudius Buchanan, Henry Martyn, 
Daniel Corrie, and Thomas Thomason, were aU of 
them chaplains on the Company’s establishment in 
Bengal. They obeyed the orders of a Governor- 
General, and received every month from the public 
treasury a heavy bag of rupees. They were not mis- 
sionaries, but the missionary spirit was strong within 
them, and in one, at least, it glowed with as biuning 
and as chaste a zeal as in the breast of a Kavier or a 
Ziegenbalg. They were all of them single-hearted, 
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pure-minded men 
intellectual ( 

from no acci^iilation of labor 
tbeir hearts. : Of this little hm 
David Drown was the father an 
one, as the younger men follm^ 
his mimstrations, he opened his 
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ragement and advice. 
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other words of encouragement came to thm tom 
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CHABLES GRAM'. 

sions, and to preside oyer a society having for its object 
the circnlatioii of the Holy Scriptures throughout all 
the dark places of the earth. But what Lord Teign- 
mouth did for India, after Ms withdrawal from the 
scene of Ms vice-regal labors, was in comparison with 
the busy stirring practicalities of Charles Grant’s new 
career, very much the work of a recluse. The head- 


I 

s 


all subjects 01 Indian import, oi that little knot of 
warm-hearted, earnest-minded men who discussed 
great measures of humanity on Ciapham-common, 

tcl 

to the Governor-General, or addressing the House of 
Commons, or imparting Ms ample stores of Indian ex- 


so tempered the earnestness of his spiritual zeal with 
sound knowledge and strong practical sense, that 
whatever he said carried a weighty significance with it. 


alike over the mmds of men of different classes m 
India, and of Ms colleagues and compatriots at home. 
So, whilst he was writing out elaborate despatches to 


and to more than one of the Company’s chaplains in 
India, letters of affectionate encouragement and pa- 
rental advice, he w^as brushing aivay the cobwebs of 
error with wMch men’s minds were fouled and clouded 
at home, and uttering sound practical truths with the 
stamp of authority upon them, such as no one ever 
ventured to designate as the amiable enthusiasm of a 
dreamer of dreams and seer of visions. 

Conspicuous among his Indian correspondents was 
Claudius Buchanan. TMs able and excellent man had 
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been one of tbe recipients of Henry Tbornton’s boimt^^ 
bad by Mm, and I believe also by Isaac MiMer^ 
b^n recommended for an Indian cbaplaincy to Obarles 
Grant. ODbe Director was not slow to recognise the 
merits of the yonng Scotchman, and Buchanan was 
sent to Bengal. He had less of the missionaiy spirit 
tnan Henry Martyn. He was altogether less earnest, 
less enthusiastic, less self-denying. The expamsiTe 
CMstianity of the son of the Comlh miner w^“S 
ont mto iUiinitable space, far beyond the narrow sphere 
of ^chdeacqnries and episcopal sees. But Buchanan, 
mth a more worldy Judgment and intellectnal qualities 
of a more serviceable kind, believed in his heart that 
the regeneration of India was to be accomplished 
mainly by a Church Establishment. And, full of this 
idea, he drew up elaborate schemes of ecclesiastical ex- 
tension, and wrote letter after letter to Charles Grant, 
and to many of the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church, setting forth the expediency of a large augmen- 
tation of the number of Indian chaplains, and the sub- 
jection of the whole body to the authority of a bishop 
or rather a group of bishops, with a primate at their 
head. «An archbishop,’* he wrote, “is wanted for 
India ; a sacred and exalted character, surrounded by 
his bishops, of ample revenues and extensive sway • a 
venerable personage, whose name shah be greater than 
that of the transitory governors of the land ; and whose 
tame for piety, and for the wiU and power to do good 
may pass throughout eveiy region.” His ideas upon 
this subject, indeed, were somewhat exuberant; and 
even now, after the lapse of nearly half a century, can 
scarcely be read without a smile. “ It is certain,” he 
said,/* that nothing would more alarm the portentous 
(Kapoleon) than our taking a reh- 
gious possession of Hindostan. Eive hundred respect- 
able clergy of the English Olmrch, estahHshed in our 
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Geiitoo dties, would more perplex Ms Tiews of coEqtiest 
than aoa army of fifty tliousaiid Britisli soldiers. 
army of fifty ttiousand would melt away in seyeiL 
years; but tlie influence of an upright clergyman 
among the natives of the district, would be permanent. 
He would be to them in time their mouth and mind, 
and speak for them peace or war.’’^ Buchanan did not 
write tMs to Charles Crant, but to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The sagacious, large-browed Director 
would probably have smiled at the idea of the over- 
throw of l^apoleoMs invading legions by an army of 
five hundred Company’s chaplains, with an archbishop 
at their head. But this great political heresy was, after 
all, not much more absurd than the orthodox belief 
wMch was, at that time, accepted by a large proportion 
of the most intelligent European gentlemen in the 
East. The current faith was not that the Bible would 
beat Napoleon’s artillery, but that it would expedite 
our overthrow more surely and more rapidly. How 
curious and instructive is it to contrast such a passage 
as that which I have just quoted from the correspond- 
ence of Claudius Buchanan, with the following, taken 
from a letter now before me, written in 1808, by one 
of the most intelligent officers in the Company’s service 
■ — a Besident at a native Court — ^to a high civil func- 
tionary in Calcutta. The reference, also, in tMs case 
is to the rumoured invasion of Napoleon : 

“ I most cordially assent to all the sentiments you express of 
the impolicy, or rather madness, of attempting the conversion of 
the natives of this country, or of giving them any more learning, 
or any other description of learning, than they at present possess. 
With respect to the Hindoos, they appear to me to have as good 
a system of faith and of morals as most people; and' with regard 
to the Moossulmans, it is quite sufficient if we endeavour to con- 

*• The, writer adds; “Friendly, ad- people of !B^do8tan» and to make them 
monitory, social intercourse is what is oisr people.*' , Nothing can he more true, 
waating to encham the hearts of the 
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ciliate their confidence, and to 
Sir William Jones has in a 
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party more stremions in its efforts to demonstrate the 
danger of making a show of Christianity in India, 
and neyer was the other more zealous in its endeavours 
to prove the fallacy of these tremendous expectations. 
That well-known historical event — the massacre at 
Vellore— -came, at an inopportune moment, to stimu- 
late and exasperate the controversy. There were not 
wanting, either in England or in India,* writers and 
speakers to attribute this calamity to the alarm excited 
in the breasts of the people by the movements of the 
very few missionaries who were then suffered to pursue 
their peaceful calling in the Company’s territories. 
The people of India, it' was said, believing that their 
ancestral faith was threatened by the European 
xa^urpers, had risen up against their conquerors, and 
murdered them in their beds. This was but a foretaste, 
it was prophesied, of greater horrors to come. If the 
Bible were not shelved, and the missionaries recalled, 
the cantonments of the wliite men, from one end of 
India to the other, would be deluged with Christian 
blood. Beason and candor could not but pronounce 
all this a monstrous fable. But to many prejudiced 
minds, it was too acceptable not to be xeaddy taken on 
trust, and the fiction found favor in London, no less 
than in Calcutta aud Madras. 

The currency which the fiction acquired for itself 
disquieted the “ Puritans of the India House.” It 
could not stand the touch of reason, it is true, hut 
fictions that cannot stand the touch of reason are often 
very long-lived and robust, for there are thousands and 
tens of thousands of people who never reason at all. 
It was easy for such a man as Cliarles Grant to ex- 
plode the error in a few argumentative sentences^ hut 
he was too sagacious not clearly to perceive the mis- 
chief of its dissemination: — 


* MS> ,Correitp(Mdem<!, 
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** I most of all suffer,” he wrote, “ from the absurd, malevolent, 
and wicked stories, which the weak, the prejudiced, the enemies 
of Christianity, have poured forth on this occasion to discredit, 
to bring into suspicion, to blacken as dangerous and mischievous, 
the few poor and assuredly harmless efforts, which have been 
made under the British Governments, to introduce the light of 
the Gospel into India. Greater efforts were made by other 
nations, centuries anterior to our ascendancy there. The natives 
havje seen converts made to Christianity, though in small num- 
bers, from age to age, No influence to disturb the public peace 
has ever followed. In our time, what perfect indifference have 
the generality of the Europeans shown to the religion they call 
theirs — what complacence In the superstitions of the country — 
how utterly abhorrent of everything that looked like compulsion. 
What have the few missionaries labouring there done hut proposed 
a message of peace in the language and temper of peace, reason, 
and affection ? Was there a missionary, or a chaplain, or any 
ostensible advocate for Christianity anywhere near Vellore ? But 
I am hurrying into a subject which requires to be treated with 
deliberation and seriousness. All the disaffected to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, among our own people both in India and 
here, take this opportunity to speak of the danger of allowing 
missionaries to exercise their functions in India. Doubtless pru- 
dence and discretion are always necessary in that work — ^tbey are 
particularly so now ; but if from unworthy fears we should disa- 
vow our religion, or even be led to silence all attempts to com- 
municate it to our subjects in a mild rational way, I should fear 
that the Great Author of that religion would be provoked to 
withdraw his protection there from us.”* 

And again lie wrote, with, how much sound sense, 
and with what a clear perception of the real weakness 
and the real strength of all human goyernmepts : 

“ They predict dreadful consequences from, the preaching, 
writing, and itinerating of a few missionaries. These men, as far 
as I can judge, are remarkably peaceable, humble, pious, and affec- 
tionate in their whqle demeanour, and pretending to no influence 
but what the truth, fairly exhibited, is calculated to produce. I 

,* MS. Correspondence. 
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Icnow that tlie idea of converting the natives to Christianity has 
always been offensive to many of our countrymen in India, bnt 
chiefly to those who were no friends of Christianity in their own 
persons. And from such men ^he cry now comes that the activity 
of those missionaries will excite the jealousy and resentment of 
the natives; although no one instance of any expression of such 
suspicion or dissatisfaction on the part of the natives against the 
Government is given , or I believe can be given. I fear that these 
reports, taken up and re-echoed here, wiU lead to some precipitate 
measure, offensive to God, and all the more serious part of the 
community of this country, as well as injurious to the real interests 
of the Company abroad and at home. They have already variotts 
enemies who will oppose the renewal of the Charter, and if. they 
act upon any principle which, however, disguised amounts in 
effect to an exclusion of the Gospel from the natives of India, a 
weight will be thrown into tlie opposing scale likely to bear them 
down. 

“ I have for many years considered the question of introducing 

Christianity among our Indian subjects Caution and 

prudence are at all times necessary in proposing the truths of 
Christianity to heathens ; there may be particular conjunctures 
when these, and perhaps a degree of forbearance are specially 
required — hut for a Christian nation to say deliberately that they 
will prohibit the communication of that religion which comes 
from God to fifty millions of men, sunk in idolatry, superstition, 
and vice, is a proposition so monstrous and shocking, so contrary 
to the most rational and probable cause to he assigned for the 
conduct of Providence in committing so vast an empire to our 
care, that I tremble at the thought of it and the consequences it 

would be likely to produce Minor questions are 

a^tated about the irregular entrance of some missionaries into 
India, and the imprudence of continuing their labors, after the 
natives have shown so much alarm (in the reports chiefly I be- 
lieve of Europeans), but the real question depending is whether 
the door shall be shut to the entrance of missionaries into British 
India ? It would require much time and space to advance all that is 
to he said upon the question, hut if ever it is deliberately settled 
in the negative, I shall consider the warrant is signed for the 
transition of our empire there, and I hold this opinion with men 
of greater authority and name than mine,”* 
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As the period for which the old Charter of 1793 had 
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finally, members of Parliament, in both Houses, spoke 
out witbi mttcb. antagonistic earnestness, and brongbt 
both, questions to an issue. 

On tbe22nd of Marob, 1813, tbe House of Commons 
went into committee on the India Bill. Lord Gastle- 

case: “ Would it be consiatent with the there are many regulations of OoTem- 
security of the British empire in India, ment which prove the disposition of 
that missionaries should preach pub- Government to leave them perfectly 
licly, with a view to the conversion of iVee and -unmolested in their religious 
the native Indians, that Mahomet is an ordinances; and that any attempt at 
impostor, or should speak in opprobri- an infringement upon their religion or 
ous terms of the Brahmins, or their superstitions would be punished by the 

vt/ili/vi/ttia fBifl A-f AAiiffio r5.AviM*nmAA4r aI^ TniHo "WTtfK 


religious rites?” To this, of course, Government of India. With thatcon- 
I<»rd Teignmouth replied, that there viction, which arises from experience, 
might he danger in such indiscretion; I do not apprehend that they would be 
but that no one contemplated the con- brought to believe that the Go-i-ern- 
version of the natives of India by such ment ever meant to impose upon them 
means ; and when, soon afterwards, the the religion of this country.” 
question was put, “Is your lordship But the Committee had not yet done 
aware that an opinion prevails in India, with their hypothesis, and were deter- 
that it is the intention of the British mined not to let the -witness, whatever 
Government to take means to convert might be his opinion of its absurdity, 
the natives of the country to the escape without giving a direct answer; 
Christian religion?” he answered, with- so they assailed him again, by asking, 
out a moment’s hesitation, “ I never “ Showd the stofe of things be altered, and 
heard it, or suspected it,'* One would wenot observe the conductive have hitherto 
have thought that there was little need observed, but introduce new modes, and 
after this to put the case hypotheti- enact new laws, for the carrying into 
cally; but the witness was presently effect the conversion of the natives to 
asked whether, allowing such an opi- Christianity, would not that be attended 
nion to exist among the natives, the with disagreeable consequences?” To 
appearance of a bishop on the stage this, of course, hut one answer could be 
-would not increase the danger. “I given; and Lord Teignmouth gave that 
should think,” said Lord Teignmouth, answer, leaving the Committee to make 
“ it would he viewed -with perfect in- what use of it they could. “ If a laiv 
difference.” Determined to work the were to he enacted,” he said, “ for con- 
hypothesis a little more, the Committee verting the natives of India to Cli ris- 
asked him whether, “ tocrcthe Hindoos tianity, in sudi a manner as to have 
possessed with an idea that we had an the appearance of a compulsory law 
intention of changing their religion upon their consciencesjl havenohesi- 
and converting them into Christians, it tation in saying that, in that case, it 
would be attended with any bad conse- M'ould be attended with very great 
sequences at all?” “ I wiu expatiate a danger,” Surely this is not the way to 
little in my answer to that question,” elicit the truth. 1 cannot help think- 
said Lord Teignmouth; and he then ing flmt the licence given to this kind 
delivemd himself of the following ex* of wild questioning, which still obtains 
planatioh, the admirable good sense of in committee-rooms, rather calculated 
•ivhich is not to be surpassed by any- to embarrass and obscure the truth 
thing to be found in the entire mass of than to develop it. Wilherforce, writ- 
evidence, elicited throughout the in- ing to Lord Wellesley at the time of 
quiry, upon all jMjints of the Company’s the last charter discussions, said, “Your 
charter; lordship can scarcely 'conceive, if I may 

“ Both the Hindoos and Mahome- judge of the House of Lords from the 
dans, subject to the British Govern- general condition of the members of 
ment In India, have had the experience the House of Commons, how ignorant 
of some years, that, in all the public in general their lordships are likely to 
acts of that Government, every atten- be regarding India, and therefore how 
tion has been pdd to their prejudices, little they are qualified to uk questions 
civil and religions, and that the freest in commUee,’', 
toleration is allowed to them; that i 
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reagli was tlien Eoreign Secretary and Leader of the 
House of Commons. It devolved on him to state the 
intentions of Government, v'hiehhad been embodied in 
a series of resolutions. When he came to what were 
irreverently^ called the “ pious clauses/’ he seemed to 
ihmk that it was necessary to speak apologetically of 
the proposed measure, and expedient to hurry over the 
ground with aU. possilde despatch. 

ibiother resolution,” he said, « which lie should 
‘‘ IJropose to the House, would be on the subject of Re- 
ligion. He was aware that it was unvdse to encroach 
“ on tiic subject of religion generally, and that this, 
under the chcumstances of oui’ Government in India 
was a most delicate question. .But there was one 
‘‘ regulation on the subject necessary, even for the snko 

« of decency. The Company entrusted with the supitme 

Government, in this as in other matters, had per- 
“ mitted the free exercise of religion at their settie- 
ments ; but there was no sort of religious control, and 
the members of the Church of England could not re- 
- ceiye the benefits of those parts of their reliohin to 

which the Ljiiscopalian functions were necessary, ^for 

'' example, the ceremony of Confirmation. He hoped 
t lat the House did not think he was coming out witJi 
‘‘ a great ecclesiastical estabhshment, for it would onlv 
;; amomit to one bishop and three archdeacons, to 2 
ts mf chaplains of the different settlements 

Ihe Company, he hoped, ivould not think it an on- 
oroaehment on their rights, that while British subioets 
in India were governed by British laws, they should 
be permitted to exercise tlieir national relio’ion.” 

The Resolutions, as I have said, were st5ed to the 
House on the 22nd of March, but it was not until the 
7^ of June that the twelfth clause, ‘‘ That it is the 






uaji 

“ opinion of this Gornnaittee thaf i + t 
“ the Church establishment’ 

“ should be placed unrlf^T* ^iitish temtories 

“ bishop and three »chdeacon8*“aS“tr?’'^® ° 
“ proTision should be made from adequate 

“ «lndia, fo. theht’air^S.!:2^:f “If 
^der discussion. It passed wither^ ^ Sn 

which the great battle was to 

Christian and the PMo-Hindoo partiel^TT,^®*"^?^ 

cautiously worded so as fn 

opinion of this Committee tlmt tt eu , I ^ 

“ country to promote the interest and Imu 
“ native inhabitants of theSllw 

“ tend to the introduction “ay 



“iB 

“facilities shall he afforded by hw ton®“^'’ 

“ of going to, and remai^ “ 
pose of accomplishing those beummi ^ *® d*Bi' 
special day, the 22nd of S JS S ^ 

Sion. Wilberforcp wTin I discus. 

the battle of ChristianitwTlm^T^^-^^?^^ 

who now took intense interest to ®“S^®'^®ded, and 

M girded himself for the conflict ^ 

the House with quite an enoycWk”ff ^^I 

fBpport of his favorite optoioL ^Tr f “‘Monties to 

a the encounter. He^snotc l ^ “ 

about the testimonies of thnl tossing 

of all the Govemors-GenerS 

show that the neoTilp r»f T i* * ^fter the other, to 

people on theVe of the't^r^He““1"f“‘^®®‘^ 
tonans; he quoted +i>n ® quoted the his- 

e quoted the n^onaries; he quoted the 
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civil servants of the Company. He quoted Orme, 
Verelst, Scrafton, Bolts, Malcolm, Grant, Mackintosh, 
Colehrooke, Kerr, Marshman, Carey, "Ward, and an 
infinite mimhcr of official reports. He piled up au- 
thority npon authority to demonstrate the claims of 
this unhappy and most benighted people, upon the 
Christian sympathies of the British nation. It was a 
noble piece of special pleading, not exempt from exag- 
geration — that exaggeration, which is perhaps seldom 
absent from the addresses of a man very full of his 
subject, very earnest and energetic, thoroughly con- 
vinced in his own mind, and intensely eager to bring 
conviction to the minds of others. The grandeur of its 
aims, the high character and pure sincerity of the 
speaker, imparted a dignity and a piuity to the address 
which it was impossible not to venerate. It made an 
impression upon the House; it made an impression 
out of the House ; it inade an impression throughout 
the country. Carefully eorrected by the speaker, Ihe 
s-peech was published by Hatehard, and found its way 
into extensive circulation. Its course v/as one of not 
unobstructed success. The Resolution was carried that 
night by a majority of 89 to 36 ; hut, after a day or 
two, the question was re-opened in another stage of the 
business. On the 28th, the elder Grant made a long 
and able speech in defence of the Company. Mr. 
Lushington followed, with a reply to Mr. Wilherforce, 
and a defence of the Hindoos, to he answered by stout 
William Smith, who, with Mr. Stephen, m more than 
one good battle on the side of Christianity, had fought 
as the lieutenants of Mr. Wilherforce. On the 1st of 
July, the discussion was again resumed, and a very 
remarkable speech, on the wrong side of the question, 
was delivered by Mr. Charles Marsh, a gentleman who 
. had formerly been a member of the legal profession at 
Madras. It created a strong sensation in the House, 
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but not an abiding one. His bearers admbed tlie 
eloquence of the speaker, but were not conyinced by 
Ms arguments. The address, wMeh he delivered on 
the 1st of July, 1813 — an elaborate protest against 
Christian liberty in India — even now that a second 
Charter has nearly expired since it was reported, can- 
not be read without the strongest feelings of regret, 
that such fine talents were turned to such bad ac- 
count.* 

TMs speech called forth a rejoinder from Wilber- 
force, distiaguished by no common ability. Southey 
had ransacked his marvellous common-place book to 
supply illustrations, drawn from Portuguese history, 
of the little danger, that attends interference with the 
customs of tlie people of India. And now the speaker, 
thus fortified by the erudition of the newly-appointed 
laureate, cited Albuquerque -with good effect ; entered 
into an elaborate explanation of the causes of the 
massacre of Vellore (an event wliich Mr. Marsh had of 
course emphatically dwelt upon, for it was the stock 
in trade of his party) ; spoke of the suppression of 
female infanticide by Jonathan Duncan and Colonel 
Walker, and of the Saugor sacrifices by Lord Welles- 
ley ; rebuked Mr. Marsh for speaking of the Mission- 
aries as Anabaptists and fanatics.; and compared the 
present contest vrith the great struggle, in which he 
and his friends had so long been engaged, for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. Ho uus followed by Mr. 

* There -was little or nothing in this to the still mysterious affair of the 
address that had not been said before; alleged attack upon the Duke of Cutn- 
hut Mr. Marsh assuredly said it better hcrhiud by his valet, Sellis — two in- 
than it had been said before, lie said, cidents which, were then exciting the 
indeed, everything that could bo said public nund— told with something of 
upon the subject} and he said it ex- novel effect on the House, and must be 
trei^cly well. A dexterous allusion to regarded as an original illustration of 
the hnirder at Blacklie.itli of Mr. and the superior virtue of the native ser- 
Mr'a. Bonar by their footman, Nichol- rants, who sleep at the doprs of Aiiglo- 
son, which was to the year IS13, wliat Indian residents.”— [vl«t/ior in ihe Cal- 
the Manning murder was to 1849; and cutia Beviaw,^ 
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Forbes, Mr. William Smith, and other speakers, among 
whom was Whitbread, who spoke out manfully in 
favor of the Eesolution. « I am charmed with Whit- 
bread,” wrote Buchanan to a friend, a few days after- 
wards, « when he sounds the right note.” The House 
divided ; and there were ffty-four votes for the clause, 
and thirty -two against it. A hundred members could 
not be induced to sit out this important debate. Five 
hundred had divided a few weeks before on the Homan 
Catholic Belief Bill. In the House of Hords the Keso- 
lution passed without a division. 

And so the victory was gained, I must briefly speak 
of its results. On the 28th of November, 1814, the first 
Indian bishop ascended the steps of one of the gh4ts of 
Calcutta. His landing, in his own words, was without 
any for fear of alarming the prejudices of the na- 
ti\es. On Chiistraas-day he preached his first sermon, 
before a congregation of 1300 persons, and administered 
the sacrament to 160 communicants, including the judges 
and the members of council. “The day,” he wrote to 
his friends in England, “‘will long bo remembered in 
Calcutta.” 

And so commenced the episcopal period of Christianity 
in India. There wag no commotion — no excitement at 
its dawn. Offended Hindooism did not start up in arms; 
nor indignant Mahomedanism raise a war-cry of death 
to the infidel, English gentlemen asked each other, on 
the course, or at the dinner-table, if they had seen the 
bisliop; and officious native sircars pressed their services 
upon the “ Lord Padre Sahib.” But tbe heart of Hindoo 
society beat calmly as was its wont. Brahmanism stood 
not aghast at the sight of the lawn sleeves of the bishop, 
he preached in the Christian temple on the Christian’s 
Jm; and that night the Europeans in Calcutta 
slept seeurely in beds — securely next morning they 
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-went forth to their accnstomed work. There was not a 
massacre; there was not a rebellion. Cho%vringhee was 
not in a blaze; the waters of the “Lall Biggy” did not 
run crimson with Christian blood. The merchant, took 
his place at his desk; the public servant entered his 
office; and the native underlings salamed meekly and 
reverentially as ever- In the Tort, the English captain 
faced his native company; and the sepoy, whatever his 
caste, responded to the well-known word of command, 
with the ready discipline he had learned under the old 
charter. Everything went on according to wonted custom, 
in spite of the bishop, and his lawn sleeves, and his seniion 
on Christmas-day. No one looked differently; no one 
felt differently; and it really seemed probable, after all, 
that British dominion in the East Avonld survive the epis- 
copal blow. 

The truth is, that such of the natives — tlie better edu- 
cated and more intelligent few— as really thought any- 
thing about the matter, thought the better ot‘ us for 
evincing this outward respect for our religion, and have 
thought the better of us and our fuitb ever since. All 
that was -written and spoken, of old, about alarming 
the Hindoos, and weakening our bold of India; all the 
ominous allusions to the Vellore massacre, and anticipa- 
tions of new catastrophes of the same class, now appeared 
in their true light, and were valued at their proper worth. 
Mr. Buchanan’s “ sanguinary doctrines,” as Mr. Twitiiug 
ludicrously called them, in one of his pamphlets, had 
now been fully reduced to pmctice; and yet not a drop 
of blood bad been shed — ^not a blow struck — not a 
menace uttered — not a symptom of disguiet had evinced 
itself. Our empire in India was then “not worth a 
year’s purchase;” and yet now for forty years has it sim- 
vived that first awful episcopal sermon on Christmas-day.* 

Bengal had become accustomed to the great episcopal 

* Author in tho CalevUa Rcvictt'. 
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danger when themop prepared to set out on a visitation 
tour and threw Madras into a paroxysm of alarm. The 
Coast authonties had not forgotten the Vellore massacre 
Vinous of blood were still floating before their eyL 
It seemed to them that . the visit of the bishop to the 
south would lie the signal for another rising, more 

SrL o“iLl^ Mahomedans 

he iirotedeTtI ® ^ ‘I*® farther 

he proceeded tlie more apparent it became that the 
auves regarded his approach without a feeling of alarm 
n IS presence wthout a sentiment of aversion’ 
Native pnn^s received the Christian bishop wSe^ 
vemnce, and embraced him with affection Natiim 

andtniT'/v ^^oome h^® 

and implored his assistance in their behalf. He visited 

e great pagodas of Chillumbrum ; where the Brah- 
min pressed forwart to gaze at the chief-priest of the 
of thSrT' 1"™ all the noticeable thing. 

con e to demol’-“h^V’"'^*‘e °/ “«“Patl"g that he had 
come to demolish It, asked for a little money for its 

r pail. Elsewhere the same feeling prevailed. A de- 

putation of Brahmins from the I’innivelly Paaodas 

vi^ted the bishop at Palamcottah. They caL re, St 

fill y to the Lord Padre to seek his sympatKl 

ass^tance as a brother hierarch. They werAd ev sS 

rftiTavinShfc" "' Their oI,nrch-LS 


h^^tiJ^iSto? ^ -tl induce Government to 

nSr i* “pparcnt-to any amount of 

CJuiich e.stabhshment that the Briti,sh Legislature could 

nuives. ihe eStablishmeDt m MiddWnn’c tJiw, 

miserably small. <.The total numbei tf rij™: b^h 
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civil and military,” says Mr. Le Bas, in liis life of Bishop 
Middleton, did not, there is reason to believe, in 1814, 
exceed thirty-two in the proportion of fifteen for Bengal, 
twelve for Madras, and five for Bombay. This number, 
small as it was, was subject to continual reduction, by 
illness, death, necessary absence, or return to England ; 
such, for instance, was the amount of these casualties at 
Bombay, on the arrival of Archdeacon Barnes, in 1814, 
that he found at that Presidency only one efficient clergy- 
man” A more recent writer on the state of the Angli- 
can Church in India, Mr. Whitehead, says that this 
computation is too high, and makes a corrected state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. Abbott, the Ecelesiasdcal 
Register: — “On the arrival of Bishop Middleton, in 
1814, he found effective resident chaplains in Bengal, 
eight; in Madras, five or six; and in Bombay, one. 
Missionaries under episcopal jurisdiction, or licensed by 
the bishop, there were none. India then possessed fifteen 
parochial clergy.” From that period, however, the 
Anglican Church has progressively increased in extent 
and importance. Under the Act of 1833, the bishop 
and the three archdeacons, whom Lord Castlereagh had 
apologetically introduced to the notice of the HoHse, 
grew into three bishops and three archdeacons. 

Madras and Bombay were raised to the dignity of 
episcopal sees; and with this increase of ecclesiastical 
supervision there was also an increase of ordinary eccle- 
siastical agency. The establishment had gradually grown 
under the Charter of 1813 ; but there lias been greater 
growth since its close. In 1832-33 there were on the 
establishment of the Bengal Presidency thirty-sefim 
chaplains; in 1850-51 there were sixty -one. Under the 
Madras Government there were, in 1832-3 3, kmnby41wee 
chaplains ; in 1850-51 there were tioenty-nine. Attached 
to Bombay, in 1832-33, there were .fifteen chaplains ; 
in 1850-51 there were tnjeniy-three^ The total cost 
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of tliese establishments was, in 1832-33, 96 0007 • m 
1850-51 it had risen to 112,0007. ’ ^ 

important than this extension of the 
Ohurch establishment, was’ the removal of the great 
barrier which had hitherto restrained the tide of mis- 
siona^ labor from flowing freely into India—almost, it 
may be said, from flowing there at all. It is curious in 
these clays, when Christian missionaries coTer the oountrv 
by hundreds, to think of the dismay which the efforts of 
^ excited in the minds of the members of 
i^rd Mintos Government, and the efforts which were 
made to control these dangerous excesses. Materials 
axe not wanting for a vivid picture of the alarm which 
e mild efforts of the Serampore missionaries excited in 
the Coimcil Chamber of Calcutta; but it hardly comes 
mthm the scope of this work to enter into such details, 
would merely yeak of the ascertained results of the 
Wb^orce, Charles Grant, and their Christian 
Mmades, which emancipated the Gospel throughout our 
British possessions in the East. A vast impulse was 
necessanly given to Christian missions by the “pious 
cWs” of the Charter Act of 1813, and all throngh I 
twenty years of its operation the magnitude of our mis- 
aonary works steadily increased, and the results of mis- 
sionary labor were more apparent. But in this, as in 

of operation, it is since the passing 
t the Act under which India is now governed that the 
greatest strides forward have been made. In 1830 there 
were 10 missionary societies at work in India: in 1850 
there were 22. In 1830 there were 106 missionary 
starions; in 1850 there were 260. In 1830 there were 

were 403. 

feuch has been the progress made in the twenty years 
between 1830 and ISffO.* •' ^ 

taken iSn aueSSe entiS !}■■■>” t,y the Rev. 

“RosulteofiVllMionaly la& S £, f a, hnm Itcvlm, 

a y X.MOXS m hi- and snbsciiuontijr published in a sopa- 
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The effect of this increased agency may, in some mea- 
sure, be gathered from the follo-wing statistical paper, 
laid before the Missionary Conference in Calcutta a few 
years ago. It showed, that in Lower Bengal, exclusive 
of Kishnaghiir, the accessions of native converts to the 
Christian Church had been made thus: 

Erom 1793 to 1802 .... . 27 

„ X803 to 1812 . . . . . 161 

„ 1813 to 1822 . . . . . 403 

„ 1823 to 1832 . . . . . 675 

„ 1833 to 1842 . . . . .1045 

„ 1843 and 1844 (two years) . . 485* 

I have no doubt that there are many readers who will 
be glad to see, in one comprehensive view, the statistics 
of Protestant mission in India, as existing at the present 
time: 



Mission- 

Native 

Ghnrehes. 

Members. 

Christians. 


aries. 

Preachers. 

In Bengal, Orissa, and 
Assam . . 

101 

135 

71 

3,416 

14,401 

In the N. W. Provinces 

58 

39 

21 

608 

1,828 

In the Madras Presi- 





dency 

164 

808 

162 

10,464 • 

74,612 

In the Boml»y Presi- 





dency 

37 

11 

12 

223 

554 

In Ceylon , 

43 

58 

43 

2,645 

11,859 

Total . 

403 

551 

309 

17,356 

103,154 


It will be gathered from this statement, that under 
the Presidency of Madras, which does not in respect of 
secular affairs exhibit very encouraging signs of progress, 
missionary labor has hitherto made the greatest impres- 
sion, t But it is probable that the progressive results are 
more satisfactory in Bengal. 

rate form. I am told that these statis- open to the Gospel than other Hindoos, 
tics have been most rigorously tested, In Travancore there is a native Go- 
and tliut tlieir accuracy has been abun- vemment, and the Brahmins are both, 
dantly demonstrated. numerous and powerful. But the mar 

* Mullins. jority of the people, both there and in 

f The causes of tliis are well ex- Tinnevelly, are not Hindoos like those 
plained by Mr. Mullins in the paper in Northern India. They are Shanars, 
which I quoted above : “ By far the a large body devoted especially to the 
greatest progress has been made in cultivation of the palm-tree: and, whe- 
South India, in the provinces of Tin- ther immigrants, or a portion of the 
nevelley and Travancore. Mis.sionary aborigines of the land, who have been 
work has long been carried on in these enslaved hy Brahmin conquerors, they 
districts, and the i)eople are far more still retain their original customs. They 
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The number of missionaries, mission stations, churches, 
and converts, entered under the Bombay head, is com- 
paratively small — comparatively mth the agency at work 
under the other presidencies — ^but comparatively with 
the past, how great. In 1847, on his departure froin 
Western India, Mr. Fyvie, an American missionary at 
Surat, spoke thus of the changes wliich he had lived to 
witness in Bombay: 

“ Persons arriving at Bombay now visit it under different cir- 
cumstances from what it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
When I landed on your shores, there was only one church in Bom- 
bay, and one service on the Lord^s Day, very thinly attended in- 
deed. There are now six places of public worship on this island for 
divine service in English, and a seventh is now building. Thirty 
or thirty-five years ago, evangelical preaching was, I fear, but 
little known on this island j but now the case is happily very 


are all devil-worshippers, and worship 
the ohjeots of their fear with horrible 
ceremonies and disgusting dances. 
They continually add to the number 
of their devils ; and singularly enough 
in one district, an Englishman was wor- 
shipped as such, for many years. Tlie 
offerings presented on his tomb, were 
spirits and cigars! The Shanars are 
said to be * the least intellectual people 
found in India.’ Their long servitude 
and oppression have debased them to a 
very low level: and, though a few are 
found to possess considerable ability, 
the majority are marked by apathy, 
indifference, ignorance, and vice, and 
are unable to carry out a process of 
thought for any length of time. Their 
social bonds, such as those of parents 
to children, are feeble ; and their social 
amusements few. But withal they are 
a docile and pliant people, and decidedly 
willing to improve. The causes, which 
led to such a rapid progress of 
Christianity among them, are readily 
discernible. Their religion sat very 
ligljtly on tliom; their caste is low; the 
religion of Europeans, was, of course, 
looked upon with favor. In Travau- 
core a special reason existed. Many 
years ago, General Munro j^rocufod uu 
order from the liani, that Christians 
should be exempted from work on tlieir 
sabbatii, and from etnployuient in tiio 
Hindoo festivals. TIjcsc circumstances 
have eonti’ibuted much towards the 


easy passage of so many converts from 
Heathenism to Clrristianity. T^o whole 
number, now under instruction, we 
reckon to be 52,000. It must not, how- 
ever, bo supposed that they are all 
true Christians. None Know this better, 
or have spoken it more plainly, than the 
missionaries, who instruct them. Yet 
had they only given up their abominable 
devil-worship, a great thing would have 
been accomplished. But they have 
done more. They have placed them- 
selves under an evangelical ministry ; 
they regularly attend public worship : 
more than 17,000 children and young 
people arc d.aiJji- instructed in Christian 
schools, some of whom are being edu- 
cated as teachers, and others as preach- 
ers to their countrymen. Best of all, 
a goodly number have exhibited in 
their lives the fruits of conversion to 
God. A great improvement has taken 
place in this numerous body of Chris- 
tian natives ; a great desire is evinced 
for increased instruction; family prayer 
is not uncommon ; the public services 
are well attended ; and a large sum in 
the aggregate is annually contributed 
for Christian books and for the poor. 
Tiie whole Shanar population, 120,000 
in number, is open to missionaries; and, 
if societies are faithful, and missiou- 
aries faithful, wcj may hope, iji two or 
three generations, to see the whole of 
the southern provinces of India en- 
tirely Ciiristiauised."’ 
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different, and lias long been so. Less tlian tliirty-five years ago, 
tlicre were no Educational, Bibkj Tract, or Missionary Societies 
here. Is not the case now very dilFerent? Then one hardly 
knew where tolook for a decidedly jpious person, for the Worship of 
God in families, and prayer-meetings in public. In how many 
pious families, in this place and at other stations, is the voice of 
prayer and praise presented to God, morning and evening, at the 
family altar: wliile weekly prayer-meetings arc also numerous. 
In viewing all that has been done among our coniitrymcii, have 
we no cause to say, ‘ What hath God wrought !’ 

“Thirty years ago, if any native had wished to become ac- 
quainted with Christianity, there was then no Bible, Tract, or 
Cliristian book in Mahrathi or Gujuratt, to put into his hand. 
During the last twenty-five years, however, the Bible has been 
translated and printed in both these languages, so that the people 
can now read in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
Tiacts, discourses, prayers, and catechisms, liave been prepared 
and widely circulated, and arc read by thousands throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Some of the heathen at the 
dillerent missionary stations have believed the Gospel report ; 
others, an increasing number, are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, but have not yet sufficient moral courage to put on 
Christ, and to lorsake all for his name : some of the converts 
have become preachers of the Gospel. When 1 arrived in India, 
the American brethren, Messrs. Hall and Newell, were laboring 
amidst many discouragements to establish their first native school. 
Now there are numerous schools at all the dillerent missionary 
stations ; and they might be greatly increased. When I arrived, 
Avitli the exception of the two American, brethren mentioned, 
there were no missionaries in the whole of Western India. Since 
that lime, the great Lord of the harvest has thrust forth many 
laborers from Gi*eat Britain and Ireland, America, and the 
Continent of Europe. Let us bless God for this ; and pray that 
tliey may be upheld, directed, comforted, and sanctified, and 
their labors greatly blessed. No doubt, but in due time, they 
or their successors shall reap largely, if they faint not.” 

In the whole history of Indian progress there is 
nothing that cheers the heart more than the progress of 
morality and religion among oiir own people. It was 
said of old that we must begin tliei'e — that we must 
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first convert ourselves, and then think of oonvertW the 
people of India. It is certain that the English, in our 
Eastern settlement, are not now open to the old re- 
proach, “ Chnstian-man — Devil-man.” As to the con- 
version of the heaAen, it is equally certain that our 
people have labored dihgently for it— that they have 

muoli, in the good cause-and 
that the lesult^ as fai- as the human eye can discern 
them, have well repaid all this toil. What the amount- 
of leal conversion may be, humanity cannot determine: 
It can only speak of the palpable results. I have now 
before me, from the pen of one who speaks of what he 

Us seeii, some acoonnt of the encouraging indications 
01 a change coming, or come: 

while the numhor of new. onoa erected i> by no means Erge. In 
tlioso parts whore missions have been carried on most exteLvelv 
acensidcrable faffing off in the attendance at-tho ^“ffeSs 

Lowf’n^^ observable., ^^he sivinging festival, for instance, in 
Lower Bengal is very different from what it nsotl mi.- 
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advantages fully acknowledo'ed A «nrvt i 

forward in society, possessing far rforo 

their fathers did ; a body of men f notions than 

Shastras, and look upon the old nanr^it ® 

bigots. The great oLLSe^ntttwo*^^*^^ ~ 

great a step has been made in the nrocess nf ®bows how 

The spirit, in which Bible truth i heard ?“““ 

proved Formerly, when a 

pelled to enter into disaffreeahle an/1 i ^ 

versies ; the same objeclons were brondirf 

again; and the discussion was frequentl5cl 

tical application of broken pots sand df » ‘''® P”®' 

boir But now, in all the older mw ’ ““ ‘ Hari 

beyond them, diseussions seldom occur 

chapels, and often listen to the end- ’fr„„ *“ ‘''® 

aloud the truth of what is said, What^irr” “cbDowledging 
that small companies have been fonml • ■ ““'gular is, 

country, who l4 gathered a IMo ” t ?r f *<= 

and meet togetlior to read and study them °ri ^''7* ““ ’’““K 
of encouragement from the nrooft the t ■ ^re full 

God. though hidden, is CfbS hit- “*1 
spring up and put forth/first the blaL 
the full corn in the car. Only let tliJ. ear, after that 

known, be applied with power ‘ bv thc^ nT% extensively 
from heaven,’ and, at once «tho sent down 

aand, and the smali oneTgleat naW”” “ ‘l>o- 

I *“>k t5“it these sigDs are most cheerinir Tod i 
knows what they inclicate Ttnf +i • t i ^ ^ 
say, that the missionaxies have provecUhet“''7’ 
of the confidence reposed hi thd “ ™rthy 

seldom or never done anvthinv tn ’ 
inent, under which, withLt mo’esS+'^^^T* Govern- 

ond wi4 mndi oncom-agement glT^y ^ 
vants of tile Stale ^ rrom tke ser- 

operations. The improved ^^cted them peacefid 
the missionaries and to Gov^ r’ 

"°i w’ta? t '“‘r ^ ”z Sr"™ 
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it knows to be wimg—mtich error, much superstition, 
mudi ‘that every Christian man must desire to see rooted 
out of the land. I am anxious to state the case with all fair- 
ness. It is not to be denied that the question, when it pre 
sented itself for the solution of Christian administrators, 
was a very difficult one. The question was not whether 
Christianity was to be supported in India, and hea- 
thenism discouraged; but how far, consistently with out- 
standing pledges and existing obligations, Christianity 
could be supported and heathenism discouraged, l^e- 
ther those pledges were wisely given— those obligations 
wisely contracted— might have been another question; 
but it is of little use now to discuss it. There they were 
in legible black and white, in substantive regulations, 
and there was now no ignoring them. It remained only 
for us to put upon them the right practical construction, 
and it was only in respect of this construction that any 
difference of opinion could have arisen among reasonable 
and well-informed men. 

The practical observation of a solemn pledge, de- 
liberately given and distinctly enunciated to the natives 
of India, was plainly and unmistakeably incumbent upon 
us, and we should err if ■we neglected it by going in 
search of any more remote and speculative, perhaps un- 
attainable, good. But it is our duty, at the same time, 
to be cautious of going beyond the pledge— of ghdng 
too literal a construction to the words of thp obligations 
which we have taken upon ourselves. I, think that 
there was a tendency at one time to run .pto this ex- 
treme. At all events, the British- Indian Government, 
horn year’s end to year’s end, has been growing less and 
less tenacious on "the score of the over-strict observance 
of these old pledges, and .has been gradually loosening 
its connexion with idolatry in the manner least caU 
culated to excite alarm, or to occasion offence. There 
is a great difference between active participation in 
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evil, and simple toleration of it. The Begulations of 
1793 iiad promised tlie natives of India to preserve to 
them tlie laws of the Sliaster and the Koran,” and to 
‘^protect them in the free exercise of their religion.” 
But they had not pledged onr Government to interfere in 
the internal management of their temples, the decoration 
of their idols, and the ordering of their religions pro- 
cessions. Little by little these errors were swept out of 
onr administrative system. From the time when, in 
1809, Government decreed that “the superintendence 
of the idol of Juggernautli and its interior economy” 
should be thenceforth vested' in the Rajah of Koordah, 
the chains which have bound us to the externalities of the 
false creeds of the country have gradually been loosened; 
and now there is little left of a system which, in these 
days, few Christians are prepared to commend. It was 
partly, in a spirit of tenderness and compassion for the 
poor people whom we had trodden down with the iron 
heel of conquest, partly from considerations of policy, 
that, at the outset of our career, as rulers, we had been 
more regardful for the honor cf the Hindoo religion 
than for our own. But the error, founded as it was on 
what we then believed to be a sense of justice, has 
given way to the increased regard which the rulers of 
India entertain for the obligations of the religion they 
profess ; and, whilst on the one side they have learned to 
treat with courtesy and respect the bringers of glad 
■tidings, whom of old they cast out with reproach, they 
have ceased to cherish the ahominations against which 
the good men whom they discarded were not suffered to 
do battle by themselves. 

It is fitting that a sketch of Indian Progress should be 
closed with a brief mention of these things. Never at 
any time has the Government of India evinced, by acts 
of practical beneficence, so Idiidly an interest in the wel- 
fare of the people, as within the last few years of its rule. 

2 IT 
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It lias betlioiigM itself of Better meaais seGuring tBe 
allegiance of the people %an By pampermg their priests 
and decorating their idols. It has not only, in these 
latter days, loosened the chains which bound the rulers 
of the country to the idolatry, which from remote ages 
has been the curse of the people, but has loosened the 
chains which bound to it the Gentile worshipper himself 
It has been well said that, “as soon as a little fellow 
could be made to understand that the earth was 25,000 
miles round there was an end of the Shastre.” 

My labors draw on to a close. In looking back at 
what I have written, I find that I have left unsaid much 
that I had comprehended in the original scheme of my 
work. But I think I have written enough to show that 
the East India Company and their servants have not 
been unmindful of the great trust that has been reposed 
in them, and that their administration has been one of 
progressive improvement — ^improvement which is how ad- 
vancing with strides such as have never been made before. 
Never were the rulers of India so mindful as now of the 
duties and responsibilities which have devolved upon 
them, as guardians of the happiness of that immense sec- 
tion of the great human family, which Providence has 
so mysteriously committed to their care. The last twenty 
years have witnessed more great changes tending to in- 
crease the prosperity, the happiness, the civilisation of 
the people of India, than the antecedent two centuries of 
British connexion with the East. But the changes which 
have been consummated, and of which we are now wit- 
nessing the results, are small in proportion to those 
which we have originated, and of which the next cycle 
of twenty years will witness the completion. If the great 
administrative system, under which our Empire in India 
has been built up, remains fundamentally unchanged, 
those will be bright chapters of Indian progress which 
will grow beneath the pen of the historian of 1873. I 
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believe that tinder no other system would that Empire 
have risen to its present height—nnder no other system 
would it hate survived the assaults of time and the 
shocks of chcuinstance. If India had been grievously 
misgoverned, we should not have been masters of it 
now.-: 

An acute author of the present day has observed: 
“ The historian knows the end of many of the transac- 
tions he narrates. If he did not, how differently often 
he would narrate them. It would be a most instructive 
thing to give a man the materials for the account of a 
great transaction, stopping short at the end, and then see 
how different would be his account from the ordinary 
ones.”* I have often thought, when consulting the early 
records of the Company, how different would be my 
forecast of the issue of all these rude struggles of 
oui’ English adventurers in the time of the Stuarts, if I 
had addressed myself to the task of research in utter 


my way along paths of virgin inquiry, makiaj 
ries at every, step, as in the pages of a nevs 


where his reflection was snsceptible of a much more im- 
portant application than that to which he has directed 
it It is from tke ^erenoe between onr own rough, 
hewing and the shaping of our ends by a higher nowert 
that the great lesson is to be learnt. The inequality 
of the means to the end --- the seemingly irre- 
concileable difference between the magnitude of the 
effect and the pettiness of the cause — the utter unlike- 
lihood, prospectively, of such a sequence of events as, 
retrospectively, we know to have arisen — the entire con- 
flision, indeed, of all the calculations of human wisdom, 


* Friends in Councih 

t There’s a Divinity that shapes otur ends 
Rough-hew them as we may. 
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wliicli we so plaMy discern wlien we look at sucli an 
event as tiie establishment of onr Indian Empire in its 
inchoate fragmentary state, as with the eyes of a cotem- 
porary of Bacon or Clarendon — are so many finger-prints 
of the “ hand of G-od in history,” which he who would 
read the annals of the Company aright, should dwell 
upon with reverence and humility. 

In the inscrut^hle manner in which, whilst the 
nationalities of the East and the West, were breaking 
up around us, Erovidence preserred that little party of 
London merchants to work out its great designs, is to . 
he found the key-note of Anglo-Indian history. It 
was not for any petty ends that this great miracle was 
wrought in our behalf. It was not for any petty ends 
that principality after principality was surrendered into 
our hands, and the of the Company became law from 

the hanks of the Indus to the hanks of Irrawaddy. It 
was that the great Christian nation, thus mysteriously 
selected, should achieve great things in the East, and 
finally work out the scheme of India’s emancipation. 
How we are now fulfilling our mission, I have in some 
sort endeavoured to show. Physically^' and morally 
—materially and intellectually, we are impressing our- 
selves abidingly on the country and on the people. I 
hope that I have shown that the English in India 
have not sat down idly under the weight of their 
responsibilities and fallen asleep in the shade, wdiilst 
they ought to have been hearing the burden and heat 
of the day in ^^ s efforts for the elevation of a 

long.oppressed fsOleu race, 

* I feel that I ouglit, as, indeed, I ■will, doubtless, tlo much to inTigoratc 
intended, in this work, tO haye said the peoples htit, perhaps, the sanatory 
something of the efforts that hare been measures, initiated by Mr. J. K. Mar- 
made in India to improve the phjjsiqm tin in the capital, and radiating thence 
of the people, by means of great sana- into all parts of the country, will still 
tory measures. It is hard to say to more extensively affect the character of 
what extent the intellectual and moral the people. In the regeneration of tho 
character of the nativea of India is people of India, this will not be one of 
influenced by these causes. The diffk- the least effective agents. 
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I believe tliat our Indian Empire is tlie admiration 
and tbe envy of tbe European world. There is not a 
foreign state that does not wonder at the niarvellous suc- 
cess which has attended, not only the progress of our 
arms, but the progress of our administration. France, 
under the burden and the trouble of a new Empire in 
Algeria, seeks counsel from the East India Company as 
to the tme mode of governing Mahomedan subjects.^ 
Austria looks on with respectful wonder, gravely con- 
fessing a right understanding of all the elements of our 
national grandeur, except our marvellous Empire in the 
Eastf Prussia sends forth her princes to see the great 
marvel for themselves, and to tell on their return how 
we conquer kingdoms and how we retain them. 
Russia, with ill-disguised chagrin, tries to believe the 
falsehoods of our enemies, and yet knows in her inmost 
heart what is the wisdom and beneficence of our rule- l 
Tlie marvel and the mystery are more patent to stranger 
eyes than to our own. § We think too little of the 

* TWs, I 'believe, was in 1847. § Hear tbe evidence of another na- 

f The Duke of Newcastle stated, in tion. Italy, throngh Sismondi, says : — 
a speech delivered at Haiieybury in the “ Such as they are, however, the English 
summer of 1852, that travelling, in the are still the best masters that India has 
Austrian Tyrol, he fell in with a very ever had. Wherever in this vast couii- 
intelligent Austrian general, who, in nent their dominion is direct, it is a 
the course of a conversation on our real benefit. They have re-established 
national resources, said that he could security and justice; they have given 
understand all the elements of our the people a feeling of duration, and of 
greatness, except oUr Anglo-Indian something to look forward to; and e.v- 
Empire, and iMt he could not under- actly because they keep themselves 
stand. The vast amount of administra- apart, because they do not wish to 
tive wisdom, which the good govern- direct everything, to change everything, 
ment of, such an Empire demanded, they have permitted Indian civilisation 
baffled Ms comprehension. under them to resume its natural pro'. 

j; I am told that De Warren’s A’ Jnde grass. Agriculture is fiourishing; the 
is a text-book with the Russian arts are cultivated M'ith case ; popuhi- 
offleers on the Eastern frontier. What tion and riches begin to increase; in- 
are their real ideas of the duties of telligeuce makes aomo progress; and 
Christian states may, perhaps, be European opinions engraft themselves 
gathered from the fact that Trince naturally and gently on the old uiea%of 
Saltikoff told an English officer, who India; in short, the concpicred people 
had been exerting himself to bring about havo learnt to defend the foreign rule; 
the suppression of Suttee inRajpootana, the native jirmy is fonnidiibie, and there 
that he thought it a pity to suppress is little probiUnlity that if the road to 
anything so romantic, for that in pro- India were opaied to the Russians, they 
portion as such customs as these were could sustain a struggle against the 
aoolished the people of India would English.” 
cease to be interesting. 
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raiglity Providence wHcli out of a petty meroantile ad- 
venture has evolved the grandest fact recorded in the 
History of the World, 

We should never close our eyes against the great 
truth of this mysterious interference. It should enter 
largely into all our thoughts of the practicalities of In- 
dian administration. The face of God has never yet 
been turned away from us save when we have done 
manifestly wrong. Often, in the weakness of our faith, 
we have doubted and hesitated; we have given our- 
selves up to petty shifts and temporary expedients, only 
to hncl that the very essence of political wisdom is to 
dare to do right. When that large-minded director of 
the Company, Charles Grant, declared that “ if from 
unworthy fears we shonld disavow our re%ion, he should 
fear that the Great Author of that religion would he 
provoked to withdraw his protection there from iis,”**^ 
he uttered sentiments which, forty years ago, were 
declared to he those only of an amiable fanatic. But 
what was once believed to be the wild mouthing of en- 
thusiasm, is now looked upon as the language of calm 
and authoritative reason. Since our Indian statesmen 
and soldiers began to take more solemn views of their 
duties as Christian men, and the Directors of the Com- 
pany have recognised more (dearly and more gratefully 
the wonderful interposition of Providence in their behalf, 
they have achieved an amount of practical success such as 
never attended their efforts, when they suffered manifold 
idle fears and vain vaticinations to arrest the stream of 
Indian Progress. 
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THE SALT DUTIES. 

[Front ihs Statistical Papers relating to India, prepared at the India House."} 
BENGAL. 

The supply of salt in Bengal is provided partly by manufac- 
ture, conducted on account of the Government,* partly by impor- 
tation, and in one instancef by private manufacture, under 
a system of excise. The dutyj on all imported salt is two and a 
half rupees per maund of 82lbs., or about three farthings per lb. 
The same rate of duty is levied as excise on salt manufactured by 
private individuals ; and the Government salt may be purchased at 
all times in quantities of not less than 50 maunds, at a fixed price, 
which is composed of the cost price, with the addition of two and 
a half rupees per maund, or three farthings per lb. The average 
cost price of production! is about 80 rupees per 100 maunds, or a 
trifle below one farthing per lb., thus making the Government 
selling price under a penny per lb. The supply of salt is no 
longer a monopoly ; its manufacture and sale have not been relin- 
quished by Government, but individuals participate in its provi- 
sion, both by importation and manufacture, under a combined 
system of customs and excise. 

The system of Jixed prices and open warehouses commenced in 

* Tlie manufacture is carried on, not f Mr. Prinaep’s salt-works at Nar- 
l)y hired labour on the part of the Go- rainTOre. 

Ternment, but by a system of pecuniary $ *^6 duty is le'ned at the time of 
advances ; the parties receiving them the clearance of the salt from the 
being bound to deliver, at a fixed price, bonded warehouses, 
all the salt manufactured. Probably § The salt agencies are located along 
100,000 laborers (called Molunghees) the head of the Bay of Bengal, viz. at 
are engaged in the manufacture in the Hidgeiee, Tunilook, Chittagong, Ar- 
Sunderbunds, racan, Cuttack, Balasoye, Khoredoh, 
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1836-37, when the previous system of fixedqualitm periodical 

sales was abolished.* 


Matmcis of 82 lbs. 

During the seven years commencing with 1837-38 and ending 
with 1843-44, the duty on salt was 3rs. 4a. per maund. The 
annual averagef guantity of salt sold and imported during 
that period was 4,627,030 

In November, 1844, the duty was reduced to 3rs. per maund, and 
the annual average sale increased to 4,966,917 

In April, 1847, the duty was farther reduced to 2r3. 12a. per 
maund, and the annual sale increased to 5,452,909 

In April, 1849, the duty was again subjected to reduction, w'hen it 
was fixed for five years: at its iiresent rate of 2rs. 8a. per maund. 


5,452,909 


It will thus he seeu that in the five years above adverted to, the 
reduction effected in the salt^-tax amounted to nearly 25 per cent.; 
but it would appear that no further reduction can, for the present, 
be expected consistently with the maintenance of the revenue, the 
last reduction in 1849^naving led to no further increase of con- 
sumption. . 

NOETH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The supply of salt to the North-Western Provinces is furnished 
partly from the lower provinces of Bengal, and partly from the 
Sambhur Salt Lake, $ in Rajpootana, and other localities on the 
western side of India. The salt of Bengal having paid the excise 
or import duty of 2 rupees 8 a. per maund, passes free into the 
North-Westen Provinces, The Sambhur and other salt, on cross- 
ing the north-western frontier.customs line, is subjected to a duty 
of 2 rupees per maund, and to a further duty of half a rupeef per 
maund on transmission to the eastward of Allahabad, thus coming 
into competition with the salt of Bengal under an equal duty of 
2 rupees 8 a. per maund.. 


■ MADRAS. ; 

At Madras salt is manufactured on account of Oovernment, and 


* As recommenfied by the Select f These averages are exclusive of 
Cotamittee of the House of Commons the quantities disposed of by retail 
in 1836. All the recommendations of sales, which cannot be givenwitbper- 
thatCommittee have now been fully and feot accuracy. 

fairly carried out, viz,— J The Sambhur Lake belongs to the 

1st. Often warehouses and fixed native States of Joudpore and jyepore. 
prices, § The Allahabad special duty was 

2nd. Importedsalt to be subjected to fixed by Act 14 of 1843 at one rupee 
the same rate of duty as native manu- per inaund; but in 1847, and again in 
factured salt, 1849, when reduction of duty on Bengal 

Srd. The rate of duty to be fixed salt was effected, corresponding re- 
below the average of net profits for a ductioas were made in the Allahabad 
series of ten years (such average hav- duty, 
ing been calculated at 3 rupees per 
maundy 
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sold for internal coiisiini;^o]i at one rupee per maund, or under 
one iartiimg per lb.* j?he duty on imported foreign salt was 
3 rupees per maund, but it bas been recommended by the 
home authorities that the import duty should (as in Bengal) be 
equal only to the. difference between the selling price and the cost 
of manufacture; the difference between the cost price and the price 
at "which the salt h given out for consumption being the duty to 
be realised. 

BOMBAY. 

In Bombay the manufacture of salt is carried on by individuals, 
but subject to an excise duty of twelve annas (Is. 6d.) per maund, f 
a similar duty being imposed on imported salt. Salt exported 
from this presidency to Calcutta is subject to the above excise duty, 
but credit for that amount is given at Calcutta in the adjustment 
of the local duty. Facilities are also afforded for the export of salt 
to Malabar, Travancore, Cochin, and other places. 

PUNJAB. 

The excise duty on salt at the l^unjab salt mines has been fixed 
at 2 rupees per maund. 

English salt, it is said, may be laid down at Calcutta at 44s. 
per ton, or>about 8Q rs. per 100 maunds.f 

According to another authority, § 65 xs. per 100 maunds is the 
lowest possible rate at which the transaction could be effected. 
But salt from the Persian Gulf and other Arab States is laid down 
at Calcutta at 40 rs. per 100 maunds. It is therefore the high 
cost of producing Bengal salt (80 rs. per 100 maunds) which 
alone enables English salt to keep a footing in the Calcutta 
market. 

In Bengal salt is obtained by boiling the sea-water. 

In Bombay and Madras the process is that of solar evaporation. 

In the Punjab it is extracted in a pure state from the salt 
mines., ■ , 

The Saxnbhur Salt Lake, in Eajpootana, overflows during the 
rains, and when the waters subside, a deep insrustation of salt is 
deposited on its sbores for several miles round. 

* By Aet 6 cf 18M, aeci 43, the seU^ 1837, at half a rupee per maund. It 
ing price of the Government salt was was subsequently increased to one rupee 
fixed at one and a half rupees per Mr maund by Act IS of 1 844, and xe- 
maund. It has subsequently been re« duced to twelve aunas, its present 
duced to one rupee, by order of the price, by order of the Court in the 
Court. same year. 

t The duty on salt on deUvery from t Aylwyn on SaU Trade. 
salt-works was fixed, by Act 27 of § Cidcutta IRevim. 
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Salt purcliased at Calcutta at Id. per lb., tlie Govemraent 
price, is sold at Benares (400 miles from Calcutta, where it comes 
into competition with the salt from Rsypootaha) at 12 lbs. the 
rupee, or 2d. per lb,; and, moreover, it is stated to be then con- 
siderably adulterated. The consumption of salt in India has been 
usually estimated* at 12 lbs. per head per annum; and assuming 
the wages of agricultural laborf at 3 rupees per mensem 
(the rate now paid on the Calcutta and Bombay mail-road, and 
also to village watchmen), it would, at Calcutta, absorb the income 
of five days’ labor to provide the quantity required for a year. 
The salt duty thus operates as a tax of about per cent, upon 
the laborer’s wages, if he have none hut himself to provide for. 
If he have a wife or children, the per-centage will of course be 
increased by the amount of their consumption. It is to be ob- 
served, howevetj on the other side, that the wife and children 
woiild generally contribute something to the common fund by the 
earnings of their labor, and thus again reduce the per-centage. 

At Benares the purchase of the same quantity of salt (12 lbs.) 
would absorb ten days’ earnings, thus constituting a charge of 3 
per cent, on the laborer’s income. But for this additional charge 
the Government duty is in nowise accountable. The diffe:gence 
in price is occasioned by tbe cost of conveyance, profits of trade, 
wastage, <S;c., the ordinary charges of commerce.:}: 

The pressure of the salt-tax on the laborer cannot be regarded 
as severe, inasmuch as it is the only way in which he contributes 
to the pecuniary necessities of the State; in all other respects he 
is not necessarily subject to taxation. 

The preceding remarks apply to the Upper and Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal. In the territories of Madras and Bombay the 
duty on salt is only about one-third of that which prevails in 
Bengal; but from other causes the mass of the people are believed 
to be in inferior circumstances to those of Bengal. In Madras they 
are still subject to various taxes (moturpha tax, duty on tobacco, 
(&c.), which have been abolished elsewhere. 

A comparison of the amount of salt produced with the numbers 
of the population consuming it, will show that the estimate which 
assigns 12 lbs. as the ordinary annual consumption of an indi- 
vidual, is nearly in correspondence with fact. The quantity of 

* Report of Board of Customs, Salt of carriages, but oa the completion of 
and Opium .* Cahutia, 1819, Also Cal- the railway now in progress this will be 
cKfta 1847. greatly reduced in the districts which it 

f In 1846, 2000 laborers were en- traverses. It is (imputed that the ex- 
gaged for employment on the Calcutta pense of conveying a ton of merchandise 
and Bombay mail-road, at 3 rupees per will not exceed 2|d. per mile; conse- 
lieadjper mensem.— -See also Regulation guently salt may be carried from Cal- 
XXii, #1816, sect. 4. cutta to Benares for one halfpenny 

I Of these the principal item is cost per lb. 
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salt sold wholesale and retail or imported was, in 1846-47, as 
under: 


Bengal 

North-Western Provinces , 

Madras 

Bombay 


Maunds of fi2lbs. 
6,166,258 
2,670,943 
4,587,720 
2,573,625 

15,998,546 

82 

31,997,092 

127,988,368 

1,311, 880, 772lbs. 


If the entire population of Briiish India be assumed at ninety- 
nine millions, which from the latest official information may be 
considered as about its actual extent, the above-mentioned quan- 
tity of salt would aflffird to each individual about 13 lbs,, the facts 
collected by statistical research thus corroborating an estimate 
founded on observation of the habits of the people. 

Tlie following table exhibits the quantity of salt imjiorted into 
Calcutta from all countries, and also from England, for the last 
seven years:* 


1844- 45 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 

1847- 48 




1849- 50 

1850- 51 (the first six raonths of) 


Imported from all 
Countries. 

From England. 

Maunds. 

Maimds. 

970,595 

791 

1,581,968 

502,616 

1,466,744 

3.52,835 

1,615,084 

752,998 

1,626,706 

459,803 

2,126,848 

624,673 

1,455,007 

672,092 


* Board of Customs, Salt and Opium» 
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Statement exhibiting the Net Revenue derived from Salt ftom 
all sources — ^viz., Grovernment Sales, Excise on Private Manu- 
facture, and Customs Duty, from the year 1839-40. 


Year. 

Bengal. 

N..W. Prov. 

Madras; 

Bombay. 

Toxau. 

1839- 40 ... 

1840- 41 ... 

1841- 42 ... 

1842- 43 ... 

1843- 44 ... 

1844- 45 ... 

1845- 46 

1846- 47 ... 

1847- 48 ... 

1848- 49 ... 

1849- 50 

■ > 

Rupees. 

1,61,94,188 

1,63,80,084 

1,57,60,967 

1,64,33,412 

1,65,78,010 

1,60,42,730 

1,49,09,021 

1,62,79,725 

1,65,83,668 

1,41,44,321 

1,61,07,384 

Rupees. 

26,90,511 

24,43,614 

26,81,822 

25,06,731 

35,86,467 

47,82,645 

37,75,196 

52,47,071 

48,26,209 

45,65,642 

53,79,810 

Rupees. 

33,82,422 

30.21.805 

33.61.806 
32,10,959 
37,35,644 
37,81,369 
40,34,020 
39,84,188 
41,94,855 
37,69,440 
38,33,312 

Rupees. 
12,72,209 
14, .58, 218 

13.42.601 
16,25,339 
16,99,579 

18.47.602 
21,01,109 
17,77,565 
23,45,006 
21,06,855 
21,57,591 

Rupees. 

2,35,39,330 

2,33,03,721 

2,31,37,196 

2,36,76,441 

2,46,99,700 

2,64,54,246 

2,48,19,346 

2,72,88,549 

2,79^49,738 

2,45,86,258 

2,74,78,097* 


[Having given above the Statistics of the Salt Duties, I append 
some remarks, written by a friend in India, on the social and 
moral aspects of the question. They appear to me to be as just 
as they are able.] 

Of all the great sources of Indian revenue not one has been so 
much assailed as the “monopoly ” of Salt. It is here that the philan- 
thropist will find his most palpable object of censure, the partisan of 
free-trade his most vulnerable point of attack, and the advocate of 
the Company his least defensible position. Now it is conceded at 
once, that salt is as necessary a daily condiment to the Indian cul- 
tivator as it is to the English peasant; that in a country where 
sudden and mysterious attacks of disease are common, it has been 
thought e^ntial to a healthy condition of the physical system : 
that in some parts of Bengal it may be manufactured at a trifling' 
cost and with the slightest amount of labor by any one who wiS. 
scrape together a few handfuls of earth, and yet that in those very 
localities, where it is most readily made, the transport of salt is 
only permitted under the most rigid observance of certain forms, 
and under the safeguard of authenticated passes, whilst the 
adulteration, the import, the manufacture or even connivance at 


" ' ‘Kupees. 

* Government Sales and Excise Duty ............ 1,75,93,287 

Customs Duty on importation by sea 45,00,000 

On passing North-West Frontier customs line 53,79,810 
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tlie manufacture tliereof, are punisliable by severe fines and by 
imprisonment. For a clear understanding of tbe subject I must 
state first that tbe salt eaten by the inhabitants of the whole 
of the Agra and the Bengal Presidencies including the Punjab, 
is supplied from four difierent great sources. 1. The salt manu- 
factured by the Bengal Government. 2. Sea-imported salt which 
pays duty at Calcutta. 3. Salt imported into the Agra Pre- 
sidency from native states. 4. Rook salt brought from the 
salt range in the Punjab. From all four sources the Government 
derives some revenue, but as the idea of monopoly is generally 
associated with the direct manufacture of the article by the 
Government, I will proceed fi[rst to describe the state of things 
in the salt producing localities j^of Lower Bengal, where the laws 
against illegal transport, store or manufacture, are by means of a 
preventive establishment maintained in all their severity. The 
reader who may choose to consult the map of Bengal, will see 
along and above the tract known as the Sunderhunds, a number of 
tidal creeks and rivers of all sizes, by which the waters of the 
Gangetic Delta and of the whole of Bengal find their way to the 
sea. From the hills which border the Eastern frontier to the 
province of Cuttack in the West, and from the very shores of the 
Bay northward as far as the spring tide reaches in the dry season, 
the soil impregnated with saline particles is singularly well fitted 
for the manufacture of salt. For a great part of this tract, which 
may be four hundred miles in length and one hundred and twenty 
in depth, there is a dense and increasing population who snhsist 
principally on rice and fish. Any landholder in these parts, 
were it not for the Salt Laws, would have only to lay out a 
moderate amount of capital in order to establish a successful and 
lucrative salt manufactory. Any Ryot without capital, with the 
help of a stew-pan, a few sticks and a. few handsful of earth, 
would extract day by day, or week by week, salt sufficient for the 
consumption of himself and his family. But I will take a some- 
what parallel case in England, though it does not apparently equal 
the present one in hardship. In a well-wooded, well-watered, and 
rich country in England there is a large estate, of ten thousand 
acres, the proprietor of which is a strict preserver of game. His 
tenants, who pay a high rent, are not permitted to shoot one 
single head of the hundreds of pheasants and scores of hares which 
devastate their finest crops. Poaching is visited with unrelenting 
severity by magistrates, who have a fellow-feeling with the game- 
preserving landlord. The law creates offiences, and punishes with 
rigor the offences it creates. Still, in defence of this system it 
-.nay be said that winged and four-footed game, in such plenty, is 
not the spontaneous productiou of the climate and the soil; on the 
breeding, reaving, and multiplying of pheasants, much care, time, 
and money have been expended by the proprietor. His love of 
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field sports helps to Hud him to the estate. It is not essential to 
the health and prosperity of his tenants that they should dine off 
pheasants and partridges, or to the punctual payment of rents, 
that they should despatch bags of game to the poulterers in town. 
Harsh as the system may appear to a philanthropist, it has some 
redeeming points, and it is associated with much that is attractive 
in the character of an English gentleraan, his delight in active 
exercises, his healthful recreation, his love of a rural life. It is 
looked on by farmers, the sportsman will say, sometimes with 
positive indifference, rarely with hatred. It does not on the whole 
pi’ess heavily on the poor man who earns a few shillings a week. 
But in the salt-producing localities of Bengal, a small proprietor 
and a poor cultivator, placed within arms’ length, as it were, of 
this condiment, are, by a code of laws cunningly devised, carefully 
guarded, and enforced to the letter, forbidden, except through the 
intervention of Government, to procure one single handful thereof 
for their simplest meal. 

I believe that the most avowed opponent of the Company must 
allow that the above are the most damaging accusations which 
could, with any just foundation, be brought against the Salt-tax. 
As to the statements relative to the bad quality and excessive 
pxico of the Company’s salt, I trust to show that they are without 
imod foundation. 1 return to the locality in which the salt of 
Bengal is produced, for, as it is there that the salt code is rigo- 
rously enforced, it is the inhabitants oftliose parts, and those only, 
who have any right to cry out against it as a hardship. The rea- 
soning which I ventured to adopt in the case of the nmum mono- 
poly, I may Yentutey mtitatis imiiandis, to apply to tins case also, 
riie law is a dead letter where no temptation to break or evade it 
exists, even though that law be in theory harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. It is no more a hardship to tell the inhabitant of Patna or 
Ghazepore that he sha;ll not manufacture salt, or the rice eater of 
the S underbunds that he shall on no account cultivate the poppy, 
than it is to tell an elderly gentleman that he must not rob an 
orchard, or an Oxford undergraduate that he is not to play at 
marbles in the High-street. I will, however, proceed to describe 
briefly the mode followed by the Indian GoYernraent in making 
salt. At and near the spots best suited to the purpose are situated 
the salt agencies, ■ which are six in number. The land . most 
capable of producing salt is retained in the hands of Government, 
and the proprietors thereof are indemnified for the loss of revenue 
Otherwise attainable from its cultivation. The salt is manufac- 
tured yearly, to the amount fixed by the Board of Revenue, by a 
class of men who gain their livelihood in this manner, and who 
receive every year advances in hard cash for the purposes of ma- 
nufacture. These men, molunghees, as they are termed in Indian 
parlance, agree to deliver the salt at so much a maund at the 
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various store-houses of Government. A great portion of the salt 
so manufactured and stored is transported to large store-houses at 
the Presidency, where it is sold to the native dealers .In this article, 
who retail it all over the country. A certain duty added to tlie 
cost of transport and to that of manufacture is what Government 
pretends to levy. At the present time salt is manufactured at the 
different agencies, at an average rather under one shilling a 
maund, and is sold at that price, plus a fixed duty of five shillings 
for the same quantity. Add to wiis the cost of transport to the 
Presidency, and you will have the sum total at which salt is pur- 
ch^d by the native dealer from Government. In round num- 
bers it is rather more than six shillings a maund, and a maund is 
equal to eighty-two English pounds. 

The salt stored in the repositories of Government is a sound, 
pure, and healthy edible. Any doubt on the subject may be in- 
stantaneously removed by an inspection of the great storehouses at 
the Presidency, near the terminus of the railway, when it will at 
once be acknowledged that the stories of the Indian Government 
making, by means of an unjust monopoly, a dear and unwhole- 
some article, are so many idle tales. If the salt of Government is 
adulterated, it is adulterated by the retail dealer, and what system, 
whether confined to Government or open to all speculators, could 


do in the salt-producing localities. In the tract mentioned as 
stretching along the Bay of Bengal within the influence of the 
tides, their operation is certainly severe and uniform. It is a mis- 
demeanor, within this tract, for any private individual to manu- 
facture salt, to store the article, or to transport it from one place 
to another without passes specifying its destination, owner, date 
of sale, and other minute particulars. Within this tract, too, pre- 
ventive officers may stop and search any boats whatever, adapted 
to sea navigation, on mere suspicion of their containing salt : and 
they are pennitted, in the presence of regular police-officers, to 
make a forcible entry into any house or warehouse in which they 
may Imve received information that salt, exceeding one maund in 
quantity, is actually stored. The limits of the tides are the limits 
of the preventive establishments, armed with these apparently 
terrible powers— -the limits, in short, within which the salt code is 
VigOTousiy upheld : but now comes the other side of the picture. 
The practical result of the code in increasing the number of in- 
mates of gaols and reducing poor men to beggary is nil; the means 
taken to mitigate its severity and to supply salt to the cultivator 
are judicious. Men who liave the welfare of the Indian popula- 
tion at heart will be glad to learn that in this large tract of coun- 
try the number of cases instituted against individuals for the illegal 
manufacture of salt were in the year considerably within two 
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liimdred, and the number of men imprisoned for offences against 
the Salt Laws of all kinds did not at the close thereof exceed one 
dozen* That is to say, in a tract of country comprising at least 
three millions of inhabitants, who have every apparent temptation 
to violate the law, a mere fraction of the population had been 
found to engage in the illicit manufacture. Let this result be 
Compared with the results of the operation of the Game Laws in 
any three counties in England! The reason for the fewness of 
convictions is neither a want of diligence on the part of the pre- 
ventive officer, nor a want of spirit on that of the desponding 
cultivator. The reason is partly, that Government, anxious to 
mitigate the harshness of the monopoly, has directed that, in the 
salt-producing tract, where there is most temptation to manufac- 
ture or smuggle, salt shall be retailed by its own officers, at its 
own shops, at a price sufficiently/low to take away from the 
poorest cultivator the temptation of violating the law; and partly 
tjecause hundreds of Ryots, too lazy to go as far as the retail shops, 
do occasionally scrape together a few' handsful of earth within the 
precincts of their huts, and manufacture each a pound or so of 
salt without the cognisance of the preventive officer. Cases in 
which individuals have been arraigned for transporting salt with- 
out any protective documents, or with documents of an informal 
oharaotor, or for transporting more salt than the quantity specified 
in^their passes, are naturally more numerous than those of mere 
illicit manufacture. But the penalties enforced in these cases fall 
on individuals of a very different class from the mere tiller of the 
earth. They fall on habitual and determined smugglers, on mef- 
chants who cannot be content with their reasonable gains, on men, 
in short, who, under any Government or system in the world, 
would be the first to speculate on the best mode of baffling autho- 
rity or resisting the payment of any lawful dues. They fall, too, 
in many cases, on the very men who derive a direct benefit from 
the monopoly, as it centres the traffic of salt in their hands. It is 
not in hehalf of men like these that philanthropy should be anxious 
or sympathy be awakened. 

Still, some objector may say, that if the salt monopoly were 
abandoned, and every man in the salt-producing localities were 
permitted to turn salt- manufacturer, the condition of the peasantry 
would be bettered, and the sources of wealth would be enlarged. 
It is impossible to argue on a supposition like this except from 
the known character of landlords, and tenants, and speculators, in 
the East. There is little doubt but that an individual or company 
might, with a little capital, manufacture salt for the Indian market 
at a cheaper rate than it is now made by Government, and thus 
consumers in the Bengal and Behar provinces might be benefited, 
■ but whether the inhabitants of the salt tract would be the better 
for it, is another question. Abandon the monopoly, and salt 
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would be manufactured by every native landbolder wlio could 
command money and energy enougb. for tbe purpose, or by every 
foreign adventurer who could obtain a lease of land from tbe 
apat&tio or heedle^ Zemindar, It is not likely that such men 
would <iuietly permit every tenant on their estates to boil salt in 
his own salt pans, and enjoy a new luxury without interruption, 
The localises in which the salt of Bengal is manufactured are 
those in all India where rajpacious landlords and their unscrupu- 
lous agents are most adept m practising extortion on a peasantry 
feeble by nature, enervated by climate, timorous by example, and 
vilifi^ oy the domination of centuries. Every person conversant 
with tower Bengal will know the amount of dread which a 
wealthy Zemindar can strike into his tenantry by Hs rank and 
position, by his armed retainers, by the influence of superstition, 
by a control more strict than could be ever exercised by any pre- 
ventive force of Government, by the unlimited command of evi- 
dence to suit every unforeseen occurrence in a long course of liti- 
gation, and by working on that unconquerable feming which still 
pervades the masses in the East, and whispers to them that such 
men are set above the law. The testimony of hundreds of wit- 
nesses and the. records of litigation for half a century present us 
with one dreary picture of landlords enhancing rents, forcing cul- 
tivators to purchase the necessaries of life only at their own mar- 
kets! deciding disputes in the village on the principle that both 
disputants are to pay something into the judge’s privy purse, 
levying every sort of illegal cess on the most frivolous pretences, 
and making of Eastern society onlj two great divisions, those who 
Bufier, and those who inflict. It is talk to a Bengali pea- 

sant about defending his rights an4 acting with a manly spirit. It 
is idle to say that there are courts open, European functionaries 
accessible, and prompt justice at hand, which neither money can 
purchase nor power defy. If, in our own England, it is well 
known that tenants have been ruined and driven forth houseless, 
because at some election they would not vote with the Lord of 
the Manor, it may easily be conceived’what sort of remedy would 
be possessed in law by that Eastern tenant who should dare to 
lessen, by one penny, the profits of his landlord, or cross the most 
trivial of his cherished aims. 

Tile abandonment of the salt monopoly in tbe rich alluvial and 
saline districts of Bengal, would in all probability, have tbe cifect 
of enriching a few individuals, of supplving some of the up-country 
markets with a somewhat’cheaper article, of depriving the Govern- 
ment of about a million of revenue, of preventing the free im- 
port of Liverpool and Manchester salt by sea, and of leaving the 
peasantry of the salt-producing localities in the condition in which 
they have always beep. 

Before quitting this part of the subject it is impossible not to 
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notice a singularly erroneous statement wHcli has lately appeared 
on the salt monopoly, and which has been read prohahly hy some 
thousands of readers in a periodical, captivating from its variety, 
usually accurate in ite statements, and just in its conclusions. In 
tile numher of the “ Household Words, ’’ for July, 1851, the fol- 
lowing are gravely set down as “ Facts about Salt.” I enumerate 
them in due succession, and as far as possible in tbe author’s own 
words. “ The salt manufactories are situated in dreary marshes. 
The workers, following their occupation in pestiferous legionsj 
annually fall victims, by hundreds, to the plague or the floods. 
The price of salt to ihe Indian consumer is about eightpence a 
pound. In addition to the vast powers vested in the hands of the 
preventive officers, fines may be inflicted on a person wbo erects 


the East India Company a revenue of three millions sterling, and 
besides acting as an mcubus on the energies, the mental resources, 
and social advancement of the immense population of India, it 
in a great measure engenders and facilitates the ravages of the 
cholera.”' , 

I confess, sir, that I read the above “ Facts about Salt,” with 
mingled ainuseraent, regret, and surprise. In a periodical origi- 
nating with genius and fostered by talent, appears an account so 
entirmy at variance widi the truth, and yet so plausible in its ap- 
pearance, as to be calenlated^to deceive many a “ Household,” 
whose knowledge of. the subject may he confined to “ words” 
so written for their instruction. Either from wilful malevolence 
or astounding credulity, br *‘ crassa ignoranUa,/ some points are 
raistaken, and others are introduced where they have no meaning 
or connexion, in order that the Salt Monopoly of India may appe#, 
in the eyes of grievance-mongers, real philanthropists, ana the 
English puhHo in general, a monopoly of so “ odious and oppres* 
sive a nature as only to he worthy of the old Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.” I proceed, however, in due order emphatically to deny, and. 
to refute from personal observation, as well as from other sources, 
every one of the assertions elected above. The “ dreary marshes” 
are not peculiar to the localities. They exist 

in eight or ten . districts, out of reach of the tides. They are to be 
found, more or less, wherever the rice crop is sown and grown; 
they are tlie result of the tremendous down-pourings of the 
rainy season, which falling on a rich, tenacious, and alluvial soil, 
convert the whole country for four, five, or six months in the year, 
into one enormous marsh, not dreary, nor unproductive, nor 
invariably inimical to life, but prolific in vegetation, teeming in 
resources and tenanted by thousands, or even millions of inha- 
bitants. That Bengal Proper is reruarkable for a moist and humid 
and not a dry climate : wiat tropical showers which the clayey 
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soil refuses to drink up, and tke brilliant sun can only exliale by- 
degrees, are favomble to the spread of vegetation : that vegeta- 
tion unchecked is apt to produce miasma; that over miles of 
country in districts, where not one ounce of salt is ever manu- 
factured, or one clause of the Salt Laws enforced, the communica- 
tion is carried, on in boat^ from July to November as it has been 
carried on for centuries: that an Indian cultivator may step from 
his house into his light shallop and on his way to the bi-weekly 
market pass over an extent of plain converted into a “ marsh,” hut 
covered everywhere with a mapnificent rice-crop growing, in water 
five and six feet deep— are all facts which are undeniable. But 
they only prove that those who choose or are compelled to live in 
Bengal at all during the rainy season must often he content to live 
on the borders of a “ dreary marsh,” whether their occupation he 
to manufacture salt, or to cultivate indigo, or as a servant of 
Government to do Justice between one man and another. The 
factories are not selected on account of the “ dreary marshes,” but 
the marshes will persist in locating themselves in proximity to the 
factories. Moreover, out of the six salt agencies where the mono- 
poly is carried on, only two, that of Hidgellee and that of Turn- 
look, are situated in localities at all remaikahle for iinhealthiiiess : 
and as the manufacture of the article can onlv be carried on 
during the dry season from December to May, when tbere are no 
rains, no inundations, and in consequence no miasma, the assertion 
that the wmrkers of salt fall victims to the floods, is quite contrary 
to fact. In making mention of the plague” as the destroyer of 
victims, it is difficult to believe that the writer in the “ Household 
Words” can have had any other wish than to see how far ho 
could impose with impunity on the credulity of Englishmen. 
The non-occurrence and non-existence of the plague in India is a 
fact as well established in science as is the non-existence of tropical 
vegetation on the shmmit of Mount Hecla, or of an eternal glacier 
on the chalk hills of Kent. The next “ fact” stated is, that the 
price of salt to the consumer is about eightpence a pound, and that 
thirty millions of public, whose average earnings are three shillings 
a week, are compelled to expend one fourth of that pittance in the 
purchase of salt. Now, in no part of the Bengal or Agra Pro- 
vinces does salt cost the consumer more than one fourth of the 
above price; and in many places it only costs him one eighth. In 
the case of the higher price, the increase arises from the carriage 
of tlie article, and to convey salt some four hundred miles from 
the place of manufacture, not unnaturally raises the price thereof 
on arrival at its destination. This must ho the case whether salt 
still continue to be manufactured by the Indian Government, or 
whether all the supeidluous capital and indignant philanthropy of 
Manchester be suddenly let loose, to improve the tracts bordering 
on the Sunderbunds. The Government takes no part in tHe 
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duty has at various times ranged from two to four shillings a 
maund. In the case of salt manufactured in independent states, 
this duty is an extra duty, the first duty having been levied when, 
the salt crossed the line which separates the British from the 
native states. In the case of rock salt from the Punjab, it is the 
only duty levied in transit, a line of preventive stations on the 
banks of the Sutlej and the frontiers of the Punjab, having lately 
been abolished. The custom-houses then, extend in a line from 
Allahabad to Juanpore, and guard the frontier of the respective 
Governments of Bengal and Agra. But they are only intended to 
levy duty on the salt which enters Bengal from Agra, and not on 
that which enters Agra from Bengal. This latter salt, whether it 
be that of the monopoly of manufacture, or that imported by sea, 
once clear of Calcutta and the tidal limits, may travel in any 
direction without paying a farthing. Salt descending into Bengal 
from the Upper Provinces pays a moderate duty of one shilling 
where it enters the Lower division of the presidency. The policy 
is to protect Bengal from being invaded by salt from the upper 
Provinces, and to let Bengal and Manchester salt overrun those 
provinces, if it can. But in any case the consumer, whether he 
eats the salt of the Bengal Government, or that of native states, 
or the rock-«alt of the Punjab, or that of Liverpool, pays for his 
condiment, where cheapest a penny a pound, where dearest two- 
pence, and in some rare instances, twopence three farthings. The 
practical result of the salt system may briefly be summed up as 
follows: The monopoly or manufacture by the Bengal Govern- 
ment gives a net revenue of about a million^— -not three millions as 
stated by the writer in the “ Household Words’’--and this salt 
supplies the cultivators of Bengal Proper and of Beliar, where it 
meets the salt from native states and from the Punjab, and unable 
to compete with the cheaper article, retires from the field. The 
salt of native independent states, which yearly pays to the ex- 
chteq^uer abodt five hundred t^nsand pounds in the shape of 
frontier duty, supplies the country between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, and generally the other districts of the Agra Government. 
Prom the salt of the Punjab range is derived a revenue of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and the condiment of the 
Btslwark Sikh, the agricultural Jat, and the other dwellers by the 
five rivers. The salt imported by sea adds to the revenue about 
four hundred and eighty thousand pounds, displaces a proportionate 
quantity of Sunderbund or Government salt, and manfully com- 
petes with the salt descending from the Upper Provinces even 
beyond the junction of the two divisions of the Presidency. The 
result is to place salt within reach of the poorest peasant m India, 

* It "will be understood that the Estimating the amount of the Salt- 
writer here only speaks of the produce Eevenues, in the text, I have included 
of what is cail^ the .“monopoly.” the Customs duly. — ik. 
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at a fair price, and to secure to the Government, in the least 
vexatious manner, an addition to its revenue, which it positively 
cannot spare. In any case the sale of all four kinds of salt is 
naturally affected and regulated by distance and by the expenses 
of transport. 

To reiterate the most prominent and remarkable of the facts 
concerning salt it maybe said that in the whole of that part of the 
Indian Empire which extends from Peshawar beyond the Indus 
downwards to the tidal limits of the Bay of Bengal, the manufac- 
ture of salt is not susceptible of the. employment of a large amount 
of capital: that the salt whiclk- supplies the greater part of Tipper 
India, is either the natural produce of the great salt range or the 
Punjab, and as such is the property of the paramount' power, oris 
manufactured in independent or tributary states: that tbe duty 
levied on this latter salt on its entrance on the frontier or during 
its transit within the British territories is neither exorbitant, nor 
in principle contrary to a sound administration, which must provide 
money to support its armies, and maintain its establishments; 
that besides the salt manufactured by Government under a code 
of stringency in one corner of the empire, there is a further abun- 
dant and increasing supply of this article imported by sea, on pay- 
ment at Calcutta of a duty of five shillings a maund : that it is 
certain that no extreme penalties are imposed by the salt tribunals 
on men who break or evade the law, while reasonable precautions 
are taken to deprive cultivators of inducement to illicit traffic :' 
that it is an open question whether the abandonment of the 
monopoly would ameliorate the- condition of those agriculturists 
who are said to suffer by it, while, to judge from experience, that 
abandonment would cause increased litigation, and loss of revenue : 
and that a net revenue of one million of our money is now raised 
by the most willing of manufacturers, the native Molunghees, 
amongst a population, to whose substantial social evils or moral 
degradation that monopoly does not certainly contribute. 
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(B) 

THE OPIUM DUTIES. 

[JF'rom the Statistics relating to India, prepared at the India HouseJ] 
BENGAL. 

In Bengal, the revenue from opium is realised by means of a 
Government monopoly. No person within the Bengal territories 
is allowed to grow the poppy except on account of the Govern- 
ment.* Annual engagements are entered into by the cultivators, 
under a system of pecuniary advances, to sow a certain quantity 
of land with the poppy, and the whole produce in the form of 
opium is delivered to the Government at a fixed rate.f The 
engagements:!: on the part of the cultivators are optional. 

The ordinary consequences of monopoly, increase of price to 
the consumer, and restriction on the employment of capital and 
industry, are not wanting in the working of the opium revenue 
system. The free cultivation of the poppy would doubtless lead 
to the larger outlay of capital, and' to greater economy in produc- 
tion. But the poppy requires the richest description of land, and 
its extended cultivation must therefore displace other products. 
The price, too, is almost wholly paid by foreign consumers, viz., 
Chinese, Malays, &c.,§ and in obtaining the largest returns with 
the smallest outlay, the best interests oflndia would appear to be 
consulted. 

♦ The cultivation of the poppy was perbeega (nearly two-thMs of an acre) 
prohibited in Bengal by Segulation VI. granted by the Government. The 
of 1799,; sect. 3 5 and in the North- sowings commence in November, when 
Western Provinces hy Eegnlation XLI. another advance is made of 3 rupees 
of 1803, sect. 2. per heega. Again, in January and 

The importation of opium into Bengal Eebruary, when the crop arrives at 
is virtually prohibited, the duty being maturity, a third advance of about 3 
fixed at 24 rupees per seer, of 2lbs,, or rupees perbeega takes place, to assist 
about double the amount of its present the cultivator in gathering the produce, 
selUngpriceat the Calcutta Government The crop is collected by the end of 
sales. March. 

t Three and a half rupees per seer, § Under the Convention of 1815, the 
or about 3s. 6d. per lb. Trench Government of Pondicherry are 

t In the month of August contracts supplied with 300 chests of opium 
are entered into with the Ryots, and an annually, at the average price obtained 
advance without interest of 4 rupees at the Calcutta sales. 
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BOMBAY. 

Opium grown and manufactured within ihe territories of Bom- 
hay ia-held to be subject to the duty of 12 rupees per Surat seer,'®' 
imposed by Bombay Regulation XXI. of 1827, upon opium 
“imported or brought into any harbour, or roads, or port, or 
place, either by land or sea, within the Presidency of Bombay, or 
territories subordinate thereto f and this duty must be paid 
before its removal. The object of this heavy duty is to dis- 
courage its production. The cultivation of the poppy 4a stated to 
have ceased in the district of Ahmedabad in 1839, and nearly so 
in those of Kaira and Oandeish. In Scinde the production of 
opium has been prohibited. The Government purchase all that 
is produced in Bombay, and supply, through the licensed retailers, 
the c[uantity required for home consumption. 


OENTBAI. INDIA. 


A large revenue is derived from the transit of the opium of 

T J V 1 .1 Y-fc • . • i • . YTk 1 ■ : r* ■ ^ . . • 


reserved to itself a monopolyf of the article, which was purchased 
by the British resident at Indore, and sold by auction,' either at 
Bombay or at Calcutta. But in that year it was deemed advis- 
able, chiefly on account of the large quantity of opium smuggled 
to the Portuguese settlements of Demaun, &o., on the coast, to 
rebnquish the monopoly, to open the trade to the operations of 
private enterprise, and to substitute, as a source of revenue, in 
place of the abandoned system, the grant, at a specified rate, of 
passes to cover the transit of opium through the Company’s terri- 
tories to Bombay. In determining the amount of transit duty, it 
was proposed to be guided by a comparison of the cost of transit 
direct to Bombay, with that of the transmission of the drug to 
the coast by the cheapest of the more circuitous routes through 
the^ territories of native states ; and on the basis of such a com- 
parison it was fixed at 175 rupees per chest of 140 lbs. each. In 


TOO smpmems 01 OTium irom uomDay naving largely decimed, 
while those from Demaun had great^ increased, the rate was 
reduced to 125 rupees per chest. 

The subjugation of Scinde afforded opportunity for the levy of 

Surat 8Mr consistg only of S5 f By separate treaties the na- 
tolahs} the duty on opiiimis, therefore, tive princes of (Central India, and v?liich 
somewhat heavier than in Bengal, were sabsefiueatly cancelle<i. 



Years. 


Net Receipts 
Bengal. 


Net Receipts 
from Bomoay. 


Total Com- 
pany’s Rupees. 


63,26,894 
1,32,01,61.3 
1,33,40,968 
1,43,67,238 
69,87,990 
32,60,761 
64,96,334 
80,38,669 
1,32,23,436 
1,67,69,482 
1,80,83,454 
2,20,79,262 
2,27,93,387 
1,29,15,296 


14,41,711 

17,18,455 

20,08,710 

14,97,202 

25,43,318 

1,17,014 

22,46,452 

21,48,989 

25,42,382 

34,88,780 

37,29,431 

59,56,243 

60,68,628 

37,18,549 

88,75,066 

72,94,835 


77,68,605 

1,49,20,068 

1,53,49,678 

1,58,64,440 

95,31,308 

33.77.775 

87.42.776 
1,01,87,658 
1,57,65,818 
2,02,48,262 
2,18,12,885 
2,80,33,505 
2,88,62,015 
1,66,33,845 
2, 84, .57, 628 
3,53,02,803 


1834-35 ... 
1836-36 ... 

1836- 37 ... 

1837- 38 ... 

1838- 39 ... 


jVbie.— A chest of Bengal opium, containing 164 lbs., or 80 seers, Troirld cost 
the Government, at 3rs. 8a. per seer, 280rs., and sell at Calcutta for upwards of 
SOOra., yielding a profit of about 7s. 6d, per lb. 

A chest of Malwa opium, containing 140 lbs., upon which the transit duty of 
400rs. had been paid, would aflbrd a revenue to Government of about 5s. Sd. 
pof lb. 


Total £ Sterling 
at 23. the Sicca 
Rupee. 


728,517 

1,399,009 

1,439,031 

1,487,291 

893,560 


1,478,046 

1,898,274 

2,044,968 

2,628,140 

2,706,813 
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a Hgiier rate. Down to the period of that event, a large portion 
of the opium of Malwa had been conveyed through Sciade to 
Kurraohee, and thence onwards to the Portuguese ports of Din 
and Demaun. That route was now closed, and it was reasonably 
ea^cted that an advance might be made in the charge of passes, 
without risk of loss to the revenue from a diminished demand 
for them. The rate was accordingly increased, in October, 1843, 
from 125 rupees to 200 rupees per chest. Upon the principle that 
it was desirable to fix the price at the highest amount which could 
be levied, without forcing the trade into other channels, a further 
increase was made in 1845, when it was determined that the 
charge should be 300 rupees per chest. Under the like views it 
was, in 1847, raised to 400 per chest. 

Poppy seed is sown in Malwa in ISfovember; the plants are in 
flower in the early part of March, and from that time till the end 
of April the extraction of the juice proceeds. During the hot 
weather in May, the extracted juice is allowed to settle, and in 
June, and early in July, the cakes are manufactured. 


Statement showing the Receipts from the Opium Revenue, 
from the Year 1834-35. 
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[The following observations on the opium monopoly are by 
tbe friend, to wlrom I am indebted for the previous commentary 
on the salt duties. They have been published in the Morning 
ChronichI\ 

The opium monopoly, which I shall now briefly discuss, is a sub- 
ject which presents, comparatively, few salient points, and suggests 
no very intricate questions. Its history embraces a consideration of 
the precautions by which the cultivation of the poppy is reserved to 
the State alone, of the locality where the poppy can be cultivated, 
of its effects on agriculture, and of its financial results, First, 
then, I will enumerate the precautions taken to prevent the un- 
limited or the Indiscriminate cultivation of the plant. It is an 
offence against the law of the Bengal Code for individuals to culti- 
vate the poppy, just as much as it is an offence in England to sell 
heer without a licence, to sell spirits within certain hours on Sun- 
days, to harness dogs to a little cart, to collect a mob in Regent- 
street or the Sti’and, In both cases a simple act is created an 
offence by the law, though it will naturally be said that the prin- 
ciple of the Eastern Code is capricious and arbitrary, and does not 
lead to the protection of morality. Not only are Indian cultivators 
prohibited from cultivating tbe poppy, without a licence, and then 
only for the good of the State, not only are they liable, for an in- 
fringement of the law, to see their illicit crops attached and to incur 
imprisonment or fine; but police officers, village watchmen, and 
Government officials of every description, are required on pain of 
fine, and liability to dismissal, to assist in the suppression of the 
illegal cultivation, of the manufacture of the raw material, and of 
the sale of the produce. Even landholders are not exempt from 
liability, and as on the one hand they are liable to be fined if they 
do not give the earliest information 'to the police of illicit cultiva- 
tion, so, on the other, they are at liberty, in virtue of their position 
as lords of the manor, at once and without any order or decree to 
that effect, to attach a crop of the poppy not grown by the permis- 
sion of Government. The whole aim and scope of the law is in 
fact to reserve to the Government the right of determining where, 
in what quantity, and by whom, the poppy shall be cultivated. 
So much for the law. The second point for consideration is the 
tract of country suited to this kind of produce. Now, the poppy 
is cultivated with success only in the large central Gangetic tract 
which extends from the borders of the kingdom of Oude to Agra 
oh the west, and to the district of Dinagepore on the south. This 
stretch of country is about five himdred miles in length and two 
hundred in depth or breadth. It follows, consequently, that what- 
ever harshness may he imputed to the opium laws, their effects 
ihust be confined to tbe limits of the above tract. Where there is 
BO temptation to break the law, there can be no occasion to enforce 
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its penalties. In a locality where the poppy will not grow, or will 
not be productive, it is superfluous to tell the Eyot that he must 
not there manufacture opium. In the principal plains of Eastern 
Bengal, on the banks of the Lower Ganges, in the whole province 
of Orissa, in the northern part of the Agra division and in the 
Punjab, the whole of the laws for the protection of the opium mo- 
nopoly are a dead letter. It remains then to be considered with 
what force the monopoly presses on the agricultural population in 
the great poppy districts, which brings us naturally to the third 
point under review. The opium manufacture from the plant 
grown within the limits above described, is carried on at two 
separate agencies, that of Benares, of which the head station is at 
Ghazipore, and that of Behar, of which the head station is at 
Patna, the ancient capital of that, province. The system agri- 
culturally is, then, as follows: It is no part of the plan to mark out 
and reserve a portion of the best lands of a district for die poppy, 
or to cultivate it on a Government or home farm, through the 
agency of hired laborers. The system proceeds on far broader 
principles — those of making advances to any Ryot who may choose 
to enter into an agreement to cultivate the poppy for Government. 
The Ryot takes the money, sows the field, watches over the 
growth of the plant, presses the juice, and conveys it to the Govern- 
ment factory. It is a fundamental principle to leave it entirely 
optional with every one to enter into such an agreement or not. 
Recruits are not inveigled by the distant prospect of remuneration, 
fictitious statements are not cooked to entrap the unwary, the 
weight of authority is never brought to influence the wavering, 
the refractory, or the weak. If, however, a Ryot does become a 
party to a contract, it becomes necessary to provide for its due 
performance. There are, consequently, stipulations made^ in 
oi'der that the number of acres, for which an agreement is signed, 
shall be duly cultivated, that an amount of produce, calculated 
from what may appear to be the probable out-turn of the field of 
poppy when in full growth, shall be delivered to the officers of 
Government, that the juice in its primitive state shall not he 
adulterated, and that the advances made shall either be repaid by 
an equivalent in produce, or be recovered by legal means* The reis 
then no compulsion, and no disclosure of unforeseen contingencies. 
The cultivator, moreover, enjoys an advantage which no other 
kind of cultivation could possibly bring him. He getsjjUhre com- 
mencement of every season, adva.nces in liard carii equal to one- 
half of tlie estimated out-turn, for which he is subjected to no 
interest or commission, while lie has the chance of making his 
profit by bringing to the factory, produce exceeding the advances, 
or remarkable for purity and weight. .‘No outstanding balances 
are suffered to remain at the close of one season, or held, in 
terrorem, over the unhappy cultivator in the next. Accounts are 
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squared after the drug is inanufactured, and the return is either 
set off a^inst the advances, or if any part of the advance remains 
unrepaid, it is recovered by logal process, or it is written off to 
profit and loss. In this way lacs of rupees are yearly advanced 
and vearly repaid within a few rupees. That Government has 
acquired the character of a fair and indulgent landlord is easily 
seen by the readiness with which Kyote fiock to take advances, 
and is proved by the fact that it nas occasionally been found 
necessary to discourage the cultivation of the poppy and restrain 
it within moderate hounds. In the year 1849-50, in the smallest 
of the two agencies, the amount of land under poppy cultivation 
was in round numbers, 35,000 acres. Over so many, miles of 
country there circulates yearly a constant and steady amount of 
capital. But to prove the advantages which may result from a 
monopoly wisely administered, there is nothing like a comparison 
between a system as carried on by Government, and a system as 
carried on by individuals. Such a comparison I find at hand 
between the manufacture of opium by Government and that of 
indigo by individuals. Both kinds of cultivation require com- 
mand of money, constant rapervision, favorable seasons, and 
agricultural skiU : both the articles manufactured form a large 
and lucrative branch of trade. The one is manufactured solely 
on account of Government, which in this retains some of the old 
trading habits by which an empire was won. The other, not 
restricted, not confined to any particular class, and rarely noticed 
in the Indian code, is manufiwjtared from a plant largely culti- 
vated in the rich plains of Bengal, and the more ^ndy districts 
of the Upper Provinces. Under both there is the same selection 
of suitable localities, the same system of advances at the com- 
mencement of the season repayable by the produce at its close ; 
the same healthy circulation of capital : some of the same benefits 
exhibited in proCTessive intercourse and extended agriculture. 
But here the parcel must cease. Under the Government mono- 
poly, there is no intimidation, no violence or deceit : accounts 
are opened and adjusted yearly : if the master is satmfied with 
the produce, so is the man with his honest gains. In the cultiva- 
tion of indigo carried on by European speculators of all nations, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan landhmders, and commercial firms, 
there is on the part of the capitalist a free recourse to the 
influence of position, to the awe produced by authority, and to 
downright force, on the part of the Ryot there is unwilingness, 
suhterl^e, and discontent. In addition to tHs, 
between cultivator and capitalist, or between two capitalists with 
their resjpective tenantry, have been the cause, especially in former 
y^rs, of an endless amount of litigation, and a vast increase of 
agrarian crime. It is fair to state that matters are now better 
managed, and th^ of indigo is at present carried on 
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yntliout burdening the calender or filling the gaols But th#* 

« not more contented, nor richer than fefore ® On thfori er 
by the retention of the poppy cultivafion in the hands of &e stete 
benefits fall directly on the cultivator, and indireoriy on the land- 
lord to whom be may pay rent. Advantage resits dirlctrt 
the tenant, because the agent of Government deals with &m 
f agreement: he receives the advances: he 

looks after the standing crop: he weeds and manures: he pierces 
thenpe capsules of the poppy: he conveys the drug in & first 
elemmtary condition to the Government factory: the liatiS 


toerelythatadv^iagrwTe”^^^^^^ 

from the presence of an active and willing peasantry, engSed in 
a pursuit which fills their pockets with harf cash. ^ But^Kn? 
the advantages of a substantial peasantry, ready to pay their ^nts 
the landlord gams no advantage. He is distinctly forbidden tn 
enhance the rents of those lands on which tenants^ are raising a 
crop for Government. Fo doubt if the opium monopd^we 
to-morrow, many natives and Europeans wodd im- 
mediately set up their factories, clear their vats, give out thSr 

flpjx ® successful season, leight a whole 

fleet of country boats, or load one of the numerous steamers plS 

tS ^ valuable expo?tffof 

ansmission to Calcutta. But under such a system it wuld be 
unlikely that the drug fashioned in half a dozen different modes 

Xi^ in-thp purity which gives it a Hgh 

i Present the greatest care A 

attention are lavished on the manufacture, the drying proce^ the 
examination, the packing, and the transport ofZ fiSg Som^ 
of the chests on arrival at Calcutta are inspected by an^xaminer 

tiTofmembS'ofT®''^' the satisfac- 

tion ot meinbers of the mercantile community. ITo doubt the 

same precautions which are taken by Government to mak?pTO^ 

■ duce saleable and to ensure a lucrative branch of the pullic 
loss, would be taken by British capitalists meld- 
lalff bv % energy, skill, and resources, and Btimu- 

return. But it is very 
derive more benefit from any con^ 
present. The appearance of 
•^® l^iglfly cultivated as .Kent or Middlesex, the 
spontaneous testimony of thousands of cultivators, the unfrequency 
j process to adjust claimsarising out V the 

ment^f number of persons ever punished for infringe- 

* A ^ H preserved, tend to prove 

this. A- monopoly, which deprives riSi individuals of sorle 
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contingent advantages to secure positive blessings and solid fruits 
to tlie tenant, which gives employment to a host of natives, and 
places many situations of emolument within the reach of clever 
and energetic Europeans, not members of any of the covenanted 
services, wliich is least felt where most strictly maintained, is 
surely deprived of the objectionable features which in the minds 
of most Englishmen are supposed to belong to that title. 

The last .point to be considered in the opium question is its 
financial result. There are twelve sales of the drug during the 
year. They are held at Calcutta, and the clear gain to Govern- 
ment after deducting expenses of all kinds, advances, manufacture, 
transport, salaries of large establishments and incidental or contin- 
gent charges, is in round numbers, two millions of our money. But 
this addition to the revenue is obtained not from the Indian cul- 
tivator or his landlord, nor from suffering provinces, but from 
Chinese merchants, and from the consumers of the drug in the 
Celestial Empire. The opium manufacture may, if men choose, be 
termed a monopoly of the productive resources of a large tract of 
country, but no in<^mry will ever prove that, as a tax, it weighs on 
a single individual in any one district: nor will it be easy to per- 
suade any man who knows anything of the condition of the Ryot, 
that an abandonment of the monopoly would be followed by an 
increase of wealth or competence in the agricultural classes. The 
morality of the traffic is an entirely di&rent question ; and on 
that ground alone were it thought incumbent to prohibit the ma- 
nufacture and the export of opium, the prohibition should equally 
apply to the drug when manufactured by individuals. A trade 
productive of nothing but demoralisation ought to be stopped while 
it originated with a private house, or with a chartered company, 
or with the rulers of a great empire. But the truth is that, men 
who have been in China, while they describe in striking terms the 
fearful efiects'of the drug on the confirmed and habitual opium- 
eater, just as a man who had been in England might, from a few 
instances of delirium tremens, descant on the fearful effects of in- 
temperance, allow that a moderate use of this stimulant is attended 
with beneficial effects. Moreover it has been ascertained from the 
same trustworthy source that the poppy cultivation is gradually 
increasing and is now countenanced by the authorities in the 
Chinese Empire. The delicate question of monopolising a culti- 
vation, which ends in the surreptitious introduction of a compound 
into a large kingdom, may consequently find its own solution in 
a very few years. 
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COTTON CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

[The folloTiving comprehensive history of the efforts which have 
been made for the development of the cotton resources of India, 
is taken from the India Mouse Statistics, already quoted,] 

Thebe are two principal descriptiohs of cotton-plant now culti- 
vated in India, the indigenous and the American. 

The indigenous plant of India is an annual, and succeeds best 
in the rich black soil found in various parts of the country. The 
American plant, though # perennial, is practically an annualin 
India.* In some parts of India it is grown successMIyf on the 
black soil, but it thrives better on the light red lands. Each of 
these productions is possessed of some advantages not inherent in' 
the other. The Indian cotton is capable of being manufactured 
into fabrics of extraordihaiy durability, and no less extraordinary 
fineness; its color is supenor, and on this account is it frequently 
used in this country in combination with American cotton, to im- 
prove the color of the latter; hut its staple is short. In addition 
to the greater length of staple, American cotton has further ad- 
vantages over the indigenous production of India; the plant 
produces more flowers, and each flower a larger podj; ^while the 
quantity of seed contained in the pod is smaller and more readily 
separated from the fibre. 

For a period of upwards of sixty years, attempts have been 
made by the East India Company to extend the cultivation of 
cotton and to improve its staple, as well as the modes of cleaning 
and packing. Seeds from different cotton-growing cb'Untries have 
been procured; rewards offered to stimulate exertion; and instru- 
ments, both agricultural and mechanical, superior to those in native 
use, have been extensively introduced. The distribution of seed 
of s^uperlcr quality commenced as early as 1-788. In 1813 the' 
servk.es of an American were obtained, "witli a view of furthering 
the desired improvement in cultivation and cleaning, and American 
gins were then imported. In 1818, and again in 1831, renewed 
efforts were made. At the latter period, experimental farms were 

* -Bieitber Americaifnor Indiaacotton f Evidencehefore Oniion Committee in 1340, 
is f 'aiHTftted on the saine ground in (2«e*ft*oa 2110, &c.3 
Xndb .aore than cnee in three years, f Dr. Boyle, in, evidence before 

pojs-arties being ibund to exha'ust Commons Committee on growth of 
the jwo«fnctive povt en of the soil.*— Cotton in India, 1848, Question 481. 
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established ia the southern Mahratta country,* and in Guzeratjt 
but these, after a considerable expenditure, having failed, were, in 
1836, abolished by the local Government. In the despatch in 
■which the approval and confirmation of this step 'were conveyed, 
the Court expressed anxiety “ that no means should be left untried 
which might be lihely to assist the desirable object of improving 
and extending the cotton cultivation on the Bombay side of India." 
And, in the same despatch, a qualified assent was given to a 
proposal made in general terms by the local Government, for 
authorising collectors to grant farms of land on favorable terms to 
respectable persons desirous of cultivating cotton, and when neces- 
sary to mahe to such persons pecuniary advances, on security. 
But previously to the receipt of this permission, the Bombay 
Government had determined upon giving a very large measure of 
encouragement to this cultivation by exempting from land-arevenue, 
for five years, all lands sown with cotton in the Poona and Ahmed- 
nuggur collectorates. This proceeding was greatly disapproved by 
the Government of India, and on the discussion which ensued 
coming before the Court, their decision was fflven in &vor of the 
supreme -Government. The Government of India had desired 
that the effect of the notice to grant the prcmosed exemption 
should be limited as much as possible; but the Court directed its 
immediate formal revocation, respect being had to the rights of 
those who might pre-viously have taken advantage of it. 

In 1839 it was determined to seek information in the cotton- 
producing districts of the United Stat^, and, if practicable, to 
engage f Acre duly qualified persons proceed to India for tbe 
purpose of instructing the natives in improved modes of culture 
and a better system of cleaning. The design was carried into 
efiect. Ten Americans, experienced in the management of cotton 
plantations, were engaged, despatched to India, and their services 
distributed in the different presidencies. Government farms were 
again established in Broach, Dharwar, and Candeish, as were also 
experimental cotton ^rdens in Eutnagherry. In the last-named 
conectorate the cultivation of cotton was not generally practised, 
and after a short unsuccessfiil trial the experiment terminated. In 
Broach, the culture of the New Orleans cotton was stated to ha^ve 
proved a complete failure, and, notwithstanding a large expendi- 
ture, no good effects were produced on the staple of the country, 
beyond the limits of the farm. At a, subsequent period the farms 
in Dharwar were aboHshed, -and the contract 8ystem| of cotton 


* Tbe tract of country compt^md-- the territory of tbe Guicowat, the four 
ing the Britbh dutricts of Dharwar British districts of Broach, Surat, Kaira, 
andBelgaais, and Tarious native and Ahmedabad. 
hires in their viduity, is thus de- $ That is, where cotton of a certain 
nominated. descsiiption is grovm by the natives, 

I Guxerai compriaes an addition to without any interference on the part of 
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culture mtroduced feotli ttere in Candeisli, in wMck collector 
rate tke soil and climate are said to ke well adapted to tke culture 
of Bourkon, Egyptian, New Orleans, and otker foreign varieties 
of cotton. 

Tlie resulte of American management in the PresidenCT of 
Bomkay up to tke year 1844, are eskikited in tke report* from 
Mr. W, R* Mercer, one of the American cultivators, dated 
Bharwar, 12th October of tkat year. The writer of this paper, 
which is mark^ by great clearness, fairness, and intelligence, 
affirms that Indian cotton has long keen known to possess two 
very remmkable (Qualities: it “mills” or sweUa in bleaching, 
thereby yielding a more substantial fabric; it takes and retains 
color better than American cotton; and it would command a 
good market, provided it were sent in regular supply and of 
uniform cleanness. Mr, Mercer further expresses his opinion, that 
the capability of fumybing an article suited to the manufactures 
of Great Britain, is not limited to Broach and Surat, but extends 
to the whole of CandeisH, the southern Mahratta country, and 
other parts of "Western India ; the capabilities of the North- 
Western Provinces, and large portions of the eastern and southern 
part^ of the Madras territory being inferior. The difference of 
price between the cotton of Broach and Surat, being sea-board 
districts, and that of other more inland districts, , he attributes to 
“ difference of handling and the distance and badness of the 
routes over which the latter travels. After discussmg the com- 
parative effects of soil, climate, and culture (to the second of 
which he attributes great importance), Mr. Mercer comes to the 
conclusion that the natives of large tracts already employ a mode 
of cultivatmg the cotton plant in principle nearly the same as the 
American, but better suited in some respects to locality, &c. The 
great inferiority of much of the Indian article, he says, is the 
result of what befalls it subse 5 [nent to its production in the fields, 
that is, in the way in which it is gathered and stored, and chiefly 
the way in which it is separated from the seed and prepared for 
market, as well as in its transmiEsaon to market. At the gather- 
ing, in his opinion, the effort for improvement should commence, 
various improvements having been made in the cotton saw- 

S 'n, with a view to render it more suitable to Indian u^, the 
>urt, in 1846, desirous of arriving at a just condurion in regard 
to the resulti^ aa ecsempMed in Bombay saw-ginned cotton, 
directed conaguments to be made annually of 6000 .bales, te be 
continued for a period of three years ; and in the following year, 
with a view of testing the capabilitiea of the different districts, 
directions were given that the annual consignment should consist 

Uie Gkmasisieatlhevaadanei!^;!^^ * Manmripi 

toroedvethepicodttoeatftftKidprioei. 
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of equal quantities of New Orleans and indigenous cotton, and 
should be drawn from the four collectorates in which measures for 
the improvement of the article were in progress—viz., Dharwar, 
Belgaura, Broach, and Candeish. It may here be mentioned, 
that in forwarding to Bembay the account sales of this cotton, the 
results were stated to be highly satisfectory. Very favorable 
opinions were pronounced on the article by spinners and other 
competent judges, and the prices realised were good, for some 
samples high. In fact, the question as to the capability of India 
to produce cotton suitable for the use of British manufactures 
might thenceforth be con^dei’ed ^ ^ 

In 1848, in adverting to the promised rapply fr 
collectorates,^ the Court intimated their desire that Government 
should abstain from entering the market as large purchasers of 
cotton from American seed, if it found a ready sale among local 
dealers. The superiority of that cotton being generaliy recog- 
nised in the south Mahratta country, they were of opinion that 
Government might confine their operations to the supply of seed, 
and tlie Introduction of improved methods of Cleaning by saw- 
.gins, &c.. .... ■ 

In the Madras territories, cotton farms were estahlished in the 
districts of Coimbatore, Tinuevelly, and other localities," These 
farms have been recently discontinued, the object for which they 
were formed having been fully attainedi, by demonstrating that 
soil and climate are capable of producing cotton suitable to the 
Britash market. ' 

It thus appears that within the two suhordinate presidencies 
there is a considerable extent of country, the soil ana climate of 
which are well adapted to the growth, not. only of the indigenous 
cotton plant, but also of the Americsn plant. The experiments 
have moreover brought to light a fact, which might have ad- 
mitted of some doubt, viz., that for the most part the natives are 
well acquainted with the proper modes of cultivation, and that 
little or no advantage is likely to be gained from further inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of agriculture and travhi. An 
ample provision of seed of the superior kinds of cotton for tlie Li.se 
of the cultivators (till such time as, by its genf-iul difFusioa, all 
interference, even in this way, on the part of the Government 
shall become unnecc-ssary) seems all, as far as cultivation is con- 
cerned, that can now be beneficial. 

Tlie cleaning and packing of the cotton seem, however, still to 
he very fax from perfect, and the introduction of improved methods 
continues to engage the attention of the home authorities * 

The duty on the export of cotton, and the inland transit-duty 

^ * The services of some of the Ame- the purpose of preparing machinery, 
Tican planters, Mr. Blount, Mr. Frost, . superintending cotton experiments, &c. 
and others, have been re-engaged for ---Fidls Court's Ckarespondence, 18.^2. 
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having been abolished, all the encouragement that can properlj 
be aiforded by fiscal regulations has been extended to this produc- 
tion. There remains another mode in which G-ovemmerit can 
promote the extpsion of the growth of Cotton and the improve- 
ment of its quality , viz., by facilitating the construction of tram- 
ways and railroads, where the anticipated amount of traffic would 
justify the outlay. In some districts the expenses of cultivation 
and aase^ment are not so hea.vy as the expense of carriage to 
market. 

In competition with AmeriGa for the Biitiah trade, India will 
always have to encounter the disadvantage of distance. But it is 
not too much to hope that this may be greatly moderated^ espe- 
cially as the cotton manufacture of Great Britian appear to 
require new and increased sources of supply. Indian cotton is 
adapted to varieties of goods amounting in weight to about 75* 
per cent, of the total cotton manufacture of Great Britain. The 
cultivation has to contend with sundry disadvantages, t but these 
are compensated by the cheapness^ of the cost of production 
this, in many parts of India, being only i^d. per lb., while in 
America it is from fifty to one hundred per cent. more,§ ranging 
from 2:Jd. to 3d. 

The power of contributing to the required supply is, however, 
limited by circumstances, some of which only would appear to be 
under control. The cotton of the lower provinces of Bengal is 
said to be unsuitable to the Briti.sh market. In the north-west the 
experimental culture was tried to a certain extent without success, 
but discouraging incidents appear to have led, in some degree at 
least, to its somewhat premature abandonment. At Madras, im- 
provement in quality has been simultaneous with extended culti- 
vation ; but from the latest official information it would appear 
that even if the whole of the lands in that presidency, adapted for 
the production pf cotton, were so appropriated, the supply, after 
deducting the quantity required for local consumption and export 
to China, would bear a very -small proportion to the wants of the 
British market. Looking to existing circumstances, it will he 
seen that, if instead of a part only, the present entire export of 
cotton from Madras foimd its way to Great Britain, it would not 

* Chapman on CnttOQ and Commerce Manchester have a table, by whicli they 
of India, page 4. see at a glance the respective prices 

+ The inferior productiveness of the at ■vrhich American and Indian cotton 
Indian soil and inferior yield of the axe equivalent to each other, 
cotton plant, the combined operation of Evide&ce before Cotton Committee, 
the too causes, restrict the average ouir ;1848* Questions 6SS, 1^6. 
turn to 100 lbs. of clean cotton per acre, § VUi Earley’s Evidence, Question 

•while in America the same area gives ; flso Memo, ftom Mr. Tomer, 
at least doable the quantity. Ohahman of Mauch^ter Commercial 

Evidence before Cotton Committee, Assomation. pa^ 67^ note* 

1848. Manufactures of coarse goods in 



fumisli 2 per cent, of the supply required hy the British mami- 
facturers. 

For many years past the chief supply of Indian cotton, hotii to 
Great Britain and me world at large, has been furnished from the 
port of Bombay, the gr^ier pMt beihg raised in Giizerat;* but a 
just view of the extent and capabilities of the whole of the cotton 
land lying along the Gulf of Cambay, would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the present growth of Guzerat cotton cannot be mate- 
rially increased. 

Taking the last four years of the tabular statement, at the end 
of this paper, the ei^rt of cotton from India may be regarded as 
having attained an amount of between 160,000,000 lbs. and 
170,000,000 lbs. per annum ;t and it would not appear that in 
the present condition of India this supply can he greatly exceeded \ 
for though the export of cotton from India to Great Britain 
fluctuates irom year to year (sometimes to the extent of 60 or 70 
per cent.},! yet it will he seen, oh reference to the tabular state- 
ment, that the increased or diminished amount is invariably 
attended by a corresponding diminution or increase in the supplies 

* The total export of cotton 94,226j779 Ihs. waa the growth of 
India in 1849~50 was 165,655,230 Ilw. Q-nzerafe, (Kq^rt on interiml and ex- 
The Bombay contrihutions to tins total ternal Commerce.) ^ 
amounted to l50,754,963 Ihs., of whMi 

t expoets to all COUNTEIES. 

lbs. 

1846- 47 169,080,831 

1847- 48 160,317,296 

1848- 49 168,631,466 

1849- 50 165,665,220 

The Exports of 1849-50 are made up as follows: — 


To England. 

lbs. 

27,306 

602,6,023 

105,637,028 

110,690,357 


To all other Places. 


Prom Bengal 
„ Madras 
„ Bombay 


X EXPORTS OF COTTON. 


To Great Britain. China and other Ports. TotaL 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

67,208,519 101,427,947 168,631,4 

11^6^57 54^74,863 165,665,2 
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to other countries, and that the aggregate annual export from 
India remains •without variation. It may, therefore, he fairly in- 
ferred, that the quantity of cotton wMch under current prices 
India can export at aprofit,does not greatly exceed 170,000,000 lbs. 
per annum. 

The average .yield of clean cotton in India being not more than 
100 lbs. per acre, and cotton being cidtivated on the same ground 
once only in three years, it follows, that to produce the quantity 
now exported annually, an area equal to upwards of five millions 
of ncres, or nearly eight thousand square miles, must be appro- 
priated to the purpose. 

But if by means of railroads the great cotton* field of Berar, 
situate within the dominions of the Nizam or ruler of Hyde- 
rabad, were placed nearly on an equality in point of facility of 
transport with the maritime cotton districts, then a breadth of 
land sufficient for the growth of a quantity equal to the full de- 
mand of Great Britain might at once be made available. It is, 
however, only by means or a railroad that the territory of Berar 
can be placed in a position to become a cotton-exporting 
country.! 

* Evidence before Commons Com- extensively. The cost of conveying 
mittee on growth of Cotton in India, cotton could not be less,o but by rail- 
Questions 1822 — 4850. way it might he canned for 2|d. per 

t That cotton cannot be conveyed at ton per mile. Cotton might, therefore, 
a profit from Berar, except by r^way, he conveyed from Oomrawuttee, and 
may be proved by the analogous case other cotton marts in Berar, to Bom- 
ofsalt, hay (400 miles), for ^d. per lb.; and 

Salt, having paid duty at 2§ rupees thus brought to market at a price 
per maund, is sold at Benares (400 from 15 to 20 per cent, cheaper than at 
miles from Calcnlta), according to the present, it would be enabled to com- 
Govemment Gazette^ at 12 lbs. the pete with cotton from America: 
rupee, or 2d. per lb. 1 Ton=2240 lbs, 400 miles, 

At Calcutta, the price of salt is Id. at 2|d. per mile = 

per lb., which is thus mfide up: HOOd. or . . . Oj per lb. 

Duty at 2^ rupees per Price of cotton, Berar . 

maimd'bf 82 lbs; , Old. Conveyance to Bombay per 

Cost of manfifactore . old. rail . . . . 0| 

-! — - Ereight to England at 31. 

Id. per lb. per ton of 1375 mea- 

The cost of conveyance of salt for surement . • . ©i 

400 miles, and other necessary charges, — 

therefore enhance the price Id. per lb., 2| 

exclusive of the gain made by adul- — 

teratioD, which, it is said, takes place 

o The wastage on cotton in transit .19th September, 1848, the rate of loss 
appears to be equal to that on salt. In on cotton in transit to the i^ace oi 
the revenue letter from Madras, dated export is stated at from 2 to 8|. cent 



THE REVENTJE-SUKVEY 


r From the Calcutta Review^Condensedfrom the “ ManucdqfBurveuim,*’ hi/ Captains 
R. Sndth cmd Thuikitiry of ih ArtSlery^ ^ 

Fikst of all the settlement-ojEhcer, or revenue-collector, is charged 
•with the duty of marking out the boundaries of the Potganahs on 
the ground, and furnishing to the surveyor a rough’sketch called 
a Thahhmt, or demarcation map. With this sketch in his hand 
a man goes round the* boundary of the Parganah, fixing stations 
at its various points, and clearing the ground for the measurement 
of lines and the observation of angles from station to station. 
Another man, or set of men, are set to perambulate the boun- 
daries of each village within the Parganah. All this is prelimi- 
nary to the surveyf' properly so called. The revenue-collector 
ought to be a year in advance of the surveyors, and the “dine- 
cutters” must at least keep well ahead of them, so that no delay 
may occur. The surveyor’s duty is then to run a Hne from sta- 
tion to station, and to ascertain the length and direction of every 
part of it. As to bba caniml fofi^ to wiadin^ of to boun- 
dary exactly, it is carried as near tp the boundary as possible 
•withm oi’ without j; and ofisets are measured to the boundary 
itself. Every measurement, whether of length or direction, is 
entered in a field book. When the surveyor has gone quite 
round the Parganah, and returned to the point whence he set out, 
it is evident that on transferring all his Imes to paper, in propor- 
tionate lengths and in the right directions, the plan ought exactly 
to “ close,” or the last Hne ought to end where the firat began. 
This it will never do exactly, hut it must do so within certain 
limits of error, and if these limits he exceeded, every effort must 
be made to discover where the error has occurred; and, if these 
efibrts fail, the work must be done over again. If the amount of 
error be within the limits, it must be apportioned amongst the 
several lines and angles. 

While the Parganah-boundary-surveyor has been going on with 
this process, several parties of viliage-houndary-surveyom have 
been performing precisely the same process with respect to the 
several villages within the circuit. It is evident that the work of 
each one of these surveyors also must “ close” ■with itself ; and not 
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only SO, 1)114 the aggregate of the iriUages must just fill up the 
■.'Parganah* 

If the fields belonging to a village be tolerably larger and with 
moderately straight and well-defined boundaries, it seems to be the 
duly of the idUage survey or ^te and define them, and to 

fill up aU the topographical information necessaipr to give a com- 
plete view of the race of the country , its trees, its buildings, and 
Its crops. is done both by entry in the field book, and by 
the consferuotion of what are called “ chudder maps,” which pre- 
sent a general idea of the character Of the country. But if the 
fields be very small, and their boundaries very irregular, the survey 
of them is handed over to a native official, who conducts it in a 
much ruder way than that adopted in the main survey. This is 
called the AAttsrailt measurement ; and, as it is always checked by 
the general survey, since the whole ground measured must always 
fill its boundary, it is sufficiency accurate for all practical 
purooses, 

ouch is the whole of the work performed in the field. Sufficient 
data are obtained for the construction of accurate maps of the dis- 
trict surveyed; and the preparation of these maps is the duty of a 
portion of the establishment during the period when field ope- 
rations are suspended by the weather. The survey department is 
required to furnish in duplicate a village map, on the scale of one 
mile to an inch, and a Parganah map, on the scale of four miles to 
an inch, for every village and Parganah surveyed. These are 
cmgtracted from the chudder maps and field-books of the sur- 
veyors and hhusrah measures. These Parganah maps are again 
built up into Zillah maps on the scale of sixteen miles to an inch. 
It is also required of the department to construct for Government 
all the maps that they may require for any purpose, civil or military, 
such as the records stored up in the Surveyor-General’s Officp 
enable them to construct. 

All this seems very short and ^ple in the description; but it 
is necessarily a tedious, and in many cases, a difficult process. The 
village boundaries are so irregular, and the limits of error allowed 
are so small, that the surveyor requires to have all his eyes about 
him. As moreover a great part of the details of the work is done 
by natives who do not understand English, it may be conceived 
that the process of constructing a map from their field-books is not 
a very attractive amusement. “ With such an extent of native 
agency (say Captains Smith and Thuillier) as is employed 'on all 
the surveys in India, it is a great object to plot all weak in the- 
field. It saves an immen4iy of labor, and the chanc^ of accu- 
racy are greatly increased. By the aid. of the drawing board much 
can be sketched in, and the first impression of a locaEty is not 
lost, but at once rrareseated On the plan. Field-books kept by 
mtives i^orant of EngH^ mdy better pe imagined thatt described. 
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It is always difficult for any surveyor to understand fully a field- 
book kept by anotber person; but where novices on 10 or 15 
rupees per mensem attempt to keep such recor<ki, and hurry on at 
the railroad pace of a revenue-survey in the present age, we do 
not envy the person who has to protract from them. The native 
surveyor, who brings in his board well filled, displays at once what 
amount of workhe has done ; and a superintending officer is able 
to see at a glance what confidence is to be placed on the 
topography so defined.” 

We have omitted to mention that another thing is necessary 
in order to make any of these maps complete, that is, the deter- 
mination of the meridian line. For all that we have said hitherto, 
a map might lie in any direction ; hut whenever the direction of 
any one line upon it is fixed, then the direction of the whole of 
the Hnes, and the proper bearings of every point, are ascertained. 
It is therefore necessary to ascertain the direction of the meridian 
line at some place within the district surveyed, or rather at several 
places, in order that one ascertainment may be a check upon the 
others. This is done in each Parganah survey by astronomical 
observations. For the village surveys, it is sufficient to ascertain 
it by the compass, allowing for variation. 

We should also have stated that it is the duty of the survey 
department to calculate the area of each field, village, and Par- 

f anah in the North-West Provinces, these computations are the 
aais of the revenue-settlement. In the Lower Provinces, where 
the permanent settlement obtains, this is not necessary ; hut the 
survey is not the less useful in these provinces, as in its absence 
much of the land is apt to he lost sight of altogether, small estates 
being swallowed up by large ones. Then when the Jumma or 
revenue on these estates is not paid, and the estates are put up for 
sale, it is found impossible to put the purchaser in possession. 

To give an idea of the extent to which the revenue-survoy in 
this presidency has proceeded, we cannot do better than present 
the following extract, which exhibits clearly both what has been 
done, and what remains to be accomplished; 

“ From the year 1822, when the revenue surveys first com- 
menced, up to the year 1830, the rate of progress at which the 
operations proceeded was extremely limited. Only 3020 sqnare 
miles, a little more than half a square degree, had then been per- 
formed in seven years, with ten officers employed in the department 
—the annual rate of progress of each surveyor ra.nging #om fifty 
square miles to 338 as a maximum : and at this rate it was esti- 
mated that, the area of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
being 310,000 square miles or 77 square degrees, would require 
481 years to accomplish. The officers employed in those days, 
however, had little or no assistance ; and the duties performed 
then by the revenue-surveyor himself, are now entrusted to com- 



petent assastants and sub-assistanis, witli large native establish- 
ments xmder them, whilst the surveyor acts as a superintendent 
over the whole as described in a former chapter ; the result of 
whieh has been, that during the last twenty years, or since 1830, 
the whole of the North-Western Province Districts, all Behar and 
Orissa, and a cbnaderable portion of Bengal Proper, have been 
completed. No less than 46 districts of unsettled estates, amount- 
ing to 101,519 square miles, and 13 districts of Bengal and Behar, 
perpetually settled estates, yielding an area of 53,295 square 
miles, have thus been surveyed in detail and mapped, leaving 
twenty districts of Bengal, comprising 57,990 square miles, to be 
tahen up, five of which are now in hand. 

“In addition to this, the newly acquired territory of the Punjab 
and, Cis and Trans Sutledge have come under the revenue opera- 
tions, and afford a fine field of employment for the department. 

“ The total area of the British possessions in India, including 
Scinde, Punjab, Jullundhur Dooab and Tenasserim, has been 
carefully estimated at 800,758 square miles, and the Native States 
at 508,422 square miles, making a grand total of 1,309,200 square 
miles as the area of British India. This vast superficial extent of 
territory is confined within a length of 11,260 miles of external 
boundary. The inland frontier from Tenasserim round by the 
Himalayan range of mountains to Gape Monze in Scinde is 4680 
miles, whilst the coast line from Singapore round the Bay of 
Bengal, up the Malabar Coast to Kurrachee, is 6580 miles Of 
the Native States about 200,000 square mfies are already sur- 
veyed, leaving about 308,442, almost all wild hilly jungle, and of 
little value, to be taken up.” 

To this we shall only add that about fifteen and a half lakhs of 
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town about 26 miles below The slope of the canal bed 

for the first ten miles of its course bas been set down at 6 feet per 
mile, being througb boulders the whole way ; and even this slope 
will probably be exceeded in actual execution. After the lOtli 
mile, the slope of main line, as the 100th mile, is 2 feet per 
mile; thence it is 1.4 foot, the minimum slope anywhere given. 

The Kussoor and Sobraon branches have a slope of 2 feet per 
mile throughout. The Lahore branch has the same slope to mile 
45, whence it is reduced to 1.5 foot- It is proposed that a Still- 
water canal of navigation shall connect the Sutlej at Hurreekee, 
the junction of the river Sutlej andBeas with the liavee at Lahore, 
crossing and being connected with each of the four lines of irriga- 
tion canal, which is navigable throughout. A depot to be established 
at Hurreekee. It was hoped that a further supply of water (the 
Ravee being the smallest of the five rivers) might he obtained 
from the Beas. On taking the requisite levels and surveys, the pos- 
sibility of doing so was placed beyond a doubt; but the expense was 
found to be so great, that the design has heen abandoned, at least 
for the present. The heavy works and difficulties on the canal 
are — 1st. The head works, consisting of a masonry drain of 500 
feet long across the branch of the Kavee from which the canal is 
taken, with a regulation attached. The slope of the bed of branch 
is 27f feet per mile, and floods arise 4 feet above the cold weather I 

level. 2nd. The deep digging through the high bank of the " 

Ravee, the maximum depth being 60 feet, and the soil full of 
boulders. The digging works out in two miles. 3rd, The pas- 
sage of the Jennah torrent by a masonry dam of 300 feet, with 
regulating bridge attached. This torrent has a slope of fact 
per mile, and rises six feet in floods. 4th, The passage of the 
Ravee branch of the Chakky torrent by a masonry drain 1200 feet 
long, with regulating bridge attached. The torrent rises 4-| feet 
in floods, and has a slope of 16 feet per mile. The <5hakky is a 
most extraordinary torrent, and very ticklish to deal with. A 
little, above the point of crossing at Goolpoor, it separate& into 
branches, one flowing to the Ravee, and the other to the Beas, 
Extensive works are now being constructed, by which it is hoped 
the main body of the torrent may, during the coming rains, be 
diverted to the Beas branch, leavmg the Ravee branch compara- 
; tively dry. These works comprise about a mile of. boulder binds 

s and spurs, strengthened by brush and crib work, with neciriy an 

equal length of excavated channel, and of outs through boj-s, &c., 

&,c. If drey succeed even partially, the immense masonry drain 
estimated for will be saved, as an escape merely will then prove 
; sufficient. 5th. The mpids and falls required for the purpose of 

§ overcoming %epmessive. slope of the country. . On she m»u. line 

[ 82 feel have overcome bj rapids of bouldei' work, 

• and an.lquaf humher , Sobmoa bitiidh 



the same, and on the Lahore branch 19 feet in the same manner, 
making a total of 239 feet to be overcome by artificial means. 
The extent of vater-power, however, thtis placed at the disposal 
of the inhabitants of diiferent parts of the coimtry may 
imagined. It will soon pay off the cost of the t 7 orks required, par- 
ticularly as the Punjabees seem to take to machinery much more 
kindly thau the inhabitants of tbe North-Western Provinces. 6th. 
The carrying such a large body of water (120 fe^t wide and 
deep) for about 3 miles along the top of a narrow ridge, which is 
tortuous, that curves of only a mile radius have to be given to tbe 
line, and down the sides of which numerous drainages run, re- 
quiring constant attention to prevent them cutting back into the 
canal. 7th. The passage of the same boc^ of water across an 
extraordinary hollow about a mile wide and 15 feet deep: heavy 
embankment is required here. The probable cost of the caaial is 
estimated as follows: 

MAIN LINE. 

Bottlder and Shingle Bonds, Wqxks for protection 
ofUne experiments, &C., &c. 

Excavation of Channel 

Ditto of Escapes ........ 

Masonry Works ................. 

Contingencies ......... ... ... . .... 

— ^045,683 

KUSSOOB BBANOH. 

Excavation of Cbannol 

Masonry Works ......... 

Contingendes 

455,796 

SOBEAON BBANCH. 

Excavation of Channel 

Masonry Works 

Contingencies 

..343,846 

LAHOEE BEANOH. 

Excavation of Channel 896,484 

Masoniy Works 189,930 

Contingencies 81,318 

447,678 

Total Cost of Works, Co.’s Rs 4,898,937 

Add Establishment for five years 744,000 

Grand Total Cost of Baree Boah Canal 5,03^93? 

The probable returns are thus estimated. 

It has been ascertained (from riae canals already in existence) 
tl at a constant supply of a cubic foot of water per second, is ffliM- 
cient to irrigate tibioughout the year 218 acres. 


81,760 

1,635,883 

185,869 

997,68* 

145,029 


875,704 

15^8 

81,704 


198,867 

1*9,805 

16,374 
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The average annual water sent also is a rupee an acre, 
Henceir-^'': ' " 


In -water sent we have 3000 X 2 18 = Co/s Rs. 
Set down Mill sent at 

Transit duties, &c., at 

And Canal produce, Sundries, Sec., at 


654.000 

50.000 

20.000 
11,000 


This gives a Total of 735,000 

And suppose the amount annually in repairs, Establish- 
ments, &c., to be 200,000 


And we shall have a direct annual return of 


535,000 


Giving on the original outlay of 50 lakhs a return of 10.7 per 
cent, per annum. 

Now for the indirect return, solely due to -tlie canal, hy the 
increaseofthelandrevenue:— 

In the Meerut district (the least irrigated in North-Western Pro- 
vinces) the increase of revenue, due to the Eastern Jumna canal, 
averages 8 annas per acre. And in, the irrigated portion of that 
district, one-third of the village are actually watered. Hence;— 


Wo have 654,000 x 3 sss 1,962,000 acres, at 8 annas ... 

B.D. for increased expenses in the Civil Departments ... 42,425 
And for Canal ground-rent at the very highest rate, 
though one-third of it will occupy is now dense jungle 
•—12,540 acres, at 188 rupees per 100 acres ............... 23,575 


981,000 


And we shall have an Annual Eetum. of 915,000 


Giving on the original outlay a return of 18.3 per cent, per 
annum. Hence the total return from the Baree Doab canal -will be 
2^ per cent, per annum. 

The returns will probably be much more as the inirrigative 
portion of the Meerut district pays on an average 138 rupees per 
1 00 acres, while half the land through which the Baree Doab canal 
will run, pays at present little or nothing. Tiie Western Jumna 
canal returns 36 per cent, per annum on the original outlay, and 
the Eastern Jumna canal 24 per cent, "per annum. In conclusion, 
I may add that there are practical difficulties in the way of this 
work, which do not exist in the construction of the Ganges canal, 
or indeed of any work in the North-Western Provinces. 1st. Sal 
timbers (or any hardwood, in sufficient quantity), is not to be had, 
the only timber available being Diyar EoU, and Ohui, ad soft 
woo^, and these at very high pric^. 2nd. carpeafers of the 
Punjab are very indifierent workmen, yet th^» as ww as all othar 
laborers, Coolies not excepted, demand one-tmM more wages than 
better workmen reemve in- the Noitih-W estem Provinces. There 




m 




no jungks at the head of the Doab ( where all ihe h^viest 

T of the Sewalik hills 

nea,r Murdwar. The -nllagers also, and civil authorities do not seem 

^ the village, &c.) gratis, as they do on the cTa^es luff 

and lime is most expenlve. 4th’ 
The limestone procurable at the head of the Doah, is not of enod 
quality, nothing like the stone of the Dhoon. 5th. There if not 
^ackery in the upper part of the Doah, and ifthere was 
there is but one, Ae mam road on which it could travel The 
cross country roads are about 4 feet wide, and between hish 

“y ‘=’fri“ge tnt cameb. l,uUoefs, 
most unwilling to take 
Sv IvL^^pTP ^ 01 matemb of any aescriptioi and aro 
“ 1 ;“* of specalation or oompetitioii. All 
wf™ ^ *“ *’’* P”« of “rti'l®. ale of which 

«Z B^ScSav v?P- c’*- ia no buildi^ 

Btone sufliciently hard and durable for waterworks, within a 

tnodciate d.stanoe of the lino. 8th. The KunteSnoTSpoat 

R.» 1 ^ §°r? for hmc.l'nntU about half-way between 

Bottak anS XTmntaer. 9th. For the laat 147 milea ofthe 

torlmm ■'“llages, that it wiU be difficult to procure 

must?ed,m and for the came reason wells 

must he dug all along the line before any bnilding can be erected 

channel excavated, or bnoks made. The water 5s 60 feet below 
the surfay of the conntiy. These.are all serious impXeSm 

cheap and expediUous work, and must have considerSle efito in 
delaying the opening of the canal. aneot in 

Aprii, 1851. 


(F) 


PEOPOSED SUTLEJ CANAL. 

IFrom the Calcutia Heview.] 

T nr, piVHiticability of tunjing the waters of the Sutk: to use f.w 
puT-oses of irrgation early attracted tie attention oi our Ma- 

tha"riviS^3r%ff of ancient canals fL 

fi . Such historical records as are ftvatlable at- 
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txilvu^ inof^ d|-i^em to period of Feroze so fruitful imyork®^ 
ofirrigatioii j but it must be confessed, that the allusion to his 
Sutlej canals are so indistinct, and in sonre cases so irre<K)n<^able 
with the topographical features of the country , that it is almost 
impossible to make anything satisfactory out of them. We need 
not, therefore, do more than allude to these old works; and we 
now proceed to detailwhat^has been done by the British Govern- 
ment. ' ; 

To Major W. E. Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, belongs the 


practicability of a canal of irrigation from the Sutlej, and of 
having supplied such data as admit of a fair approximate estimate 
of the probable expense and returns from such a work being 
made.' ■ 

Major Baker’s project do^ not affect to be the best that could 
be framed. The brief period allowed for his survey made it im- 
possible for him to examine the country in that degree of detail, 
which is a necessary preliminary to tiie actual execution of a great 
canal.^ But he has proved, in the clearest manner the following 
most important facts; that an immense tract of British territory, 
now^a desert, is admirably suited, both by the nature of its soil, 
and the profile oi^ its sumce, to take the fullest advantage of any 
means of irrigation that may be placed within its reach ; that the 
introduction into' this tract of a stream of water from the Sutlej is 
physically practicable ; and that the probable benefit is so great, as 
to waimnt Government in undertaking the work, when means are 
available. 

The tract of country, whose improvement is contemplated by 
the Sutlej canal, consists of part of the district of Hissar, and 
nearly the whole of Bhuttiana, called commonly the “Hard 
Desert,” It is a bleak, wretched, and (without water) most 
sterile land. The wells are so deep that artificial irrigation is im- 
possible: the water is so brackish and impure, that none, save 
natives of the tract, can drink it with impunity; rains are scanty, 
and precarious vegetation is represented by a few stunted thoni 
hushes, or a temporary crop of grass over the great parched plains. 
Under circumstances so nngemal; the population is necessarily 
scanty and lawless, deriving their subsistence chiefly from herds of 
cattle, and addicted’ to the marauding habits common to pastoral 
tribes. 

The question here is, therefor^ not to improve agricultifeB, but 
to create it; not to provide, as in the Doab, for the eiuKial oc- 
currence of an unfavorable season, but to supply tar die 
TOurces of science a substitute for that deficiency of which 
is Ae rale, and not the exception; and &ia%, to enafde en ex- 
tenaive and capable province to be^m^ Wits 
ated the progressive improvement ife inliabitants, ft souircft of 
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strength and revenue tp the Btate, instead of being, as now, a 
burden and weakness. 

These are noble aims, worthy of an enlightened and Christian 
Government, and we shall now bTie% detail the 
which it is proposed to attain them. 

The river Sutlej, after flowing for between 300 and 400 miles 
within the Himalayan range, breaks through the low hiUs on the 
southern face of these monntains at the town of Roopur. S’or 
twelve or fourteen miles above this point, the stream flows through 
a valley, vamng from 1 to 4 miles in width, bounded by low 
ranges of hills, consisting generally of unconsolidated strata of 
clay and sand, intermixed with kunkur.^ 
eatwnaied at 5400 cubic feet per second,* the fall is about 4 feet 
per mile; and the bed is generally sandy,- with occasional layers of 
Single. 

Cm judicious and satisfactory grounds, the head of the proposed 
canal is fixed at a place Cfi3ded Bunga, thirteen miles above 
Roopur. 

At this point traces of an ancient canal, said to have been ex- 
cavated by Mirza Kundi, the Governor of Sirhind under Mahom- 
med Shan (probably IV.), were found, and with occasional inter- 
rumions were observed as far to the southward as Sirhind. 

To restore this old line, connecting it with the Sirhind Nala, 
whereby the stream wonld be carried in one main channel to 
Sungrur, a total distance from the head of nearly ninety miles, 
appeared to Major Baker to be the most economical plan of 
delivering the water at a point from which it might be favorably 
distributed, by two branch canals, to northern Hissar, and the 
Bhutti istetes.* The Hissar branch wonld be forty miles, the 
Bhuttiana branch 100 miles in length. 

The chief, indeed the only, diflSculties occur in the first forty 
miles from the head. These are three in number. The first is 
the want of permanence in the bed of the Sutlej, giving cause to 
anticipa^^te some difficulty in maintaining the canal sup^y. This 
it is proposed to remedy by building a masofery dam across the 
bed of the stream, whereby considerabletsecurity against alteration 
would be obtained. The second, is the deficiency of fall in the 
country from Bunga to Sirhind. This fall is only 40 feet in 
forty-one miles ; and, as the depth of digging at the canal head is 

That the plfttt proposed by Major be trae eesmomy to avoid them. The 
Baker would be the cheapest available levels are almost universally low and 
may be true, but that it would be the the channels toartUousj both Objections 
best is, we think, to question, of serious imporlknce in canals of ini- 
xfothing is more certain than that the gation ; and we therefore trust the 
occupation of old lines, and the employ- Sutlfj canal, if ever undertaken, will 
meut it " eseisting river beds, have proved be constructed independently of former 
hraitiiid sources of evil on can^ris nowin lines, or nalas, even although this 
operation, and we believe that it would aboold entail some additional expense. 
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6 feet, the effective fall available^ for the canal channel is only 34 
feet in forty-one miles, or 9.9 inches, say 10 inches, per mile. 
This is a small slope certainly for an Indian canal } but it might 
be increased to 12 inches, by adopting planks, or gates, to the 
piers of the masonry dam, so as to obtain duri ng t he season of 
irrigation 5 or 6 feet of additional head water. With even the 
lower regimen of slope, however, we - believe the canal would be 
found efficient; and we hold the difficulty to he of no great im- 
portance. The third, is the very deep excavation, ran^ng in the 
first fifteen miles south of the Sissuwala Nala from 32 to 20 feet. 
It is considered probable that farther examination might lead to a 
better line being found, south of Koopur — a very likely result; 
but, even if unattained, the deep digging is not without its ad- 
vantages, inasmuch as it admits of the hill drainage being all 
passed over the canal instead of through it, as is the case on the 
Jumna canals, where it is the source of so much evil and expense. 
On the whole, therefore, the difficulties of the project are not of 
serious consequence at their worst; and we doubt not but that the 
resources of the officers who may he employed on the works will 
prove adequate to vanquish them all 

The estimated expense of the Sutlej canal, with works on such 
a scale as to make it competent to a discharge of 2500 cubic feet 

J )cr second, is 25, 00, 000. rupees, or 250,000/. This estimate is a 
iberal and sufficient one, and would probably he found to exceed 
considerably the actual cost. 

The probable returns, so far as the Government is concerned, 
will consist of water rent, and such increase of land rent as irri- 
gated tracts under similar circumstances have been found to yield. 
As regards the first item, it is calculated that 2000 cubic feet of 
water will reach the irrigating districts ; and, assuming the low 
average rate of the Western Jumna canals as the standard, this 
discharge is competent to the irrigation of 312,000 acres. The 
average water rent, west of the Jumna, is exactly one rupee per 
acre ; consequently the return to Government from this source 
would amount to 3,12,000 rupees per annum. 

To form an approximate estimate of the increase of land- 
revenue which Government may anticipate, we avail ourselves of 
the statistical table of the Western Jumna canals formerly given; 
and we assume that the influence of these canals on the ffistrict of 
Hissar may he taken as a guide in forming an opinion as to the 
influence of the Sutlej canal on the same district, and the adjoin- 
ing one of Bhuttiana. • , 

From the table We accordingly find tha^2ls|l^® ^ 

land-revenue per squi^ mile of unirrigate^OTC^hties in the dis- 
trict of Hissar is 156 rup^e^, that for irngated tmofs is 485 
giving a, difference inia^l^r qf the latter of 329']r®pe^es per square 
mile. Again, we find thM tim ssm on which’ the increaseil 
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rent is palculated, bears to the area aetiially watered tbe i^ropor- 
tion of 2 to 1 ; hence, as the Sutlej canal actually waters B 1 2,000 
acres, the increased land-revenue must be calculated on twice this 
area, or 624,000 acres, being 737 s<iuare miles. 'The increase of 
land-revenue may therefore at once be shown as below : 737 
square miles of irrigated land at 329 rupees per square mile >*= 
2,4*2,473 rupees. 

The total direct pecuniary return to Government from both 
the preceding sources would accordingly be 5,54,473 rupees per 
annum, on an invested capital of 25,00,000 rupeer, or nearly 
22 per cent. 

We must not, however, restrict our views to the benefits Govern- 
ment will derive from the project. We must consider also the 
gain to the community, by bringing so large a surface of country, 
now a desert, under cultivation to the same extent as we find it 
on the Western Jumna canals. The benefit to the community 
will be represented by tbe gross value of tbe agricultural produce, 
which the Sutlej canal will admit of being obtained from land 
which now yields none. Taking the. results on the Western 
Jumna canals again as our guides, we estimate the value of the 
produce alluded to as below : 

KHUEIF CEOPS^ 

■Ettpees. 

13.000 Acres of Sugar Cane, atBs. 80 =* 10,40,000 

62.000 „ of Cotton at „ 48 =* 24,96,000 

63.000 ,, of Bice, Jowar, & 0 ., at „ 13^9,000 

ETTBI CEOPS. 

. 195,000 „ of Wheats Barley, &C., at Bs. 48 =*.93,60,000 

Total Gross Talue of Crops on Satl^ Canal 1,48,86,000 

Time will, of course,, be required to create this property of the 
value of nearly one and a half millions sterling per annum; biit it 
is only necessary to compare the state of the Hissar district, before 
the Western Jumna canals were restored, with its condition in its 
irrigating villages for the ^t ten years, to be satisfied that, with 
the supply of water, the fiist .. necessity of agriculture in North- 
Western India, there will come a population able and wilhng 
to use it. 

The benefits of the proposed canal now mentioned are such as 
admit of being approximately estimated in money ; but there ane 
others which are measurable by no Such standard. Among these 
are the moral benefits to be derived from introducing agricultural 
habits athong -a lawless and semi-barbarous, people, converting 
them from wandering sh^herds-into settled, contented, and pros- 
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more abiind«r.f^,^nr ^ to secure more constant and 

more abundant supplies of ram over the adiominff districts 

numerous traces of former rivers nncinneoted 

™“’ of *o™ along Seir 

gSero^rnS^ ofe^rV'®^™* o”ioyed a fa? more 
generous supply ol ,ram than they now do. We ma v hnnA 

Ssrrf '‘“‘® of ‘Wags, and thus .to chrekSat 

thdr^sutfaS o“'=”0'’ga so largo a portion of 



GovernmT„7 ““““S- . vvneu uie time arrives at which 

sions as will admlf °? ™o^ an extension of its dimen- 

SirtwZ n “ ‘ ni'^ hanging into use the entire supply of the 

&oni JZl, The sole objection to this is, that S Zee or 
lZZ Z,.U .year, the navigation between Ferozeput and 
be impeded; but the extent of this nawgation 
Zto ” “mparisou with the advantage to the 

of the I f o™»nn.ty from doubling the effective lischarge 
soHwTZv ostimate for the original project la 

Z .S 'T® bebeve the proposed extension would be effected 
Z,.7 ‘ one halt more than the sum he mentions, while all 

that M Z'ff **5 are, therefore, disposed to hope, 

™“*;“Z®.®™i.^.pnnges canal wiU reader memorable in thcro 
avd. afraimstration of Lord Auckland, so tho 
tiraud butlej canal may lUustrate that of Lord Dalhousie. - 


(G) 

THE JDBBULPORE SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

i^rom Cohnd Sleman’s Ilep(»'^.Juhf 2Bj ISiQ,'} 

The factory is incted in a space of ^50 feet by 224 feet, foim^ 
ing a parallelogram, with a h ig^h Kutchea bnck wall all round,.' 
with a gateway at eadl end. There are two centre work slopcfs 
each 136 feet long, by 68 feet broad, and, all round inside tlie 
walls are sheds, 12 feet deep, soppoited. on bricl; pillats. The 
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The cost of thesrbanl?n« Jr ■ j reofi are all tUed. 

prisoners, was 4000 rupess^hioh'^h^\J'"j f*’* *^*’*’^ *'*® 

funds. ‘‘'"w rupees, which has been defrayed out of the 

so5sfof1^\h^oSts^wfrriw'* “PP""”" l«0pri- 

bavini one\ou JSedt S l"anrw ^Th^^” 

iLxrf 

over and alT Sfr let 

annas, which they|rt from Go^Js'f T^* '”’® ’’"rP®® 
boys, the sons of th^ at worrrthe fL„I ““ J™* 
rupee eifflit annas to^twn v.„w r, earning from one 

■work, the wa^es of the annas a month by pieces 

teach trades WaismL^ !^ employed in the factory to 

been gradually reduced to nmt I ® « has 

with altogethi as the annmvl and will soon be dispensed 

trades which they were em^oyed^to^wr^^”^ masters of the 

any trade but tha^t of robbery anV murder wW thf f 7 
first established in 1837. wPen the factory was 

prorers’TaSslrm a'^£f'e!i®thr?T”^^^^ "‘'.3“’® ®P- 

high mud waU. Each ^ bf » 

ranges for his family • r 1 ®®P“ate house m these 

have proved themselves deservinv rf service, and 

V a long course of7toadJSL ar „ J^^ indnfeence 
this village with theirfiJo^ ‘^<1® “ 

regularly “caUed ovJwhenhrjSte^ ®“®. being 

and again when opened in le mominf tT evening, 
family ties at Jubbuloore or Those who have no 

ticular claim to confidence or in T1 them no par-" 

in the lock-ups. None of fbo nlgence, are copfined at night 

a punishment for misconduct ot ^br excepting as 

with temporary exclusion from and this, 

punishments had recourse to. and 


the necessity is novt 


. ''avviauBiuu irom me viltatro m 

pumshments had recourse to, and for tf ese 

by|an able memWrf^o a^SFsIviS^Sf'^^ 

to nS the™lSaWe^^ir^H f f ®PP”‘“^f °f bringin. 

Si"uSS'for1he““^^^^^^ 
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is impossible for ^oae connected with the suppression of crime and 
the employment of condemned persons to regard an institution of 
this kind -otherwise than with feelings of great interest, an increas- 
ing class of persons, who, as “ king’s evidence,” considered them- 
selves patdoned, and at first- evinced a strong disinclination to 
work, have had their scruples entirely overcome hy mild and 
judicious treatment. All now work with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and eveai livalry ; manufactures of great variety and of ex- 
cellent quality are produced in abundance, and I believe with 
very fair profit. Even novel productions have been turned out 
by the ingenuity of Captain Brown, aided by the gentry of the 
station, who almost all evince a lively interest in the establish- 
ment, and by the great diligence and good sense of Mr. Williams, 
the superintendent. The whole exhibits a scene of industrious 
activity which is highly refreshing, and cannot hut exercise a 
most beneficial influence upon its inmates. So great a contrast 
does it afford to the wrangling idleness of a convict gang ■■working 
on the roads, that I have been forcibly impressed with the de- 
sirableness of entrusting the greater part, at all events, of the 
prisoners of this and pemaps of all the districts to the same ma- 
nagement. 

Erom the profitable character of the institution, it has , been 
found practicable, without loss, to furnish employment to the 
children of the inmates, and a school has recently been opened 
within it by Captain Brown for their instruction, during a part of 
the day, in reading and writing. This is, perhaps, the most ad- 
mirable and important feature in the whole institution ; for it is 
' well known that in this as in every other country, the mass of 
crime is by no means the result of chance, or the spontaneous 
influence of the passions, but is brought about by systematic, and 
for the most part hereditary, education. Hence, it is manifest 
that if the children of old oMnders can be withdrawn from the 
practice and the necessity for such a course, the labors of the 
poHce will be immensely contracted. It may, no doubt, be argued 
that this advantage cannot be generally calculated on, as it is only 
the peculiarity of the system followed for the suppression of 
Thuggee which has brought their families within our control. 
But if the question be examined to the bottom, I believe it will 
be found that the same control may with every facility, and the 
greatest advantage, 'be extended to every class of persons matured 
m crime. The same question, under another form, has been re- 
cently canvassed in England. Here it has been practically carried 
■ into effect with a particular section, in a manner unlocked for and 
without pretension. 

Further, the institution promises to be productive of benefit in 
another important point of view. In America where the system 
of producing manufacture in the Jail has been extensively carried 


Ifte of ‘l™ Mnd. oondue“S.t”?f J” t* 


is by 6apl.in sl^wkT™ eSat 

and prudent moderation, is ralcXted^^r’ ^*-.®o“b“e<i ekiB 
improved methods and new manu^to- mt^notion ot 

mens© stimulus. Already has thlc hn ^ »» 

cenh*hlt»rl«rvwrr.v. jias this been the case in a ' 


vviu ueget results m thisresueot whvrviT -i7 
influeuce far beyond the confines o/the _ their 

promises literally to become a “ srb -^nl ®^«JfSibaership. It 

not only to, its inmates, but the eonntt)r a^nnd“ 


the ENB. 
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